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HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 


SEVENTH PERIOD. 


Paucity of historical materials — Sources— Sketch of the state of parties at the acces- 
sion of the house of Hanover — Successive ministries of George II. — State of English 
literature. 

It is the just remark of an eminent critic, that “no part of our cio- 
mestic history, since the Reformation, is so imperfectly known to us as 
the interval between the accession of the house of Hanover, and the 
death of George II.” And yet the age which lay between these two 
events was not the least important one in English history. It indeed 
presented nothing like the religious agitations of the sixteenth century ; 
and its civil wars — of which it had two — were utterly insignificant in 
comparison svith those of the preceding century ; yet it was an age of 
political activity, abounding in cabals and intrigues, and remarkable 
for the establishment and consolidation of that internal system of go- 
vernment, by which the affairs of this country have been conducted 
almost up to the present hour. 

The fact is, the materials for modern English history are yot re- 
markably scanty, and of difficult access. That materials do exist, there 
can be no question ; but they are still chiefly to be found in private 
collections, and family-archives. Mr Coxe, by the publication of the 
Walpole papers, has done something to remove this reproach. He was 
the first to illustrate the reigns of George I. and George II., Eiom 
original and authentic documents ; but he treats the historical personages 
of this period with as much deference and reserve as might be prudent 
were they still alive, and acting their parts on the political stage. 
Glover s Memoirs, though a work of some pretension, will be found of 
very little value to the future historian. Lord Waldegrave’s Memoirs, 
however, are truly valuable ; and those of Lord Orford are all that the 
historian could desire. If, to these three works, we add Bubb Doding- 
ton’s Diary, and Lady Suffolk’s Correspondence, we shall have indicat- 
ed the principal historical sources, for the period under consideration, 
at present accessible to the public. 

At the accession of the house of Hanover, three political parties 
divided the country. The whigs, by whose exertions that event was 
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brought about, were of course the predominant party. Their strengtfi 
chiefly lay in the trading and monied interests, and the adhesion of a 
few of the great aristocratical families. Opposed to the whigs, and in 
some important points to each other, were the tories and Jacobites. 
Betwixt their notions of indefeasible right in the succession to the 
crown, and their dread of papacy, the tories hung back, in a state of 
ludicrous perplexity, from pursuing decisive measures of any kind. 
They hated the house of Hanover as heartily as the Jacobites, but their 
attachment to the church of England made them hesitate to adopt a 
line of conduct which might ultimately terminate in the restoration of 
the Catholic church. The Jacobites, though many of them were 
staunch episcopalians, had no such qualms about religion. The re- 
storation of the Stuart dynasty was an object dearer to them than any 
other consideration. 

The united opposition of these two parties, to the existing govern- 
ment, greatly embarrassed the ministry, and drove them, in some in- 
stances, to the adoption of measures opposed in spirit to their princi- 
ples, and from which, under other circumstances, they would have 
recoiled. Hence the large standing armies which they maintained ; 
the unconstitutional powers with which they invested petty magistrates ; 
and the bribery practised both within and without the houses of parlia- 
ment. It was unfortunate also for the whigs, that, at this time, to use 
the words of Lord Waldegrave, “they were not united in one body, 
under one general, like a regular and well-disciplined array ; but might 
more aptly be compared to an alliance of different elans fighting in the 
same cause, professing the same principles, but influenced and guided 
by their different chieftains.” 

Soon after the accession of George I., a schism took place amongst 
the whigs, in which Lords Sunderland and Stanhope headed one party, 
and Sir Robert Walpole and Lord Townshend the other. The Wal- 
pole party was successful; but from the ruins of the other, a formida- 
ble opposition arose, aided by the tories under Wyndham, and the 
Jacobites under Shippen, which, after twenty years of untiring efforts, 
finally overturned the administration of Walpole. 

The administration of Lord Granville, and Pulteney, earl of Bath, 
succeeded ; but these ministers were driven from their places by the 
eloquence of Pitt, seconded by their own rashness and incapacity. 

A coalition ministry was put together towards the close of 1744, un- 
der the administration of which every thing went wrong at home and 
.^abroad. The Pelhams headed this unhappy ministry, which included 
the duke of Bedford and Lord Sandwich, and Pitt and Fox held subor- 
dinate stations in it. On the death of his brother, the duke of New- 
castle endeavoured to dispense with the services both of Pitt and Fox, 
but was ultimately obliged to admit the latter into the cabinet. Sucb, 
however, was the want of confidence betwixt the duke and Fox, that the 
commoner tendered his resignation ; and Newcastle, now deprived of 
his ablest allies, was necessitated to follow his example within a few days. 

The duke of Devonshire was now intrusted with the formation of a 
ministry. He immediately made overtures to Pitt, and so indispensa- 
ble was the commoner’s accession found to be, that it was purchased Ijy 
the rejection of both Newcastle and Fox, with whom Pitt refused to 
associate. 
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The personal antipathy of the king to Pitt broke up the Devonshire 
administration, and an interministerium of two months followed. After 
a variety of fruitless attempts to form a ministry to his liking, the king 
was forced to accept an administration formed under the auspices of the 
heir-apparent, and which long successfully conducted the affairs of the 
country, foreign and domestic. 

The rapid outline we have now given will suffice to direct tlie rea- 
der’s attention to the principal political personages of the period now- 
under consideration ; its literary history may be indicated in even fewer 
words. Under a necessity which seemed to be laid upon us by the 
fact, that the leading men of Queen Anne’s reign, both in politics and 
literature, belong almost equally to the reign of the first George, and 
the difficulty we found in drawing any line of demarcation betwixt the 
two reigns considered as political and literary eras, we have already in- 
troduced the reader to several illustrious names, which belong not 
merely to the Augustan age of Queen Anne, as it is called, but also to 
the era of the first two Georges. In our notice of Thomson we shall 
be able to point out what we must regard as a wholesome change in 
the public taste of this period, we mean that true sense of the beauty 
of external nature, which, for any thing we can discover in the poetry 
of Pope and his school, seems to have lain dormant from the period of 
the Restoration until the author of the ‘ Seasons’ appeared a candidate 
for public favours. His contemporary. Young, would probably have 
achieved greater things than he did, had he not unfortunately fallen 
upon imitating Pope, with whom his genius had little in common. 
Smollett has been pleased to mention Glover’s ‘Leonidas’ among the 
glories of the reign of George II. ; but the Grecian style, though sup- 
ported by such men as Mason, and Gray, and Akenside, with all its 
classicality, and learning, and taste, was never fitted for the clime of 
Britain ; it was altogether too cold, and tame, and elaborate for the coun- 
try of Shakspeare, Milton, and Spenser. Collins was a lyric poet of a 
higher stamp than even Gray, but he long suffered strange neglect. 
Even Cowper had never heard of his name until he saw it first in John- 
son’s ‘ Lives of the Poets,’ nearly thirty years after his death. Dyer 
awoke a simpler and more English strain than any of his poetical 
brethren betwixt Thomson and Goldsmith. The Wartons meanw'hile 
did good service, both as critics and as poets, by directing the attention 
of the rising generation to the school of Spenser, and of the Elizabethan 
age. At last Cowper arose, and English poetry was finally emanci- 
pated from the unworthy bondage under w-hich it had so long lain. ^ 
In philosophy, and prose writing, the period of the second George 
can show some worthy names. Balguy, and Doddridge, and Hoadly, 
and Sliei-lock, and Berkeley, and Butler, and Warbuvton, with a host 
of distinguished theologians and metaphysicians, adorn this era. Hume 
too had completed his ‘ History of England’ before the third George 
ascended the throne. 


I.— POLITICAL SERIES. 


BORN A. D. 1683. — PIED A. D. 1760, 

George Augustus, son of George I., by Sophia Dorothea of Lune- 
burg-Zell, was born in Hanover, on the 30th of Octoberj 1683. In 
1705 he married Wilhelmina Carolina, eldest daughter of the margrave 
of Brandenbnrg-Anspach. His youth gave no indication of his being 
possessed of any thing more than the very ordinary amount of talent of 
his family. He succeeded to the throne of England on the llth of 
June, 1727. 

Although Sir Robert Walpole had given matter of personal offence 
to the queen when princess-royal, and the new monarch had even sig- 
nihecl his intention to dismiss him, yet, to the surprise of all, the old 
ministry were suffered to remain in office, and the only resignation was 
that of Earl Berkeley, who gave place to Admiral Byng, the personal 
friend of the premier. The secret of Walpole’s triumph was his under- 
taking to procure the queen a settlement of £100,000 per annum in 
the event of the king’s demise, while Sir Spencer Compton, whom the 
king seemed at fii’st inclined to intrust with the formation of a neiv 
cabinet, had spoken of a jointure of only £60,000. The king and 
queen both loved money ; and there is a ludicrous anecdote told of the 
coolness and effrontery with which the new sovereign got over the in- 
convenience of certain bequests in the late king’s will. At bis first 
council, the archbishop of Canterbury produced the will of Geoi’ge I., 
and placed it in the king’s hands, expecting doubtless that it would be 
unsealed and read to the council. Lhe king, however, contented him- 
self with quietly slipping it into his pocket, and, as he never afterwards 
alluded to it, it was supposed that the late king’s testamentary arrange- 
ments were not satisfactory to his son. 

In the first parliament of George II., which assembled on the 23d of 
January, 1728, parties dropped their old appellations, and began to be 
distinguished according as they supported or opposed ministers, as the 
town or court paily, and the country party. The influence of the 
^ former party was predominant in parliament, but their opponents never 
failed to offer a vigorous resistance to the imposition of fresh taxes, and 
the maintenance of a large standing-army. 

One of the first schemes which occupied the attention of the new 
sovereign, was a project of his own for the marriage of the prince of 
Wales to the eldest daughter of the king of Prussia, and a second ma- 
trimonial alliance between the same families by the marriage of the 
Prussian heir-apparent to the king of England’s second daughter. His 
majesty of Prussia entertained the proposal for the first marriage ; but 
objected to the second, on the ground that bis heir-apparent was quite 
as worthy of the hand of the princess-royal of England, as his august 
ally’s eldest son was of that of the princess-royal of Prussia. Ultimately 
the royal negotiators got into a terrible passion with each other, and 
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seriously thought of having recourse to the laws of honour for the ad- 
justment of their differences ! Their seconds were chosen, and the 
place of meeting appointed ; but their ministers at last succeeded in 
diverting their attention from the ridiculous design. The prince of 
Wales was married, in 1736, to the princess of Saxe-Gotha; but soon 
afterwards a serious misunderstanding arose betwixt the prince and his 
royal father, of which various accounts have been given. To such a 
length, however, did they carry their rupture, that the heir-apparent 
completely identified himself with the opposition, and held a court of 
his own at Norfolk- house ; while the king issued an order forbidding 
all those, who visited the court of the prince and princess, from pre- 
senting themselves at any of the royal palaces. 

The death of Queen Caroline, on the 20th of November, 1737, was 
a severe blow to the king, who, strange to say, notwithstanding his 
illicit attachments, always kept on excellent terms with his wife. It is 
a fact, however incredible it may appear, that George II. never gave 
his confidence to any of his mistresses, but reserved that entire for his 
wife, who, much his superior in mental powers, really proved a most 
judicious and forbearing adviser. Sir Robert Walpole asserts that the 
king loved the queen’s little finger better than Lady Suffolk’s whole 
body. We are at a loss to understand the exact nature of the love 
which subsisted betwixt the royal consorts; but must receive the 
unanimous testimony of their court, that they kept on excellent terms 
with each other, and that the king often and deeply lamented the loss 
he had sustained in her majesty’s death. The manner in which she 
led the feebler intellect, but obstinate nature of the king, is thus ex- 
plained by Walpole. She always affected much ignorance of state- 
affairs, and spoke of herself as quite unfit to aid her consort in the 
weighty concerns of government. Even when the premier presented 
himself on business which had been previously settled between him and 
the king, she would rise and offer to retire, when the king, delighted 
with these appearances of modesty and humility, would exclaim to the 
conscious minister, “ Ha 1 ha 1 You see how much I am governed by 
my wife, as they say I am ! Ha I ha I It is a fine thing to be govern- 
ed by one’s wife.” She had the good sense to see and acknowledge 
her errors, without manifesting any dislike to those who pointed them 
out to her, and even to overlook personal affronts when an adequate 
object was to be gained by her forbearance. Thus, although it was 
reported to her, that when Walpole, during the differences between 
George I. and his wife, formed a scheme for upsetting the existing 
ministry, and bringing the prince’s party into powei’, he objected to 
the particulars of the plan being communicated to the prince, “be- 
cause,” said he, “ the fat , his wife, would betray our secret, and 

ruin all,” she at once overlooked the affront when she became sensible 
that it was in Sir Robert’s power to procure her a higher jointure than 
was at first proposed. “ Tell Sir Robert,” said she to the party who 

conveyed his overtures to her, “ that the fat has forgiven him.” 

She once wished to shut up St James’s park, and asked Walpole what 
it would cost to do it : “ Only a crown, madam,” was the minister’s 
reply ; the queen instantly thanked him for the honesty and bluntness 
of his advice. 

The queen’s death was perhaps more truly regretted by Walpole 
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liimself than by the king. The Spanish war -was most reluctantly 
entered into by the minister, but he was no longer able to make a stand 
against the clamours of the populace, aided by the propensities of the 
king himself for military enterprise. The miscarriage of Admirals 
Vernon and Norris, in their different naval operations against Spain, 
drove Sir Robert from the political helm ; but, with the full consent of 
the king, an army of 16,000' men was soon after sent to Flanders, to 
take part in the quarrels that were then beginning to break out on the 
continent. France, in despite of the Pragmatic sanction, to which that 
power had been a pai'ty, and by which the emperor Charles the Se- 
cond’s dominions were settled upon his daughter, Maria Theresa, 
espoused the cause of the elector of Bavaria. Assailed at once by 
France, Saxony, Bavaria, and Prussia, the young queen of Hungary 
was about to be stripped of her inheritance, when Britain interfered on 
her behalf, and was followed by Sardinia, Holland, and Russia, The 
king partook Q||his father’s fondness for his Hanoverian dominions, and 
the only plausible pretext which could be offered for the interference of 
Britain was, that the security of the electorate depended upon nicely 
balancing the different interests of the empire. I'his plea, however, in 
the present humour of the nation and the king, sufficed ; and a British 
and Hanoverian army, commanded by the earl of Stair, marched to 
operate a diversion, on the side of France, in favour of the queen of 
Hungary. The French, in order to prevent the junction of this force 
with the Austrian army under Prince Charles, assembled an army of 
60,000 men upon the Maine, under the command of Marshal de 
Noailles. Stair suffered himself to be nearly surrounded by this force, 
near the village of Dettingen ; and had the French been less precipitate 
in their movements, the whole British force, with the king himself^ who 
had by this time arrived in the camp, must have been taken prisoners. 
The king behaved with great courage, if not with eminent prudence or 
skill, in this engagement; but his interference with the functions of 
commander-in-chief so disgusted the earl of Stair, that he resigned his 
command, which was conferred upon Prince William of Cumber- 
land, whose fortunes we shall have another opportunity of relating. 
His majesty, notwithstanding the want of success of the arm}"- in Flan- 
ders, appears to have been highly gratified with his own share in the 
campaign. An ode, in honour chiefly of the battle of Dettingen, was 
set to music, and frequently performed in the great council-chamber at 
St James’s, before the king and court. His majesty, on these occasions, 
•always appeared in the dress which he had worn when serving under 
Marlborough, at the battle of Oudenarde. In this suit, which had be- 
came rather obsolete, did the king strut about the circle, to his own 
great satisfaction, and the great amusement of his court. 

The lustre of the British arms was suffering under the defeat of Fon- 
tenoy, when it was somewhat restored by our naval operations under 
Rowley and Warren, and the capture of Louisbourg ; but the move- 
ments of the Jacobites for a time excluded every other object from the 
public mind. The history of the domestic rebellion of 1745 will be 
found detailed in our sketch of the chevalier, Prince Edward. 

A more inglorious period of our annals is scarce to be found, than 
from the fall of Lord Granville to the peace of Aix-Ia-Chapelle. De- 
feat attended our arms abroad ; rebellion raged at home ; the govern- 
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inent acted without concert and without energy ; the king, still led by 
the dismissed minister, mistrusted and thwarted his new council ; while 
the ministers themselves neglected the affairs of the nation for the pur- 
suit of their own personal objects. At last they resigned in a body, on 
February, 1746, and only resumed their appointments on Pitt, whom 
the king detested, being raised to office. Pitt found it rather a difficult 
task to maintain his footing in the cabinet. Glover says that Mrs 
Waller told him, that she stood near the king when he first received 
Pitt as his councillor, and saw him shed tears on the occasion. He 
had likewise conceived a very early antipathy to Pitt’s coadjutor, the 
duke of Newcastle. On one Occasion he said to a confidant : “ You 
see I am compelled to take the duke of Newcastle as my minister, 
though he is not fit to be chamberlain in the smallest court of Ger- 
many.” 

Frederick, prince of Wales, died in 1751. He had passed the great- 
est part of his life in opposition to his father’s governpient ; but the 
princess-dowager, his widow, with great judgment and discretion, threw 
herself and family without reserve into the hands of the king, who re- 
ceived her advances with tenderness and affection. “ He patronised 
the act by which she was appointed regent in case of a minority; and, 
what was of greater importance, he suifered the heir-apparent to remain 
under her sole direction. For, though preceptors and governors were 
chosen by the king, or rather by his ministers, they had only the sha- 
dow of authority ; and the two principal, the earl of Harcourt and the 
bishop of Norwich, were soon disgraced, because they attempted to form 
an interest independent of the mother, and presumed, on some occasions, 
to have an opinion of their own.” * 

The fall or Minorca, and still more the lamentable affair of Admiral 
Byng which followed that event, with the capitulation of the Hanoverian 
array under the duke of Cumberland, and the consequent loss of the 
electorate, were events crowded upon each other, and all very in- 
glorious to this country ; but under the vigorous administration of Wil- 
liam Pitt, these reverses were more ‘than atoned for ; France was driven 
from the East Indies; the battle of Minden restoi'ed in some degree the 
honour of the British arms on the continent ; Quebec surrendered to 
the gallant Wolfe ; and the whole of Canada became subject to Britain. 
W e shall have other opportunities of relating these events in detail. 

George II. died suddenly on the 25th of October, 1760. The im- 
mediate cause of his death was a rupture of the right ventricle of the 
iieart. Lord Waldegrave, who appears to have enjoyed much of the 
confidence and partiality of his sovereign, and to have returned it with 
alfectionate and zealous service, has drawn the following portrait of his 
i’riond and master, which, though perhaps coloured a little by partiality, 
is probably more deserving of our confidence than the sketches of some 
other contemporary writers : “ The king,” says he, writing in 1758, 
“is in his 75th year; but temperance and an excellent constitution 
have hitherto preserved him from 'many of the infirmities of old age. 
He has a good understanding, though not of the first class ; and has a 
clear insight into men and things, within a certain compass. He is 
accused by his ministers of being hasty and passipnate when any mea- 
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sure is proposed which he does not approve of; though, within the 
compass of my own observation , I have known few persons of high rank 
who could bear contradiction better, provided the intention w'as appa- 
rently good, and the manner decent. When any thing disagreeable 
passes in the closet, when any of his ministers happen to displease him, 
it cannot long remain a secret; for his countenance can never dissem- 
ble : but to those servants who attend his person, and do not disturb 
him with frequent solicitations, he is ever gracious and atFa,ble. Even 
in the early part of life he was fond of business ; at present, it is become 
almost his only amusement. He has more knowledge of foreign affairs 
than most of his ministers, and has good general notions of the consti- 
tution, strength, and interest of this country : but being past thirty 
when the Hanover succession took place, and having since experienced 
the violence of party, the injustice of popular clamour, the corruption 
of parliaments, and the selfish motives of pretended patriots, it is not 
surprising thal^^ he should have contracted some prejudices in favour of 
those governments where the royal authority is under less restraint. 
Yet prudence has so far prevailed over these prejudices, that they have 
never influenced his conduct. On the contrary, many laws have been 
enacted in favour of public liberty ; and, in the course of a long reign, 
there has not been a single attempt to extend the prerogative of the 
crown beyond its proper limits. He has as much personal bravery as 
any man, though his political courage seems somewhat problematical : 
however, it is a fault on the right side ; for had he always been as firm, 
and undaunted in the closet as he showed himself at Oudenarde and 
Dettingeu, he might not have proved quite so good a king in this limit- 
ed monarchy. In the drawing-room, he is gracious and polite to the 
ladies, and remarkably cheerful and familiar with those who are hand- 
.some, or with the few of his old acquaintance who were beauties in his 
younger days. His conversation is very proper for a tete-^-tete ; he 
then talks freely on most subjects, and very much to the purpose ; but 
he cannot discourse with the same ease, nor has he the faculty of lay- 
ing aside the king in a larger company ; not even in those parties of 
pleasure which are composed of his most intimate acquaintance. His 
servants are never disturbed with any unnecessary wailing ; for he is 
regular in all his motions to the greatest exactness, except on pai'ticular 
occasions, when he outruns his owm orders, and expects those who are 
to attend him before the time of his appointment. This may easily be 
accounted for ; he has a restless mind, which requires constant exer- 
cise ; his affairs are not sufficient to fill up the day ; his amusements 
are without Variety, and have lost their relish ; he becomes fretful and 
uneasy, merely for want of employment ; and presses forward to meet 
the succeeding hour before it arrives. Too great attention to money 
seems to be his capital failing ; however, he is always just, and some- 
times charitable, though seldom generous ; but when we consider how 
rarely the liberality of princes is directed to the proper object, being 
usually bestowed on a rapacious mistress or an unworthy favourite, 
want of generosity, though it still continues a blot, ceases, at least, to 
be a vice of the first magnitude. Upon the whole, he has some qualities 
of a great prince, many of a good one, none which are essentially bad ; 
and I am thoroughly convinced that hereafter, Avhen time shall have 
M’ore aivay those specks and blemishes Avhich sully the brightest charae- 
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tors, and from wliich no man is totally exempt, he will be numbered 
amongst those patriot kings, under whose government the people have 
enjoyed the greatest happiness.” 

Many amusing anecdotes are related of George II. When he at- 
tended the representation of ‘Richard III.,’ although Garrick supported 
the principal character, the royal fancy was most taken with the man 
who acted lord-mayor ; and during the latter part of the performance, 
the king exclaimed to one of his attendants, “ Will not dat lor-mayor 
come again ? I like dat lor-mayor; when will he come again?” A 
ludicrous scene occurred betwixt his majesty and Dr Ward. The doc- 
tor was sent for on account of a severe pain which the king had in his 
thumb, and, while examining the lame member, he suddenly wrenched 
it with great violence. In the agony of the moment, the king called 
the doctor a cursed rascal, and condescended to kick his shins. He no 
sooner, however, found that this rough treatment had actually relieved 
him, than he became profuse in his expressions of gratitude to his Es- 
culapius, as he now termed him, and presented him with a handsome 
carriage and horses. Shortly before the king’s death, the duchess of 
Hamilton, formerly the beautiful Miss Gunning, was presented to his 
majesty on her marriage. The king indulged in a long conversation 
with her, and, among other questions, asked her what striking public 
sights she had witnessed : “ Oh,” said the thoughtless duchess, “I have 
seen so much, that there is only one other sight in the world which I 
should wish to behold, and that is a coronation.” The king took her 
hand, and with a sigh exclaimed, “ I apprehend you have not long to 
wait ; you will soon have your desire.” 

J'retrmcfe, 1)0 Wales. 

BORN A. D. 1707.— DIED A.D. 1751. 

Frederick Lewis, eldest son of George IL, was born in Hanover, 
on the 20th of January, 1707. In 1717, he was created duke of Glou- 
cester ; in the following year, installed a knight of the garter ; and in 
1726, became Duke of Edinburgh. He was twenty-two years of age when 
he first visited Britain, on which occasion he was created earl of Ches- 
ter. Shortly afterwards, the proposal for his marriage with the princess- 
royal of Prussia was made by his father. The ludicrous issue of this 
negotiation has already been detailed. The old duchess of Marl- 
borough next undertook to find the prince a wife ; and knowing that 
he would not be over- careful whom he offended in this matter, and that 
he was sorely pressed for money, she secretly proposed to him, that 
he should marry her grand-daughter. Lady Diana Spencer, with a 
fortune of £100,000. The bait took, and the prince had nearly fallen 
into the snare laid for him, when Sir Robert Walpole got information 
of what was going forward, and interfered in time to prevent the ill- 
assorted match. In 1736 he was married to the Princess Augusta, 
daughter of Frederick, duke of Saxe-Gotha. 

The prince’s education had been sadly neglected. The consequence 
was, that his habits were profligate, and bis manners often rude and 
violent to an extreme. In some things he acted like a child; in others, 
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like a madman. The absurdity of his conduct, when his princess was 
about to be confined of her first child, increased the disgust which liis 
father had conceived towards him, after Pulteney'sJlI-judged motion 
for increasing the heir-apparent’s income from the civil list to £100,000 
per annum. This was justly regarded as an infringement on the king’s 
prerogative, and as such resented by him. The prince was ordered to 
quit St James’s palace as soon as the princess could be removed ; in 
consequence of which mandate, he retired to Norfolk house, where he 
formed a court for himself out of the opposition leaders. On the re- 
signation of Sir Robert Walpole, the prince’s party came into power, 
and a show of reconciliation was for some time kept up betwixt the 
king and the heir-apparent, but it did not last long. 

The duke of Cumberland was the king’s favourite son, and an object 
of most unmerited dislike to his worthless brother. His sentiments, 
however, were imbibed by the prineess-do wager, and by her carefully 
instilled into the mind of her son. In this fact, we have the principal 
cause of the disgraceful dissensions which followed the death of Mr 
Pelham. 

Prince Frederick died suddenly on the 20th of March, 1751. Soon 
after his decease,, the following anonymous lines were proposed for his 
epitaph : — 

“ Here lies Fred, 

Who was alive, and is dead. 

Had it been his fatherj 
I had much rather ; 

Had it been his brother, 

Still better than another ; 

Had it been his sister, 

No one would have miss’d her ; 

Had it been the whole generation, 

Still better for the nation ; . 

But since ’tis only Fred, 

Who was alive, and is dead, 

There’s no more to be said 1” 

Walpole says, his chief passion was women ; and that, like the taste 
of his family, beauty did not seem to be much regarded in his amours. 
It appears that he was desirous of acquiring a military reputation dur- 
ing the rebellion of 1746, and that he applied for a military appoint- 
ment at that time, but was refused. Pie found means, however, to 
gratify his warlike taste in a very innocent way. During the siege of 
Carlisle, he caused a representation, in paste, of its citadel, to be placed 
on the table with the dessert, which his. royal-highness, at the head of 
the maids of honour, bombarded gallantly with sugar-plumbs I The 
anecdote may remind some of our readers of a certain exhibition of tiny 
vessels of war, which took place on the Serpentine river, several years 
ago, at the suggestion of an illustrious descendant of Prince Frederick. 

The prince was not without a certain affectation of literary taste. He 
expressed himself gratified with the ‘ Rambler,’ and offered to take the 
author under his patronage ; he presented Tindal with a gold medal ; he 
honoured Pope with a complimentary visit ; he sent the author of 
‘ Leonidas’ a £500 note j and he is even said to have actually written 
a book himself, called ‘ The History of Prince Titi,’ which appeared in 
1736. The manuscript of this work, in the pidnce’s hand-writing, is 
reported to have beeu found amongst the papers of Ralph the historian. 
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Willtam aurjttstuB, of Cumfierfana. 

BORN A. D. 1721 . — DIED A. D. 1765 . 

This pvince, the third sou of George II. and Queen Caroline, was 
born on the 15th of April, 1721. He gave early indications of consi- 
derable activity of intellect, and a predilection for a military life. In 
1743 he made his first campaign in Germany. He was present, with 
his father, at the battle of Dettingen, and behaved with great gallantry 
on that occasion : when the earl of Stair resigned his command in the 
Netherlands, the duke of Cumberland, though scarcely twenty-four 
years old, and utterly destitute of experience, was placed at the head 
of the British and Hanoverian army. In the beginning of the campaign 
of 1744, Marshal Saxe, the French general, having invested Tournay, 
the allies determined on attempting its relief. The French were post- 
ed behind the village of Fontenoy on some eminences which command- 
ed the approach to their lines. The British infantry, having formed a 
kind of close square, threw themselves on the centre of the enemy’s 
lines ; but after six hours of heroic effort, during all which time they 
were exposed to a determined resistance in front, and a heavy flanking 
fire, they were compelled to retire, leaving 12,000 men on the field. 

Soon after the landing of Prince Charles Edward Stuart in Scotland, 
the duke of Cumberland arrived from the continent, with some I’egi- 
ments of dragoons and infantry. In this campaign, the details of which 
w'ill be narrated in the next memoir, the duke won more laurels than 
he was destined ever to reap in Flanders ; but he sullied them by his 
ferocity, and the unrelenting cruelty which he exhibited towards men, 
whose heroism at least should have won them the respect of a' soldier. 
It was fortunate for the duke’s fame, that his predecessors in the con- 
duct of this brief domestic campaign were such imbeciles as they prov- 
ed themselves to be. His military resources — and he undoubtedly 
possessed considerable military talent — were thus displayed to the best 
advantage, and he was raised at once by a grateful public, saved from 
the horrors of a civil war, to the very pinnacle of military glory. Par- 
liament conferred on him a substantial mark of its approbation by in- 
creasing his allowance of £15,000 per annum to £40,000. He con- 
tinued for a long period the popular idol, though his good fortune 
deserted him again on his return to Flanders, where the French carried 
every thing before them. 

In 1751, he incurred some odium, on account of his project for im- 
proving the discipline of the British soldiers, by the introduction of a 
severer military code. In his amended mutiny-bill, the penalty of 
death, says Walpole, came over as often as the curses in the commina- 
tion on Ash-Wednesday. By this ill-judged severity, and the want of 
feeling which he displayed on the death of hjs brother Frederick, the 
duke became so unpopular, that the idea of his ever becoming regent 
Avas received with general alarm ; and the king himself seems to have 
participated in the public feeling. The duke felt so mortified at the 
doAvager-princess of Wales being nominated regent, in the event of a 
minority, that he declared to his friends that he now felt his own 
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insignificance, and wisbed tbe name of William could be blotted out of 
the English annals." 

In 1757, tbe French having made an irruption into Germany, and 
threatened Hanover, his royal highness reluctantly undertook the com- 
mand-in-chief in Germany. The French, under Marshal D’Etrees, 
were allowed successively to cross the Rhine and the Weser unoppos- 
ed ; and the duke retired before them, until he was driven into a posi- 
tion where he could neither procure provisions nor attack the enemy 
with any hope of success. In this situation he was compelled to capi- 
tulate; and a convention was signed at Closter-Seven, by which the 
electorate of Hanover was yielded to the French. Walpole asserts 
that the duke, notwithstanding the unfortunate issue of this campaign, 
evinced consummate military skill in conducting it. We suspect there 
are few who will allow Walpole’s opinion on this point to outweigh the 
evidence of skill arising from the issue of the campaign itself; but there 
is one point which Walpole clearly establishes on behalf of the duke, 
namely, that his conduct was dignified, and in all respects worthy of a 
great mind, when disowned by his father for the unfortunate conven- 
tion of Closter-Seven. 

The duke, after these events, retired altogether from public life. He 
died suddenly on the 31st of October, 1765. 


Charles eEUtoatit Stuart. 

BORN A. D. 1720. — DIED A. D. 1788. 

Charles Edwaro, eldest son of James Stuart, by Maria Clemen- 
tina, was born at Rome, on the 30th of November, 1720. The history 
of the Stuart family is a singular one. Lord Hailes declares himself 
unable to trace their origin. They were probably a wealthy and 
powerful Norman family, who derived the name by which they are 
now known, from their office as stewards of Scotland. After they 
reached the throne by marriage, their course may be traced in history 
by the peculiar difficulties and sorrows which pressed so heavily upon 
all the race, but were seen most distinctly in the fortunes of Mary and 
her grandson Charles. No doubt there was much to condemn in their 
personal characters, and their maxims of government were such as 
never could be tolerated in a nation having the least pretension to be 
called free ; still, we can hardly refuse our sympathy to their ‘ dis- 
crowned heads,’ as we trace their course from the rough mountains of 
the north to the sunny plains of Italy, where it ended ingloriously at 
last.- ■ 

Nothing could be more natural than that the young chevalier, as he 
was called, should consider himself the rightful heir to the English 
throne,-;— a right which had been admitted by the nation itself for more 
than one generation, and which many lofty minds believed in so firmly 
that they were willing to die in defence of it. With these feelings be 
eagerly grasped at the overtures which were made to liira, towards the 
close of 1743, by the French government, for the invasion of Britain. 

Notwithstanding the iailnre of the plans of the French cabinet, the 
prince still cherished the idea of regaining his ancestral throne by force 
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of arms. Fi’ance, however, was now neither able nor willing to I’ender 
him efficient aid. It was willing indeed to keep the exiled family as a 
thorn in the side of England, but that was all; there was not enough 
to be gained by France, from a change of dynasty in England, to 
make the former power willing to sacrifice much to effect it. Still 
there was much in the aspect of affairs in England, at this conjuncture, 
to encourage a daring adventurer for a crown or a scaffold. She was 
involved in one of those endless and unmeaning continental wars, in 
which she has wasted so much treasure and blood. Her arms had 
but lately been foiled at the battle of Fontenoy; her navy was, as usual, 
engaged at the world’s end; the people were complaining bitterly of 
war, oppression, and taxes ; and two parties were struggling fiercely for 
political preponderance in the affairs of government. 

It was at such a crisis that the chevalier resolved to embark his for- 
tunes in one desperate attempt. His own resources were contemptible ; 
he did not possess above £4,000 ; he had no experienced officer with 
him ; and his naval armament consisted of an old sixty gun ship, and a 
small vessel carrying sixteen guns. The, Lyon man-of-war attacked, 
and so disabled his larger vessel, soon after leaving Belleisle, that she 
was compelled to put about and return to port ; but the smaller vessel 
conveyed the gallant adventurer safely to South Uist, where he imme- 
diately landed with only seven attendants, at Borodale, a farm belong- 
ing to Clanranald, a gallant young chieftain, who represented to him 
the hopelessness of the undertaking, but nevertheless devoted his heart 
and hand to the service of the prince. At Borodale, the chevalier was 
joined by Donald Cameron, called young Lochiel, because his father 
was still living, though an exile on account of his former exertions in 
favour of the Stuarts. We are told by Home, that had Lochiel declin- 
ed following the prince’s standard, not another chief in all the High- 
lands would have taken arms for the exiled king. 

Encouraged by this success, Charles removed to Kinlochmoidart, 
and thence to Loehshiel, near the eastern extremity of which, in the 
vale of Glenfinnin, he unfurled his standard at the head of a force of 
1200 men, and declared war upon the Elector of Hanover, the usurper 
of his father’s throne. The little army now about to undertake so 
desperate an enterprise, was composed of a few country gentlemen, act- 
ing as commanders of battalions, raised from the peasants or com- 
moners of their estates, and officered by the principal farmers or tacks- 
men. None of them pretended to knowledge of military affairs, and 
very few had ever seen an action. With such inadequate forces the 
adventurer marched forward, like the hero of a romance, to prove his 
fortunes.* The king was in Hanover when the insurrection began. 
The nation w'as governed by a regency in his absence, and the affairs 
of Scotland were intrusted to the marquess of Tweeddale. The intelli- 
gence came on all parties most unexpectedly, and for a while very ineffi- 
cient measures were adopted by the government. Sir' John Cope, 
commander of the forces in Scotland, took counsel with the celebrated 
Duncan Forbes, who advised him instantly to march forward, and en- 
deavour to crush the nascent rebellion before all the disaffected clans 
had time to assemble in arms. Accordingly he marched with 1400 
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men upon Fort Augustus, wMch is in the centre of the district where 
the troubles began; but he found himself so completely bewildered and 
beset, that he turned aside to Inverness, leaving the low country open 
to the chevalier. This movement of Cope removed every obstacle 
wiiich could have prevented Charles from pressing on to Edinburgh ; 
he therefore advanced rapidly on the Scottish metropolis, which, with 
the exception of the castle, surrendered without a blow. 

The adventurer for some days held his court in Holyrood, the palace 
of his fathers, where he saw himself surrounded by the chivalry and 
beauty of the land. The general enthusiasm was extreme ; and care 
was taken to fan the flame by those beautiful melodies, full of political 
allusions, thinly veiled under expressions of lover-like attachment, which 
kept up a feeling both in cottager and castler that there would be ‘ nae 
luck about the house’ till its rightful lord was once more established at 
its head. 

Meanwhile Cope, who had got his troops transported by sea to 
Dunbar, advanced npon Edinburgh. The armies met at Preston, a 
village about nine miles from Edinburgh, where the king’s forces sus- 
tained an instantaneous and complete defeat. The Highlanders brake 
in upon them sword in hand; their I’anks were at once thrown into 
confusion ; tlie general was borne away by the retreating torrent ; and 
no one maintained the honour of the royalists but the celebrated 
Colonel Gardiner, who, deserted by his own troop, put himself at the 
head of a few resolute men, and was cut down under the wall of his 
own park, which was on the border of the field of battle. 

The Highland army, now about 6000 strong, advanced into England, 
although Marshal Wade lay at Newcastle with an army, and the duke 
of Cumberland was at the head of another in the centre of the kingdom. 
They took Carlisle, a place of some strength, and advanced some miles 
beyond Derby, within four days’ march of London. The confusion 
and terror into which all classes were thrown by the news of these 
events was not surprising ; but the imbecility of the government, and 
the military leaders, at this crisis, appears utterly unaccountable. 
London, says a contemporary of these transactions, writing on the spur 
of the moment, lies open as a prize to the first comers, whether Scotch 
or Dutch ; anti a letter from Gray to Florace Walpole paints an indif- 
ference yet more ominous to the public cause than the general panic : 
“ The common people, in town at least, know how to he afraid ; but we 
are such uncommon people here (at Cambridge) as to have no more 
sense of danger than if tlie battle had been fought where and when the 
battle of Cannse was. I heard three sensible middle-aged men, when 
the Scotch were said to be at Stamford, and actually were at Derby, 
talking of hiring a chaise to go to Caxton (a place on the high road) 
to see the pretender and Highlanders as they passed.” Edward’s 
cause, however, though triumphant thus far, made no accessions in 
the towns through which his victorious army passed. There were 
Jacobites enough in England ; but few were animated with the chival- 
rous spirit of the Highlanders. Had the prince succeeded, he would 
have found thousands declaring in his favour ; but, so long as the event 
was uncertain, there were few indeed who vimuld hazard their lives and 
their property to aid him. 

It is not distinctly known what counsels induced the invading army 
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to turn tlieiv steps back upon Scotland ; it is proved, however, that tlie 
error lay not with the prince; “it is proved that no cowardice on his 
part, — no wish to retreat from the desperate adventure in which he was 
engaged, and to shelter himself from its consequences, — dictated the 
movement which was then adopted. Vestigia nulla retrorsim had 
been his motto from the beginning. When retreat was determined 
upon — contrary to his arguments, entreaties, and tears — ^lie evidently 
considered his cause as desperate: he seemed, in many respects, an 
altered man ; and, from being the leader of his little host, became in 
appearance, as he was in reality, their reluctant follower. While the 
Highland army advanced, Charles was always in the van by break of 
day ; — in retreat, his alacrity was gone, and often they were compelled 
to wait for him ; — he lost his spirit, his gaiety, his hardihood, and he 
never regained them but when battle was spoken of. In later life, when 
all hopes of his re-establishment were ended, Charles Edward sunk into 
frailties by which he was debased and dishonoured. But let us be just 
to the memory of the unfortunate. Without courage, he had never 
made the attempt, — without address and military talent, he had never 
kept together hia own desultory bands, oi’ discomfited the more experi- 
enced soldiers of his enemy ; — and finally, without patience, resolution, 
and fortitude, he could never have supported his cause so long, under 
successive disappointments, or fallen at last with honour, by an accum- 
ulated and overwhelming pressure. 

“When the resolution of retreat was adopted, it was accomplished with 
a dexterous celerity, as remarkable as the audacity of the advance. 
With Ligoniei'’s army on one flank, and Cumberland’s in the rear, — 
surrounded by hostile forces, — and without one hope remaining of 
countenance or assistance from the Jacobites of England, the High- 
landers made their retrograde movement without either fear or loss, and 
had the advantage at Clifton, near Penrith, in the only skirmish which 
took place betu'een them and their numerous pursuers. The same 
good fortune seemed for a time to attend the continuation of the war, 
wdien removed once more to Scotland. The chevalier, at the head of 
his little army, returned to the north more like a victor than a retreat- 
ing adventurer. He laid Glasgow under ample contribution, refreshed 
and collected his scattered troops, and laid siege to Stirling, whose 
castle guards the principal passage betw'een the Highlands and Low- 
lands. In the meanwhile General Hawley was sent against him ; an 
officer so confident of success, that he declared he would trample the 
Highland insurgents into dust with only two regiments of dragoons ; 
and whose first order, on entering Edinburgh, was to set up a gibbet 
in the Grass-market, and another between Leith and Edinburgli, But 
this commander received from his despised opponents so sharp a defeat 
at Falkirk, that, notwithstanding all the colours which he could put 
upon it, the affair appeai’ed not much more creditable than that of 
Prestonpans. How Hawley looked on this occasion, we learn by a 

letter from General Wightman ; ‘ General H y is in much the same 

situation as General C — e ; he was never seen in the field during the 
battle ; and every thing wmuld have gone to wreck, in -a worse manner 
then at Preston, if General Huske had not. acted with judgment and 

courage, and appeared every where. H y seems to be sensible of 

his misconduct ; for, when I was with hiip. on Saturday morning at 
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Linlithgow, he looked most wretchedly ; even worse than C — e did a 
few houre after his scuftle, when I saw him at Fala,’ *^ 

• “ Even when the approach of the duke of Cumberland, with a pre- 
dominant force, compelled these adventurers to retreat towards their 
northern recesses, they were so far from being disheartened that they 
generally had the advantage in the sort of skirmishing warfare which 
preceded their final defeat at Culloden. On this occasion, they seein, for 
the first time, to have laboured under a kind of judicial infatuation. They 
did not defend the passage of Spey, though broad, deep, rapid, and 
dangerous ; they did not retreat before the duke into the defiles of their 
own mountains, where regular troops pursuing them could not long 
have subsisted ; they did not even withdraw two leagues, which would 
have placed them in a position inaccessible to horse and favourable to 
their own mode of fighting ; they did not aw'ait their own reinforcements, 
although three thousand men, a number equal to one half of their army, 
were witliin a day’s march ; — but, on the contrary, they wasted the 
spirits of their people, already exhausted by hunger and dispirited by 
retreat, in a forced march, with the purpose of a night attack, which 
was hastily and rashly adopted, and as inconsiderately abandoned ; and 
at length drew up in an open plain, exposed to the fire of artillery, and 
protected from the charge of cavalry only by a park wall, which was 
soon pulled down. This they did, though they themselves had no 
efficient force of either description ; and in such a hopeless position they 
awaited the encounter of an enemy more than double their numbers, 
fully equipped, and in a complete state for battle. The result was what 
might have been expected — the loss, namely, of all but their honour, 
which was well maintained, since they left nearly the half of their army 
upon the field.” ^ . 

The duke of Cumberland sullied the honour of his victory by bis 
cold-blooded cruelty towards the vanquished. Mr Croker endeavours 
to extenuate the duke by alleging that orders were found, addressed by 
Lord George Murray to his army, directing them to give no quarter ; 
supposing the fact to have been as stated, it will go but a little way to 
apologize for the duke, for one piece of barbarity cannot be received as 
a legitimate excuse for another, especially in the circumstances of per- 
fect security in which the duke was placed by his victory; but the 
truth is, the alleged orders were a forgery, — they were fabricated after- 
wards, when the public voice began to call for some vindication of the 
duke’s proceedings. But the civil government itself was not behind 
the army in following up the work of blood ; in the strong language of 
Johnson, “statutes reaped the refuse of the sword.” Above eighty 
persons, including Lords Kilmarnock, Balmerino, and Lovat, were put 
to death with all the forms of law. 

The escape of Charles, after the battle of Culloden, is a very singular 
and romantic aftair. He made his escape to the western ■ isles, where 
he was hunted from place to place with a reward of £30,000 on his 
head. To the eternal honour of the Highland name, although the 
prince was compelled to trust himself, on different occasions, to above 
thirty diff'erent persons, some of them in the very lowest ranks of life, 

.* Culloden Papers, p. 267 . 

* Sir W. Scott, Quarterly Review, vol, xiv. 
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not one could be tempted by gold to betray him. His course in Scot- 
land ended where it began. Moidart was the place where he landed 
fourteen months before, and from this place he embarked on board a 
French vessel which had succeeded in eluding the vigilance of the 
English cruisers. He got on board with about one hundred of his 
adherents, and, after a nine days’ voyage, landed near Morlaix, in 
Brittany. The king of France at first received him with kindness, and 
assigned him a residence in the palace of ^t Germains ; but, on the 
conclusion of the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, he was compelled to quit 
the French dominions. 

It is said . that he ventured to visit England, in disguise, so early as 
1747. This fact is doubtful; but there is clear evidence that he was in 
London in 1750. It seems that in the month of September of that year, 
Dr King, principal of St Mary’s hall, Oxford, a staunch Jacobite, received 
a message from Lady Primrose, desiring to see him; and, upon his 
obeying the summons, was suddenly introduced to Prince Charles, who 
had come over at the instigation of some ill-informed people, to make a 
new attempt for the crown. He remained only five daj’'s in London, 
during which time Dr King saw him frequently.^ The' following is Dr 
King’s sketch of the prince ; 

“As to his person, he is tall and well-made, but stoops a little, owing 
perhaps to the great fatigue which he underwent in his northern expe- 
dition. He has an handsome face and good ejms ; (I think his busts, 
which about this time were commonly sold in London, are more like 
him than any of his pictures which I have 3’'et seen;) but in a polite 
company he would not pass for a genteel man. He hath a quick 
apprehension, and speaks French, Italian, and English, the last with a 
little of a foreign accent. As to the rest, very little care seems to have 
been taken of his education. He had not made the belles lettres or any 
of the finer arts his study, which surprised me much, considering his 
preceptors, and the noble opportunities hd must have alwaj^'s had in that 
nursery of all the elegant and liberal arts and sciences. But I was still 
more astonished, when I found him unacquainted with the history and 
constitution of England, in which he ought to have been very early 
instructed. I never heard him express any noble or benevolent senti- 
ments, the certain indications of a great soul and a good heart ; or 
discover any sorrow or compassion for the misfortunes of so many 
worthy men who had sufiered in his cause. But the worst part of his 
character is his love of money, a vice which I do not remember to have 
been imputed by our historians to any of his ancestors, and is the cer- 
tain index of a base 'and little mind. I know it may be urged in his 
vindication, that a prince in exile ought to be an economist. And so 
he ought ; but nevertheless his purse should be alw'ays open, as long as 
there is any thing in it, to relieve the necessities of his friends and 
adherents. King Charles the Second, during his banishment, would 
liave shared the last pistole in his pocket with his little family. But I 
have known this gentleman with two thousand louis-d’ors in his strong 
box pretend he was in great distress, and borrow money from a lady in 
Paris, who was not in affluent circumstances. His most faithful ser- 
vants, wdio had closely attended him in all his difficulties, were ill re- 
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warded. Two Frenchmen, who had left every thing to follow his 
fortune, who had been sent as couriers through half Europe, and 
executed their commissions with great punctuality and exactness, were 
suddenly discharged, without any faults imputed to them, or any re- 
compense for their past service. To this spirit of avarice may be added 
his insolent manner of treating his immediate dependants, very unbe- 
coming a great prince, and a sure prognostic of what might be expected 
from him if ever he acquired sovereign power. Sir J. Harrington, and 
Colonel Goring, who suffered themselves to be imprisoned with him, 
rather than desert him, when the rest of his family and attendants fled, 
were afterwards obliged to quit his service on account of his illiberal 
behaviour. But there is one part of his character, which I must parti- 
cularly insist on, since it occasioned the defection of the most powerful 
of his friends and adherents in England, and by some concurring acci- 
dents totally blasted all his hopes and pretensions. When he ivas in 
Scotland, he had a mistress, whose name is Walkenshaw, and whose 
sister was at that time, and is still, housekeeper at Leicester house. 
Some years after he was released from his prison, and conducted out 
of France, he sent for this girl, who soon, acquired such a dominion 
over him, that she was acquainted with all his schemes, and trusted 
with his most secret coirespondence. As soon as this was known in 
England, all those persons of distinction who were attached to him, 
were greatly alarmed ; they imagined that this wench had been placed 
in his family by the English ministers ; and, considering her sister’s 
.situation, they seemed to have some ground for their suspicion ; where- 
fore they despatched a gentleman to Paris, where the prince then was, 
who had instructions to insist that Mrs Walkenshaw should be removed 
to a convent for a certain term; but her gallant absolutely refused to 
comply with this demand ; and although Mr M‘Namara, the gentleman 
who was sent to him, who has a natural eloquence, and an excellent 
understanding, urged the most cogent reasons, and used all the arts of 
persuasion to induce him to part with his mistress, and even proceeded 
so far as to assure him, according to his instructions, that an immediate 
interruption of all correspondence with his most powerful friends in 
England, and in short that the ruin of his interest, which was now daily 
increasing, would be the infallible consequence of his refusal ; yet he 
continued inflexible, and all M'Namara’s entreaties and remonstrances 
were ineffectual. M'Namara staid in Paris some days bejmnd the time 
prescribed him, endeavouring to reason the prince into a better temper; 
but finding him obstinately persevere in his first answer, he took his 
leave with concern and indignation, saying, as he passed out, ‘ What 
has your family done, Sir, thus to draw down the vengeance of Heaven 
on every branch of it through so many ages ? ’ It is worthy of remark, 
that in all the conferences which M‘Namara had with the prince on 
this occasion, the latter declared, that it was not a violent passion, or 
indeed any particular regard, which attached him to Mrs Walkenshaw, 
and that he could see her removed from him without any concern ; but 
he would not receive directions, in respect to his private conduct, from 
any man alive.-— -When M‘Namara returned to London, and reported 
the prince’s answer to the gentlemen who had employed him, they were 
astonished and confounded. However, they soon resolved on the 
measures which they were to pursue for the future, and determined no 
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longer to serve a man wlio conld not be persuaded to serve himself, and 
chose rather to endanger +he lives of his best and most faithful friends, 
than part with an harlot, whom, as he often declared, he neither loved 
nor esteemed. If ever that old adage, Quos Jupiter vuU perdere, he. 
could be properly applied to any person, whom could it so well fit as 
the gentleman of whom I have been speaking? for it is difficult by any 
other means to account for such a sudden infatuation. He was, indeed, 
soon afterwards made sensible of his misconduct, when it was too late 
to repair it : for from this era may truly be dated the ruin of his 
cause; which, for the future, can only subsist in the non-juring con- 
gregations, which are generally foi'med of the meanest people, from 
whom no danger to the present government need ever be apprehended.” 

On the death of his father, Charles Edward assumed the title of king 
of Great Britain, but he was not recognised in this character by the 
papal and other courts which had acknowledged his father’s claim to 
the title. The French and Spanish governments, however, with the 
view of embarrassing the British councils, got him persuaded, by the 
offer of a large pension, to marry the young princess Louisa Maximi- 
liana of Stolberg-Goedern. The marriage was issueless. The prince 
died at Rome on the 31st of January, 1788. He had for many years 
previous to this event been separated from his wife. He bequeathed 
his property to the duchess of Albany, his natural daughter, probably 
by the female named Walkenshaw, of w’hom mention has already been 
made. His widow is reported to have entered into a second marriage. 
She died in 1824. 


Stuart, (ffarlutnal Sorit. 

BORN A. D. 1723 . — ^DIED A. D. 1807 . 

Henry Benedict Maria Clement, the last descendant of the 
royal line of the Stuarts, was born at Rome, in March, 1725. He was 
early destined for the church, but the pope granted him a dispensation 
by which he was enabled to hold benefices without having received the 
ecclesiastical , tonsure. 

In 1745, while his elder brother was in Scotland, striking a last blow 
for the crown of Britain, he went to France for the purpose of taking 
the command of some troops wdiich wmre about to embark at Dunkirk, 
with a view to support the Stuart cause in Scotland ; but the news of 
the battle of Culloden prevented the embarkation of the armament, and 
Prince Henry returning to Rome soon afterwards took holy orders. 
In 1747, Pope Benedict XIV. raised him to the purple, with the title 
of Cardinal York. He was subsequently made chancellor of St Peter’s, 
and bishop of Frescati. 

On the death of his brother in 1788, he caused medals to be struck, 
bearing his own portrait, with the inscription, Henricus Nonus 
Anglia! Rex; and, on the obverse, Gratia Dei, non voluntate 
HOMINUM. In the vicissitudes of fortune, the cardinal ultimately 
became dependent on the bounty of the monarch whose titles he had 
thus usurped. He had disposed of the greater part of his effects in 
1796, in order to assist Pius VI. in making up the sum levied on him 
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])y Buonaparte. In 1798, the French army plundered his villa, and 
he retired to Venice in a state of destitution. His friends laid a state- 
ment of his case before the reigning sovereign of England, George III., 
who liberally granted the amiable but unfortunate cardinal a pension 
of £4000 per annum, on ivhich he subsisted till his death in 1807. 

Eorif mtnfl:. 

BORN A. D. 1069. — DIED A. D, 1734. 

Lord King, chancellor of England, and celebrated for his ecclesias- 
tical and theological researches as well as for his knowledge of consti- 
tutional law, was the son of a drysalter at Exeter in Devonshire, and 
was born at that place in 1669. His father designed to bring up his 
son to his own trade, and with this view kept him in his shop for some 
years ; but the youth devoted every spare moment to study, and made 
himself a very accomplished scholar while attending in his father’s 
warehouse. 

The celebrated Locke, who was his maternal uncle, was so pleased 
with the talents and acquirements of the lad that he advised his father 
to allow him to devote himself to a learned profession ; and the father 
having acceded to the proposal, young King entered the Inner Temple, 
and applied himself vigorously to the study of law. 

His finst publication, however, was of a nature somewhat remote from 
his professional studies. It was entitled, ‘ An Inquiry into the Consti- 
tution, Discipline, Unity, and Worship of the Primitive Church.’ In 
this treatise. King contends for the independent form of church polity ; 
but advocates measures of unity and reconciliation amongst all protes- 
tant churches. A Mr Elys published remarks upon it in 1694, and a 
IMr Sclater produced a formal and elaborate answer to the Inquiry. 

In 1699, Mr King, now of considerable reputation in his profession, 
was returned to parliament for the borough of Beer- Alston in his native 
county, which place he continued to represent during five successive 
parliaments. Pursuing his ecclesiastical researches, he published, in 
1702, ‘ The History of the Apostles’ Creed,’ a work of much originality 
and research. In 1708, he was made recorder of London ; and the 
year following he received the honour of knighthood from Queen Anne. 
Upon the accession of George I., he was appointed lord-chief-justice of 
the court of common pleas, and soon after sworn of the privy-council. 

On the 25th of May, 1725, he was elevated to the peerage by the 
title of Lord King, Baron Ockham; and on the 1st of June following, 
the great seal was placed in his hands. He filled the office of lord- 
cliancellor till within eight raonths of his death, which, was hastened by 
the assiduity and scrupulous fidelity with which he sought to discharge 
the high duties of his office. He died on the 22d of July, 1734, leav- 
ing a character unsullied by even the whisper of reproach ; although, 
if the authority of Sir Egerton Brydges is to be received on such a 
point, he did not make such a figure as a lawyer as was expected when 
he was raised to the woolsack. 
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BORN A. D. 1672 . DIED A. D. 1743 . 

William Shippen, — honest Shippen,” as Pope somewhere calls 
him, — ^was the son of a Cheshire clergyman. He was chosen succes- 
sively representative for Bramber in Sussex, Saltash in Cornwall, and 
Newton in Lancashire. 

From the moment of his entrance into parliament, until the period of 
his death, Shippen was an undisguised advocate of the claims of the 
house of Stuart. His talents were so formidable, that the court made 
various efforts to buy him over, but in vain ,* although his annual in- 
come, previous to his marriage, did not exceed £400, yet he was inac- 
cessible to temptation, and, by a strict economy, managed to preserve 
his independence and reputation in the midst of a most venal age. He 
at length became rich by his marriage with the daughter of Sir Richard 
Stote, who is said to have brought him a fortune of £70,000. His 
attachment to the house of Stuart was at one time brought under brief 
suspicion by his conduct on Sandys’s motion for the impeachment of 
Walpole. Shippen declared that he looked on this motion as only a 
scheme for turning out one minister and bringing in another ; and that 
he would give himself no concern in the question : whereupon he with- 
drew, and was followed by thirty-four of his friends. His conduct on 
this occasion excited great surprise ; but the real cause of it has since 
become known. Walpole, having discovered a correspondence between 
one of Shippen’s friends and the pretender, Shippen waited on Sir Ro- 
bert, and besought him to save the delinquent. Walpole consented to 
do so, and then said to Shippen, “ I cannot desire you to vote with the 
administration ; for, with your principles, I have no right to expect it ; 
but I require, whenever any question is brought forward in the house 
personally affecting me, you will recollect the favour I am now grant- 
ing you.” 

Shippen was the author of several political tracts. He died in 1743. 
His brother. Dr Robert Shippen, principal of Brazen-nose college, Ox- 
ford, was a man of considerable abilities. 


BORN A. D. 1670 . — DIED A. D. 1746 . 

This eminent lawyer was born on the 7th of March, 1670. He 
ivas the second son of Edmund Fortescue of London, by Sarah, daugh- 
ter of Henry Aland of Waterford, Esq. He was lineally descended 
from the celebrated Sir John Fortescue, lord-chief-justice of England 
in the x’eign of Henry VI. 

He was called to the bar about the time of the Revolution . In 1714 
he received the appointment of solicitor-general to his highness the 
prince of Wales; and soon after was constituted solicitor-general to his 
majesty, in room of Nicholas Lechmere, resigned. In Hilary-term, 
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1 7 iO, tlie king appointed him one of the barons of exchequer. In 171 8 
he was made one of the justices of the king’s bench. 

On the accession of George II., he appears to have been in disgrace 
for some time, as bis commission was superseded, but for wliat reason 
has not transpired. He regained his majesty’s favour, however ; and 
in January, 1728, was appointed one of tlie justices of the court of 
common pleas. He resigned in 1746, when he was created a peer of 
Ireland by the style and title of John, Lord Fortescue Aland, Baron 
Fortescue of Credan. He died on the 19th of December, in the same 
year. 

He edited his ancestor’s treatise on ‘ Tlie Difference between an 
Absolute and Limited Monarchy and published ' Reports of Select 
Cases in Westminster Hall.’ He was the friend and associate of Pope, 
for whom he supplied the burlesque of ‘ Stradling versus Styles.’ 

BORN A. D. 1669. — ^nren A.D. 1744. 

This brave officer entered the navy at a very early age, and passed 
regularly through every gradation of rank, till he reached the very 
highest in the service. In 1697, we find him commanding a small 
frigate, called the Virgin ; and no mention is made of any subsequent • 
command held by him till the year 1707, when he was captain of the 
Chester, a frigate of fifty guns, which was captured by the French 
squadron, under the Count de Fovbin, wdiile convoying the Lisbon 
fleet, in concert with the Ruby frigate. The particulars of this disas- 
ter have been briefly related as follows : — 

‘‘ As the fleet was not only of very considerable intrinsic value, but 
of the highest consequence and importance considered in a national 
light, — for all the provisions, stores, and upwards of one thousand horses 
for the service of the ensuing campaign in Spain, were embarked on 
board it, — ^it was thought proper to strengthen the convoy by the addi- 
tion of two ships of eighty guns, and one of seventy-six, all under the 
command of Commodore Edw’ards, who was to see them fifty leagues 
to the south-west of Scilly, where it was presumed they wmuld be per- 
fectly out of danger from the Dunkirk squadron, which was the only 
quarter from whence any attack was apprehended. The fleet was not 
completely collected and ready to sail till the 9th of October ; and, on 
the 10th, having then proceeded on their voyage no farther than tlie 
Lizard, they fell in with the united squadrons of Forbin and Du Guai 
Trouin. Reinforced as the escort was, it was unable to contend against 
an enemy so wonderfully superior. The commodore’s ship, the Cum- 
berland, as well as the Ruby and Chester, after having separately made 
a most gallant, and, indeed, desperate defence, fell into the hands of 
the enemy. The Chester became the prize of the count De Forbin 
himself, who, notwithstanding the disparity of force, v'hich totally an- 
nihilated every thing like glory in his conduct, was wonderfully elated 
at the success, which was most romantically magnified on the part of 
the French. ’ *Captain Balchen was exchanged the following year, and 
being brought to trial for the loss of his vessel, was most honourably 
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acquitted. In 1717, he commanded the Oxford of seventy guns, iii the 
Baltic fleet, under Sir George Byng. 

In 1728 he was promoted to be rear-admiral of the blue ; and, next 
year, was made rear-admiral of the white. In 1733 he was appointed 
vice-admiral of the white. After six years of inactivity, he was sent 
into the Mediterranean ; but was soon afterwards withdrawn from that 
station to take command of the channel fleet. In 1743 he was ap- 
pointed admiral of the white; and, in the same year, he succeeded Sir 
John Jennings in the governorship of Greenwich hospital. 

Next year he accepted the command of a large fleet which had been 
drawn together, and equipped with all possible expedition, for the purpose 
of relieving the squadron under Sir Charles Hardy, then blocked up in 
the Tagus by a superior force. Sir John hoisted his flag on this occa- 
sion, on board the Victory of one hundred and ten guns, a ship allowmd 
at that time to be the finest ever built. His crew consisted of 1100 
picked men, and there w’ere upwards of fifty young gentlemen on board 
serving as naval cadets. Sir John speedily effected the main object of 
the expedition by relieving Sir Charles ; but, while on its return to 
England, the fleet encountered a violent storm in the bay of Biscay ; 
and the Victory, separating from her companions, is supposed to have 
struck on the Casket rocks near Alderney. 


EOItN A. D. 1670. DIED A, D. 1749. 

This excellent naval officer was, the descendant of a respectable 
Irish family. Having received what w'as called the king’s letter at an 
early age, he passed, with considerable credit, through the stations of 
midshipman and lieutenant, and was, on account of his very meritori- 
ous conduct at the engagement off Beachy Head, promoted on the 6th 
July, 1690, to be commander of the Pelican fire-ship. He owed every 
subsequent advaneement entirely to his own merit. 

In the year 1693 he was captain of the Sheerness, a frigate mount- 
ing twenty-eight guns, one of the unfortunate squadron under Sir 
George Rooke, to whose protection the Smyrna fleet was confided. 
Captain Norris acquired, nevertheless, on that occasion, the highest 
credit ; for his sagacity and activity in executing the commands of his 
admiral were considered to have materially lessened the weight of the 
disaster, by preventing many of the merchant-ships from falling into 
the liands of the enemy, as, in all probability, they otherwise inevi- 
tably would have done. Iii reward for his conduct, he was, after his 
return to England, promoted to the command of the Carlisle, a fourth 
rate ; and, having distinguished himself very highly, in the month of 
January, 1694-5, in the attack of two Frepch men-of-war, the Con- 
tent and Trident, both of which were captured after a severe action, 
he was recommended by Mr Russell to the command of the Content. 
This ship was considered one of the finest of her class then existing. 

In 1696 he was appointed commodore of a small squadron, consisting 
of four fourth rates, an equal number of frigates, two bomb-ketehes, 
and as many fire-ships, ordered to Hudson’s bay, for the recovery of 
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the British settlements in that quarter, which had surrendered a short 
time before to a French armament. On his arrival at Newfoundland, 
lie received intelligence that a squadron, consisting of five large French 
ships, had been seen in the bay of Conception, Agreeably to his in- 
structions, he immediately called a council of war, in which the unani- 
mous opinion was, that the squadron which had been seen wms a part 
of that commanded by the marquess De Nesmond, vyhich was known 
to be much superior to the force under Mr Norris. The land-officers, 
therefore, considered it extremely imprudent that the ships should ven- 
ture to sea, but insisted that they should wait the approach of their 
antagonists, under the protection of the batteries raised on shore. A 
few of the naval officers were unhappily of the same opinion, and the 
question of putting to sea was accordingly carried against Norris, and 
those who entertained the same sentiments witli him, by a great major- 
ity. His opinion was, that the enemy’s vessels were not those under 
the orders of the marquess De Nesmond, but some which had casually 
put into the bay for supplies ; and he accordingly despatched a frigate 
to reconnoitre, and received, on her return, the truly mortifying intel- 
ligence, that his own suggestions were true, and that the ships discov- 
ered were returning to Europe under the command of Pointi, laden 
with the plunder of the Spanish West Indies, and which, from the in- 
feriority of their force, would undoubtedly have fallen an easy prey to 
the British armament. In about a month after the first alarm, how- 
ever, the marquess De Nesmond arrived with a squadron of sixteen 
ships of war, ton of which w^ere of the line, and some of them very 
large. The French admiral, on his approach, discovering the disposi- 
tions made by Norris for his reception, prudently desisted from all 
attack, and the island of Newfoundland remained for that time unmo- 
lested. 

Diu’ing the peace •which presently followed, Captain Norris was em- 
ployed as captain of the Winchester, first on the Mediterranean, and 
afterwards on the Newfoundland station. Immediately after the acces- 
sion of Queen Anne, he was appointed to the Orford, of seventy guns, 
one of the fleet sent on the expedition against Cadiz. On his passage 
thither, he had the good fortune to make no less than six prizes ; but, 
during this service, he unfortunately got involved in a dispute which 
threatened to terminate his naval career. He was naturally of a very 
warm temper, — extremely irritable and violent when excited. A dif- 
ference having arisen between him and Captain Ley, 'W'ho then com- 
manded the Sovereign, as captain to Sir George Rooke, the command- 
er-in-chief, Norris so far lost command of himself, as not only to strike, 
but to draw his swox’d upon his brother officer. The insult was still 
more flagrant, from the circumstance of its having taken place on the 
quarter-deck of Ley’s own ship, wdio -was also a much older officer in 
the service than Captain Norris. Sir George Hooke felt himself re- 
duced to the necessity of putting Norris under arrest ; but this very 
disagreeable business was speedily compromised by the interference and 
intercession of the duke of Ormond; and the whole afiair was soon 
afterwards terminated by the death of Captain Ley. 

In the following year, Captain Norris, still continuing in the Orford, 
had the good fortune, when on his passage to join the. fleet under Sir 
Cioudesley Shovell, to fall in with and capture a large privateer, called 
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the Philippeaux. In three or four days afterwards he made prize of a 
second armed ship belonging to the enemy, carrying sixteen guns ; and 
when the fleet was on its return from the Straits in the month of No- 
vember following," the Orford had the additional good fortune to fall 
in with and capture the Hazai’d, a French fourth rate, carrying fifty- 
two guns. 

In 1704, Norris acted as one of the seconds to Sir Cloudesley Shovell, 
in the battle off Malaga. Kis gallantry on that occasion may be said 
to have raised his character higher than all his preceding services had 
done. So strongly did it recommend him to the notice of the admiral, 
by whose side he fought, that, in the ensuing year, Captain Norris was 
selected to command the Britannia, a first rate, on board which Sir 
Cloudesley and the earl of Peterborough hoisted their flag, as joint 
commanders-in-chief, tiis behaviour was so conspicuous in the attack 
of Fort Montjoi, that the archduke Charles wrote a letter to Queen 
Anne with his own hand, soliciting her majesty’s favour and protection 
for him. Being sent home on board the Canterbury, as the bearer of 
the news that the city of Barcelona had surrendered, he received the 
honour of knighthood, and was presented with a purse of one thousand 
guineas. 

He is not known ever to have been subsequently employed as a pri- 
vate captain ; but, having been, on the 10th of March, 1706—7, ad- 
vanced to the rank of rear-admiral of the blue, he was a23pointed to 
serve under his former friend and patron, Sir Cloudesley Shovell, who 
was once more invested with the Mediterranean command. The ad- 
miral-in-chief, who well knew his gallantry and ability, selected liim to 
lead the detachment employed on the very arduous and important ser- 
vice of forcing the passage of the Var, which was effected with a loss 
so trivial, as to be nearly incredible ; for it amounted to no more than 
ten persons, who were unfortunately drowned, through their over-eager- 
ness and precipitancy. At the siege of Toulon, his counsel and advice 
were, on all occasions, sought by the commander-in-chief, as a person 
in whose judgment the most implicit confidence might be placed. On 
his return to England, lie narrowly escaped the melancholy fate which 
befell his patron, the admiral-in-ehief. 

Early in the ensuing winter, he was one of the six flag-officers se- 
lected to assist his royal highness, Prince George of Denmark, to whose 
opinion the decision of the court-martial, on Sir Thomas Hardy, had 
been referred. In the year 1708 he was employed under Sir John 
Leake in the Mediterranean ; but the only service of moment that it 
was possible to effect in that quarter, was the capture of a numerous 
fleet of tartans and barks, bound for Peniscola, near the mouth of the 
Ebro, with provisions for the duke of Anjou’s army. On Ids return 
from the Straits, he was, on the 21st of December, promoted to be 
vice-admiral of the red, and is said by Burchett to have commanded, 
in the ensuing year, an armament sent into the Baltic. Sir John did 
not return to England till the month of October, 1711, and, the peace 
of Utrecht almost immediately following, a stop was put to his further 
naval exertions till after the accession of* George I. 

In 1706, the restless temper of Charles XII.- of Sweden, and the 
depredations committed by the privateers of that nation, under his 
sanction, rendered it expedient for the preservation of the British com- 
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inerce and the due maintenance of the kingdom’s dignity and honour, 
that an armament should be sent into the Baltic. Sir John was chosen 
to command it; and, having in consequence hoisted his flag on board 
the Cumberland of eighty guns, he sailed from the Nore on the 18th 
of May, having with him. eighteen ships of the. line, a frigate, and a 
sloop of war, together with a very numerous fleet of merchant-vessels, 
which he was ordered to protect on their voyage to the northward. On 
the arrival of this force in the Sound, on the IGth of June, Sir John 
joined the squadrons of Russia, Denmark, and Holland. That of 
Russia was commanded by the czar in person, Peter the Great. Ir 
compliment to his high dignitj^ it was agreed, that he should have the 
chief command of the whole; that Sir John, with the English squadron, 
should lead the van; the Danes, under Count Gueldenlaw, the rear; 
and that the Dutch, joined by five English ships of M^ar, should take 
the charge of escorting, to their several places of destination, the trade 
of all the allied powers. On the approach of winter, Sir John, with 
the main body of the fleet, returned to England, leaving Commodore 
Cleland behind him, with a squadron of seven ships of war, and instruc- 
tions to act in conjunction with the other allied powers as circumstances 
might arise. Matters not being sufficiently accommodated,, it was 
deemed proper to send a fleet into the Baltic the following spring. 
Sir John was again selected to direct its operations ; and to his former 
character of admiral-in-chief was added that of ambassador and minis* 
ter-plenipotentiary to the czar Peter. The death of Charles at the siege 
of Fredericshall, in the month of November following, put a period to 
these northern expeditious. 

In the year 1719, the very extraordinary conduct of the court of 
Spain, and its avowed intentions of making a descent on Great Britain 
in favour of the pretender, caused the equipment of two squadrons, 
which were sent out for the purpose of intercepting the Spanish arma- 
ment. The absence of Sir John, howeverj on this service was but of 
short duration ; for, in less than three weeks from the time of his sailing, 
he received information that the Spanish fleet had not only been totally 
dispersed in a violent gale of win^ off" Cape Finisterre, but that the 
greater part of the ships had put back on account of the damage they 
had sustained in the tempestuous weather. He was next employed to 
check the i’estlcs.s spirit of the emperor of Russia, who, encouraged by 
the death of Charles XIL, had commenced inroads on the coast of 
Sweden. The czar, however, retired without coming to an engagement, 
and the English fleet returned to the Nore in November. In the fol- 
lowing spring, Sir John Norris resumed his command in the Baltic, and 
effected a treaty between Denmark and Sweden ; but the czar refused 
to come to terms, until the following year, when, seeing the inutility 
of further obstinacy, he consented to a peace. 

From this period Sir John enjoyed a temporary relaxation from the 
fatigues of public service ; for, except that he was appointed to com- 
mand the squadron which convoyed George I. from Helvoetsluys to 
England, ho held no naval command till the year 1727, when the ap- 
prehension of an attack meditated on Sweden by the czarina, rendered 
the equipment of a fleet necessary. Its appearance in the Baltic pro- 
duced the same instantaneous effect which it always had on every 
preceding occasion; Sweden remained unattacked, because she w£is 
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protected by Britain. From this time till the year 1735 Sir John 
Norris held no command; but a dispute having then arisen between 
the crowns of Spain and Portugal, the latter applied to Britain for pro- 
tection. The command of the fleet fitted out on this occasion was 
given to Sir John, who had, during his retirement from public service, 
been advanced to the rank of admiral of the white. 

Early in 1789 he was appointed vice-admiral of Great Britain, and 
on the breaking out of the Spanish war he was ordered to cruise in 
the bay of Biscay ; but, owing to tempestuous weather, was compelled 
to put into port for the winter. In the following year, he sailed, with 
a force of sixteen ships of the line and a few frigates, towards the Span- 
ish coast, but came back with no better success than had attended him 
in his last expedition. On the 12th of October he put to sea again, 
with a squadron of ten ships, and returned without having effected 
more than on the two former occasions. The nation manifested great 
dissatisfaction at the result of these enterprises ; and, as the admiral’s 
former achievements had raised his character for valour too high for 
calumny, his want of success w^as generally attributed to private instruc- 
tions from the ministry, who had in a manner been forced into the war 
by the state of public feeling. If, however, the design of ordering out 
these armaments was, as has been said, merely to alarm the enemy, the 
object of each expedition was fully accomplished. In 1744, France 
attached herself to the cause of Spain, and projected the invasion of 
Scotland in favour of the pretender. A very formidable force was col- 
lected at Brest for this purpose ; it consisted of no less than twenty- 
three ships of w'ar, the chief command of which was bestowed on M. 
De Rouquefeuille, an officer of eminence and reputation. But, though 
these measures had been concerted with the utmost secrecy, the British 
ministry had the good fortune to procure correct information of them ; 
and, ere it reached the British channel, a fleet, consisting of twenty-nine 
ships of the line, was collected in the Downs, under the orders of Sir 
John Norris. The French armament, at the sight of the English 
squadron, retreated in the greatest confusion ; and Norris returned 
to the Downs, for the purpose of blockading the port of Dunkirk. 
With this last service the naval life of Sir John Norris ceased. He 
had been in constant employment for the space of nearly sixty years, 
so that his age and infirmities rendered his retirement a matter of 
necessity. This relaxation from fatigue, however, he did not long enjoy. 
He died on the 19th of July, 1749. 

Although many may have had the good fortune to acquire a greater 
share of popular applause, few have had a nobler and juster claim to 
public gratitude than this brave and able commander, although a degree 
of misfortune rarely failed to attend him through life. Seamen — who 
are, as a body of people, the most superstitious in the world — constantly 
foretold a storm whenever Sir John put to sea. The frequent accidents 
which befell the ships and squadrons under his command, — the misfor- 
tunes which attended him, and could not be warded off by any prudence 
or sagacity, — ^procured him the whimsical appellation of ‘foul weather 
Jack by which name he was better known in the service than by his 
own proper style and title. The incidents of war for the space of forty 
years succeeding the battle off Malaga, in 1704, presented no grand 
operations, no field for those brilliant achievements by which a deathless 
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name is won. In the less dazzling duties of his profession, which were 
all that fortune put it in his power to exercise, no man could be more 
assiduous. When eominander-in-chief in the Baltic, he used every 
possible means to procure for his country a complete knowledge of that 
dangerous and intricate navigation. For this purpose he took uncom- 
inon pains to compile an accurate chart of the Baltic, and thus laid the 
foundation of that knowledge which has rendered the navigation of it 
less difficult than that of the Thames. 


DIED A. D. 1750 . 

This officer was the descendant of a very ancient and respectable 
Northumbrian family. Of the earlier part of his services no mention 
is made, but we find him promoted on the 14th of March, 1708, from 
the Wolfe sloop of war, to the rank of post-captain in the navy, by ap- 
pointment to the Tartar frigate, then on the Mediterranean station. In 
this occupation he met with considerable success, having made two or 
three valuable prizes ; but, after the cessation of hostilities, he is no 
otherwise noticed, than as having, in the year 1717, commanded the 
’Worcester, a fourth rate of fifty guns, sent that season with the fleet 
into the Baltic. 

He particularly distinguished himself by the capture of Eoberts the 
pirate, and his whole squadron, in April, 1723. Ogle was at that time 
captain of the Swallow, a fourth rate, and cruising off the coast of Africa, 
in search of the marauders, when he received intelligence that they were 
in a bay close to Cape Lopez, He immediately took in his lower tier 
of guns, and adopted every method possible to disguise the Swallow, so 
that it might pass with his desperate antagonists for a merchant- vessel. 
On standing in for the shore, he discovered the ships he was in quest 
of, the largest, commanded by Roberts himself, mounting forty guns, 
and the smallest carrying twenty-four. They were both lying high 
up in the bay, on their heel, the men being employed cleaning their 
bottoms. Captain Ogle’s stratagem was so successful that the pirates 
were deceived into the belief that the Swallow was an unarmed ship, 
or at most a vessel of inconsiderable force. Roberts immediately made 
a signal for the only ship which was in a condition for immediate ser- 
vice, to slip its cable, and run out after the Swallow. This vessel 
mounted thirty-two guns, and w'as commanded by one Skyrm, a man 
of much resolution and intrepidity. Captain Ogle conducted himself 
through the whole of this difficult business with so much specious 
timidity, that he decoyed the pirate to a considerable distance, and then 
suddenly tacked upon his antagonist, and brought him to action. Skyrm 
himself was wounded by the first broadside, but such was the despera- 
tion with which his people fought, well-knowing the ignominious death 
which awaited them if taken, that they did not surrender till after an 
action of an hour and a halfs continuance. Captain Ogle, after hav- 
ing taken possession of his prize, hoisted the black flag over the king’s 
colours, and returned to the bay where he had left Roberts and his com- 
panion. These having in the interim, righted tlieir ships, and being 
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deceived by the appearance of their comrade’s success, immediately 
stood out of the bay to congratulate their companion on his conquest. 
Their mistake, however, was of short duration ; for the Swallow cap- 
tured them both, after a contest of two hours’ continuance, in which 
Roberts himself was killed. The three prizes were carried into St 
Thomas’s, and the prisoners to Cape Coast Castle, where they were 
tried. Seventy-four received sentence of death, of which number fifty- 
two wore executed : the greater part of them being afterwards hung 
in chains along the coast, as a terror to future depredators of the same 
class. 

The conduct of Captain Ogle in this affair, and the success which 
attended it, was so highly approved of, that immediately after his re- 
turn to England, the honour of knighthood was conferred on him ; but 
lie does not appear to have accepted any subsequent command till the 
year 1729, when he was appointed to the Burford, a third rate, one of 
the fleet collected at Spithead, under the orders of Sir Charles Wager. 
With the same admiral he again served in 1731, on his expedition to 
the Mediterranean and Leghorn, being at that time captain of the 
Edinburgh. Except in the instances just mentioned, he does not ap- 
pear to have held any other commission previous to his advancement to 
the rank of a flag-officer. 

On the Util of July, 1739, he was appointed rear-admiral of the 
blue; and, having hoisted his flag on board the Augusta, was ordered 
to proceed to the Mediterranean, with tw'elve ships of the line, for the 
purpose of reinforcing Haddock’s division. Nothing material took 
place during his absence on this service. Immediately after hi.s return to 
England, he was sent out on a summer cruise into the Atlantic, as third 
in command of the fleet under the orders of Sir John Norris. On his 
return into port, he was ordered to take upon him the command of a 
considerable armament, fitted out to reinforce Vernon, preparatory to 
the attack on the Spanish settlements in the West Indies. Having 
accordingly shifted his flag from the Shrewsbury of eighty guns, to the 
Russel of the same force, he sailed from Spithead on the 2()tli of Octo- 
ber, with a fleet of twenty-four ships of the line, one of fifty guns, 
several store and fire ships, and upwards of one hundred and fifty 
transports. 

On the 19th of June, 1744, he was advanced to be admiral of the 
blue. He remained in the West Indies till the following year, but 
neither the Spaniards nor the French having any naval force for him 
to contend with, and lie himself having neither a land-force sufficient 
to support, nor instructions to undertake any enterprise against their 
settlements, the whole of the period during which he was commander- 
in-chief on the above station was consumed merely in cruising for the 
protection of commerce, except in the attacks made on La Guira and 
Porto- Cavallo, in neither of which Sir Chaloner was personally engag- 
ed. Having shifted his flag on board the Cumberland, he returned to 
Europe, and airived at Spithead, with three other ships of the line, and 
a small convoy of merchant-vessels, early in the month of June, 1744, 
In the month of September, he was appointed president of the court- 
martial assembled on board the London, in the river Medway, for 
the trials of Admirals Mathews and Lestock, with the captains and 
other officers, against whom different charges had been made relative 
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to the miscarriage in the action off Toulon. He sat as president only 
till the conclusion of the trials of the lieutenants and captains. The 
court was afterwards renaoved to Deptford, and Sir Chaloner was suc- 
ceeded by Rear-admiral Mayne. 

After this he does not appear to have accepted any naval com- 
mand, or to have appeared in any public station whatever. He was, on 
July 15th, 1747, advanced to be admiral of the white squadron; and 
to the still higher rank of admiral of the fleet, on the 10th of July, 1749. 
The latter advancement he did not long enjoy, dying some time in the 
year 1750. 

itIatJeSxis. 

BORN A. D. 1670 ^DIED A. D. 1751. 

This brave but unfortunate naval officer was the descendant of an 
ancient Welsh family, in the county of Glamorgan. He received a 
captaincy in the navy in 1703, when he was appointed to the command 
of the Yarmouth. In 1707 he was captain of the Dover, then cruising 
in soundings, under Commodore Evans, in which service he captured 
a French frigate. Next year, he joined the squadron under Lord 
Dursley, and had' the good fortune to capture the Glorieux, a French 
ship of war. 

In 1718 he commanded the Kent, a fine vessel of seventy guns, in 
the Mediterranean fleet, under Sir George Byng. In the engagement 
with the Spanish fleet off Messina, he greatly distinguished himself by 
the capture of the St Carlos, and by the aid he gave Captain Master of 
the Superb, in capturing the Spanish admiral, the San Philip, In the 
succeeding month of January, be was appointed to cruise off Pont- 
erailia, with the view of preventing the escape of Rear-admiral Cam- 
mock. So active and diligent was he in this service that he captured 
a frigate, drove the Santa Rosalia of sixty-four guns ashore, and nearly 
took the rear-admiral himself. 

In 1722 he was sent with a small squadron to the East.Indies, whence 
he returned in 1724. His name does not appear again in the maritime 
annals of his country until 1756, when we find him holding a resident 
comraissionership of the navy at Chatham. On the 12th of March, 
1741, he was appointed viccradmiral of the red ; and on the 25th of 
the same month was named commander-in-chief in the Mediterranean, 
and minister-plenipotentiary to the l^g of Sardinia and the States of 
Italy. Having hoisted his flag on board the Namur of ninety guns, he 
sailed for Gibraltar, where he was joined by the force under the com- 
mand of Admiral Lestock, His services at this period were of great 
■importance. The conveyance of stores and provisions, under the cus- 
tomary and stale pretence of neutral flags, was immediately restrained, 
and at last annihilated, by the judgment of the vice-admiral in stationing 
his cruisers, and their diligence in executing bis orders. Moreover, all 
attempts to convey naval stores into the Spanish ports, through the 
medium of light vessels and galleys, drawing little water, which, keeping 
along shore, pushed occasionally into neutral ports when hard pressed, 
to seek a better opportunity of again escaping, were also totally put an 
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end to by following them into the very harbours whither they had fled 
for refuge. The blockade of the fleet of Spain, which had sheltered 
itself in Toulon, and that of the French ships also, which had been 
equipped for the purpose of reinforcing it, was undertaken by Mathews 
himself; who, by repairing to Villa-Franca, and keeping constant crui- 
sers off the Hieres islands, as well as off Toulon, confined the power- 
ful armaments of the enemy, and prevented the actual declaration of 
war on the part of France, for the space of eighteen months. “Admiral 
Mathews,” says a contemporary account, “ when joined by Rear-ad- 
miral Rowley with a strong reinforcement, had a very formidable force 
with him ; but it is asserted by some that the combined force of France 
and Spain consisted of thirty-six ships of the line, which he confined to 
the port of Toulon, by detaching his two rear-admirals, Rowley and 
Lestock, to cruise off' the islands of Hieres, with twenty-four ships,” 
By cruising on the coast of Provence, and continuing at Villa-Franca, 
he considerably impeded the operations of the Spanish army. A let- 
ter from Florence, dated June 16th, 1742, has the following para- 
graph; — “By letters from Nice, we understand that they are making 
all possible preparations in that neighbourhood, for opposing the pas- 
sage of the Spanish troops from Provence, and are greatly assisted 
therein by the English Vice-admiral Mathews, who continues to lie with 
part of his fleet at Villa-Franca.” In the month of August, in conse- 
quence of his Sicilian majesty’s having sent a body of troops to join the 
Spanish army, the vice-admiral detached Commodore Martin, with five 
ships of the line, four bomb-ketches and their tenders, to Naples. His 
appearance created much alarm ; but his firmness, joined to his modera- 
tion, effected the purpose of compelling the recall of the Neapolitan 
troops, without his being compelled to have recourse to a bombardment. 
On the return of Commodore Martin to the fleet, he was immediately 
despatched to the town of Arassa, in the Genoese territories, where it 
was reported considerable magazines had been formed for the use of the 
Spanish army. The intelligence proved true, and the whole contents 
of the depot were accordingly destroyed. About the same time, the 
vice-admiral hearing that a Spanish ship of the line lay at anchor at 
Ajaccio, in the island of Corsica, he sent thither the Ipswich, and 
another ship of war, to take or destroy her. The Spaniards prevented, 
however, the necessity of an attack, by setting fire to this ship them- 
selves. The operations of the year 1743 were of the same nature with 
the preceding. The French and Spanish squadrons ventured not be- 
yond the protection of the batteries which covered them ; and the 
British fleet continued to give law on the Mediterranean. The conse- 
quences of this state of things were, the prevention of the Spanish army 
in Italy from taking the field ; the chastisement of the Genoese, who 
were secretly and most dangerously attached to the Spanish cause; and 
the preservation of the territories of the king of Sardinia fi:om insult 
and invasion. 

In August, 1743, Mathews was made admiral of the blue. The 
governments of France and Spain, weary of the blockade of their fleets 
in Toulon, at last ordered them to put to sea. M. De Court arrived at 
Toulon, in the month of January, and assumed the command of the 
combined fleet. On the 8th of February, 1744, they were perceived 
to be under sail. The British fleet instantly got under weigh also, and 
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two days were spent on both sides in manoeuvring for the advantage of 
situations. The number of ships in each line was equal ; but Mathews 
had a reserve of six fifty-gun ships, to supply the place of such of his 
line as might be disabled. On the 11th, the English commander gave 
the signal to engage ; but it was not repeated by Lestock, the second 
in command, whose division, it would seem, was yet considerably 
astern. An opportunity was thus lost of striking a very decisive blow ; 
and Mathews was so dissatisfied with Lestock’s conduct, that he laid 
him under arrest, and sent him to England in the Salisbury. On his 
arrival in England, Lestock retaliated on his principal, by accusing him 
of rashness and precipitation. He said that “ the night before the en- 
gagement he brought to, in obedience to the admiral’s night signal ; 
but that, at break of day, by reason of the wind’s shifting, and the in- 
draught of the tides, he found himself at a greater distance from the 
main body than he expected ; that about eight he had an account from 
the admiral, by Mr Jasper, his first lieutenant, that he would lay by 
till he could join him with his division, in place whereof the admiral 
made more sail, and sent Lieutenant Knowles to order him to do the 
same, though be had then crowded all he could carry ; that he did all 
he possibly could to get up with the sternmost of the Spanish squadron, 
and even fired a broadside at the Isabella, being the hindmost, but could 
not prevent her going ahead of him ; that he did all in his power to 
assist the admiral, whose rashness and precipitation in engaging the 
enemy, before the line of battle was formed, contrary to the rules of 
war, and the practice of our best admirals, rendered his attempts to 
succour and support him fruitless ; that this conduct in Mr Mathews 
was the more inexcusable, as he was under no necessity of hurrying on 
the action, since, by the disposition of the French and Spanish admirals, 
it plainly appeared they were resolved to fight ; that it was unaccount- 
able the admiral should take such precautions not to let the enemy 
escape us, when our fleet was not formed in order of battle, and they lay 
prepared for us before the engagement ; and, though we had the 
advantage of disabling some of their ships, and burning another, that 
he should become of a sudden more cautious, by bringing to in order 
of battle, at a much greater distance, without sending out any cruisei's 
to observe their motions ; therefore, the sole miscarriage was charge- 
able on the admiral, who, by his imprudence in fighting at first at such 
a disadvantage, had endangered the whole fleet intrusted to his com- 
mand, and afterwards, by a quite contrary conduct, suffered the enemy 
to escape out of his hands.” 

In consequence of these charges, Mathews was ordered home, and 
a parliamentary investigation followed, which terminated in an address 
to his majesty for the appointment of a court-martial on the parties. 
After a very long scrutiny, Lestock was honourably acquitted, while 
Mathews was declared incapable of holding any further employment in 
the king’s service. The result was by no means satisfactory either to the 
country or to the king himself. The accusation as to engaging an 
enemy before the line of battle was formed, seems to have been of little 
weight, for it is a course of proceeding that has been adopted by some 
of our most eminent naval commanders. The insinuation that the 
French and Spanish admirals were resolved to fight, was expressly 
denied by Mathews, who said he was fully convinced they would never 
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have come to a general engagement, but designed to draw him down 
the Streights,' — a statement that no one but his enemies ever denied. 

Mathews passed the remainder of his days in retirement. He died 
about the year 1751, 

^Ir softer Wanm. 

BORN A. D. 1703.— DXED A. D. 1752. 

This gallant officer was the descendant of an ancient and respectable 
Irish family. He was born about the year 1703. On the 19th of 
June, 1727, he was appointed post-captain of the Grafton. Early in 
the year 1728, the court of Madrid having acceded to the preliminary 
articles for a general peace. Captain Warren removed into the Solebay 
frigate, for the purpose of carrying out to the West Indies the king of 
Spain’s orders for executing there the preliminaries alluded to. He 
proceeded on this service on the 5th of May, and returned to England 
in 1729. Immediately on his arrival, he was appointed to the Leopard, 
of fifty guns. In 1735, Captain Warren, who still continued to com- 
mand the Leopard, accompanied Sir John Norris to Lisbon. In 1742 
he commanded the Launceston, of forty guns. He was sometime after- 
wards promoted to the Superbe of sixty guns ; and, being ordered to 
the West Indies, was left by Sir Chaloner Ogle commodore of a small 
squadron on the Antigua station. He very much distinguished him- 
self by his extraordinary exertions while employed in this service. 
Having taken a station off Martinique, his squadron captured between 
the 12th of February and the 24th of June, 1744, twenty-four valuable 
prizes, carrying 202 guns, 832 men, and amounting in burthen to 4332 
tons. One of the prizes was a register-ship valued at £250,000. 

In 1745, a project was formed in the general assembly of Massa- 
chusetts, New England, to surprise the city of Louisbourg, the capital 
of Cape Breton, and to drive the French entirely from that island. 
Government, well-informed of the importance of the enterprise, ordered 
Warren to quit his station at the Leeward islands and join the Ameri- 
can expedition. This armament was raised with so much secrecy and 
despatch, that an array of 3850 volunteers, under the command of Wil- 
liam Pepperel, was ready to embark at Boston before the French go- 
vernment was apprized of the intention. The naval force under Warren 
consisted, exclusive of his own ship the Superbe, only of the Launces- 
ton and Eltham, of forty guns each, which were, soon after his arrival 
on the coast, joined by the Mermaid of the same force. He arrived at 
Canso, in Nova Scotia, on the 25th of April, and found the troops had 
reached the place of rendezvous upwards of three weeks before. On 
the 29th, the troops reimbarked, and the whole of the armament came 
to an anchor in Gabarus bay, about a league distant from Louisbourg, 
on the 30th. Nothing could exceed the consternation into which the 
inhabitants and garrison were thrown by this unexpected visit. The 
debarkation was effected without loss, and the city formally invested on 
the land side. While the troops were successfully employed on both 
sides of the harbour on shore, Commodore Warren was equally vigilant 
and fortunate in his own proper element. He so securely blocked up 
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the mouth of the harbour, that during the whole siege, only one vessel 
got in to the relief of the city. He captured the Vigilante, a French 
man-of-war of sixty-four guns, laden with stores, a great number of 
heavy cannon, and a thousand half-barrels of gunpowder for the city of 
Louisbourg, independent of articles for the equipment of a seventy-gun 
ship then building in Canada, and two very valuable French East In- 
diamen, with a ship from Lima, having on board upwards of three hun- 
dred thousand pounds in specie, besides a very valuable cargo. 

On the 14th of June> every thing was prepared for a general assault 
both by land and water ; but next day a flag of truce came to the Bri- 
tish camp, with proposals of surrender from the governor. The French 
flag was struck on the 17th, and the British flag hoisted in its place 
early next morning. On the 4th of July, the garrison, and a great 
number of the inhabitants, were embarked on board fourteen cartel 
ships, which were conveyed by the Launceston man-of-war to Roche- 
fort. As soon as the news of this success reached England, Mr War- 
ren was promoted to the rank of rear-admiral of the blue. 

After his return to England he appears to have enjoyed a short re- 
pose from the fatigue of public business ; he was, nevertheless, on the 
14th of July, advanced to be rear-admiral of the white. In the be- 
ginning of the year 1747 he was appointed second in command of the 
squadron sent out under Anson, for the purpose of intercepting the 
united French squadrons bound to America and the East Indies, which 
were reported to be on the point of sailing from Brest. The latter of 
these armaments was reserved for a future victory; that bound to Amer- 
ica, under the command of M. De Jonquiere, being the only one that 
put to sea. Its destination was the re-conquest of Louisbourg. When 
the French fleet, amounting in the whole to thirty-eight sail, was first 
discovered, Anson, who was in the rear, made the signal for the ships 
under his command to form the line of battle; but Warren, who was 
in the van, perceiving that considerable time would be lost by this 
measure, affected to take no notice of the signal, but made that for a 
general chase, setting his top-gallant sails at the same instant. Anson 
saw the propriety of Warren’s measures, and, instead of enforcing his 
own, repeated Warren’s signal: the result was, that the headmost ship 
soon closed with the enemy, and brought them to action. The Devon- 
shire of sixty-six guns, Warren’s flag-ship, got np with De Jonquiere 
himself on board the Serieux, and, after receiving his fire, closed within 
pistol-shot, and continued to engage till the Serieux struck. Having 
silenced this antagonist, Warren proceeded to attack the Invincible, 
commanded by the commodore de St George, the second officer in the 
French squadron, and was so well seconded by the Bristol, Captain 
Montague, that their opponent was quickly dismasted. The issue of 
this memorable encounter was glorious : the whole of the French squa- 
dron, consisting of six ships of two decks, including the Gloire, of forty- 
four guns, besides four frigates, were taken. Warren’s gallantry was 
rewarded with the order of the Bath. On the 15th of July he was 
advanced to the rank of vice-admiral of the white. 

Sir Peter sailed again from Spithead on a cruise, on the 2d of Sep- 
tember ; but, falling sick, was compelled to quit his command, and re- 
tire to his country-seat at Westbury, in Hampshire. This was the last 
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naval service he lived to perform, peace being concluded in the ensuing 
year. 

At the general election in 1747, Sir Peter was chosen representative 
in parliament for the city of Westminster; and, on the 12th of May, 
1748, was promoted to be vice-admiral of the red. A violent inflam- 
matory fever put a period to his existence on the 29th of July, 1752. 

ISwatto, HorK asaalpolf. 

BORN A. D, 1678. — DIED A.D. 1757. 

This nobleman, the brother of the celebrated minister, was born in 
1678. In 1706 he accompanied General Stanhope to Barcelona, as 
private-secretary; and, in 1708,^ went as secretary of an embassy to 
the emperor of Germany. In 1^20 he was appointed secretary to the 
duke of Grafton, viceroy of Ireland. In 1723 he went as ambassador 
to Paris, where he resided till 1727. In 1733 he Avas sent with pleni- 
potentiary powers to the states-general of Holland. In 1756 he was 
created a peer of England, by the title of Lord Walpole of Wotterton. 
His lordship died in February, 1767. Mr Coxe has published memoirs 
of Lord Walpole, from which it appears that he was intimately trusted 
with the secret springs of ministerial action, and trod faithfully in the 
path prescribed to him by his brother. Yet his nephew and namesake 
says of him He was a dead-weight on his brother’s ministry ; the 
first to take off that load on his brother’s fall ; yet nobody so intera- 
peratively abusive on all who connected with his brother’s enemies,-— 
nobody so ready to connect with them for the least flattery, which he 
loved next to money, indeed he never entirely forgave Lord Bath for 
being richer. His mind was a strange mixture of sense, allayed by 
absurdity, wit by mimicry, knowledge by buffoonery, bravery by mean- 
ness, honesty by selfishness, impertinence by nothing.”^ In 1753, 
describing, on some occasion, the different manners of speaking ill, he 
characterizes his uncle as speaking “ shamelessly ;” and, in a long and 
laboured comparison between Sir Robert and Mr Pelham, he intro- 
duces abuse of both their brothers in the following terms “ Both 
were fortunate in themselves, unhappy in their brothers. With un- 
bounded thirst for politics, the duke of Newcastle and Horace Wal- 
pole were wretched politicians. Each inferior to their brothers in 
every thing laudable ; each assuming, and jealous of their own credit; 
though neither the duke nor Horace could ever have been consider- 
able, but by the fortune of their brothers. The one childish and ex- 
travagant ; the other (his own uncle) a bufibon and avaricious ; Horace 
sunk into contempt when his brother fell with honour. The duke was 
often on the point of dragging his brother down, and was the object of 
all contempt, even wdien his brother had still power and honour. Mr 
Pelham maintained his inferiority to Sir Robert Walpole, even in the 
worthlessness of his brother.”*^ 

Lord Walpole aided his brother with several political pamphlets, of 
which his nephew is pleased to say, that they are better than his 
speeches. 

* Memoirs, vol. i, p, Igg. * Ibid, p, 206. 
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BORN A. D. 1684 . — ^DIED A.D. 1757 . 

The Vernons are a very ancient and honourable family, descended 
from the lords of Vernon, in the duchy of Normandy. Their common 
ancestor, William do Vernon, assumed his surname from the town and 
district of Vernon, whereof he was sole proprietor in the year 1052. 
He had two sons, Richard and Walter, who both came into England 
with William the Conqueror. The younger obtained several lordships 
in Cheshire and Bucks ; but, dying without issue, they descended to 
his elder brother, Richard de Vernon, lord of Vernon, who was one of 
the barons created by Hugh Lupus, to whom the Conqueror, in the 
20th year of his reign, granted the county-palatine of Chester. 

The subject of our present article was born at Westminster, on the 
12th of November, 1684. His father was secretary to King William 
and Queen Mary. Young Vernon’s first expedition to sea was under 
Vice-admiral Hopson, in the attack upon Cadiz. He afterwards served 
as second-lieutenant of the Resolution, one of the ships despatched to 
the West Indies, under Commodore Walker. In 1704 he acted in the 
capacity of lieutenant on board the fleet commanded by Sir George 
Rooke, which convoyed the king of Spain to Lisbon, on which occa- 
sion Vernon had the honour to receive a valuable ring, and a purse of 
two hundred guineas, from the monarch’s own hand. He was present 
at the battle off Malaga, the same year. 

After passing through several subordinate stations in the service, he 
was advanced to be captain of the Dolphin frigate, a ship at that time 
employed in the Mediterranean, under the orders of Sir John Leake. 
Not long after, he was removed to the Rye, and sent to England, in the 
month of August following, with the news of the surrender of Alicant. 
In 1707 he was promoted to the Jersey, a fourth-rate, and despatched 
to the West Indies, where he captured several valuable merchant-ves- 
sels, and some privateers. On the peace of Utrecht, Vernon quitted 
the Jersey ; but, in 1714, was appointed to the Assistance, of fifty guns. 
From this time, during a period of twenty-one years, he took upon him 
no other command than that of the Grafton, a third-rate, of seventy 
guns, sent under the orders of Sir Charles Wager to the northward, 
for the purpose of co-operating with the Danish squadron, and counter- 
acting the hostile designs of Russia. During a considerable part of this 
interval, however, he served as a representative in parliament for the 
town of Ipswich, nigh to which he held considerable landed property. 
Being a man of great natural abilities, and possessed of a fluent though 
course mode of delivering his sentiments, ho was considered by minis- 
ters— to whom he was constantly in opposition — as one of their most 
disagreeable antagonists ; and they eagerly seized the earliest oppor- 
tunity of removing him from their immediate presence. This was 
furnished by himself. In one of his paroxysms of oratory, after arraigning 
most bitterly the torpid measures of administration, he proceeded, in 
very strong terms, to insist on the facility with which the most valuable 
and formidable of the Spanish possessions in the West Indies, might be 
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reduced under the dominion of Britain. In particular, be asserted that 
the town of Porto-Bello might be taken by a force not exceeding six 
ships of the line ; and that he himself was actually ready to hazard his 
life and reputation by undertaking the enterprise. This hasty, and 
perhaps at the moment far from serious opinion, was instantly and 
eagerly closed with by ministers, who “ embraced this opportunity of 
acquiring some popularity, and, at the same time, of removing a trouble- 
some opponent in the house of commons.”^ He was accordingly advanc- 
ed to the rank of vice-admiral of the blue on the 9th of July, 1739. 

He hoisted his flag on board the Burford, of seventy guns;, and 
such was the expedition used in collecting and equipping the ships in- 
tended to be placed under his orders, that within eleven days from 
the time of his being appointed a vice-admiral, he was enabled to put 
to sea. Contrary winds retarded his arrival at Porto-Bello, till the 
20th of November ; but that place was gallantly carried by him after a 
brief resistance. The news of this success was received in England 
with a degree of ecstasy scarcely to be described ; mothers even taught 
their children to lisp out the name of Vernon as a hero whose deeds 
stood far beyond all competition ; by one single action he had acquired 
a popularity for which other men, not so fortunate, have in vain offered 
the less dazzling, but, perhaps not less valuable actions of a long and 
well-spent life. The harbour of Porto-Bello was the principal ren- 
dezvous of the Spanish guarda-eostas, which had for a series of years 
committed a number of depredations little short of actual piracy ; and 
there was no small degree of satisfaction, as well as national justice, in 
causing an enemy to feel the first exertion of British resentment on the 
very spot whence Britain had been most insulted. But, as it never was 
intended by government to retain possession of their new conquest, the 
vice-admiral immediately proceeded to take on board the different ships 
of the squadron all the cannon, ammunition, and stores, that were worth 
removal, and to destroy the remainder together with the fortifications. 

The reduction of Porto-Bello determined ministers to send out such 
a reinforcement to the West Indies as should enable Vernon to attack 
the most formidable settlements of the Spaniards in the New World. 
An armament, consisting of twenty-five sail of the line, under the com- 
mand of Sir Chaloner Ogle, with a proportionate number of frigates, 
and a large fleet of transports, having on board upwards of 10,000 
land-forces, were accordingly despatched from England to join the vice- 
admiral. The land-forces were commanded by Lord Cathcart, a noble- 
man of high character and great experience in military affairs ; but, 
unfortunately for the expectations of his country, he died soon after his 
arrival in the West Indies, and the command devolved on General 
Wentworth. The reinforcement from England joined Vernon at 
Jamaica, on the 9th of January, 1741, and the fleet under his com- 
mand now consisted of thirty-one sail of the line. With this arma- 
ment, the most powerful which had ever appeared before in the 
American seas, Vernon proceeded to Carthagena, The fleet anchored, 
on the 4th of March, in Playa Grande bay ; and the first successes of 
the assailants promised a speedy and honourable termination to the en- 
terprise. But in the early part of April, the troops became sickly, and 
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soon died in great numbers. No good understanding subsisted between 
the general and the vice-admiral. The only place that remained to com- 
plete the conquest of Carthagena was Fort St Lazar, and the general 
determined to attempt carrying the place by storm. This resolution 
was formed without consulting Vernon ; and Generals Blakeney and 
Wolfe protested against it as a rash and fruitless measure. As these 
experienced officers had foretold, the enterprise completely failed ; and 
more than 600 men — the flower of the British army— were killed in the 
attack. The besiegers now gave up all hopes of being able to reduce 
the place ; and the rainy season set in with such violence as rendered 
it impossible for the troops to live on shore. They were therefore re- 
embarked, after the vice-admiral had made an unsuccessful attempt to 
bombard the town. The armament returned to Jamaica, having lost 
in the attack, and by sickness, upwards of 3000 men. An unsuccess- 
ful attack was next made upon St Jago, in the island of Cuba ; and 
another upon Porto-Bello failed from the same cause that had ruined 
the former, from want of co-operation and cordial understanding 
betwixt the admiral and the commander of the land-forces. Ministers 
were at length convinced of the extreme impropriety of continuing two 
men possessing such jarring tempers any longer in the same command. 
An order of recall — ^which had been often solicited in vain on the part 
of the vice-admiral — was sent out by Captain Fowke, in the Gibraltar 
frigate; and that vessel arriving at Jamaica on the 23d of September, 
the vice-admiral sailed for England on the 18th of October, having 
resigned his command to Sir Chaloner Ogle. 

Mr Vernon, after his arrival in England, continued unemployed till 
the year 1745; but, in the interim, was, on the 9th of August, 1743, 
advanced to be vice-admiral of the red. His retirement appears to 
have been compulsive, and was only borne with a very considerable 
degree of impatience. On the 23d of April, 1745, he was promoted to 
be admiral of the white squadron, and appointed to command the fleet 
ordered to the North sea, in consequence of the impending invasion of 
Scotland in favour of the pretender. In the month of August, he had 
his flag flying on board the St George, in Portsmouth harbour ; but 
soon afterwards he removed into the Norwich and sailed for the 
Downs, where he continued — ^the intervals of cruising excepted — dur- 
ing the greater part of the ensuing winter. This period of his com- 
mand was perhaps the most interesting of his whole life. No man 
could have been more diligent, or moi-e successful in that particular 
service to which the necessities of his country called him. Unfortu- 
nately, however, some new and extraordinary regulations which he 
had taken upon him to make, being disapproved of by the board of 
admiralty, produced a remonstrance on their part, and a passionate 
public reply on that of Vernon. He returned to the Downs in a very 
few days afterwards, and struck his flag, which he never again hoisted. 
From this time he lived almost totally in retirement, troubling himself 
but little with public affairs. 

He died, in an advanced age, at his seat at Nacton, in Suffolk, on 
the 30th of October, 1757. Vernon s judgment and abilities as a sea- 
man are unquestioned ; and his character, as a man of strict integrity 
and honour, perfectly unsullied. He is said to have been the first 
naval commander who brought into use the custom of mixing water 
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with the spirits allowed to the seamen; and, it is added, the new bever- 
ai^e was denominated because the admiral, its patron, generally 

^^■orc a grogram waistcoat. 

BOHN A. D, 1704 . — DIED A. D. 1757 . 

This brave but unfortunate seaman was the fourth son of the gallant 
earl of Torrington, and entered the navy under his father’s auspices. 
In 1727 he became captain of the Gibraltar frigate. In 1745 he was 
appointed rear-admiral of the blue, in 1747, vice-admiral. In 1748 he 
was made vice-admiral of the red; and in 1755 he relieved Sir Edward 
Hawke off Cape Finisterre. 

When the English government received intelligence of the prepara- 
tions making in the port of Toulon, and a descent upon Minorca seemed 
threatened, Byng sailed for the point of apprehended danger with what 
afterwards turned out to be a very inefficient force. He arrived off 
the island on the 19th of May, 1756, and made a fruitless attempt to 
communicate with the garrison. Shortly afterwards, he discovered the 
enemy’s fleet, and stood towards it with the intention of engaging. 
About seven in the evening, the French attempted to gain the weather- 
gage, but Byng, not choosing to yield this advantage, tacked also. 
Next day, at noon, the F'rench were again in sight, and Byng liung 
out the signal to engage, which was obeyed by Rear-admiral West, who 
attacked the French with so much impetuosity that several of their 
ships were driven out of the line. Unfortunately Byng’s squadron fail- 
ed to come up to his support, so that West was obliged to haul off lest 
he should be separated from the rest of the fleet. According to Byng’s 
statement, his division was retarded by the sternmost ship of the van 
losing her fore-mast, which compelled the whole to back their sails to 
avoid running foul of each othei’. Next morning, it was resolved in a 
council of war that the relief of Minorca was impracticable, and that 
the British fleet should immediately return to Gibraltar. 

On his arrival in the bay, Byng was arrested by Admirals Hawke 
and Saunders, and sent to England. On the 28tli of December, he 
was brought to trial before a court-martial consisting of four admirals 
and nine captains, who found him guilty of a breach of the 12th article 
of war, but acquitted him of disaffection or cowardice. Fie was accord- 
ingly sentenced to be shot, which sentence, notwithstanding the stren- 
uous exertions of various parties, was carried into execution on the 14th 
of March, 1757, on board the Monarch. He met his death calmly and 
heroically. 

“ That the admiral did not exert his utmost power against the ene- 
my,” says Campbell, in his ‘ Naval Flistory,’ “ is very evident ; and it 
is equally apparent, his fleet having the advantage of the wind, that his 
fighting or not fighting was a matter of choice. Hence it necessarily 
follows, (allowing that he ought to have fought,) that he either wanted 
judgment or resolution. As to judgment, it certainly required very 
little to comprehend the importance of the service upon which he was 
sent; and still less knowledge of the history of human events, not to 
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know, that, when great achievements are required, something must be 
left to fortune, regardless of the calculation of chances. In all battles, 
whether at sea or in the field, fortuitous events must have vast influence ; 
but in naval conflicts most frequently, where a single shot from a frigate 
may disable a first rate man-of-war. This consideration is alone suffi- 
cient to determine any commander of a king’s ship never to strike so 
long as he can swim, be the force of his antagonist ever so superior. 
Upon the" whole, I believe we may equitably conclude, that Admiral 
Byng was constitutionally deficient in that degree of personal intrepidity, 
by no means essential to the character of a private gentleman, but 
which is the sine qua non of a British admiral. The justice of punish- 
ing a man for a constitutional defect, rests solely on his accepting his 
commission with the articles of war in his hand.” Charnock, however, 
in his ‘ Lives and Characters of Naval Officers of Great Britain,’ after 
stating, that, as an officer, Byng was by no means popular, being a 
very strict disciplinarian, adds — “Though we most seriously believe him 
to have been by no means deficient in personal courage, and that intre- 
pidity so necessary to form a great commander, yet, it having been bis 
misfortune never to have met with any of those brilliant opportunities 
of distinguishing himself, which umuld have established his fame far 
beyond the power and malice of bis enemies, he did not possess that 
love, — that enthusiastic respect and popular kind of adoration,' — ^which 
are, at times, indispensably necessary to enable the best commanders 
to surmount the difficulties attendant on their situation. His force was, 
perhaps, in point of common prudence, never equal to the service on 
•which he was sent. It consisted, at the outset, only of ten ships of the 
line, some of them in a very ill condition for sea, and all of them indif- 
ferently manned.” “ Mr Byng,” says the same writer, “had very im- 
prudently irritated the minds of his noble employers by his letter, writ- 
ten from Gibraltar, on his first arrival, in which he, in pretty plain 
terms, reflects on the conduct of ministers, in sending him out too late 
to prevent the landing of the enemy on the island itself. ‘ If,’ said he, 
‘ I had been so happy as to have arrived at Minorca before the enemy 
had landed, I flatter myself I should have had it in my power to have 
hindered them from establishing a footing there-’ To this unguarded 
censure, it is not improbable, the admiral owed his ruin, which, if be- 
fore in doubt, was, from that moment, determined on. He had been 
w'eak enough to speak the truth, that he had been sent out too late ; 
and that the opportunity of saving the fortress w^as irrevocably lost. 
This was a crime of so dark a nature as not to be forgiven. Those 
whom he had obliquely charged with remissness found it their interest 
to declare against him, and endeavour, by any means, to throw off the 
imputation of negligence with which they were charged.” 

The conduct of the ministry during this tragical affair w^as somewhat 
equivocal. They seem to have been inclined to mercy, but had not 
firmness enough to withstand the impetuosity of the king and the pub- 
lic; “ The popular cry,” says Waldegrave, “ was violent against the 
admiral ; but Pitt and Lord Temple were desirous to save him, partly 
to please Leicester-house, and partly because making him less criminal 
would throw greater blame on the late administration. But to avoid 
the odium of protecting a man who had been hanged in effigy in every 
town of England, they wanted the king to pardon him without their 
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seeming to interfere.” It would thus appear that poor Byng’s fate was 
decided in the king’s closet, not on grounds either of public justice or 
royal mercy, but as a weapon which the king and his ministers were 
endeavouring to use against each other. Pitt did indeed move the king 
for mercy, but too feebly and irresolutely. Lord Temple also, whose 
duty it was, as first loi’d of the admiralty, to sign the warrant for execu- 
tion, refused to do so until the opinion of the twelve judges was obtain- 
ed as to its legality. Walpole insinuates that an opinion unfavourable 
to the prisoner was obtained from the judges by Hardwieke’s inter- 
ference ; but this is too monstrous an assertion to be received on the 
authority of that gossipping author. Lord Hardwicke had at this time 
entirely relinquished legal life ; and, supposing the twelve high func- 
tionaries to be so base as to decide on life and death at the nod of a 
superior, why should they, it has been well-asked, obey the nod of one 
who had ceased to be their superior, and, from his situation, age, and 
feelings, was never likely again to be ? 


BOEN A. D. 1671.— DIED A. D. 1757, 

This statesman was b#rn in 1671, and educated for the bar. He 
rose to the dignity of lord-chancellor of Ireland ; and it was while hold- 
ing that high office that he concluded the celebrated commercial treaty 
with Portugal which bears his name. He also resided for some time 
in a diplomatic character at the court of Savoy. He died on the 11th 
of April, 1757. Sir Richard Steele dedicates one of the volumes of 
the Spectator to him. Swift calls him “a profligate rogue, without 
religion or morals, but cunning enough, yet without abilities of any 
kind.” He was a staunch whig, and of course every thing that was 
bad in the dean’s estimation. 


upturn, 

BORN A. D. 1706. — DIED A.D. 1758. 

This nobleman succeeded his elder brother, the earl of Sunderland, 
in 1729 ; and, in 1733, became duke of Marlborough, in right of his 
mother, daughter of the first duke. In 1743 he accompanied the king 
to Germany, and was present in the battle of Dettingen. He took no 
part in the political struggles of the period, but was one of the first to 
arm a force in defence of the established government on the breaking 
out of the troubles in 1745. His loyalty was rewarded by several 
honourable appointments. 

In 1757 he was president of the board of general officers, appointed 
to inquire into the management of the Rochefort expedition. In the 
same year he encountered an extraordinary adventure with an unknown 
cm’respondcnt, whose object seems to have been either to extort money 
from the duke by the threat of assassination, or to gratify a capricious 
fancy by alarming the duke for his personal safety, and exciting the 
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public mind to a thousand vague conjectures as to the reality of a plot 
against the duke’s life. The details of this transaction are already be- 
fore the public in so many forms that we need not here repeat them. 
The duke acted with great firmness and prudence throughout the whole 
afi'air. 

In 1758 Marlborough W’as placed at the head of an armament intend- 
ed to make a descent on the French coast. He executed his commis- 
sion with all the requisite ability ; the insignificance of the result was 
due to the minister who projected such a foolish enterprise. Soon after, 
he was appointed commander-in-chief of the forces in Germany ; but 
he died shortly after his arrival in that country. 

“ Never,” says one of his cotemporarics, speaking of the duke, “^did 
the nation lose, in one man, a temper more candid and benevolent, 
manners more amiable and open, a more primitive integrity, a more 
exalted generosity, a more warm and feeling heart.” Smollett describes 
him as having been a nobleman, who, although he did not inherit all 
the military genius of his grandfather, yet far excelled him in the amiable 
and social qualities of the heart. “ It is surprising,” observes the same 
historian, “ that the death of the duke was never attributed to the 
.secret practices of the incendiary correspondent, who had given him to 
understand that his vengeance, though slow, would not be the less cer- 
tain.” 

♦ 

BORN A. D. 1726. — niED A. D- 1759. 

James Wolfe was the son of Lieutenant-general Edward Wolfe, an 
officer of distinguished worth, who served under the duke of Marl- 
borough, and was very active under General Wightman in suppressing 
the rebellion of 1716. James was born at Westerham, in the county, 
of Kent, as appears from his baptismal register bearing date the 11th 
of January, 1726. It is to be lamented that we have no memoirs of 
his juvenile years, in which perhaps w'e might have traced that amazing 
fortitude, indefatigable assiduity, cool judgment, and alacrity, for which 
he was afterw'ards so justly famed. He must have been educated for 
the army almost from his infancy, since honourable mention is made of 
his personal bravery at the battle of Lafeldt, in Austrian Flanders, fought 
in the year 1747. We are not told what rank he held at this time ; 
but his royal highness the duke of Cumberland highly extolled his 
behaviour, and took every opportunity to reward him by promotion, 
'riie gradations of his rise are not ascertained ; we are only informed, 
that, during the whole war, he continued improving his military talents, 
that he was present at every engagement, and never passed undistin- 
guished in any. His promotion, however, must have been rapid ; for 
we find him holding the rank of lieutenant-colonel of Kingsley’s regi- 
ment soon after the peace of Aix-la-Chapellc, in 1748. In this station, 
during the peace, he applied himself assiduously to his professional 
duties, and introduced the most exact discipline into his corps, without 
exercising any severity. 

In the year 1754, a fresh rupture with France w'as rendered inevit- 
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able, from the evasive answers given by that court to the repeated 
remonstrances made by the British ambassador against the depredations 
and encroachments at the back of the British settlements, along the 
river Ohio, in North America. Hostilities soon commenced on both 
sides ; but war was not formally declared till 1756. At first nothing 
but disappointment and loss attended the British arms; till Pitt, after- 
wards earl of Chatham, being firmly seated at the head of the admini- 
stration, gave striking proofs of his superior abilities for conducting an 
extensive war, by seeking out and employing, in the land and sea 
service, men of the most enterprising and active genius. Of this num- 
ber was Colonel Wolfe, who was raised by the minister to the rank 
of brigadier-general, and sent under Major-general Amherst, in the 
expedition against Louisbourg, the capital of the island of Cape Breton. 
At the siege of this important place he acquired fresh military reputa- 
tion ; for he was the first general officer who landed amidst the strong 
and continued fire of the enemy from their hattei’ies on shore : notwith- 
standing an impetuous surf, which ovemet some of the boats, he calmly 
gave orders to be rowed to the shore, where he made good his descent, 
and maintained his post, till he had covered the debarkation of the 
middle and the right divisions of the land forces, commanded by 
Brigadiers Whitmore and Lawrence, He then moved with a strong 
detachment round the north-east part of the harbour, and took posses- 
sion of the Lighthouse pjint, where he erected several batteries against 
the ships and the island fortification ; by this dexterous manoeuvre the 
success of the whole enterprise was in a great measure secured. The 
regular approaches to the town were conducted by the engineers under 
the immediate command and inspection of General Amherst ; but the 
indefatigable Wolfe, with his detached party, raised several batteries 
wherever he found a proper situation for annoying the enemy ; and these 
did great execution, both within the town and among the shipping in 
the hai’bour. On tlie 27th of July, 1758, Louisbourg surrendered. 

The share Brigadier Wolfe was known to have had in this important 
conquest, induced Pitt to make choice of him to command a still more 
important expedition in the ensuing campaign ; and, with this view, he 
was pi’omoted to the rank of major-general. The plan of operations for 
the campaign of 1759, in North America, having been concerted in the 
cabinet, it was resolved that Wolfe, as soon as the season of the year 
would admit, should sail up the river St Lawrence with a body of 8000 
men, aided by a considerable squadron of ships, to undertake the siege 
of Quebec ; and that General Amherst, the commander-in-chief, should, 
with another army of about 12,000 men, after reducing Tieonderago 
and Crown Point, cross Lake Champlain, proceed along the river 
Richlieu to the banks of St Lawrence, and join General Wolfe in the 
siege of Quebec. Amherst, however, though he succeeded in reducing 
Tieonderago and Crown Point, found himself under a necessity to sup- 
port that part of the plan which had been intrusted to Brigadier 
Prideaux. The latter officer was to attack Niagara ; but was killed by 
the bursting of a cohorn, while he was visiting the trenches. Upon 
receiving the news of this disaster, and that the French had been rein- 
forced, Amherst sent a large detachment from his army, under Brigadier 
Gage, to join Sir William Johnson, on whom the command devolved, 
and to sustain the siege. Niagara surrendered on the 24th of July, 
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1759, and tlius two parts in three of the plan of operations were happily 
executed; but the time necessarily employed in these services made it 
impossible to comply with the general instructions to assist Wolfe in the 
siege of Quebec. 

The fleets from England destined for that expedition, under the cora- 
inand of Admirals Saunders and Holmes, arrived at Lonisbourg in May, 
and took on board the 8000 land forces, whose operations at Quebec 
were to be conducted by General Wolfe, as eommander-in-chief, and, 
under him, by Brigadiers Mouckton, Townshend, and Murray. Thus 
this arduous undertaking was intrusted to four young officers, in the 
flower of their age ; not a single veteran having any principal command 
in the enterprise. The armament sailed up the St Lawrence without 
interruption, and about the latter end of June the troops were 
landed, in two divisions, upon the isle of Orleans, a little below Quebec. 
General Wolfe, upon landing, published a manifesto, offering protection 
and indulgence to the inhabitants, if they would remain neuter. He 
represented to them, in the strongest terms, the folly of resistance, as 
the English fleet were masters of the river ; and he informed them, that 
the cruelties exercised by the French upon British subjects in America 
might justify the most severe reprisals, but that Britons had too much 
generosity to follow such examples. This humane declaration had no 
immediate effect; the influence of the priests stimulated the French 
Canadians to join the scalping parties of the Indians, and to sally from 
the woods upon the stragglers of the British army, whom they slaugh- 
tered with the most inhuman circumstances of barbarity. Wolfe MTOte 
a polite remonstrance to BI. de Montcalm, the French general, desiring 
him to exert his authority to prevent such enormities, as contrary to 
the rules of war ; but he ultimately found it necessary, in order to put 
a stop to these outrages, to suffer his troops to retaliate upon some of 
their prisoners. 

The French, though superior in numbers to the English, chose to 
depend upon the natural strength of the country rather than run the 
risk of a general engagement in the field. The city of Quebec was 
skilfully fortified, defended by a numerous garrison, and plentifully 
supplied with provisions and ammunition ; Montcalm had reinforced the 
troops of the colony with five regular battalions formed of the choicest 
citizens, and had completely disciplined all the Canadians of the neigh- 
bourhood capable of bearing arms, with several tribes of savages. With 
this army he had taken post in a very advantageous situation along the 
shore, having every accessible part of his camp deeply intrenched. To 
undertake the siege of Quebec against such advantages, and in the face 
of superior numbers, was a deviation from the established practice of 
war ; but no prospect of danger could restrain the ardour of Wolfe, and 
at this time he entertained strong hopes of being joined by General 
Amherst, 

The necessary works for tlie security of the hospital and stores on 
the island of Orleans being completed in July, the British forces crossed 
the north channel in boats, and encamped on the banks of the river 
Montmorenci, which separated them from the left division of the 
enemy's camp. The general now wrote to Mr Pitt, describing his 
situation, and assigning most excellent reasons for the choice of his 
ground ; amongst others he stated, that there was a ford below the falls 
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of MoiUmorenci, passable for some hours at the ebb of the tide ; and 
that he hoped, by means of this passage, to find an opportunity of 
engaging Montcalm upon more advantageous terms than by directly 
attacking his intrenchments. In this position the British array remained 
a considerable time, expecting to hear every day from General Amherst, 
and constantly employed in some enterprise against the enemy, in order 
to facilitate the final attack on Quebec. Brigadier Monckton dislodged 
the French from Point Levi, on the south shore opposite the city ; and 
Colonel Carleton took possession of the western point of the island of 
Orleans. Both these posts were then fortified, and batteries erected, 
which played with such success that they greatly damaged the upper, 
and almost demolished the lower town. To balance these advantages, 
our troops met with some losses in reconnoitring the fordable parts of 
the river. 

At length the dispositions were made for attacking the enemy’s 
intrenchments ; and, on the last day of July, it was resolved to storm a 
redoubt built close to the water’s edge, and within gun-shot of the in- 
trenchments. Instead of defending this post, as Wolfe expected, the 
French precipitately abandoned it; and thirteen companies of our 
grenadiers, animated by the confusion they observed the Fi'euch were 
thrown into by the hot fire kept up by the Centurion while the troops 
were landing, inconsiderately rushed on to the French intrenchments, 
without waiting for the disembarkation of the rest of the array. This 
ill-timed impetuosity, and the accident of some boats getting aground 
off Point Levi, disconcerted the whole plan ; the grenadiers were re- 
pulsed ; and the French had time to recover from their surpidse at this 
bold attempt. Meanwhile intelligence was received from some prisoners 
that General Amherst had taken Niagara and Crown Point, but was 
obliged to employ all his forces against M. de Bmdemaque, who was 
posted with a sti’ong corps at the Isle aux Noix. Thus deprived of 
all hopes of reinforcement from that quarter, General Wolfe returned 
without molestation to his old camp, on the other side of the river ; and 
here his disappointment and fatigue threw him into a fever which re- 
duced him to a very low state of health. In this unhappy plight he 
despatched an express to England with an account of his proceedings, 
but written in the style of a desponding man. Yet such was the per- 
spicuity and accuracy of his justification of his measures, that the 
despatch was received with applause, though tlie expedition had not been 
successful. As soon as the general recovered a little strength, he went on 
board the admiral’s sloop, and these two commanders proceeded up the 
river, passed the town unmolested, and reconnoitred it in order to judge 
if an assault were practicable. Their opinion concurred with that of 
the chief engineer, namely, that such an attack could not be hazarded 
with any prospect of success ; and the next measure taken was, to break 
up the camp at Montmorenci, as no possibility appeared of attacking 
t!ie enemy above tbe town. 

It was now resolved to change the plan of operations ; and the three 
brigadiers advised the general to transport the troops under night, and 
land them within a league of Cape Diamond, below the town, whore 
they might perhaps succeed in scaling the Heights of Abraham, which rise 
abruptly with a steep ascent from the banks of the river, and thus gain 
})ossession of the plain at the back of the city, on that side but weakly 
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fortified. The dangers and difficulties attending tlie execution of this 
design were great, but Wolfe readily assented to the daring project of 
his brave associates, and animated his troops by leading them on in 
person. The necessary preparations being made, and the time fixed 
for this bold attempt, Admiral Holmes, with the view of deceiving the 
enemy, moved with his squadron higher up the river. This had the 
desired etfect, for his motions were watched till night came on by a 
detachment of the French, who lined that part of the shore ; but in the 
night, the admiral, pursuant to his instructions, fell down the river to 
cover the landing of the troops. About one o’clock in the morning of 
the 12th of September, the first embarkation, consisting of four regi- 
ments, the light infantry commanded by Colonel Howe, a detachment 
of Highlanders, and the American grenadiers, fell gently down the 
river in flat-bottomed boats, under the conduct of Brigadiers Monckton 
and Murray; General Wolfe accompanied them, and was among the 
first who landed. No accident happened, except their overshooting 
the intended place of landing, owing to the rapidity of the tide. As 
these troops landed, the boats were sent back for, the second embarka- 
tion, whicli was superintended by Brigadier Townshend. In the mean- 
time Colonel Howe, with the light infantry and the Highlanders, 
ascended the woody precipices and dislodged a captain’s -guard which 
defended a small intrenched naiTow path by which alone the other forces 
could reach the summit. They then mounted without further molesta- 
tion ; and General Wolfe drew them up in order of battle as they 
arrived. 

Montcalm was thunderstruck at the intelligence that the Englisli 
had gained the Heights of Abraham ; and, knowing the weakness of the 
city on that side, was at no loss to determine that a general engage- 
ment was now unavoidable. He advanced therefore with his whole 
force, in such order as showed a design to flank the English forces on 
the left. Brigadier Townshend, with the regiment of Amherst, was 
sent to prevent this, by forming his corps so as to present a double 
front to the enemy. The French began the action with an irregular 
galling fire; which they kept up till it proved fatal to many of our 
officers. At about nine in the morning, the enemy advanced to the 
charge with great order and resolution. The British forces reserved 
their shot until the French had approached within forty yards of their 
line, when they poured in a terrible discharge at their assailants. General 
Wolfe took his station on the right, at the head of Bragg’s regiment and 
the Louisbourg grenadiers. He early received a shot in the wrist; but, 
having wrapped a handkerchief round it, he continued giving his orders, 
and was advancing at the head of the grenadiers, with their bayonets 
fixed, when another ball, most probably from the same marksman, pierc- 
ed the breast of the intrepid hero, who fell in the arms of victory, just 
as tlie enemy gave way, and at the very instant when every separate 
regiment of the British army seemed to exert itself for the honour of 
its own corps. The wounded general was carried to a small distance 
in the rear, where, roused from a fainting fit by the loud cry of “They 
run I They run I” He with great eagerness inquired, “ Who run ?” 
and being told, the French, exclaimed, “ Then, thank God, I die con- 
tented I” and almost instantly expired. 

Much about the same time, Brigadier-general Monckton, the second in 
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command, was dangerously wounded ; so that the command devolved 
on Brigadier-general Townshend, who had thus the honour of completing 
the victory. Never was a battle fought which did more honour to both 
sides than this. The highest encomiums were bestowed on the Marquess 
de Montcalm, the French general, who was mortally wounded, and 
who distinguished himself in his last moments by writing a letter to 
General Townshend, recommending the French prisoners “to that 
generous humanity, by which the British nation has been always dis- 
tinguished.” He died in Quebec a few days after the battle. His 
second in command was left wounded on the field, and was conveyed 
on board an English ship where he expired the next day. 

The death of Montcalm was an irreparable loss to France. It threw 
the Canadians into the utmost consternation ; confusion and dissensions 
prevailed in their councils ; and seeing themselves invested by the 
British fleet, which, after the victory, sailed up in a disposition to 
attack the lower towm while the upper should be assaulted by General 
Townshend, they gave up all for lost, and sent out a flag of truce, with 
proposals of capitulation, which were judiciously accepted; for the place 
was not yet completely invested ; the enemy were on the point of re- 
ceiving a strong reinforcement from Montreal ; and M. de Bougan- 
ville, at the head of 800 fresh men, with a convoy of provisions, was 
almost at the gates of the town on the day of its surrender. A new 
army was likewise assembling in the neighbourhood, with which the 
city continued to have free communication on one side after the battle ; 
and the British troops, in a little time, must have been obliged to 
desist from their operations by the severity of the weather, and even 
to have retired with their fleet before the approach of winter, when the 
St Lawrence is constantly frozen up. 

It is difficult to describe the various emotions with which the British 
public were affected when the news of this success arrived in England. 
A day of solemn thanksgiving was appointed ; and, when parliament 
assembled, Mr Pitt, with that energy of eloquence peculiar to himselfj 
expatiated upon the successes of the campaign, and dwelt on the trans- 
cendant merit of the deceased general in such a strain as drew tears 
from all who heard him. He concluded with a motion for an address 
to his majesty, praying that he would order a monument to be erected 
in Westminster Abbey, to the memory of Major-general Wolfe. The 
house agreed unanimously to the address, and at the same time passed 
another resolution, that the thanks of the house should be given to the 
surviving generals and admirals employed in the glorious and success-- 
fill expedition to Quebec. 

Wolfe’s untimely fate — if it can be called untimely — revived the 
exertions of emulative genius amongst our artists. It has been the 
historical subject of the sculptor, the painter, and the engraver, by 
which means the names of Wilton, West, and Wooller, will be trans- 
mitted to posterity with the atteeting story of the immortal Wolfe. 
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BQBN A.D. 1705.— DIED A.D. 1760. 

Lord George Murray -vvas the fourth son of the duke of Atliol. 
He entered the army at an early age, and served in the Flanders 
campaigns. In 1727 he married Lady Jane Murray, by whom he had ■ 
several children, the eldest of whom eventually became third duke of 
Athol. 

Lord George’s name figures largely in < the forty-five.’ He joined 
Charles Stuart at Perth, with a number of men whom he had raised 
on the estates of his brother, the duke, and was immediately named 
lieutenant-general of the insurgent forces. The success at Preston was 
in a great measure owing to his personal intrepidity. “ Lord George,” 
says the Chevalier Johnstone, “ at the head of the first line, did not 
give the enemy time to recover from their panic. He advanced with 
such rapidity that General Cope had hardly time to form his troops in 
order of battle when the Highlanders rushed upon them sword in hand. 
They had frequently been enjoined to aim at the noses of the horses 
with their swords, without minding the riders ; as the natural move- 
ment of a horse, wounded in the face, is to wheel round: and a few 
horses wounded in that manner are sufficient to throw a whole 
squadron into disorder, without the possibility of their being after- 
wards rallied. They followed this advice most implicitly, and the 
English cavalry was instantly thrown into confusion.” 

He is said to have been one of those who most strenuously recom- 
mended the retrograde movement from Derby. In the retreat he 
commanded the rear-guard, and contrived to keep the English forces 
effectually in check. Being delayed by the breaking down of some 
baggage-waggons, the enemy came upon him. His force consisted of 
about two or three hundred men, and he applied to the prince for a 
reinforcement, with permission to turn the duke of Cumberland’s flank. 
The permission was refused, and orders were sent him to pursue his 
retreat; but, after requesting the messenger to say nothing of the 
orders he had brought, he determined to give the enemy check with 
what force he had. He therefore drew up his troops in order for 
battle, and the English came up just as the sun was setting. After 
.making his hasty arrangements, which were not completed till it was 
quite dark, he made a powerful charge upon the English, lighted on by 
tlie moon which broke af intervals through the dark clouds. The 
English cavalry was forced back with a severe loss, while the High- 
landers lost but twelve. 

At the battle of Falkirk, Lord George, according to Home, marched 
at the head of the Macdonalds of Keppoch, with his drawn sword in 
his hand, and his target on his arm. He let the English dragoons come 
within ten or twelve paces of him, and then gave orders to fire. “ The 
cavalry closing their ranks, which were opened by this discharge,” says 
Johnstone, “put spurs to their horses, and rushed upon the Highlanders 
at a hard trot, breaking their ranks, and throwing down every thing 
before them. A most extraordinary combat followed. The Higli- 
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landers, stretched on the ground, thrust their dirks into the bellies of 
the hor.'^es : some seized the riders by their clothes, dragged them 
down, and stabbed them with their dirks; several of them again used 
yjistols, but few of them had sufficient space to handle their swords.” 
This battle was fought not far from the illustrious field of Bannockburn. 
Local recollections were favourable to both causes. It was at Falkirk 
tliat the arms of England, after a bloody conflict, had compelled Wal- 
lace to retreat; while it was at Bannockburn, nigh to which the High- 
land forces lay on Plean moor, that Bruce had given them an overthrow 
so decided that it almost annihilated the English forces. This victory 
was in a great measure achieved by the personal intrepidity of Murray, 
although the prince himself commanded. 

On arriving at Inverness, Lord George received information of 
sundry cruelties practised by the English troops on the vassals of 
Athol. “ As all the male vassals of the duke of Athol were with us,” 
says Johnstone, “ the duke of Cumberland sent a detachment of his 
troops into their country, who committed the most savage cruelties ; 
burning the houses, turning out the women and children in the midst 
of winter, to perish on the mountains with cold and hunger; after sub- 
jecting them to every species of brutal and infamous treatment. These 
proceedings being known at Inverness, Lord George set off instantly, 
with the clan of Athol, to take vengeance for these outrages, and he 
conducted his march so well, passing through bye-ways across the 
mountains, that the enemy had no infonnation of his approach. Hav- 
ing planned his march so as to arrive at Athol in the beginning of the 
night, the detachment separated, dividing itself into small parties, 
every gentleman taking the shortest road to his own house, and in this 
way all the English were surprised in their sleep. Those who found 
their wives and daughters violated by the brutality of these monsters, 
and their families dying from the inclemency of the season, made no 
prisoners. They received, while they slept, the punishment which their 
inhumanity merited. All wex'e put to the sword or made prisoners, 
except two or three hundred men who shut themselves up in the 
castle of Athol.” 

At the battle of Culloden, Lord George commanded the right wing. 
The English artillery was rapidly thinning his I'anks, when he gave 
orders to charge. The onset was fierce and furious beyond descrip- 
tion. Though three ranks poured a fire of musketry upon them, — 
though the cannon swept the whole surface of the field with grape- 
shot, — though the bayonets fronted them with a hedge of steel, — on they 
went like a whirlwind, and the first line of the English army reeled and 
gave way before them, though not till many a brave chief had fallen. 
But their opponents were so numex’ous, that befoi-e the Highlanders 
could reach the second line of their enemy, they were entirely destroy- 
ed, Lord George displayed all his former heroism on this occasion. 
Though severely wounded, and dismounted, he refused to quit the field, 
and would have perished had not some of his party removed him by 
force. 

In two days after this battle, Lord George was”again at the head of 
5000 men, and earnestly besought the prince to remaim^'^IS^Sbtlaijgd. 

“ We might have set the English at nought for yeapf^^lys^'^e k 
correspondent; “and as to provisions, had I been^kbwecl3o’’'’-%iy^ ' 
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any direction, we would not have wanted as long as there were cattle 
ill the Highlands, or meal in the Lowlands.” 

After the prince’s escape, Lord George withdrew to the continent, 
and, having spent some years in France and Italy, died in Holland, on 
the 8th of July, 1760. 

His character is thus sketched by Johnstone: — “ Lord George Murray, 
who had the charge of all the details of our army, and who had the solo 
direction of it, possessed a natural genius for military operations; and 
was a man of surprising talents, which, had they been cultivated by the 
study of military tactics, would unquestionably have rendered him one 
of the greatest generals of his age. He was tall and robust, and brave 
in the highest degi'ee ; conducting the Highlanders in the most heroic 
manner, and always the first to rush, sword in hand, into the midst of 
the enemy. He used to say, when we advanced to the charge, ‘ I do 
not ask you, my lads, to go before, but merely to follow^ me.’ He 
slept little, was continually occupied with all manner of details : and 
was, altogether, most indefatigable, combining and directing alone all 
our operations: — in a word, he w’as the only person capable of con- 
ducting our army. He was vigilant, active, and diligent ; his plans 
were always judiciously formed, and he carried them promptly and 
vigorously into execution. However, with an infinity of good qualities, 
he was not without his defects : — ^proud, haughty, blunt, and imperious ; 
he wished to hav.e the exclusive ordering of every thing, and, feeling 
his superiority, he would listen to no advice. Still, it must be owned, 
that he had no coadjutor capable of advising him, and his having so 
completely the confidence of his soldiers enabled him to perform 
wonders.” 


numeral 

BORN A. D. 1711. — DIEO A.D. 1761. 

The right honourable Edward Boscawen, second son of Hugh, Lord 
Falmouth, was born in 1711, and entered the navy at a very youthful 
age, and was promoted to the rank of captain on the 12th of March, 
1787. 

In 1739 he commanded the Shoreham of twenty guns, at the taking 
of Porto-Bello by Vernon. At the siege of Carthagena, he gallantly 
stormed a battery of fifteen twenty-four pounders, that greatly annoyed 
the besieging army. He was appointed to the command of the Prince 
Frederick of seventy guns, on the death of Lord Aubrey Beau clerk in 
the attack on Bocca-Chica. 

Fie was returned to parliament for Truro in Cornwall, in 1741, and 
represented that borough till his death. In 1744, while in command 
of the Dreadnought, he captured the Medea, a French frigate of twenty- 
six guns. Towards the close of the same year, he Avas appointed to 
the Koyal Sovereign, a first rate, stationed at the Nore ; but soon after- 
wards was ordered to cruise at the entrance of the channel in the 
Namur, in which vessel he took part in the encounter with De Jon- 
quiere. Flis bravery was rewarded on the 15th of July following, by 
his advancement to the rank of a flag-oflicer, as rear-admiral of the 
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blue, and by the singular appointment of commander-in-chief of al 
his majesty’s forces, by sea and land, employed in the East Indies. 
The naval force under his orders consisted of six ships of the line j and 
the troops, of three battalions of infantry, with a due proportion ot 
artillery. The squadron sailed from St Helen’s on the 4th of Novem- 
ber, 1747 ; and after landing the troops for refreshment at the Cape of 
Good Hope, made the island of Mauidtius, which was the first object of 
attack, on the 23d of June in the following year. The situation of the 
enemj’’ was, however, found so strong and impregnable, and the natural 
security of the place had been so formidably increased by the erection 
of numerous batteries, that it was thought prudent to desist from an 
attempt, which, even should it prove successful, might be expected to 
be destructive of any further operations. The fleet accordingly pro- 
ceeded to Foi’t St David, where it arrived on the 29th of July. The 
siege of Pondicherry was immediately resolved on; and Admiral Bos- 
cawen, having left the command of the squadron to Captain Lisle o-f 
the Vigilant, with proper instructions, went on shore and assumed the 
command of the army. Notwithstanding every exertion in the com- 
mencement and prosecution of the siege, the strength of the French 
garrison — ^which amounted to nearly 2000 Europeans, while Boscawen’s 
whole force did not reach 2700 men. — delayed the approaches of the as- 
sailants till the rainy season set in, which necessarily compelled an aban- 
donment of the whole design. The intelligence of the peace concluded at 
Aix-la-Chapelle reached the East Indies very soon after this disappoint- 
ment, but the arrangements called for by the treaty itself, rendered the 
continuance of Mr Boseawen in that quarter of the world some time 
longer necessary. Having, fortunately for himself, been on shore when 
the violent storm took place on the 13th of April, 1749, he in all pro- 
bability escaped destruction with his flag-ship, which foundered oft* 
Fort St David, when fifty of her people only were saved out of six 
hundred. Fort St George having been delivered up to the admiral, 
according to the stipulations in the treaty of peace, he sailed from Fort 
St David, on the 19th of August, 1749, and arrived at Portsmouth on 
the 14th of April following. 

In his absence, he had been appointed rear-admiral of the white ; and 
in June, 1751, he was named one of the lords-commissioners of the 
admiralty. In 1755 he was made vice-admiral of the blue ; and while 
cruising oft* Newfoundland, captured two French ships of sixty-four 
guns each. In 1758 he was appointed admiral of the blue, and cora- 
mander-in-chief of the expedition to Cape Breton. On his return to 
England, after the reduction of Louisbourg and St John, he received 
the thanks of the house of commons, and was nominated a privy-coun- 
cillor. In some French memoirs, Admiral Boseawen is represented as 
having given himself wholly up to the advice of one of his captains in 
the siege of Louisbourg. This, however, is a misrepresentation. Bos- 
cawen needed no such aid ; and he was one of the least likely of all 
men to accept of it without need. In 1759, while commanding in the 
Mediterranean, he came up with a French fleet off Cape Lagos, and 
took three of their largest ships. He was made general of marines in 
1760 ; and died of a bilious-fever in the beginning of 1761, leaving one 
son, who succeeded to the family titles and estate on the death of 
Viscount Falmouth, the admiral’s elder brother. 
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Horace Walpole styles Boscawen the most obstinate of an obstinate 
family ; but Pitt said of him : “ When I apply to other officers, respect- 
ing any expedition I may chance to project, they always raise difficul- 
ties, Boseawen always finds expedients.” His valour obtained him the 
soubriquet of Old Dreadnought among the sailors. 

EOUN A. D. 1691.— -DIED A. D. 1762, 

George Bubb, the son, according to some writers, of a Dorsetshire 
apothecary, but according to others, of an Irish gentleman who mairied 
a lady of fortune of the name of Dodington, whose estates lay in 
Somersetshire,* was born in 1691. He appears to have been educated 
at Oxford. 

In 1715 he entered parliament as member for Winchelsea; and was 
soon after appointed envoy-extraordinary at the court of Spain, in which 
capacity he signed the treatj^ of Madrid. In 1720 he came into pos- 
session of a fine estate in Dorsetshire by the death of his maternal uncle, 
George Dodington of Eastbury. On this accession of property, he 
assumed the name and arms of Dodington. His fortune being now 
almost princely, he expended upwards of £140,000 in rearing a magni- 
ficent seat on his newly acquired estate. Here he often entertained the 
principal authors of the day, and had his reward in the complimentary 
strains of Thomson, Pitt, Young, Lyttleton, and others, who vied with 
each other in celebrating the beauties of Eastbury, and the taste and 
hospitality of its owner. In 1721 he was appointed lord-lieutenant of 
Somerset; and, in 1724, having previously given in his adherence to 
Walpole’s party, be was made a lord of the treasury. In 1727 Thomson 
dedicated the first edition of his ‘ Summer’ to him ; but this dedication 
was afterw’ards withdrawn, at least it never was reprinted. 

Dodington’s great ambition was to obtain a peerage. With this view 
he first prostrated himself at the feet of the minister, on whom he even 
lavished the adulation of his muse, in an epistle® remarkable only for 
its servility and sycophancy, and for its being aftei'wards employed 
by the thrifty poet to compliment a very different character, Lord Bute, 
by the mere substitution of his name in place of the minister’s. Find- 
ing that he was not likely to obtain the object of his wishes from Wal- 
pole, he threw himself fairly into the ranks of the opposition, and, on 
the downfall of Walpole’s ministry, was placed in office as treasurer of 
the navy. He did not, however, long remain faithful to his party ; the 
peerage seemed still as far distant from him as ever. 

He now became a close attendant at Leicester-house, and devoted 
himself entirely to the heir-apparent, whose favour he cultivated by 
lending him money, and submitting to what Walpole terms his childish 
horse-play. According to that authority, he carried his servility so far 
as on one occasion to allow himself to be rolled up in a blanket, and 
trundled down stairs for the amusement of his royal patron ! Eventu- 
ally he found that there was but little prospect of “ doing any good,” 

' See British Critic for February, 1809. * Printed in Dodsley's Cellection. 
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that is, of attaining the long-desired peerage, by dancing attendance at 
Leicester-house. 

On the sudden change which took place in 1755, he was restored to 
his old post, the treasurership of the navy, which, however, he lost the 
following year. At last the accession of George III. and the elevation 
of Lord Bute threw open a path to the peerage for him ; and in 1761 
his ambition was gratified by the title of Lord Melcombe. He did not 
long enjoy his baronial honours. He died on the 28th of July, 1762. 
He was married, but had no children. The bulk of his fortune went 
to a Mr Wyndham of Hammersmith. 

Dodington was a contemptible fellow. He had indeed wit, eloquence, 
fortune, interest, — but he had neither elevation of character, consist- 
ency of principle, nor steadiness of conduct. He broke with all parties, 
he was trusted by none, and he finally dwindled into the insignifica,nce 
and contempt which he so well merited, and from which even his peer- 
age could not save him. “ In an age eminently selfish, and occupied 
exclusively with grovelling objects of ambition, Dodington shone con- 
spicuous as the most intriguing, versatile, and shameless politician of his 
time.” Pope frequently amused the town at Dodington's expense ; 
and Sir Charles Haiibury Williaras satirized him in a famous ballad, 
entitled, ‘ A Grub upon Bubb.’ His house, however, was the resort of 
literary men of all parties ; and he was on intimate terms with Field- 
ing, Glover, Whitehead, Bentley, Voltaire, and Chesterfield. Yet his 
taste was outrageously bad. His state bed-chamber at Eastbury was. 
hung with rich red velvet; his crest, an eagle supporting a hunting 
horn, cut out of gilt leather, was pasted on all the panels ; and the bed- 
side eai'pet was a splendid patchwork of his old embroidered pocket- 
flaps and cuffs. The turf in front of his mansion at Hammersmith, 
subsequently called Brandenburgh-house, w-as ornamented with his 
crest in pebbles ; he had a fire-place decorated with mock icicles ; a 
purple and orange bed crowned by a dome of peacock’s feathers ; and 
a large obelisk, in the approach to his house, surmounted by an urn of 
bronze, containing the heart of his wife I 

His ‘ Diary,’ which was edited by Mr Wyndham, and given to the 
public in 1784, is a well-known Avork; he was the author of several 
other pieces, chiefly of a political nature, and some verses of a licentious 
character. 


BORN A. D. 1697. — ^DIED A. I>, 1762. 

George Anson was born in 1697, at Shrugboroiigh manor, Staf- 
fordshire. He Avas the second son of William Anson, Esq. of Shrug- 
borough. He entered early into the navy. In 1716 he served as 
second lieutenant under Sir John Norris, in the Baltic ; and, in 1717 
and 1718, under Sir George Byng, against the Spaniards. In his 27th 
year he was raised to the rank of post-captain, and was for a long time 
on the South Caroline station. When, in 1739, the ministry considered 
a rupture with Spain unavoidable, he Avas . appointed to the command 
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of a fleet in the South seas, directed against the trade and the colonies 
of that nation. 

The expedition consisted of five men-of-war and three smaller vessels, 
which carried 1400 men. With this squadron Anson left England on 
the 18th of September, 1740. He encountered, on leaving the straits 
of Le Maire, terrible storms, which prevented him doubling Cape Horn 
for three months. Separated from the rest of his squadron, he reached 
the island of Juan Fernandez, where three of his vessels rejoined him in 
a very miserable condition. After his men had rested, he proceeded to 
the coast of Peru, without waiting for the missing ships. Here he made 
several prizes, and captured and burnt the city of Paita. After a fruit- 
less attempt to intercept the annual Manilla galleon, he found himself 
obliged to burn not only a gi'eat part of his booty, but all except one 
■ of his vessels, in order to equip that one, the Centurion, with which he 
made his retreat to Tinian, one of the Ladrones. Here the Centurion 
w-as blown out to sea, while the commander was on shore. The return of 
his ship, after nineteen days’ absence, relieved him from his constrained 
inactivity; after some weeks spent in refitting, he sailed for Macao, 
where he formed a bold plan for taking the galleon of Acapulco. For 
this purpose, he spread the I'eport of his having returned to Europe, 
but, in fact, directed his course to the Philippines, and cruised near the 
promontory Spiritu Santo. On the 20th of June one of the wished-for 
ships was descried. She was called the Nostra Senhorm de Cabadonga, 
mounting forty guns. The treasure in silver specie and ingots, with 
the other effects on board, amounted to ^3 15,000. The Centuidon, 
though she mounted sixty guns, had but 227 men on board ; and the 
Spaniard was full manned. An engagement ensued, in which the 
bravery and skill of the English prevailed against the superiority of 
numbers ; after having sixty-seven men killed, the commander of the 
galleon struck his colours, and surrendered himself into Commodore 
Anson’s hands, who lost only two men, and had only one lieutenant 
and sixteen private seamen wounded. He returned with his rich prize 
to Canton, where he put the treasure on board the Centurion, sold the 
Spanish hulk, and set sail for England. On his arrival at Spithead, in 
June, 1744, after near four years’ absence, he found that the hand of 
Providence seemed still to protect him in a remarkable manner, having 
sailed in a fog through the midst of a French fleet then cruising in the 
channel. In short, throughout the whole of this remarkable voyage, 
he experienced the truth of the saying, which he afterwards chose for 
his motto, ‘Nil est desperandum,’ 

Soon after his return he was appointed roai'-admiral of the blue, and 
one of the lords of the admiralty. In April, 1745, he was made rear- 
admiral of the white; and, in July, 1746, vice-admiral of the blue. 
He was also chosen member of parliament for Heydon in Yorkshire. 
In the winter of that year he commanded the channel squadron ; and 
had not the duke D’Anville’s fleet, returning with disgrace from Nortli 
America, been accidentally apprized of his station, his long and tem- 
pestuous cruise would probably have been attended with his usual 
success. However, in the ensuing summer he was once more crowned 
with wealth and conquest. Being on board the lYince George, in 
conipany with Rear-admiral Warren, and twelve ships more, off Cape 
Finisterre, on the 3d of May, 1747, they intercepted a powerful fleet 
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bound from France to the East and West Indies ; and, after a sharp 
engagement, in which the French behaved with uncommon bravery, 
but were obliged to yield to superiority of numbers, took the whole 
fleet, consisting of six men-of-war and four East Indiamen. The speech 
of the French admiral, M. de la Johquiere, on presenting his sword to 
the conqueror, deserves to be recorded; “Monsieur, vous avez vaincu 
rinvincible, et la Gloire vous suit,” pointing to the two ships named. 

For these repeated services the king rewarded him with a peerage, 
on the 13th of June, by the title of Lord Anson, Baron of Soberton in 
Hants. On the 15th of July, in the same year, he was appointed vice- 
admiral of the red ; and, on the death of Sir John Norris, he was made 
vice-admh’al of England. 

In April, 1748, his lordship married the honourable Miss Yorke, 
eldest daughter of the earl of Hardwicke. In May, the same year, 
he was appointed admiral of the blue ; in which year he commanded the 
squadron that convoyed the king to and from Holland, and from this 
time constantly attended his majesty on his going abroad and on his 
return to England. In June, 1761, his lordship was appointed first 
lord of the admiralty ; in which post he continued, with a very short 
intermission, till his death. In 1762 he was appointed one of the lords 
justices, during the absence of the king, and again in 1754. On the rup- 
ture with France, so active and spirited were his measures, that a fleet, 
superior to the enemy, was equipped and manned with amazing expedi- 
tion. In 1758, being then admiral of the white, and having hoisted 
his flag on board the Royal George, he sailed from Spithead on the 
1st of June with a formidable fleet. Sir Edward Hawke commanding 
under him ; and, by cruising continually before Brest, he covered the 
descents that were made that summer at St Maloes, Cherbourg, &c. 
After this he was appointed admiral and comraander-in-chief of bis 
majesty’s fleets. 

The last service his lordship performed at sea was the convoying to 
England the queen of George III. ; for which purpose he sailed from 
Harwich in the Charlotte yacht, on the 7th of August, 1761 ; and that 
day month, after a long and tempestuous voyage, landed the princess 
at the same place. 

At length, having been some time in a languishing state of health, 
he was advised to try the Bath waters, from which he was thought to 
have received great benefit on former occasions. He remained at Bath 
during the winter of 1761, and part of the spring of 1762 ; but finding 
himself greatly exhausted, and unable to bear the fatigue of company, 
he retired to his seat at Moor Park, where he died in 1762. 




James, OBarl 

BOHN A. D. 1715. — DIED A, ». 1763. 

James, second earl of Waldegrave, was the great-grandson of James 
II., by Arabella Churchill, sister of the great duke of Marlborough. 
His grandfather followed his royal master into exile, and died at Paris 
in 1689. His father, having returned to England, and embraced Pro- 
testantism in 1722, was employed in various foreign embassies, and 
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successively created Viscount Chewton, Earl of VValdegrave, and a 
knight of the Garter. The subject of this article succeeded to the 
family title in 1741 ; and, in 1743, notwithstanding his Jacobite con- 
nexions, was appointed lord of the bed-chamber by the- personal favour 
of George II. “Such offices were then held in high estimation; they 
often led to favour and greatness. It was in the spirit of those times to 
be more greedy of imaginary honours than obsequious to real power. 
Noblemen of the first rank sought with avidity employments which 
their descendants regal'd with indifference, or reject with disdain, as 
badges of dependence rather than marks of distinction or importance.” 
Such is the observation of the editor of the noble lord’s ‘ Memoirs,’ ^ on 
the subject of Waldegrave’s acceptance of a household-post in the 
service of George II. It is certain that such places, at that period, 
gave access to the king’s presence, and opportunities of influence which 
they may not now present, but there are still aspirants for bed-chamber 
honours to be found within the circle of royalty. 

On the death of Frederick, Prince of Wales, preceptors and governors 
for the young prince, afterwards George III., were chosen by the king, 
or rather by his ministers ; but, says Waldegrave, “ they had only the 
shadow of authority ; and the two principal, the earl of Harcourt and 
the bishop of Norwich, were soon disgraced, because they attempted to 
form an interest independent of the mother, and presumed on some 
occasions to have an opinion of their own.” ^ It is not easy to decide 
which of the parties were in the wrong in this case. We are not dis- 
tinctly informed what sort of independent interest the governor and 
preceptor attempted to form ; we have no evidence that it was attempted 
to inspire the prince with any improper feelings towards his mother as 
fur as the strict line of maternal authority, in such a case, could be 
supposed to extend. It was quite natural that the mother should dislike 
any interference whatever betwixt her and her son; but it is by no 
means so clear that such interference might not have become absolutely 
necessary. It would seem, from the whole tenor of the princess-dowager’s 
conduct, that she did not rest satisfied with having the affections of her 
son, her great object was to obtain the government of him; and with 
this view she appears to have resorted to many very ungracious expe- 
dients. In Orford’s Memoirs it is stated that she allowed Cresset, her 
confidant, “ to deal out very ungracious epithets both on the governor 
and preceptor.”^ She went so far as to call Lord Harcourt a groom, 
and to apply the epithets bastard and atheist to the bishop, in the 
])resencp of a court-chaplain. On the other hand, it is proved that 
Harcourt was totally unqualified for the situation of governor to the 
young prince, and that the bishop of Norwich was equally unfit to be 
his preceptor. Melcombe, too, says that the princess always professed 
to him her total ignorance of the motives which induced the governor 
and preceptor to resign their charges ; and it is to be borne in mind 
that they gave in their resignations without giving the princess any 
notice of their intentions, or of the charges which they meant to lay 
before the king. The heaviest of these charges was, that the sub- 
governor and sub-preceptor were secret Jacobites, and had endeavoured 
to instil their unconstitutional doctrines into the minds of their pupil. 
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Certain it is tliat a book, in vindication of the arbitrary and illegal acts 
of the Stuarts, found its way into the young prince’s hands without the 
knowledge of his preceptor. The Idng, however, was unmoved by 
their representations, and at once accepted their resignations. 

On the removal of Lord Harcourt, Lord Waldegrave was appointed 
governor of the prince. He was favourably received by the princess- 
dowager, and all went pretty smoothly on for three years. “ I found,” 
says he, “ his royal highness uncommonly full of princely prejudices, 
contracted in the nursery, and improved by the society of bed-chamber 
women and pages of the backstairs.” ‘‘Asa right system of education,” 
his lordship continues, “ seemed quite impracticable, the best that could 
be hoped for was to give him true notions of coramoti things, — to 
instruct him by conversation rather than by books, — -and sometimes, 
under the disguise of amusement, to entice him to the pursuit of more 
serious studies. The next point I laboured was, to preserve harmony 
and union in the royal family; and, having free access to the closet, I 
had frequent opportunities of doing good offices, — ^was a very useful 
apologist whenever his majesty was displeased with his grandson’s shy- 
ness or want of attention ; and never failed to notify even the most 
minute circumstance of the prince’s behaviour which was likely to give 
satisfaction.” 

On the departure of the king for Hanover, in 1755, the princess- 
dowager’s dissatisfaction broke out. She was displeased because her 
husband’s debts had not been paid by the nation ; because his servants 
had not been brought into office ; because she was not sufficiently con- 
sulted by ministers; because the duke of Cumberland, w'hom she 
always detested, w’as left in effect at the head of the regency ; and, 
above all, because a project was formed by the king, while abroad, of 
marrying her son to a daughter of the duchess of Brunswick-Wolfen- 
buttel. In this state of feeling she made overtures, through Lord 
Bute, to Pitt and his friends, who engaged to support the princess and 
her son, and oppose the duke. His majesty, on his return, finding his 
grandson prejudiced against the marriage which be had projected for 
him, at once gave it up ; but the princess pursued her factious hostility 
to the existing ministry, and began to fret at the presence of Lord 
Waldegrave in her household, suspecting him of giving intelligence of 
the proceedings and feelings at Leicester-house to Mr Fox, the avowed 
opponent of that party. “ However,” says Lord Waldegrave, “ they 
could not find even the slightest pretence for showing any public marks 
of their displeasure ; and, though some hard things were said to me in 
private, I always kept my temper, giving the severest answers in the 
most respectful language, and letting them civilly understand that I 
feared their auger no more than I deserved it ; and, though it might be 
in their power to fret me, I was determined not to be in the wrong." 
It was the object of the mother to disgust Lord Waldegrave, or pro- 
voke him into some imprudent action, so as to oblige him to resign hi.s 
office, and make way for her favourite, Lord Bute. She succeeded so 
for, as that Lord Waldegrave determined to solicit permission to retire. 
“ 1 had found little satisfaction,” says he, “ in my most honourable em- 
ployment ; and my spirits and patience were at length so totally ex- 
hausted, that I could have quitted her royal highness, and have given 
up all future hopes of court-preferment without the least uneasiness. 
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But, being under the greatest obligations to the king, the many favours 
I had received having been conferred by him only, without any minis- 
terial assistance, I thought it would be ungrateful, as well as impolitic, 
to abandon my station without his majesty’s consent.” That consent 
he at length with difficulty obtained, and had the reversion of a teller- 
ship of the exchequer given to him by his sovereign, in lieu of a pension 
of £2,000 a-year pressed upon him by the ministry, but which he re- 
fused to accept. After matters were accommodated betwixt the king 
and his grandson, he declined to be master of the horse to the latter ; 
while, at the same time, he had the magnanimity to support the prince’s 
request to have Lord Bute appointed groom of the stole in the new 
establishment provided for him when he came of age. 

Within a few months after his retirement from the service of the 
heir-apparent. Lord Waldegrave was intrusted, under very delicate and 
difficult circumstances, with the formation of a new administration. 
The king was resolved at all hazards to get rid of Pitt and Temple, to 
both of whom he felt a strong personal dislike, “ Go,” said he to 
Waldegrave, “go to the dukB of Newcastle and encourage him ; tell 
him I do not look upon myself as king whilst I am in the hands of 
these scoundrels ; that I am determined to get rid of them at any rate ; 
that I expect his assistance, and that he may depend on my favour and 
protection.” Waldegrave obeyed ; but “ I found his grace,” says he, 
“just as I expected : eager and impatient to come into power, but 
dreading the danger with which it must be accompanied.” The king, 
however, in his impatience, struck the first blow himself, by dismissing 
Lord Temple from the admiralty. It was imagined that Pitt would 
immediately, as a matter of course, resign, but he did not ; and the king, 
finding that he would not take the hint, was obliged to turn him out. 
Lord Waldegrave was ultimately offered the place of first minister, and 
intrusted with the formation of a new ministry. His lordship, with the 
dukes of Devonshire and Bedford, Earls Granville, Winchelsea, and 
Gower, and Mr Fox, laboured hard for some time to form a govern- 
ment in which Pitt and Temple should have no share, and without the 
present aid of the duke of Newcastle ; but the effort was vain. The 
negotiation was then put into Lord Mansfield’s hands, who was to treat 
with the duke and Pitt, on the terms of excluding Temple and including 
Fox ; but Mansfield had no better success. The credentials were at 
last transferred to Lord Hardwicke, who patched up an arrangement 
by which the duke of Newcastle was to be first commissioner of the 
treasury, and Lcgge once more his chancellor of the exchequer. Pitt 
was to be again secretary of state; Lord Temple to be privy seal; 
Pratt, attorney-general; and Sir Kobert Henley, lord-keeper; Fox was 
to be paymaster; and Lord Anson, in spite of his unpopularity, to 
rctux’n to his old employment. 

Lord Waldegrave was permitted to retire from public life, but was 
honoured with the Gai'ter. In 1763 he was solicited by his old enemies, 
the Leieester-house faction, to coalesce with them and Fox, in opposi- 
tion to the duke of Cumberland and Mr Pitt ; but he refused the over- 
ture, and was next day seized with the small-pox, of which he died on 
the 8th of April, 1763. , 

Lord Waldegrave was not a political character in the highest sense 
of that terra. He belonged to “ that description of persons known in 
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our practical constitution by the name of ‘ the king’s friends,’ ”~a class 
usually much more dangerous than their capacities would allow them 
to be in the open arena of public life; but his lordship was one of the 
very best of his class, never using his influence for personal or party 
purposes, and sincerely seeking the interests of his royal master. The 
editor of his memoirs justly remarks, that it reflects no small credit on 
the discernment and liberality of George 11. that, in choosing a private 
friend, “he selected a man of sense, honour, and sincerity, who had few 
exterior graces to recommend him; and, at a period of no unreasonable 
alarm, placed him, though a near relation to the competitor for the 
crown, immediately about his own person.” 

Sojit Carteret, Carl Cranbtlle. 

BORN A. D. 1690. — DIED A. D, 1763. 

This nobleman was the son of George, Lord Carteret, created Baron 
Carteret of Hawnes, in the county of Bedford, on the 22d of April, 
1681, when only fifteen years of age. His mother was the youngest 
daughter of John, earl of Bath. He succeeded to the title of Lord 
Carteret when only in his fifth year. 

While at Westminster school, and subsequently at Christ-church, 
Oxford, the young nobleman devoted himself to his studies with an 
ardour which few of his fellow-students exhibited. Swift humorously 
asserts, that he carried away from Oxford a most unbecoming quantity 
of erudition, — greatly more Greek, Latin, and philosophy, than was 
fitting and beseeming a nobleman of his rank and, fortune, — ^indeed, much 
more learning than those who were to live by their scholarship found 
it at all necessary to burthen themselves with. 

Thus accomplished, our young nobleman entered upon public life. 
Having taken his seat in the house of peers, he soon became distinguish- 
ed for the zeal and eloquence with which he on all occasions advocated 
the succession of the house of Hanover ; and, on the accession of 
George I., he was among the first to experience the effects of that 
monarch’s favour. In 1714 he was appointed one of the lords of the 
bed-chamber; in 1715, bailiff of Jersey ; in 1716, lord-lieutenant and 
custos rotulorum of Devon. His mother was also created Viscountess 
Carteret, and Countess Granville, with limitation of these honours to 
her son. 

In the famous debate on the bill for lengthening the duration of par- 
liaments, in which he supported the duke of Devonshire’s motion for the 
repeal of the triennial act. Lord Carteret spoke with great eloquence ; 
and he likewise highly distinguished himself in the debate on the 
mutiny-bill. 

In 1719 he was appointed ambassador and minister-plenipotentiary 
to the queen of Sweden. In this office he proved so successful a nego- 
tiator, that a peace between Sweden, Prussia, and Hanover, was pro- 
claimed at Stockholm, on the 9th of March, and a treaty of peace 
between Sweden and Denmark, on the 3d of July, 1720. These 
measures were intended to check the grasping ambition of the czar of 
Ru-ssia, On returning from Denmark, he took an active share in the 
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debates on the South sea scheme, and the state of the national credit 
after the bursting of that huge bubble. He argued that the estates of 
all who had been instrumental in deceiving the public with the South sea 
speculation, should be confiscated, and the proceeds divided amongst 
tliose who had suffered by it, in proportion to their losses. Whilst 
this affair was in agitation, he was appointed ambassador at the French 
court ; but when on the point of setting out, was unexpectedly recalled 
to fill the office of home-secretary, vacant by the death of Mr Craggs. 

He received ofifice on the 4th of May, 1721, and continued in it for 
a period of three years, during which he ably supported the measures 
of government, from his place in the house of lords. He vindicated the 
ministry from the charges brought against them, in connection with the 
presence of Law, the famous projector, in England ; he defended the 
government injhe debate on the navy debt; he spoke in favour of sus- 
pending the habeas corpus act for one year, on occasion of Layer’s 
plot ; he was employed to infoi’in the house of the commitment of the 
bishop of Rochester, the earl of Orrery, and Lords North and Grey, 
to the Tower ; he vindicated the proceedings of the court, in the case of 
Atterbury; and finally he supported the most iniquitous proposal for 
laying a special tax upon all papists. On the 26th of May, 1723, 
when the king’s affairs called him abroad, Lord Carteret, in conjunction 
with Lord Townshend, went to Hanover ; and, on their return, had 
several conferences at the Hague, with the Dutch administration, on 
affairs of state. 

In 1724 when the united influence of Walpole, Townshend, and the 
two Pelhams, began to prevail in the cabinet, Lord Carteret resigned 
office, and was succeeded by the duke of Newcastle, but he was on the 
same day appointed lord-lieuteniant of Ireland. The ‘ green island’ was 
at this moment in a state of greht excitation and universal discontent, 
in consequence of the bugbear alarms which had been raised about 
Wood’s copper coinage, by the pamphleteering of Swift, and some 
others. The duke of Grafton, the former lord-lieutenant, had found 
himself totally unable to stem the popular torrent. In this emer- 
gency, Walpole first endeavoured to let the scheme drop gradually, by 
a proclamation restricting the intended issue of half-pence to £40,000, 
instead of £108,000 as originally designed ; and then, when this failed, 
he dexterously contrived to impose the task of enforcing Wood's pro- 
ject, and subduing the discontent of the Irish, upon a rival statesman. 
There was even a measure of justice in this ; for Carteret was supposed 
to have had no small share himself in the agitation which now troubled 
Ireland. “ tie had maintained,” says Sir Walter Scott, “ a wmr of 
intrigue in the interior of the cabinet against Walpole and his brother- 
in-law, Townshend; and by caballing with the Brodericks, and fur- 
nishing, it was said, the private history of the mode in which Wood’s 
patent was obtained, he had greatly encouraged the discontents of 
Ireland, trusting that all the odium would be imputed to Walpole. 
But his interest in the cabinet gradually sunk before that of his rival, 
who, unable perhaps to remove Carteret entirely from office, enjoyed 
the refined revenge of sending him to Ireland, as lord-lieutenant, in the 
room of the duke of Grafton, with the injunction of carrying on Wood’s 
project, if it were possible ; but otherwise with permission to drop it,”'^ 
» Life of Swift, Etiin. 1831 p. m. 
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One of the first nets of the new viceroy was to issue a proclamation, 
oiFering £300 reward for the discovery of the author of the Drapier’s 
fourth letter. Harding, the printer of the Drapier’s letters, was thrown 
into prison. Swift is said to have had the boldness to upbraid his lord- 
ship with these severities, whereupon Carteret, who could have no doubt 
of the real author of the obnoxious letters, with much promptitude and 
tact replied, in the words of Virgil : — 

Res dura, et regni novitas, me talia oogunt 

Moliri. 

The grand-jury ignored the bill against Harding, and presented Wood’s 
scheme as a fraud and imposition on the public ; whereupon Carteret 
yielded to the storm ; Wood’s patent was surrendered, and the patentee 
indemnified by a grant of £3000 yearly, for twelve years. Carteret was 
by no means averse to these concessions ; for he was the personal friend 
of Swift, and, like the dean, also the enemy of Walpole. Besides, he felt 
that he had been sent to Ireland, only to exercise a nominal vice-sove- 
reignty, while tlie real power was lodged with the primate, Boulter. 
Swift knew the ground upon which he stood with the lieutenant, and 
was assiduous in his attendance at the castle. On one occasion, affect- 
ing to be overcome with his lordship’s arguments for a certain political 
measure, he exclaimed : “ What the vengeance brought you among us ! 
Get you gone 1 Get you gone I Pray God send us our boobies back 
again.” The dean having written two lines on a window of the castle, 
expressive of what he chose to hug himself upon, his absolute indepen- 
dence, the viceroy, who knew his man very well too, wrote under them 
the following couplet 

My very good dean, none ever come here, 

But who’ve something to hope, or something to fear. 

After the close of the session in March, 1726, his lordship having 
constituted lords-jiistices during his absence, embarked for England, 
where he received the personal thanks of his majesty for his services 
in Ireland, On the accession of George II. he was again named vice- 
roy of Ireland. Pie quitted his high office in 1730, when he was suc- 
ceeded by the duke of Dorset. In Irish affairs, Carteret seems to have 
been gi’eatly governed by the dean of St Patrick’s ; their political 
sympathies were in unison on several points of personal interest. 

From 1730 to 1742, Lord Carteret’s career was one of opposition to 
the minister. He was the acknowledged leader of the discontented 
whigs in the house of lords ; while Pulteney headed the same party in 
the house of commons. His genius and eloquence made him very 
formidable to Sir Robert Walpole. There was scarcely a motion or 
question on which he did not speak, and in which he did not oppose 
the ministei’. In the session of 1730-1, he supported the bill against 
pensioners being permitted to sit in the house, and the motion for dis- 
charging the Plossian troops in the pay of Britain., In the subsequent 
session he offered strenuous opposition to the act for renewing the salt- 
duty. In the session of 1732-3 his party were engaged with a motion 
for the reduction of the land-forces, with the disposal of the forfeited 
estates of the South sea company, and the princess-royal’s marriage- 
settlement bill; on all of which measures Carteret displayed great 
knowledge and political tact, In the session of 1733-4 his lordship 
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took the lead on the debate for inquiry as to the removal of the duke 
of Bolton and Lord Cobham from their respective regiments. In 
1736-7 he took an active part in the discussions and questions arising 
out of the celebrated Porteous’ mob in Edinburgh ; he also moved, in 
the same session, for the settlement of £100,000 per annum on the 
prince of Wales, out of the civil list. But it was in the session of 
1740-1, when the minister began visibly to totter on his seat, that Car- 
teret put forth his utmost strength as a leader of opposition. On the 
13th of February, 1741, he brought forward a motion for an address 
of the house, praying his majesty to dismiss Sir Robert Walpole from 
his councils and person for ever. His speech on this occasion was 
eloquent, impetuous, and vindictive ; the minister, however, triumphed 
by a small majority ; but, in the following session, he was obliged to 
resign, and Lord Carteret was immediately appointed secretary of 
state. 

There is no doubt that Carteret’s sole object in opposing the former 
ministry, was the desire of place, and hatred of political rivals. The 
coadjutors of Pulteney and Carteret long suspected them of having no 
other views than to supplant the minister, and to succeed to his power. 
A letter from Chesterfield to Dodington, written in the preceding 
autumn, describes them as thirsting for office, and desirous “to get in 
with a few by negotiation, and not by victory with numbers, who might 
presume on their strength, and grow troublesome to their generals. 
The prince of Wales’s support was obtained for the new administration, 
by placing two of his dependents in the board of admiralty ; and he 
came at length to be so warmly attached to Carteret, that when Pitt 
and Lyttleton began to oppose that minister, he told them “ he should 
follow the advice they had long ago given him, of turning out all his 
people who did not vote as he would have them.” The new minister, 
however, soon became far more unpopular with the opposition than 
ever his predecessor had been. In the opening of the session of 
1743-4', Pitt stigmatisedrhim as “ an execrable, a sole minister, who had 
renounced the British nation, and seemed to have drunk of the potion 
described in poetic fiction, which made men forget their country.” 

Carteret accompanied the king to Hanover in May, 1743, and made 
every effort to fortify himself in his seat, by entering into the foolish 
German politics of his master ; but the coalition of the Pelhams with 
what was called the patriotic party, and the eloquent and virulent de- 
clamations of Pitt in the lower house, at last overmatched the minister, 
who, deserted by his colleagues, was obliged most reluctantly to resign 
office, within a few weeks after his succession to the title of Eaid Car- 
teret, by the death of his mother. 

In 1746, on the sudden resignation of the Pelham party. Lord Gran- 
ville had a glimpse of office again ; the seals were placed in his hands 
for a few days, but he could not succeed in forming an administration. 
One of the numerous squibs published on this occasion, entitled ‘ A His- 
tory of the Long Administration,’ concludes thus ; “And thus endeth 
the second and last part of this astonishing administration, which lasted 
forty-eight hours, three quartos, seven minutes, and eleven seconds ; 
which may truly be called the most honest of all administrations ; the 


* Goxe’s Sir Robert Walpole, vol. iii. p. 579. 
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minister, to tlie astonishment of all wise men, never transacted one rash 
thing ; and, what is more marvellous, left as much money in the treasury 
as he found in it.” In 1749, Lord Granville received the order of the 
Garter from his sovereign ; and when the Pelhams got rid of the duke 
of Bedford and Lord Sandwich, they took back into the ministry their 
old rival, who was content for the rest of his life with the dignified but 
unimportant post of president of the council. When congratulated on 
his reconciliation with his old opponents, he pettedly replied ; “ I am 
the king’s president; I know nothing of the Pelhams ; I have nothing 
to do with them.” When, in October, 1761, Mr Pitt was urging in 
the council an immediate declaration of war against Spain, with more 
perhaps than becoming energy, and threatening to resign if his advice 
should not be adopted, Lord Granville is said to have spoken as follows : 
“ I find that the gentleman is determined to leave us ; nor can I say 
that I am sorry for it, for, otherwise, he would have compelled us to 
leave him. If he be resolved to assume the right of advising his ma-. 
Jesty, and directing the operations of the war, for what purpose are we 
called in council ? When he talks of being responsible to the people, 
he talks the language of the house of commons, and forgets that at this 
board he is only responsible to the king. However, although he may 
possibly have convinced himself of his infallibility, it remains that we 
also should be equally convinced, before we resign our understanding 
to his direction, or join with him in the measure he proposes.” 

Lord Granville died on the 2d of January, 1763. Wood, in the 
preface to his ‘ Essay on the Original Genius and Writings of Homer,’ 
informs us, that being directed to wait on his lordship, a few days be- 
fore he died, with the preliminary articles of the treaty of Paris, he 
found him so languid, that he proposed postponing his business for 
another time ; but the earl insisted that he should stay, saying, it could 
not prolong his life to neglect his duty ; and repeating a passage out of 
Sarpedon's speech, in which an allusion occurs which his lordship 
applied to the part he had himself taken in public affairs. After a 
pause, he desired the articles to be read to him, when he expressed 
himself satisfied with them, and declared, that “ as a dying statesman, 
he would pronounce it the most glorious war, and the most honourable 
peace, the nation ever saw.” ‘ 

“Lord Granville,” says the earl of Chesterfield, “had great parts, 
and a most uncommon share of learning for a man of quality. He was 
one of the best speakers in the house of lords, both in the declamatory 
and the argumentative way. He had a wonderful quickness and pre- 
cision in seizing the stress of a question, which no art, no sophistry, 
could disguise in him. In business he was bold, enterprising, and 
overbearing. He had been bred up in high monarchical, that is, tyran- 
nical principles of government, which his ardent and impetuous temper 
made him think w'ere the only rational and practicable ones. He would 
have been a great first minister in France,— little inferior perhaps to 
Richelieu ; in this government, which is yet free, lie would have been 
a dangerous one, little less so perhaps than Strafibrd. He w'as neither 
ill-natured nor vindictive; and had. a gi^eat contempt for money, — his 
ideas w'ere all above it. In social^life, he was an agreeable, good- 
humoured, and instructive companion, — a great but entertaining talker. 
He degraded himself by the vice of drinking, which, together with a 
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great stock of Greek and Latin, he brought away with him from Ox- 
ford, and retained and practised ever afterwards. By his own industry 
he had made himself master of alb the modern languages, and had 
acquired a great knowledge of the law. His political knowledge of the 
interest of princes and of commerce was extensive, and his notions were 
just and great. His character may be summed up in nice precision, 
quick decision, and unbounded presumption.” The duke of Newcastle 
used to say, Granville was a man who never doubted. He was noto- 
rious for the non-performance of his promises. A contemporary poeni 
has the following lines : 

But first to Carteret fain you’d sing— 

Indeed he’s nearest to the king, 

Yet careless how you use him : 

Give him, I pray, no laboured lays ; 

He will but promise, if you praise, 

And laugh if you abuse him. 

Lord-chief-justice Willes being complimented on his friend Lord 
Granville’s return to office, replied, “ He my friend I He is nobody’s 
friend. When he was in power, I asked a place for an acquaintance. 
He replied, ‘ What is it to me who is a judge, or who is a bishop ? It 
is my business to make kings and emperors, and to maintain the balance 
of Europe.’ ” 

He was a munificent patron of learning. Dr Lye, the editor of 
Junius’s ‘ Etyinologicon,’ Dr Taylor the celebrated Grecian, and Dr 
Bentley, all acknowledge their obligations to him in different matters 
connected with their publications. There is an amusing anecdote told 
of Dr Bentley and his lordship. The doctor, when he came to town, 
was accustomed to spend his evenings with Lord Carteret. On one 
occasion, the old countess reproached her son with having kept the 
country-parson too long over the bottle. His lordship stoutly affirmed, 
that the doctor had risen from table with a clear head, and on his own 
legs. Her ladyship said that was impossible, for the clergyman could 
not have sung in so ridiculous a manner if he had not been in liquor. 
His lordship laughed heartily at his mother’s suspicion ; for it appears 
what she mistook for abortive attempts at singing on the part of the 
erudite clergyman, were his efforts to edify his noble host by reciting 
Terence, in what he conceived to be the genuine cantilena of the 
ancients. 


©pitp, ©atl of igarhtowaT. 

BORN A. D, 1691. — niEO A. D. 1764. 

This able lawyer and statesman was born at London in the year 
1691. His family was not opulent. Mr Yorke was originally designed 
for an attorney, and served his clerkship with a very eminent gentle- 
man of that profession ; but his genius not permitting him to rest con- 
tented with the mere drudgery of the law, he entered himself of the 
society of Lincoln’s-inn, and commenced barrister. It is not ascer- 
tained at what time he was called to the bar ; but in a few years, and 
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while he was yet a very young man, he acquired great reputation as a 
pleader. In the year 1720, his merit raised him to the office of solici- 
toi'-general. In 1723 he was promoted to that of attorney-general. 
In 1733, being then only in the 42d year of his age, he was constituted 
chief-justice of the court of king’s bench ; and, in 1737, he attained 
the highest honours of the law, being made lord-high-chancellor of 
England, and, of course, speaker of the house of lords. At the same 
time, he was created a peer of the realm, by the title of Baron Hard- 
wucke. 

In this high station, his assiduity, his steady, even temper, his great 
sagacity, and his impartial administration of justice, Were acknowledged 
by all parties. In 1746 he was constituted lord-high-steward of Eng- 
land for the trial of the I’ebel lords. His speech, delivered upon pass- 
ing sentence against Lord Lovat, is reckoned one of the finest speci- 
mens of modern oratory extant in the English language. In 1749 he 
was elected high-steward of the university of Cambridge, on the resig- 
nation of the duke of Newcastle. His lordship held the seals till the 
year 1756, when he found himself obliged to resign upon Pitt’s com- 
ing into administration. Before he retired, however, he obtained an 
accession of dignity, being created Earl of Hardwicke in 1754. He 
died in 1764, leaving behind him the character of an eloquent speaker, 
an able lawyer, and at least a good-intentioned man. 

In his political capacity, the earl of Hardwicke was unfortunate and 
unpopular. His eagerness to provide for his own family, to which he 
was stimulated by the selfish disposition of his lady, made him a con- 
tinual petitioner to the throne for partial favours, instead of employing 
his interest with the king for patriotic and benevolent purposes. George 
II. is reported to have once addressed him, when soliciting a place on, 
behalf of some distant relative : — “ My lord, you have been a frequent 
solicitor; but I have observed that it has always been for some one of 
your own family, or within the circle of your relations.” Dr King — 
whose bitterness towards the whigs should be borne in mind, however 
— says, “ Lord Hardwicke, who is said to be worth £800,000, sets the 
same value on half-a-crown now, as he did when he was only worth 
£100.” His political principles were highly aristocratieal. He opposed 
the militia-bill, representing the great danger that might arise from 
putting arms into the hands of the people, and disciplining them for 
war. And when he found he could not prevent the bill passing into a 
law, he introduced several clauses which threw the establishment more 
into the hands of the crown than was intended by tlie framers of the 
bill. With the same views, he exerted his abilities and influence in the 
house of peers to throw out a new habeas corpus act which had passed 
through the lower house, and was framed to increase and secure this 
great privilege to the people, 

Horace Walpole bitterly assails the chancellor throughout his ‘ Me- 
moirs.’ He says of him, certainly with more severity than justice, that, 
“ in the house of lords he was laughed at; in the cabinet, despised.” ^ 
He calls him “ a little lawyer, who had raised himself from the very 
lees of the people.” " Yet, in the cqprse of these same Memoirs, as 
their editor himself remarks, the ^ihor laments Lord Hardwicke ’s 
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influence in cabinets, and acknowledges that he exercised great dominion 
in his place in parliament. “ The truth is,” he adds, “ that wherever 
that great magistrate is mentioned. Lord Orford’s resentments blind his 
judgment, and disfigure his naiTative.” The two points upon which 
the chancellor is most frequently attacked by Walpole, are the mar- 
riage act and Admiral Byng’s case. We refer our readers for informa- 
tion as to Lord Hardwicke’s share in these measures to our notices of 
Lord Bath, and the unfortunate admiral himself. 


mitmttj, eml 

BORN A. D. 1682 . — WED A. D. 1764 . 

This distinguished, and at one time eminently popular, statesman, 
was descended from an ancient family who took their surname from an 
estate in Leicestershire. His grandfather, Sir William Pulteney, was 
member for Westminster, and distinguished in the house of commons 
for his liberal sentiments and spirited eloquence. Little is known of 
his father. The subject of our notice was born in 1682. 

He was educated at Westminster school, and Christ- church, Oxford. 
While at the university, Dean Aldrick selected him to deliver the con- 
gratulatory address to Queen Anne, on the occasion of her majesty’s 
visit to Oxford, After quitting the university, he spent some time 
abroad. On his return to England, he entered into public life as mem- 
ber for Heydon in Yorkshire. 

During the whole reign of Queen Anne, Pulteney advocated the 
whig principles of his family, and opposed the measures of the tories. 
His first brilliant display was in Sacheverell’s prosecution, when he de- 
claimed in a very eloquent manner against the high-church doctrines of 
passive obedience and nonresistance. He of course zealously espoused 
the cause of the house of Hanover; and, on the commitment of Walpole, 
was among the first of his friends to visit him in the Tower. At this 
period he wrote several pamphlets in support of the whigs. Amid the 
cabals and tumults of this stormy period, Walpole, Stanhope, and Pul- 
teney, kept close together, and formed a most powerful opposition ; but 
their alliance was dissolved soon after the accession of the new sovereign. 
Pulteney retired from ofiice with Walpole, on the dismissal of Towns- 
hend. But Walpole imprudently disgusted his friend soon after, by 
entering into negotiations with Sunderland and the prince of Wales, 
M'ithout communicating with him. 

Walpole on regaining office made various attempts to conciliate Pul- 
tene}% but failed. The latter rejected every overture that was made to 
him with contempt, and declared that he would never act in concert 
with the treacherous minister. Walpole, on the other hand, now de- 
nounced Pulteney as a furious demagogue ; and their mutual recrim- 
inations occupied no sfnall portion of the debates in the house of com- 
mons. Pulteney now headed the discontented whigs, and even united 
with his ancient opponent, Boli:^feroke, in assailing Walpole through 
the pages of the ‘ Craftsman.’ SWVilliam Yonge, the sccretary-at-war, 
defended Walpole, and assaulted Pulteney in a very abusive pamphlet, 
entitled, ‘ Sedition and Defamation displayed while Pulteney replied 
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in terms of equal abuse, in a pamphlet signed ‘ Caleb D’Anvers.* With 
more imprudence, Pulteney proceeded in the course of his pamphleteer- 
ing to disclose the substance of various private conversations he had had 
with Walpole, before their breach, under the implied seal of confidence. 
Walpole revenged himself by causing Pulteney s name to be struck out 
of the list of privy-councillors, and out of all commissions of the peace- 
These marks of royal displeasure had the effect, however, of vastly 
increasing Pulteney ’s popularity. His speeches were printed in broad- 
sheets, and circulated all over England ; he was hailed with acclama- 
tions whenever he appeared in public; and his enemies were burnt in 
effigy in several towns. About this time he made his celebrated speech 
in the house of commons, in which he compared the minister to a quack- 
doctor, and the constitution to his patient. 

On the accession of his party to office, Pulteney took no share in the 
administration ; but, to the surprise of all, and the ruin of his former 
popularity, he accepted a peerage by the title of Earl of Bath. In 
quitting the house of commons, he bid adieu for ever to his political 
influence. He died in 1764. 

“ His writings,” says Horace Walpole, “ will be better known by his 
name, than his name by his writings, although his prose had much effect, 
and his verses were easy and graceful ; both were occasional, and not 
dedicated to the love of fame. Good humour and the spirit of society 
dictated his poetry ; ambition and acrimony his political writings : the 
latter made Pope say, 

‘ How many Martials were in Pult’ney lost !* ” 


BORN A. D. 1685. — DIED A.D. 1767. 

This patriotic citizen was born at Reading, in Berkshire, in the year 
1685. His parents, who were quakers, put him to a school at Wands- 
worth, in Surrey, which was solely appropriated to the education of 
the youth of that religious persuasion. At this school he is said to 
have derived very little advantage in point of classical and polite litera- 
ture. His father was a wine-merchant, and he was brought up to the 
same business, in which he engaged very successfully on his own 
account. Before he was nineteen years of age, he quitted the society 
of quakers, and, being baptized by Compton, bishop of London, con- 
tinued a member of the established church till his death. Being dis- 
tinguished among his fellow-citizens for his abilities, knowledge, and 
integrity, in 1722 he was chosen one of the representatives in parlia- 
ment' for the city of London; and this important trust was confided to 
him in seven successive parliaments, his name always appearing at the 
head of the candidates upon every general election. 

In 1725, our worthy citizen distinguished himself in the house of 
commons by opposing a bill, intituled ‘ A bill for regulating elections 
within the city of London, and fo^ireserving the peace, good order, 
and government of the said citj^P The grounds on which Sir John 
Barnard opposed it were : that it made an alteration in the city-charter, 
by repealing a part of the ancient rights and privileges contained 
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therein, by which a bad precedent was established for the crown to 
violate corporation charters at pleasure ; that it took away the rights of 
a great number of honest citizens to vote at wardmote elections, who 
had enjoyed that privilege from time immemorial ; that it abridged the 
privileges of the common-council ; and that it transferred too great a 
weight of authority and induence from that assembly to the court of 
mayor and aldermen, thereby, in a great measure, subverting the 
ancient constitution of the city. Counsel were heard upon the petitions 
of the common-council, and of several citizens, at the bar of both houses, 
against this bill ; and in favour of it, upon the petitions of the court of 
mayor and aldermen, and other citizens; and it met with strong oppo- 
sition. The bill, however, passed; but Sir John Barnard received the 
thanks of the court of common-council for the active part he took in 
opposition to it ; and the most obnoxious part of it, which granted a 
negative pow'er to the lord-mayor and aldermen, was repealed in 1746. 

In the year 1727 he was chosen alderman of Dowgate-ward. The 
following year he prepared a bill ‘ for the better encouragement and 
regulation of seamen in the merchant-service,’ which he carried through 
the house with great credit to himself. In the same session he took an 
active part in the inquiry appointed to be made into the state of the 
gaols. In the year 1730, when a bill was brought into the house by 
the minister, to prohibit all his majesty’s subjects, and all persons resid- 
ing in the kingdom, from lending money to foreigners, he took the lead 
in opposition to it. The bill was designed to put a stop to the nego- 
tiation of a loan for the service of the emperor of Germany, amounting 
to £400,000, then in agitation on the Exchange of London. The 
alderman had no objection to a bill particularly framed to put an end 
to this negotiation ; but he strongly protested against a general prohibi- 
tion of this kind, as laying a violent restraint on commerce, and as 
tending to throw a very lucrative branch of trade solely into the hands 
of the Dutch, to the benefit of the bank of Amsterdam, and to the 
prejudice of the merchants and the monied interests of England. In 
fact, if some amendments had not been made upon this bill, it would 
not have been safe for any merchant to have advanoed money to any 
foreign correspondent, upon any emergency in the ordinary intercourse 
of trade ; and, as Sir John justly observed, the exchequer would have 
been converted into a court of inquisition ; for there was a clause in it 
empowering the attorney-general, by English bill in the court of 
exchequer, to extort discovery, by exacting an oath from suspected 
persons. The opposition so far succeeded that the bill was consider- 
ably amended before it passed. 

His next exertion was in the case of the excise scheme of Sir Robert 
Walpole. In a committee of the whole house, which had been ap- 
pointed to consider of the most proper methods for the security and 
improvement of the duties and revenues already charged upon, and 
payable from, tobacco and wines, the minister expatiated on the 
frauds that had been committed for many years by the smugglers and 
fiaudulent dealers in these articles, to the enriching themselves at the 
expense of the public revenues. Ife said that the tobacco planters in 
America were reduced almost to d^air, by the many frauds that had 
been committed in that trade, by the heavy duties paid on importation, 
and by the ill usage of their factors and agents in England ; he had 
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therefore a sclieme to propose which would remedy these evils, increase 
the public revenues to the amount of £200,000 or £300,000 per annum, 
and greatly benefit the fair trader. And, as the laws of the customs 
had been found inefiectual for preventing the frauds complained of, he 
proposed “ to add the laws of excise to those of the customs, by repeal- 
ing great part of the duty paid on importation, and, in lieu thereof, 
laying an inland duty or excise of fourpence per pound on the con- 
sumption, to be collected by the excise oflScers, and subjected to the 
excise laws.” The first regular step in this business was to move in 
the committee a repeal of the importation duties, granted by several 
acts in the reigns of Charles II., James II., and Queen Anne. Micajah 
Perry, as senior alderman, and one of the representatives of the city, 
opened the debate in opposition to this motion. He admitted that 
frauds had been committed in the tobacco trade, but not to the amount 
stated by the minister ; and, as to the hardships of the tobacco planters, 
he alleged that they had been put upon complaining by letters sent to 
them from the administration for that purpose. He observed, that, if 
this scheme took effect, they would be in a much worse condition, for 
no man would be concerned in the trade ; whereas now the merchants 
of this kingdom sent ships to receive the tobacco in America, and 
advanced the planters ready money, till it could be brought to market 
and sold. Sir John Barnard took it up in both a commercial and a poli- 
tical light, and said, “ It seemed to be the last branch of liberty they 
had to contend for ; that it took away their ancient birth-right — trial 
by jury^ — ^from all persons concerned in this branch of trade. They 
had already subjected great numbers of the people of this nation to the 
arbitrary laws of excise ; and this scheme, he said, would extend this 
subjection to so many more, that the most fatal consequences were to be 
dreaded. It had been said that his majesty was a wise and a good 
prince; but no argument could be drawn from thence to induce them 
to surrender their liberties and privileges. Though his majesty should 
never make a bad use of it, his successors might. A slave that has the 
good fortune to meet with a humane master, is nevertheless a slave. 
Their liberties were too valuable, and were purchased at too high a 
price, to be sported with, or wantonly given up to the best of kings. 
He hoped they had the same value for their liberties as their ancestors 
had ; if so, they would certainly use all peaceable means to preserve 
them; and if such should prove ineffectual, he hoped there was no 
Englishman but would use those methods their ancestors had done, and 
transmit them to their posterity in the same glorious condition they 
found them, and not sacrifice the constitution to the poor pretence of 
suppressing a few frauds in the collecting of the public revenues, the 
whole amount of which appeared to be no more, according to the con- 
fession of the commissioners themselves, than £40,000 per annum, 
which might be prevented without entering upon such dangerous mea- 
sures.” The boldness of the worthy citizen will be moi’e admired by 
the reader, in these days, than the correctness of his economical views. 
All the city-members, however, put a negative upon the motion, yet it 
was carried through the committee^^fogether with several other resolu- 
tions, wdiich w'ere warmly debate^ftbr two days. Upon the report 
being made to the house, all the resolutions of the committee were 
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agreed to ; and upon the question for leave to bring in a bill accord- 
ingly, the house divided, for the bill 249, against it 189. 

During the debate, the people being alarmed, flocked to Westmin- 
ster in great multitudes, and filled the avenues to the house of commons ; 
and several members, known friends to the excise-scheme, having been 
grossly insulted in going to and returning from the house, Sir Robert 
Walpole complained of it to the house. He said, these people would 
not have crowded to their door, if they had not been instigated by 
others of higher rank; that circular letters had been sent by the bea- 
dles of the wards in the city, summoning the citizens, almost at their 
peril, to come down that day to the house of commons; he had one of 
those letters in his pocket, signed by a deputy of a ward, he said, 
looking at the same time at Sir John Barnard ; and he concluded his 
speech with the following unguarded expression : — “ Gentlemen might 
call the multitude, now at their door, a modest multitude. But what- 
ever temper they were in when they came there, it might be very much 
altered now. After having waited so long — ^till near two in the morn- 
ing of the 15th — -it might be very easy for some designing seditious 
person to raise a tumult amongst them; he could not think it prudent 
or regular to use any methods for bringing such multitudes to that 
place on any pretence. Gentlemen might give them what name they 
thought fit : it might be said they came hither as humble supplicants, 
but he knew whom the law called sturdy beggars. And those who 
brought them there could not be certain they would not behave in the 
same manner.” 

Alderman Barnard then rising to speak, the friends of the minister 
called loudly for the question ; but Sir John Cotton overruled it by 
appealing to the chairman of the committee, in a manner which shows 
the esteem in which our patriot was held at this early stage of his pub- 
lic life : — “ Sir, I hope you will call gentlemen to order. There is now 
a gentleman got up to speak, who speaks as well as any gentleman in 
the house, and who deserves attention as much as any gentleman that 
ever spoke in this house. Besides, Sir, he is one of the representatives 
of the greatest and richest city in Europe, a city which is greatly in- 
terested in this debate, and therefore he must be heard.” The com- 
mittee being called to order, Sir John Barnard made the following 
reply to Sir Robert Walpole : — “ Sir, 1 know of no unfair or irregular 
methods made use of to bring people from the city to your doors ; but 
any gentlemen or merchants might lawfully desire their friends, by 
letters or otherwise, to come down to the court of requests, and solicit 
their friends and acquaintance against any scheme or project they 
thought prejudicial to them. This is the undoubted right of the sub- 
ject, and what has been practised upon all occasions. The honourable 
member talked of ^sturdy beggars,' but, I assure him, those I saw at 
the door deserve the name of sturdy beggars as little as the honour- 
able gentleman himself, or any gentleman whatever. The city of Lon- 
don was well apprized of what we were to be upon this day ; where 
they had their information I do not know, but I am sure they have a 
right notion of the scheme, 'and are so generally and so zealously bent 
against it, that whatever methol^'-might have been used to call them 
thither, I am sure it would have been impossible to have prevented their 
coining.” 
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The rash expression of Sir Robert was not readily forgotten, nor 
ever forgiven ; and when the bill was brought to be read a first time, 
on the 4th of April, the crowd without doors was much greater than 
before. The mob were very near seizing the minister, and might have 
done it, if Mr Cunningham, a Scots member, had not drawn his sword 
and kept them off, till Sir Robert had got into the avenue of the house. 
Some of the other members in office were likewise ill-treated; and per- 
haps this behaviour contributed not a little to form the inconsiderable 
majority by whom the first reading of the bill was carried. The num- 
bers upon the division were 236 for it to 200 against it. No minister 
would choose to risk his credit upon 36 votes ; and by this time, peti- 
tions from the city of London, in their corporate capacity, and from 
several other cities, were brought to the bar of the house. Sir Robert, 
therefore, very prudently moved, on the day appointed for the second 
reading, which was the 11th, that it be put off till the 12th of June ; 
but the opposition now perceiving that they had carried their point, 
contended for having it alisolutely rejected ; however, finding that the 
minister intended likewise to adjourn the committee for the further 
improvement and regulating of the revenues, into which this scheme 
had been first introduced, to a distant day, they acquiesced in bis 
motion ; and thus ended the excise project. 

In 1784, Sir John Barnard brought into the house, and carried the 
famous bill to prevent stock-jobbing ; which put a stop to the most 
iniquitous branches of that species of gaming. In 1735 he moved in 
the house of commons for leave to bring in a bill to limit the number 
of playhouses, and to restrain the licentiousness of players. 

Upon the quarrel becoming public between the king and his royal 
highness, Frederick, prince of Wales, Sir John Barnard, though he did 
not make himself in any respect a party, by paying his court to the 
prince at Leicester-house, yet thought proper to join those members 
of the house of commons, who were for settling an annual income on 
the prince, of £100,000 per annum, independent of the crown. Ac- 
cordingly, he seconded Mr Pulteney’s motion in the session of 1737, on 
this principle, that the heir-apparent, or any other prince of the royal 
blood, ought not to be so totally dependent on the king for his subsis- 
tence, that the dread of its being withheld, or kept in arrear, should 
deter him from speaking his sentiments freely on the conduct of the 
king’s ministers. 

In the year 1738, Sir John Barnard Avas elected lord-mayor of Lon- 
don ; and, though he met with a severe domestic affliction in the death 
of his lady, during his mayoralty, he attended to the duties of his 
high station with unwearied assiduity, and supported the dignity of chief 
magistrate with firmness, activity, and impartiality. 

In the session of 1740, Sir John supported Mr William Pulteney, 
Sir William Wyndham, and Mr Lyttleton, in carrying the pension bill 
through the lower house. This was a bill to exclude all pensioners of 
the crown from seats in the house of commons. When it came into the 
house of lords, it occasioned a long and passionate debate ; and, upon a 
division, it was thrown out. Sir jQ|m Godschall and Sir John Barnard 
were within 20 votes of carrying thd repeal of septennial parliaments, in 
1742. Sir John Barnard was many years alderman of Dowgate-ward ; 
but upon the death of Sir John Thomson, in 1749, he removed, pur- 
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suant to an act of coawnon-councilj and took upon him the custody of 
Bridge-ward Without, always held by the senior alderman, who upon 
this removal takes' the title of ‘ Father of the City/ He was many years 
president of Christ’s hospital, and an active governor of Bethlehem and 
Bridewell hospitals. At length, oppressed by . the infirmities of age, 
and worn out with the fatigues of public business, in the year 1758, he 
desired leave to resign his gowm ; and the sense of his great merit was 
thus expressed in the vote of thanks of his fellow-citizens, upon a motion 
of Sir Robert Sadbroke “ It is unanimously agreed and ordered, that 
the thanks of this court be given to Sir John Barnard, Knight, late one 
of the aldermen, and father of this city, for his constant attendance and 
salutary councils in this court ; his wise, vigilant, and impartial admin- 
istration of justice ; his unwearied zeal for the honour, safety, and pros- 
perity of his fellow- citizens ; his inviolable attachment to the laws and 
liberties of his country ; and for the noble example he has set of a long 
and uninterrupted course of virtue in private as well as in public life.” 
At a court of common-council, it was likewise unanimously resolved, 
“ That Sir John Barnard, Knight, so justly and emphatically styled the 
‘ Father of the City,’ having lately — -to the great and lasting regret of 
this court — thought proper to resign the office of alderman, the thanks 
of this court be given him, for having so long and faithfully devoted 
himself to the service of his fellow-citizens ; for the honour and influence 
which this city has upon many occasions derived from the dignity of his 
character, and the wisdom, steadiness, and integrity of his conduct; for his 
firm adherence to the constitution both in church and state ; his noble 
struggles for liberty ; and his disinterested and invariable pursuit of 
the true glory and prosperity of his king and country ; uninfluenced by 
power, unawed by clamour, and unbiassed by prejudice of party.” In 
order to perpetuate the memory of his signal services to the city, a 
statue was voted by the same courts, and erected in his life-time on the 
Royal Exchange, representing him in full length, in his magisterial 
robes. Thus crowned with honour and full of years, he retired to his 
country-seat at Clapham, where he died in the month of August, 1767. 
An uncompromising supporter of parliamentary decorum, he once in- 
terrupted the course of his argument on observing Sir Robert, then 
in the height of his power, whispering to the speaker, by exclaiming, 
“.Mr Speaker, Mr Speaker, I address myself to you, and not to your 
chair ! I will be heard 1 — I call that gentlexnan to order I” On another 
occasion, he insisted that Sir Robert, who was reading a roll of paper 
which he had taken from the table, should lay it down, and attend to 
the business of the house. One clay, Walpole and Barnard, while rid- 
ing with different parties, it is said, happened to approach so near to each 
other, that they were separated only by a thick and impervious hedge ; 
Barnard being engaged in discourse with his friends, one of Walpole’s 
companions inquired, “ Whose voice is that ?” “ It is one I shall never 
forget,” replied Sir Robert; “I have often felt its power.” While 
Lord Granville was in offiqe, if any representations were niade to him 
by .the merchants of London, he was accustomed invariably to ask, 
“ What does Sir John Barnard say to this ? What is his opinion-?” 
Pulteney frequently visited and consulted him : the first William Pitt 
often styled, him “the great commoner;” and George the Second once 
offered him the ch^mceUorship of the exchequer. 
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BORN A. n. 1694.— DIED A. D; 1768. 

Thomas, eldest son of Thomas, Lord Pelham, was born on the 21st 
of July, 1694, and succeeded to his father’s honours in 1712. He 
subsequently came into possession of the large estates of his uncle, John 
Holies, duke of Newcastle. He was distinguished as a young nobleman 
of an aspiring genius, towards the close of the reign of Queen Anne ; 
and his large estates giving him extensive interest and influence, he was 
considered by the whig party, at this early stage of life, as a powerful 
friend. During the last year of the queen’s reign, the duke — as he was 
called by courtesy — openly avowed his principles, and his attachment 
to George I., with whom he had the honour to correspond after the 
death of the electress Sophia, in 1714, when it became necessary for 
the court of Hanover to be apprized of all the motions of the English 
ministry, and to be well-assured who were their real friends. 

Upon the demise of the queen, he exerted himself in promoting a 
loyal zeal towards the new family throughout Nottinghamshire, where 
his influence was universal. Pelham, however, was too young to expect 
any considerable share in the government, and the king had so many 
great men amongst the whigs to provide for, whose political abilities 
had stood the test of experience, that it was thought expedient at this 
time to reward his exertions in support of the house of Hanover, by 
new dignities and posts of emolument, rather than by any office in the 
departments of public business. In the month of October, 1714, he 
was created Viscount Pelham of Haughton in the county of Notting- 
ham, with remainder to his brother Henry Pelham, and his heirs male, 
and Earl of Clare in the county of Suffolk ; he was also appointed lord- 
lieutenant, and custos-rotulorum of the county of Nottingham. In 
November he was made custos-rotulorum of Middlesex, and lord-lieu- 
tenant of the said county, and of the city of Westminster. He w'as 
also constituted steward, warden, and keeper of the forest of Sherwood 
and park of Folewood. 

By this time the disaffected party, known by the name of Jacobites, 
found it their interest to unite with the tories, who were now ripe for 
any mischief in revenge of the affront and inconvenience of having been 
dismissed from all employments of trust and emolument under the new 
government. This union formed a powerful opposition to all the mea- 
sures of the whig administration. The press teemed with seditious 
pamphlets, and the populace assembled in a tumultuous manner in 
many parts of the capital, and proceeded to acts of open violence by 
breaking the windows of the houses of all persons who distinguished 
themselves by espousing the cause of government, and pulling down 
the meeting-houses of the protestant dissenters, who had been the early 
and zealous supporters of the protestant succession. The intelligence 
of&e pretender’s designs being conveyed to government by Earl Stair, 
proper measures were taken to frustrate his schemes ; but the disaffected 
in all parts of the kingdom, buoyed up by felsC hopes, rose in different 
places, in formidable mobs, and committed great depredations, parti- 
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cularly on the property of dissenters. As to the London mob, it 
increased daily, and now went by the name of the Ormond mob. In 
this situation of affairs, government was obliged to act with great deli- 
cacy ; for employing the military to suppress these rioters would have 
weakened the interest of the house of Hanover, and have rendered 
administration unpopular. They took a measure, however, which could 
not be justified even under such particular circumstances. Whig mobs 
were secretly encouraged ; and the duke of Newcastle soon distinguish- 
ed himself as the chief of a mob, called after him, which had more eftect 
in driving the duke of Ormond out of the kingdom, and in checking the 
insolence of the tories, than the riot-act, or any other interposition of 
the civil power. The king now judged it proper to give this active 
supporter of his cause fresh marlts of his royal favour, by creating him 
marquess and duke of Newcastle-under-line, in November, 1715. 

In April, 1717, his grace was appointed lord-chamberlain of the 
household, on the promotion of the duke of Bolton to be lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland : and the following year he was elected one of the knight- 
companions of the Garter. In 1719 his majesty went to Hanover, 
and the duke of Newcastle was appointed one of the lords-justices, for 
the administration of the government during the king’s absence. He 
enjoyed the same honour, upon similar occasions, at different times in 
the absence of George I. and George II. The duke held the post of 
lord-chamberlain till the month of April, 1724; when he resigned it, 
upon being appointed one of the principal secretaries of state, upon a 
change in the ministry. 

His grace succeeded Lord Carteret, who was made lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland. At the same time, the duke’s brother, Mr Henry Pelham, 
was appointed secretary at war ; and from this period we may consider 
the two brothers as statesmen, whose united interest and abilities paved 
the way for their attainment of that plenitude of power wfoich they 
enjoyed some years after. In 1726, his grace was chosen recorder of 
Nottingham, an lionour at that time done to the duke ; though, when 
he became first lord of the treasury, his continuing to hold office was a 
return of the compliment to the county. 

The accession of George II, in 1727, made no alteration in the 
eabmet; all the great officers of state were continued, and the system 
of politics established by George I. was strictly adhered to for some 
time. Sir Robert Walpole was continued at the head of the treasury, 
and Lord-viscount Townshend was considered as the chief manager of 
foreign concerns; his great knowledge in treaties and negotiations, 
acquired on embassies to different courts, qualifying him for this de- 
partment in preference to the duke of Newcastle, of whom we find very 
little notice taken in the annals of the first ten years of the reign of 
George II„ except that he and his brother constantly and firmly sup- 
ported Sir Robert Walpole until that statesman’s power began to 
decline. 

In the session of parliament in the year 1739, the duke of Newcastle 
was intrusted with a business of great importance. This was to lay 
before the house of peers a subsidy-treaty with the king of Denm»k, 
by which his majesty had agreed to pay the Danish monarch £70,000 
per annum, on condition that he should furnish Great Britain with a 
succour of 6000 men, at any time when they should be required. His 
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grace likewise undertook to deliver a message from the king, desiring 
the house would enable him to fulfil this engagement. This treaty, and 
the demand consequent to it, was violently attacked by the anti-minis- 
terial peers, and particularly by Lord Carteret. But the duke exerted 
himself upon this occasion, and so forcibly pointed out the expediency 
of the measure— the nation being upon the eve of a war with Spain — ■ 
that the treaty was approved, after a long and animated debate, by a 
considerable majority. In the house of commons the treaty met with 
very rough treatment from Sir William Wyndham and I*ulteney, the 
leading members in opposition against Sir Robert Walpole’s administra- 
tion ; but Henry Pelham supported it by plausible arguments, and the 
vote was carried. 

Upon the resignation of Sir Robert Walpole, in 1742, a mixed ad- 
ministration was formed. The earl of Wilmington was made first lord 
of the treasury ; and Lord Carteret was appointed one of the principal 
secretaries of state, and had the greatest share of power in his depart- 
ment, so that this was called the Carteret administration. A ministry 
composed of some of the most violent members in the late oi^position 
in both houses, of a few friends of the discarded premier, and of others 
who were forming a new opposition, in order to bring the Pelhams into 
power,— in short, a medley of whigs and tories, — could not be expected 
to act in concert, and therefore its dissolution was foretold almost as 
soon as it was established. The earl of Wilmington succeeded Sir 
Robert as first lord of the treasury ; and Mr Sandys, his great opponent 
in the house of commons, filled his other office, being also appointed 
one of the treasury-board, and chancellor of the exchequer. The first 
measure of the new ministry was to gratify the popular wish, by setting 
on foot an inquiry into the conduct of affairs for twenty years past. 
A motion to appoint a committee for this pm'pose was brought into the 
house of commons on the 9th of March, by Lord-viscount Limerick, 
and was supported by Sir John St Aubyn, William Pitt, and Lord 
Percival. It was opposed by Sir Charles Wager, Henry Pelham, and 
Henry Fox ; and, after a long debate, was rejected by a majority of 
two. However, on the 28d, a motion, varying only in its form, but 
having the same object in view, was carried by a majority of seven 
voices ; and it was resolved, that a committee of secrecy should be 
chosen by ballot, to inquire into the conduct of Robert, earl of Orford, 
during the last ten years of his being first-commissioner of the treasury, 
and chancellor and under-treasurer of the exchequer. But the opposi- 
tion given to these motions, by Mr Pelham in the lower house, and to 
similar proceedings in the upper house, by the duke of Newcastle, 
plainly demonstrated that there was no concord in the new cabinet ; and 
in the session of parliament of the following year, an opposition was 
formed in both houses, as formidable as that which had made the earl 
of Orford resign. Carteret must have resigned at this period, so great 
were the dissensions in parliament and in the cabinet, if the unexpected 
news of an intended invasion by the pretender’s eldest son had not call- 
ed upon all parties to unite in the common defence of their sovereign, 
and^of the nation. In the meantime, the Newcastle interest had been 
greatly strengthened by the advancement of Henry Pelham to the 
head of the treasury, upon the death’ of the earl of Wilmington, in July, 
1743, with which office ho likewise held that of chancellor of the ex- 
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chequer. From this time the whig party in administration preponder- 
ated, and the tory interest, attached to Lord Carteret, declined ; so that 
towards the end of 1744, when the nation was settled, and all alarms 
about the pretender were over, the projected invasion having miscar- 
ried, Lord Carteret threw up his post, and the seals of his office were 
given to Lord Harrington, who being brought in by the Pelhams, acted 
under them. 

The administration of the brothers now commenced, Henry Pel- 
ham being considered as prime minister, and the duke of Newcastle as 
the second person in power and office in the state. The following year 
afforded the new administration an opportunity of acquiring great 
popularity by the well-concerted measures taken to suppress the re- 
bellion in Scotland; a perfect harmony prevailed in both houses,— there 
was no division upon any ministerial business during the whole session 
of parliament, — and the victory gained at Culloden by the duke of 
Cumberland strengthened the public opinion of the new administration, 
by whose recommendation the duke had been appointed generalissimo 
of all the king’s forces, and commander-in-chief against the rebels. The 
same entire approbation of the conduct of the Pelhams appeared in the 
succeeding session of parliament. 

Such was the happy situation of affairs at home ; but the bad suc- 
cess of our military operations in Flanders in the campaign of 1747, 
particularly by the defeat of the duke of Cumberland at the battle of 
Val, gave a liandle for opposition at the next meeting of parliament, 
which was a new one. The king, in his speech from the throne, had 
mentioned that a congress would speedily be opened at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
for the purpose of a general pacification between all the belligerent 
powers. The congress accordingly took place in March, 1748 ; and 
had to surmount a variety of difficulties and obstructions, w'hieh the 
jarring interests of the contending parties had produced in the course 
of the negotiation ; but these being finally adjusted, the preliminary 
articles of peace were signed on the 19th of April, and the definitive 
treaty on the 7th of October following. It was soon discovered, how- 
ever, by the discontented at home, that the British ministers had been 
too precipitate in signing, and they were charged with aiming rather at 
acquiring a reputation for address and despatch, than endeavouring to 
render their work firm and durable. It was found, that no provision 
had been made by the treaty to secure the right of the British subjects 
to navigate the American seas, without being subject to search from the 
Spanish guarda-eostas : and the disgraceful measure of sending two 
British noblemen to the court of France, to remain there as hostages 
for the restitution of Cape Breton, threw the nation into such a fer- 
ment, that if the Pelhams had not made themselves secure by forming 
a powerful interest gradually, before they took the lead in administra- 
tion, they must have thrown up their posts, as many of their predeces- 
sors had done, in order to put a stop to the popular clamour which pre- 
vailed against them without doors. When the house proceeded to the 
estimate of the supply for the service of theyear 1749, though a reduction 
had been made both of the land and sea forces upon the peace,.^ey 
found that the sums absolutely necessary would amount to £8,000,000. 
The Pelhams, upon this occasion, showed the strength of their connec- 
tions ; for the expediency of granting the above mentioned supply was 
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maintained by Pitt, afterwards earl of Chatham, and Murray, after- 
wards Lord Mansfield, whose speeches contributed, in a great measure, 
to turn the scale, and prevent any division upon the question. This 
struggle being got over, and the people beginning to be more reconcil- 
ed to the peace, the brothers turned their attention to a very popular 
measure, the cultivation and improvement of the long-neglected settle- 
ment of Nova Scotia. Though the settlement of this colony swelled 
the estimate of the supply for 1750, yet Mr Pelham met with no op- 
position in parliament. 

He had now brought to maturity a scheme which had often been 
attempted, but had always miscarried, namely, a reduction of interest 
on the national debt, without violating the faith of parliament, or affect- 
ing public credit. No opportunity could be more favourable than that 
in which he carried into execution this great financial operatiom A 
great number of individuals at home had amassed princely fortunes by 
the war ; and vast numbei's of foreigners, during the troubles of Europe, 
had kept their money locked up, not knowing how to employ it to ad- 
vantage with any degree of security. These all showed an eagerness 
to invest their property in the English funds, and increased the num- 
ber of purchasers so considerably, that the stocks rose; and money 
came in so fast from all quarters, that the interest of it upon the best 
security was little more than 3 per cent. Mr Pelham, judiciously avail- 
ing himself of this crisis, moved for leave to bring in a bill for reducing 
the interest of the 4 per cent, annuities to 3^ per seven years certain, 
and afterwards to 3 per cent. The minister took upon himself the 
whole stress of thos debate upon this important subject ; and he so fully 
convinced the house of the public advantages to be derived from the 
measure, that it was carried without much opposition. The few who 
refused to subscribe were paid off their principal and interest out of 
the sinking-fund ; and thus this great national saving was happily effect- 
ed; and an addition of near £600,000 per annum was made, after 
1750, to the produce of the sinking-fund. 

In the month of May, 1751, another public event took place, which 
does honour to the administration of the brothers : this was the altera- 
tion of the style, — a scheme projected by the earl of Macclesfield, but 
which, from the selfishness and prejudices of individuals, could never 
have been carried into execution, if the duke of Newcastle and Mr Pel- 
ham had not exerted the whole weight of their influence and interest in 
its support. The advantages to the ti’ading part of the king’s subjects, 
in their correspondence with foreign merchants, were self-evident ; but 
the landed gentlemen were at first apprehensive of difficulties with re- 
gard to the expiration of leases, the payment of rents, &c. The framers 
of the bill, having obviated every objection of this nature, by the great 
perspicuity of the provisions in the act, it passed with general approba- 
tion, and took place from the 1st of January, 1752 : from which time, 
it was enacted, that that day should be deemed the first of every 
ensuing year, throughout all his majesty’s dominions, and not the 25th 
of March, which had hitherto been considered as the fii-st day of the 
year of most covenants and contracts, as well mercantile as others. By 
tins new law it was also decreed, that the eleven intermediate nominal 
days, between the second and fourteenth days of September, 1752, 
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should for that time be omittedj so that the day succeeding the second 
should be denominated the fourteenth of that month, 

A more unpopular measure was the new marriage-act. Though 
Lord Hardwicke framed the bill, yet the principal supporter of it was 
Mr Pelham, who was led to support it from a domestic circumstance 
but little known, and therefore not mentioned in the annals of his 
time. At this period public breakfastings and balls in the morning, at 
sundry houses of entertainment in the environs of London, were in 
vogue. The places most frequented by persons of distinction, were 
Ruckholt-house in Essex, and Putney bowling-green-house. The com- 
pany could not fail of being miscellaneous, where money procured ad- 
mission at the door ; and it so happened, that a sharper danced with the 
earl of Tilney s sister at Ruckholt-house, engaged her affections, and 
was on the point of being clandestinely married to the lady, when for- 
tunately his character was discovered. Nearly a similar event happen- 
ed to Miss Pelham, sister to Henry Pelham. This lady found an 
amiable partner at Putney bowling-green-house, with whom she fre- 
quently danced, and thence an intimacy commenced which terminated 
in a declaration of love on the part of the gentleman, which was so 
favourably received by Miss Pelham, that she invited him to her 
brother’s house, where he made her several visits, and had absolutely 
gained her consent to marry him, when a general officer accidentally 
paying her a visit one afternoon, while the gallant was there, knew him 
to be Maclane, the famous highwayman, who had robbed him twice on 
the highway I An explanation ensued, the adventurer retired with 
great precipitation ; and the general, finding that bis discovery did not 
make that strong impression upon Miss Pelham’s mind which might 
have been expected, flew to Mr Pelham, and laid the whole matter 
before him, which determined the minister to promote the marriage-act. 
This was the last public business, worthy of notice, in which Henry 
Pelham was concerned ; for no material transaction happened in the 
session of parliament opened on the loth November, 1753 ; and in the 
beginning of March, 1754, this able statesman died, lamented by his 
sovereign, and regretted by the nation, w^o readily forgave his errors, 
in consideration of his integrity, disinterestedness, and candour. 

The duke of Newcastle, a greatly inferior man, succeeded his brother 
as first lord of the treasury, and Sir Thomas Robinson received the 
seals of the secretary of state held by his grace. The office of chan- 
cellor of the exchequer was soon after conferred on Mr Legge. Lord- 
chief-justice Lee dying likewise in the course of the summer, Sir Dud- 
ley Rider was promoted to his vacant seat; and Mr Murray was made 
attorney-general- 

The French having increased the encroachments they had been 
gradually making on the British subjects in the back settlements of 
North America, and the court of Versailles having given only evasive 
answers to the complaints made on that subject, the duke of Newcastle, 
in council, advised vigorous xneasures ; in consequence of which, per- 
emptory orders were sent to the British governors and to the comman- 
ders of our forces in those parts, to drive the French from' their settle- 
ments on the river Ohio. Thus the war of 1756 was commenced on 
our part, by way of reprisals for hostilities committed by the French 
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long before, in direct violation of tlie treaty of peace. Contrary to 
that general candour and integrity, for which the British nation has 
been remarkable in all her transactions with foreign powers, the cus- 
tomary formality of declaring war was unjustifiably delayed ; and, in 
the autumn of 1755, when France least expected such a blow, a resolu- 
tion was taken iii council to seize all French ships, whether merchant- 
men or men-of- war, and to bring them into the British ports. The 
policy and spirit of this measure were highly applauded by the nation in 
general, the people being fired with resentment at the perfidious con- 
duct of the court of France, in authorizing hostilities and encroach- 
ments in North America ; but still it was an act of piracy, highly un- 
becoming the dignity of this nation. On the 13th of November the 
parliament met, when the treaty with Hesse Cassel for troops intended 
to be employed for the defence of Hanover, was warmly and justly 
opposed in the house of lords by Earl Temple and others, as involv- 
ing the nation in a continental quarrel and expense for the defence of 
the king’s dominions, not belonging to the crown of Great Britain ; but 
the treaty was, in the end, approved by a great majority. In the lower 
house, Pitt and Legge opposed the treaty. 

Fox and his friends were now introduced into different departments 
of the government. However, the controlling direction of public 
affairs, both at home and abroad, was pretty equally divided between 
the duke of Newcastle and Mr Fox. Information had been sent from 
General Blakeney to Mr Fox, of the design of the French to attack 
Minorca, so early as the 7th of February, 1756 ; and advishig the 
ministry to send him such assistance as might enable him to put that 
island in a proptr state of defence. . These hints they totally disregard- 
ed, being so destitute of good intelligence from France, that they be- 
lieved all the preparations of that court were destined for the invasion 
of Great Britain ; and, under colour of protecting the kingdom against 
this idle project, they advised his majesty to send for a body of Hessian 
troops ; and such expedition was used, that, before the end of May, 
both the Hessians and the Hanoverians arrived, and were encamped in 
different parts of England. The people, in general, were highly exas- 
perated to see Great Britain reduced to such distress, as to be obliged 
to commit the custody of their lives and fortunes to auxiliaries ; while 
a scheme for raising a national militia, brought into the house early iu 
the session by Mr Charles Townshend, had been rejected. By this 
time, certain advice was received from France, that the Toulon fleet 
was destined for Minorca ; but the ministry were still ignorant of its 
force. However, a fleet was prepared, and set sail from Spithead on 
the 7th of April, under the command of Admiral Byng. The fate of 
this expedition and its unfortunate commander has been already relat- 
ed. The sacrifice of the unfortunate admiral, intended to appease the 
popular clamour, only served to increase it. Instructions were now 
sent by a great number of corporations to their representatives, against 
the next session of parliament, requiring them to promote a strict scru- 
tiny into the causes of the miscarriages of the war, and into the applica- 
tion of large sums granted at last session. Addresses, complaining of the 
mismanagement of public affairs, were promoted in all parts of the 
kingdom, and a great many were carried up to the throne ; and persons 
of all ranks publicly expressing their wishes to see the direction of 
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affairs in other hands, his majesty desired the duke of Newcastle to re- 
sign for the present, assuring his grace, at the same time, that hesliould 
be reinstated as soon as an opportunity should arise to propose a coali- 
tion of parties. Agreeably to this plan the duke of Newcastle retired, 
and the duke of Devonshire was appointed first lord of tlie treasury ; 
Mr Legge was restored to his former post of chancellor of the exche- 
quer, in the room of Sir George Lyttleton ; Earl Temple was made 
first lord of the admiralty, instead of Lord Anson, and Mr Fox resign- 
ed the seals of secretary of state to Mr Pitt, the idol of the people, who 
stipulated for the removal of Lord-chancellor Hardwicke. 

The first object of the new ministry w’as to ad use the king to send 
back the Hanoverian troops; the next was to form a plan for pursuing 
more vigorous measures in the conduct of the war ; and tlie third to 
carry the militia-bill into a law ; all which they efi’ected between the 
month of November, 1756, when they came into power, and the month 
of January, 1757. The party against administration, however, had 
such influence in the council and the senate, that, to the surprise of the 
whole nation, they found means to turn them out of office in the midst 
of their assiduous endeavours to restore the honour and credit of the 
nation, and to lessen the public expense, by reducing the enormous 
salaries of the great officers, and abolishing a number of useless places. 
The king demanded the seals of Mr Pitt in April ; the next day Mr 
Legge resigned, and with him Earl Temple. The office of chancellor 
of the exchequer was now put into the hands of Lord Mansfield, -pro 
tempore^ and the nation w'as in a general alarm. Mr Pitt and Mr 
Legge received addresses of thanks from the city of London, with their 
freedom in gold boxes, as an honorary reward for their integrity and 
wisdom during their short administration; and both the king and the 
new ministry saw the impossibility of carrying on the war, in the pre- 
sent disposition of the people, without them. Lord Mansfield with 
great diligence endeavoured to, reconcile the chiefs of the contending 
parties, and, by a general coalition, to settle a permanent ministry, not 
liable to be harassed by opposition. His design so far took effect ; a 
compromise was made ; some of each party W'ere taken into the public 
service, and the following arrangement adopted. The duke of New- 
castle was restored to his office of first lord of the treasury ; Mr Legge 
was reinstated chancellor of the exchequer; Mr Pitt was appointed 
principal secretary of .state for the southern provinces, and was consi- 
dered as the minister ; Lord Temple was made lord privy-seal ; Lord 
Anson presided again at the head of the admiralty ; and Mr Fox was 
appointed paymaster-general. Sir Robert Henley, of Mr Fox’s party, 
was made keeper of the great seal ; and the inferior offices of state ivere 
equally distributed amongst the friends of the duke of Newcastle, Mr 
Pitt, and Mr Fox, the three political coramanders-in-chief. This event 
took place in the latter end of June, 1757. 

All animosities now appeared to have ceased ; former mistakes were 
buried in oblivion; and each department of administration for a time 
exerted itself solely for the public good. But, in 1762, a total change 
of the -ministry took place, through the influence of the carl of Bute, 
who, upon Mr Pitt’s resignation in 1761, was made principal secretary 
of state. ' This new favourite had artfully remained in the trifling post 
of groom of the stole, from the accession of Iiis majesty in 1760, till he 
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found an opportunity of putting in practice the old Machiavelian 
maxim, ‘divide and rule.” For this purpose he employed two years M 

in studying Mr Pitt’s character ; and finding that the foible of that 
minister was impetuosity of temper, he strengthened his own interest 
in the cabinet, and obtained a full determination against Mr Pitt on 
the affair of declaring war against Spain in 1761, upon certain intelli- 
gence he had received of the intentions of the court of Madrid to assist 
France. Mr Pitt and Mr Legge both resigned upon this occasion, and 
then the only obstacle to the possession of that plenitude of power the 
earl of Bute aimed at was the duke of Newcastle. During a great part 
of the last reign, the duke, his family, and friends, had enjoyed the 
confidence of the sovereign, and the chief direction of public affairs. 

But his advanced age, and his situation, had prevented his having any 
opportunity to cultivate a personal interest with his present majesty. 

His continuance at the head of the treasury, after the accession, was 
therefore extremely precarious, because he did not possess the royal 
confidence ; and the person who had it, considering that department as 
the chief seat of power, contrived to tire the patience of the duke, by 
repeated mortifications, till he was obliged to resign. Lord Bute w'us 
now appointed first lord of the treasury, and soon cleared evei’y depart- 
ment in the state of the friends of the duke of Newcastle. His animo- 
sity, or want of political abilities, however, proved the bane of his own 
l^ower ; and his short-lived administration, which lasted little more than 
a year, was marked with violence and injustice. Even clerks in office, 
whose salaries did not exceed £50 per annum, were turned out of their 
employments, and left destitute of all provision, without so much as 
the shadow of any charge against them. This conduct, and the popular 
disapprobation of the peace, forced him to retire from all public business 
towards the close of the year 1763. 

In the year 1765, when the Rockingham administration was formed by 
the duke of Cumberland, his roj^al highness advised them to strengthen 
their interest, by taking in the duke of Newcastle. His grace was ac- 
cordingly appointed lord-privy-seal, which he resigned the following 
year to his old colleague in office, the earl of Chatham. His grace now 
resolved to quit the court and all public business ; upon which occasion 
his majesty oftered him a pension; but though he had greatly injured 
his private fortune, by devoting great pait of an income of £50,000 per 
annum to the establishment of George I , he nobly refused to disgrace 
his birth and character, and scorned to become a burden either to the 
king or to the nation by taking a pension. His grace passed the re- 
mainder of his days in retirement, enjoying the company of his numer- 
ous friends, and the satisfaction of being considered as the most disin- 
terested patriot of the age. In the year 1768, his health began visibly 
to decline, and he was soon in great danger. On the 17th of Novem- 
ber, he desired to receive the sacrament, which was administered to 
him by the bishoj) of Salisbury ; and in a few hours after he paid the 
debt of nature. His grace dying without issue, the title of duke of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne became extinct; but that of Newcastlc-under- 
line, conferred upon him in 1756, with remainder in the female line, 
devolved to the late duke, who married Henry Pelham’s eldest daughter. 

“ The duke of Newcastle,” says Glover, “ was a man of whom no 
one ever spoke with cordial regard, — of pjrts and conduct which 
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generally drew animadversions bordering on contempt, — of notorious 
insincerity, political cowardice, and servility to the highest and lowest. 
Yet insincere without gall, — ambitious without pride, — luxurious, jovial, 
liospitable to all men, — of an exorbitant estate, — atfablc, forgetful of 
offences, and profuse of his favours, indiscriminately to all his adher- 
ents, — ^lie had established a faction by far the most powerful in the 
country : hence he derived that influence which encouraged his un- 
worthy pretensions to ministerial power. Nor was he less indebted to 
his experience of a court,. — a long practice in all its craft, whence he had 
acquired a certain art of imposition, that in every negotiation with the 
most popular leaders, however superior to himself in understanding, 
from the instant they began to depart from ingenuous and public prin- 
ciples, he never missed his advantage, nor failed of making them his 
property at last, and himself their master.” ^ This is severe enough ; 
but the reader may be gratified by comparing it with another portrait 
by one who had superior opportunities of studying this extraordinary 
character. “The duke of Newcastle,” says Lord Waldegrave, “is in 
his thirty-fifth year of ministerial longevity; has been much abused, 
much flattered, and still more ridiculed. From the year 1724 to the 
year 42 he w-as secretary of state, acting under Sir Robert Walpole ; 
he continued in the same station during Lord Granville’s short admin- 
istration ; but Granville, who had the parts and knowledge, yet had 
not, at all times, the discretion of an able minister, treated him with 
too much contempt ; especially as he wanted his assistance in the house 
of commons, Avhere he had little interest of his own. After Granville’s 
defeat, the duke of Newcastle and Mr Pelham became joint ministers : 
here he seems to have reached the highest degree of power where he 
can reasonably hope to maintain himself. Ambition, fear, and jeal- 
ousy, are his prevailing passions. In the midst of prosperity and ap- 
parent happiness, the slightest disappointment or any imaginary evil, 
will, in a moment, make him miserable : his mind can never be com- 
posed ; his spirits are always agitated. Yet this constant ferment, 
which would wear out and destroy any other man, is perfectly agree- 
able to his constitution : he is at the very perfection of health when 
his fever is at the greatest height. His character is full of inconsis- 
tencies ; the man would be thought very singular who differed as much 
from the rest of the world as he differs from himself. If we consider 
how many years he has continued in the highest employments ; that he 
has acted a very considerable part amongst the most considerable per- 
sons of his own time ; that, when his friends have been routed, he has 
still maintained his ground; that he has incurred his Majesty’s dis- 
pleasure on various occasions, but has always carried his point, and has 
soon been restored both to favour and confidence ; it cannot be denied 
that he possesses some qualities of an able minister. Yet view him in a 
different light, and our veneration will be somewhat abated. Talk with 
him concerning public or private business, of a nice or delicate nature, 
he will be found confused, irresolute, continually rambling from the 
subject, contradicting himself almost every instant. Hear him speak 
in parliament, his manner is ungraceful, his language barbarous, his 
reasoning inconclusive. At the same time, he labours through all the 
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confusion of a debate without the least distrust of his own abilities ; 
fights boldly in the dark; never gives up the cause; nor is he ever at 
a loss either for words or ai'gument. His professions and promises are 
not to be depended on, though, at the time they are made, he often 
means to perform them ; but is unwilling to displease any man by a 
plain negative, and frequently does not recollect that he is under the 
same engagements to at least ten competitors. If he cannot be esteem- 
ed a steady friend, he has never shown himself a, bitter enemy ; and his 
forgiveness of injuries proceeds as much from good nature as it does 
from policy. Pride is not to be numbered amongst his faults ; on the 
contrary, he deviates into the opposite extreme, and courts popularity 
with such extravagant eagerness, that he frequently descends to an un- 
distinguishing and illiberal familiarity. Neither can he be accused of 
avarice, or of rapaciousness ; for though he will give bribes, he is above 
accepting them ; and, instead of having enriched himself at the expense 
of his master, or of the public, he has greatly impaired a very consider- 
able estate by electioneering, and keeping up a good parliamentary in- 
terest, which is commonly, though pei'haps improperly, called the ser- 
vice of the crown. His extraordinary care of his health is a jest even 
amongst his flatterers. As to his jealousy, it could not be carried to a 
higher pitch if every political friend was a favourite mistress. He is 
in his sixty-fourth or sixty -fifth year, yet thirsts for power in a future 
reign with the greatest solicitude ; and hereafter, should he live to see 
a prince of Wales of a year old, he will still look forward, not without 
expectation that in due course of time he may be his minister also." 


BORN A. D. 1691.— DIED A. D. 1768. 

Arthur Onslow was born in the year 1691. He represented the 
borough of Guildford in the house of commons from 1719 till 1726, 
in which latter year he was returned for the county of Surrey. He 
represented that county, and also filled the speaker’s chair, during the 
session of 1726-7, and four succeeding parliaments. 

In 1728 he was made a privy -councillor. Queen Caroline appointed 
him her chancellor in May, 1729; and in 1734 he w'as appointed 
treasurer of the navy. He resigned the latter office in 1743 ; but he 
continued speaker of the house of commons until his age and infirmities 
compelled him to retire in 1761. He received the thanks of the house 
for his long and excellent services, and a grant of £3000 a-year during 
his own life, and that of his son, aftei'wards Earl of Onslow. The 
citizens of London also presented him with the freedom of the city, “as 
a grateful testimony of the respectful love and veneration which they 
entertained for his person and distinguished virtues." He died on the 
17th of February, 1768. 

Few persons have filled the chair of the house of commons with so 
much fairness and general acceptability as Onslow. His integrity was 
jwovcrbial. It is said that when gently reminded by the minister, that 
ins influence had placed him in that chair, he replied, “ that although 
he considered himself under obligation to Sir Robert Walimle, yet he 
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had always a certain feeliug about him when he occupied the speakers 
chair, that prevented him from being of any party whatever.” Browne 
Willis, however, says that Onslow needed no such patronage ; for he 
was elected speaker “by as unanimous a concurrence of all the members 
in general, as any of them had been by their constituents in general.” 

Onslow was a man of considerable learning, and some scientific 
knowledge. He was the patron of Bowyer, Kichardson, and several 
authors of the day. 

Eorlt afittelton, 

BORN A, D. 1708 . — DIED A.D. 1773 . 

This nobleman claimed descent from one of the most ancient fami- 
lies in the kingdom. His ancestors had possessions in the vale of 
Evesham, Worcestershire, in the reign of Henry III., particularly at 
South Lyttelton, from which place some antiquarians have asserted 
they took their name. The great Judge Lyttelton, in the reign of 
Henry IV., was one of this family ; and from him descended Sir Tho- 
mas Lyttelton, who was appointed a lord of the admiralty in the year 
1727. This gentleman married Christian, daughter of Sir Richard 
Temple, and maid of honour to Queen Anne, by whom he had six sons 
and six daughters, the eldest of whom, George, afterwards created 
Lord Lyttelton, was born at Hagley, in Worcestershire, in the year 
1708. 

He received the elements of his education at Eton school, where he 
showed an early inclination to poetry. His pastorals, and some other 
light pieces, were originally written in that seminary of learning, 
whence he w’as removed to the university of Oxford, where he pursued 
his classical studies with uncommon avidity, and sketched the plan of 
his ‘ Persian Letters,’ a work which afterwards procured him great re- 
putation, not only from the elegance of the language in which they 
were composed, but from the ingenious observations they contained on 
men and manners. 

In the year 1728 he set out on the tour of Europe. On his arrival 
at Paris he accidentally became acquainted with the honourable Mr 
Poyntz, then our minister at the court of Versailles, who was so struck 
with the extraordinary capacity he displayed, that he invited him to his 
house, and employed him in many political negotiations, which he ex- 
ecuted with great judgment and fidelity. During his continuance 
abroad, he constantly corresponded with Sir Thomas, his father ; seve- 
ral of his letters are yet remaining, which place his filial affection in a 
very pleasing light. He soon after returned to his native country, and 
was elected representative for the borough of Okehampton in Devon- 
shire, and behaved so much to the satisfaction of his constituents, that 
they several times re-elected him for the same place, without putting 
him to the least expense. 

About this period he received many marks of friendship from Fred- 
erick, prince of Wales, who, in the year 1737, appointed him his prin- 
cipal secretary, and continued in the strictest intimacy with him till the 
time of his death. In the year 1742, he married Lucy, daughter of 
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Hugh Fovtescue of Filleigh, Esq. in the county of Devon, a lady whose 
exemplary conduct, and uniform practice of religion and virtue, estab- 
lished his conjugal happiness upon the most solid basis. In 1744 he 
was appointed one of the lord-commissioners of the treasury, and during 
his continuance in that station constantly exerted his influence in 
rewarding merit and ability. He was the friend and patron of Fielding, 
Thomson, author of the ‘Seasons;’ Mallet, Young, Hammond, West, 
and Pope. On the death of Thomson, who left his affairs in a very 
embarrassed condition, Mr Lyttelton took the poet’s sister under his 
protection, tie revised the tragedy of ‘ Coriolanus,’ which Thomson 
had not put the last hand to, and brought it out at the theatre royal in 
Covent-garden, with a prologue of his own writing, in which he so 
affectingly lamented the loss of that delightful bard, that not only Quin, 
who spoke the lines, but almost the whole audience, spontaneously burst 
into tears. 

In the beginning of the year 1746 his felicity was interrupted by the 
loss of his wife, who died in the 29th year of her age, leaving him one 
son, Thomas, and a daughter, Lucy, who married Lord Viscount 
Valentia. 

His masterly observations on the ‘ Conversion and Apostleship of St 
Paul’ were written at the desire of Gilbert West, Esq. in consequence 
of Mr Lyttelton asserting, that, beside all the proofs of the Christian 
religion, which might be drawn from the prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment, from the necessary connection it has with the whole system of 
the Jewish religion, from the miracles of Christ, and from the evidence 
given of his resurrection by all the other apostles, he thought the con- 
version of St Paul alone, duly considered, was of itself a demonstration 
sufficient to prove Christianity to be a divine revelation. Mr West was 
struck with the thought, and assured his friend, that so compendious a 
proof would be of great use. Time has shown he was not wrong in his 
conjecture, as the tract is esteemed one of the best defences of Christi- 
anity which has hitherto been published. 

In 1754 he resigned his office of lord of the treasury, and was made 
cofferer to his majesty’s household, and sworn of the privy-council ; 
previous to which he married a second time, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Field-marshal Sir Robert Rich, whose indiscreet conduct gave him 
great uneasiness, and from whom he was separated, by mutual consent, 
a few years after his marriage. After filling the offices of chancellor 
and under-treasurer of the court of exchequer, he was, by letters-patent, 
dated 19th November, 1757, created a peer of Great Britain, by the 
style and title of Lord Lyttelton, Baron of Frankley, in the county of 
Worcester, 

His speeches in both houses of parliament, upon sundry occasions, 
exhibit strong marks of genius, sound judgment, and incorruptible 
integrity. His oration in the house of commons on the motion for the 
repeal of the Jew' bill, in the session of parliament of 1753, is a model 
of composition. The last speech which added to his reputation, as a 
senator and orator, was delivered in the session of 1763, upon a debate 
concerning the privileges of parliament, in which he supported the 
dignity of the peerage with a depth of knowledge that surprised the 
oldest peers present. From about this period to that of his death his 
lordship courted retirement; and, in the enjoyment of a select society 
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of friends, lie liad an opportunity of exercising those literary talents for 
which he was so eminent: he now found leisure to correspond with 
many of his learned friends, and to finish his ‘Dialogues of the Dead.’ 

In the month of July , 1773, this accomplished nobleman was suddenly 
seized with an inflammation in his bow^els, which in a few days deprived 
the world of one of its most exalted characters. His last moments 
exhibited a pleasing, though an affecting scene ; it was such as the exit of 
the great and good man alone can present. A complete collection of all 
his lordship’s miscellaneous works was published after his death, in three 
volumes 8vo., by his nephew, George Ayscough, Esq. His ‘ History 
of Henry the Second’ is a very impartial and valuable work. His 
anxiety w'ith regard to the correctness of this production appears to 
have been remarkable. The whole work w'as printed twice over ; many 
parts of it were passed three times, and some sheets four or five times, 
through the press. Three volumes of the history appeared in 1764; 
a second edition of them in 1767 ; a third in 1768 ; and the conclusion 
was published in 1771. 

Lord Lyttelton’s son and successor, a man of some talent but pro> 
fligate manners, asserted, shortly before his death, that an apparition 
bad not only warned him of his approaching decease, but had indicated 
the precise time when it would take place. It is said that he expired 
within a few minutes of the hour which he had mentioned as having 
been indicated by his unearthly visitant; and, for a considerable period, 
this was considered the best authenticated ghost story extant. But it 
has lately been stated, that Lord Lyttelton having resolved to take 
poison, there was no miracle in the tolerablj'^ accurate fulfilment of the 
prediction he had promulgated. “ It was no doubt singular,” says Sir 
Walter Scott, in one of his amusing letters on Demonology and Witch- 
craft, “ that a man, who meditated his exit from the world, should have 
chosen to pLay such tricks upon his friends : but it is still more credible 
that a whimsical man should do so wild a thing, than that a messenger 
should be sent from the dead to tell a libertine at what precise hour he 
should expire.” 


€&xl Xii 

BOKN A. n. 1694. — ^DiED A.n. 1773. 

This celebrated nobleman, of whom Dr Johnson once remarked, 
“ that he was a wit among lords, but a lord among wits,” was the eldest 
son of Philip, third earl of Chesterfield, by Lady Elizabeth Saville, 
daughter of the celebrated marquess of Halifax. He was born in 
London, on the 22d of September, 1694, and prosecuted his studies 
under private tutors until the eighteenth year of his age, when he was 
sent to Trinity college, Cambridge. Prior to attaining majority, he 
quitted the university, and made the tour of Europe without a gov- 
eraor. 

In 1715 he became a gentleman of the bed-chamber to the prince 
of Wales, and about the same time, took his seat in the house of com- 
mons as member for St Germains, in Cornwall, tic tells us, “ that 
he spoke in parliament the first month he was in it, and from the clay 
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lie was elected to the day he spoke, thought and dreamed of nothing 
but speaking.” By a few months’ residence at the Hague, in the in- 
terval between his leaving the university and the meeting of parlia- 
ment, he had worn oft' the rust of his college pedantry. Frequenting 
the court, introducing himself into the best company, attentively study- 
ing and imitating the free, unaffected air, manners, and conversation of 
people of the first distinction ; and, amongst these, of such especially as 
w'cre remarkable for their politeness, were the means he made use of 
to familiarize himself to the great world. To a strong desire of pleas- 
ing, he added a fund of good humour, and great vivacity. With these 
qualifications he entered the senate, where it was soon discovered that 
he possessed talents to render him conspicuous. 

On patriotic principles he espoused the cause of George I., and stood 
foremost in the ranks of those who tendered their lives and fortunes in 
support of his person and government, against the designs of the pre- 
tender and his adherents. In 17526 he succeeded to the title and peer- 
age of earl of Chesterfield, on the demise of his father; and, in the 
course of the following year, soon after the accession of George IL, he 
was sw'orn in one of bis majesty’s privy-council. 

In the year 1728 his lordship was appointed ambassador-extraordi- 
nary to the states-general, which high station he supported with great 
dignity. Upon his return to England in 1730, he was elected a knight- 
companion of the garter, and appointed steward of the household ; and 
the same year he went back to the Hague with his former character. 
The following winter, in consequence of some misrepresentation of his 
conduct as lord-steward of the household, soon after his return from 
the Hague, a misunderstanding arose between his lordship and the king, 
which ended in his resignation of office. He now retired to his coun- 
try-seat in Derbyshire. About the same time, his lordship married 
Lady Melosina de Schulenberg, countess of Walsingham, the natural 
daughter of George I. by the duchess of Kendal and Munster. 

In the session of parliament in 1733, his lordship distinguished him- 
self by the active part he took in all the important business of that pe- 
riod. In a warm debate he opposed the reduction of the army, — he 
strenuously opposed the excise-bill, — he supported the motion for or- 
dering the directors of the South sea company to deliver in an account 
of the disposal of the forfeited estates of the directors in 1720,- — and, 
upon the failure of another motion to appoint a committee to examine 
into the affairs of that company ever since the year 1720, he drew up 
and entered a spirited protest, which was signed by several other lords. 
In the spring of the year 1734, the duke of Marlborough brought a bill 
into the house of peers to prevent officers of the army being deprived 
of their commissions otherwise than by sentence of a court-martial ; at 
the same time, the duke moved for an address to his majesty, to know 
who advised him to deprive the duke of Bolton and Lord Cobhara of 
their regiments, for having voted in parliament against the measures of 
the ministry. Lord Chesterfield warmly seconded the motion and 
supported the bill ; but they were both rejected by a great majority. 
In the following session he took the part of the six Scotch noblemen 
who presented a petition to the house of peers, complaining of an un- 
due election of the sixteen peers to sit in parliament, and maintained 
their claim with uncommon spirit. 
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In 1737 Lord Chesterfield gave great disgust to the coui't by his 
speech in favour of the motion to address his majesty to settle £100,000 
per annum on his royal highness, Frederick, prince of Wales. But his 
most remarkable speech in this session was against the bill for subject- 
ing plays to the inspection and license of the lord-chamberlain. A bill 
to this effect had been brought into the lower house by Sir Kobcrt 
Walpole, who had got into his possession the manuscript of a comedy 
designed for the stage, which was replete with the bitterest sarcasms 
upon administration. The bill was calculated to prevent all personal 
satire against public men, and it was well-contrived for the purpose, by 
subjecting all new pieces to a license from an officer of the court, who, 
ex qfftcio, must be iu the interest of the minister. It passed the lower 
house by a majority of two to one. In the upper house, upon a mo- 
tion for comniitting it, after speaking of the precipitancy with which 
the bill had passed the house of commons, and of its being pushed into 
an empty house of lords at the end of a session, his lordship thus pro- 
ceeds : — “ 1 have gathered from common talk, while this bill was mov- 
ing in the lower house, that a play was offered to the theatre, in order 
to be exhibited, which, if my account be right, was truly of a most 
scandalous and flagitious nature. What was the effect? Why, the 
manager to wliom it was offered not only refused to act it, but carried 
it to a certain person in the administration, as a sure method to have 
it suppressed. Could this be the occasion of the bill? Surely no. 
The caution of the players could never occasion a law to restrain them ; 
it is an argument in their favour, and a very material one, in my opin- 
ion, against the bill. It is to me a proof, that the laws are not only 
sufficient to deter them from acting what they know would offend, but 
also to punish them in case they should do it. 

“ My lords, I must own I have observed of late a remarkable licen- 
tiousness on the stage. There were two plays acted last winter — ‘ Pas- 
quin’ and ‘ Charles I.’ — that one would have thought should have given 
the greatest offence, and yet they were suffered without any censure 
whatever. In one of these plays the author thought fit to represent 
religion, physic, and the law, as inconsistent with common sense. The 
other was founded on a story, very unfit for theatrical entertainment at 
this time of day ; a story so recent in the eyes of Englishmen, and of 
so solemn a nature, that it ought to be touched upon only in the pul- 
pit. The stage may want regulation, the stage may have it, and yet 
be kept within bounds without a new law for that purpose. 

“ Every unnecessary restraint on licentiousness is a fetter upon the 
legs, is a shackle on the hands of Liberty. One of the greatest bless- 
ings we enjoy, one of the greatest blessings a people can enjoy, is lib- 
erty ; but every good in this life has its alloy of evil. Licentiousnos.s 
is the alloy of liberty; it is an ebullition, an excrescence ; it is a speck 
upon the eye of the political body, which I can never touch but with 
a gentle, with a trembling hand, lest I destroy the body, lest, I injure 
the eye upon which if is apt to appear. If the stage becomes at any 
time licentious, if a play appears to be a libel upon the government, or 
upon any particular man, the king’s courts are open, the laws are suf- 
ficient for punishing the offender ; and, in this case, the [person injured 
has a singular advantage ; he can be under no difficulty to prove who 
is the publisher, and there can be no want of evidence to convict him. 
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But, my lords, suppose it true, that the laws now in being are not sui^ 
ficient lor putting a check to, or preventing the licentiousness of the 
stage ; suppose it absolutely necessary some new laws should be made 
for that purpose, yet it must be granted that such a law ought to be 
maturely considered ; and every clause, every sentence, nay, every word 
of it well-weighed and examined, lest, under some of those methods 
presumed or pretended to be necessary for restraining licentiousness, a 
power should be concealed, which might be afterwards made use of for 
giving a dangerous wound to liberty. Such a law ought not to be in- 
troduced at the close of a session, nor ought we, in the passing of such 
a law, to depart from any of the forms prescribed by our ancestors for 
preventing deceit and surprise. There is such a connection between 
licentiousness and liberty, that it is not easy to correct the one, with- 
out dangerously wounding the other. It is extremely hard to distin- 
guish the true limit between them. Like a changeable silk, we can 
easily see there are two different colours, but we cannot easily discover 
M'here the one ends or the other begins. There can be no great and 
immediate danger from the licentiousness of the stage. I hope it will 
not be pretended that our government may, before next winter, be 
overturned by such licentiousness, even though our stage were at pre- 
sent under no sort of legal control. Why then may we not delay till 
next session passing any law against the licentiousness of the stage ? 
Neither our government can be altered, nor our constitution overturned, 
by such a delay ; but by passing a law rashly and unadvisedly, our con- 
stitution may at once be destroyed, and our government rendered arbi- 
triry. Can we then put a small, a short-lived inconvenience, in the 
balance with perpetual slavery ? Can it be supposed that a parliament 
of Great Britain will so much as risk the latter for the sake of avoiding 
the former? Surely, my lords, this is not to be expected, were the 
licentiousness of the stage much greater than it is, were the insuffi- 
ciency of our laws more obvious than can be pretended ; but when W'e 
complain of the licentiousness of the stage, and of the insufficiency of 
our laws, I fear we have more reason to complain of bad measures in 
our polity, and a general decay of virtue and morality among the peo- 
ple. In public, as well as private life, the only way to prevent being 
ridiculed or censured, is to avoid all ridiculous or wicked measures, and 
to pursue such only as are virtuous and worthy. The people never 
endeavour to ridicule those they love and esteem, nor will they suffer 
them to be ridiculed ; if any one attempts it, the ridicule returns upon 
the author ; he makes himself only the object of public hatred and con- 
tempt. The actions or behaviour of a private man may pass unob- 
served, and consequently unapplauded, uncensured ; but the actions of 
those in high stations can neither pass without notice, nor without cen- 
sure or applause ; and, therefore, an administration without esteem, 
witliout authority among the people, let their power be never so great, 
let their power be never so arbitrary, will be ridiculed. The severest 
edicts, the most terrible punishments, cannot entirely prevent it. 

If any man, therefore, thinks be has been censured, if any man 
thinks he has been ridiculed upon any of onr public theatres, let him 
examine his actions, he will find the cause ; let him alter his conduct, 
he will find a remedy. As no man is perfect, as no man is inlallible, 
the greatest may err, the most circumspect may be guilty of some piece 
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()f ridiculous behaviour. It is no licentiousness, it is an useful liberty 
always indulged the stage in a free country, that some great men may 
there meet with a just reproof, which none of their friends udll be free 
enough, or rather faithful enough, to give them. When a man has the 
misfortune to incur the hatred or contempt of the people, when public 
measures are despised, the audience will apply what never was, what 
could not be designed, as a satire on the present times. Nay, even 
tliough the people should not apply, those who are conscious of guilt, 
those who are conscious of the wickedness or weakness of their own 
conduct, will take to themselves what the author never designed. A 
public thief is as apt to take the satire, as be is apt to take the money 
which was never designed him. We have an instance of this in a fa- 
mous comedian of the last age, — a comedian, who was not only a good 
poet, but an honest man, and a quiet and good subject. The famous 
Moliere, when he wrote his ‘Tartuffe,’ which is certainly an excellent and 
a good moral comedy, did not design to satirize any great man of that 
age; yet a great man in France at that time took it to himself, and 
fancied the author had taken him as a model for one of the principal, 
and one of the worst characters in that comedy. By good luck he was 
not the licenser, otherwise the kingdom of France had never had the 
pleasure, the happiness I may say, of seeing that play acted ; but when 
the players first proposed to act it at Paris, he had interest enough to 
get it forbidden. Moliere, who knew himself innocent of what was laid 
to his charge, complained to his patron, the prince of Conti, that, as his 
play was designed only to expose hypocrisy and a false pretence of re- 
lipon, it Avas very hard it should be forbidden being acted, when, ‘ at 
the same time, they were suffered to expose religion itself every night 
publicly on the Italian stage. To which the prince wittily answered, 

‘ It is true, Moliere, Harlequin ridicules heaven, and exposes religion ; 
but you have done much worse ; you have ridiculed the first minister 
of religion.’ My lords, the proper business of the stage, and that for 
which only it is useful, is to expose those vices and follies which the 
laws cannot lay hold of ; and to recommend those beauties and virtues 
which ministers and courtiers seldom either imitate or reward ; but, by 
laying it under a license, and under an arbitrary court-license too, you 
will, in my opinion, entirely prevent its use; for though I have the 
greatest esteem for that noble duke, in whose hands this power is at 
present designed to fall ; though I have an entire confidence in his judg- 
ment and impartiality, yet I may suppose, that a leaning towards the 
fashions of a court is sometimes hard to be avoided. It may be very 
difficult to make one who is every day at court believe that to be a vice 
or a folly, which ho sees daily practised by those he loves and esteems. 
By custom, even deformity itself becomes familiar, and at last agree- 
able. To such a person, let bis natural impartiality be never so great, 
that may appear to be a libel against the court, which is only a most 
just and a most necessary satire upon the fashionable vices and follies of 
the court. Courtiers, my lords, are too polite to reprove one another ; 
the only place where they can meet with any just reproof is a free, 
though not a licentious stage ; and as every sort of vice and folly, geu- 
(srally in all countries, begins at court, and from thence spreads through 
the country, by laying the stage under an arbitraiy court-license, in- 
stead of leaving it what it is, and always ought to lie, a gentle scourge 
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for the vices of great men and courtiers, you will make it a canal for 
propagating and conveying their vices and follies through the whole 
kingdom. From hence, my lords, I think it must appear, that the bill 
now before us cannot so properly be called a bill for restraining the li- 
centiousness, as it may be called a bill for restraining the liberty of the 
stage, and for restraining it too in that bianeh, which, in all countries, 
has been most useful ; therefore, I must look upon the bill as a most 
dangerous encroachment upon liberty in general. Nay, farther, my 
lords, it is not only an encroachment upon liberty, but it is likewise an 
encroachment upon property. 

“ Wit, my lords, is a sort of property of those that have it, and too 
often the only property they have to depend on. Thank God I we, my 
lords, have a dependence of another kind ; we have a much less preca- 
rious support, and, therefore, cannot feel the inconveniences of the bill 
now before us ; but it is our duty to encourage and protect wit, whoso- 
ever’s property it may be. Those gentlemen who have any such pro- 
perty are all, I hope, our friends ; do not let us subject them to any 
unnecessary or arbitrary restraint. I must own I cannot easily agree 
to the laying any tax upon wit ; but by this bill it is to be heavily 
taxed, it is to be excised ; for, if this bill passes, it cannot be retailed in 
a proper way without a permit ; and the lord-chamberlain is to have the 
honour of being chief-gauger, supervisor, commissioner, judge, and 
juryi But what is still more hard, though the poor author, the propri- 
etor I should say, cannot perhaps dine till he has found out and agreed 
with a purchaser, he must patiently submit to have his goods rum- 
maged at this new excise office, where they may be detained for four- 
teen days, and even then he may find them returned as prohibited 
goods, by wliicli his chief and best market will be for ever shut against 
him, and that without any cause, without the least shadow of reason, 
either from the laws of his country, or the laws of the stage. These 
hardships, this hazard, which every gentleman will be exposed to who 
writes any thing for the stage, must certainly prevent every man of a 
generous and free spirit from attempting any thing in that way ; and, as 
the stage has always been the proper channel for wit and humour, 
therefore, my lords, when I speak against this bill, I must think I plead 
the cause of vat, I plead the cause of humom’, I plead the cause of the 
British stage, and of every gentleman of taste in the kingdom. But it 
is not, my lords, for the sake of wit only ; even for the sake of his ma- 
jesty’s lord-chamberlain I must be against this bill. The noble duke, 
who has now tlie honour to execute that office, has, I am sure, as little 
an inclination to disoblige as any man ; but, if this bill passes, he must 
disoblige ; he may disoblige some of his most intimate friends. It is 
impossible to write a play, but some of the characters, or some of the 
satire, may be interpreted so as to point to some person or another, 
perhaps at some person in an eminent station. When it comes to be 
acted, the people will make the application ; and the person against 
whom the application is made will think himself injured, and will at 
least privately resent it. At present this resentment can be directed 
only against the author ; but when an author’s play appears wdth my 
lord-chamberlain’s passport, every such resentment will be turned from 
the author, and point directly against the lord-chainbcrlain, who, by 
bis stamp, matic the piece current. W[hat an unthankful office arc wc, 
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therefore, by this bill, to put' upon his majesty’s lord-chamberlain I an 
office which can no way contribute to his honour or profit, and yet such 
a one as must necessarily gain him a great deal of ill-will, and create 
him a number of enemies. The last reason I shall trouble your lord- 
ships with, for my being against the bill, is, that, in my opinion, it will 
no way answer the end proposed, I mean the end openly proposed ; 
and I am sure the only end which your lordships proposed. To pre- 
vent the acting of a play which has any tendency to blasphemy, im- 
morality, sedition, or private scandal, can signify nothing, unless you 
can likewise prevent its being printed and published. On the contrary, 
if you prevent its being acted, and admit of its being printed and pub- 
lished, you will propagate the mischief; your prohibition will prove a 
bellows, which will blow up the fire you intend to extinguish. This 
bill can, therefore, be of no use for preventing either the public or the 
private injury intended by such a play, and, consequently, can be of 
no manner of use, unless it be designed as a precedent, as a leading step 
towards another, for subjecting the press likewise to a license ; for such 
a wicked purpose it may indeed be of great use ; and, in that light, it 
may most properly be called a step towards arbitrary power. Let us 
consider, my lords, that arbitrary power has seldom or never been in- 
troduced into any country at once ; it must be introduced by slow de- 
grees, and as it were step by step, lest the people should perceive its 
approach. The barriers and fences of the people’s liberty must be 
plucked up one by one, and some plausible pretences must be found 
for removing or hoodwinking, one after another, those sentries who are 
posted by the constitution of every free country for warning the people 
of their danger. When these preparatory steps are once made, the 
people may then indeed, with regret, see slavery and arbitrary power 
making long strides over their land ; but it will then be too late to 
think of preventing or avoiding the impending ruin. The stage, my 
lords, and the press, are two of our out-sentries ; if we remove them, 
if we hoodwink them, if we throw them into fetters, the enemy may 
surprise us. Therefore, I must look upon the bill, now before us, as a 
step, and a most necessary step too, for introducing arbitrary power 
into tins kingdom. It is a step so necessary, that if any future ambi- 
tious king, or guilty minister, should form to himself so wicked a de- 
sign, he will have reason to thank us for having done so much of the 
work to his hand ; but such thanks, or thanks from such a man, I am 
convinced every one of your lordships would blush to receive, and scorn 
to deserve.” 

Lord Chesterfield’s eloquence did not prevent the house of peers from 
passing this unconstitutional and pernicious bill. From this time, until 
the year 1744, he was constantly in opposition, not only to Walpole, 
but to whatever party happened to be in office, his animosity being, it 
seems, directed not against men or their measures so much as against 
government itself, by whomsoever it happened to be conducted. On 
the union of parties taking place in 1744, he connected himself with 
the administration ; and, in the following year, obtained his old office of 
ambassador to the Hague, whence he proceeded to Ireland, of which, 
while in Holland, he had been appointed lord-lieutenant. His admin- 
istration in that country gave such general satisfaction at that critical 
juncture, that most of the counties and chief cities exceeded tlie warmest 
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expectations of the ministry at home, by entering into voluntary asso- 
ciations for the support of his majesty’s person and government against 
the designs of the pretender. In April, 1746, he left Ireland, to the 
general regret of the whole nation, having had the address to make him- 
self equally esteemed by the Eoman catholics and the protestants. 

On the 29th of October this year, he succeeded the earl of Harring- 
ton in the office of one of the principal secretaries of state, and he held 
the seals till February, 1748 ; when, his health being greatly impaired, 
he was allowed to resign. In 1751, however, he delivered a speech in 
favour of the proposed alteration of the style, which procured him con- 
siderable applause. On this occasion he stated, that every one com- 
plimented him, and said, that he had made the whole matter very clear 
to them; “when, God knows,” continued he, “I bad not even attempt- 
ed it. I could as soon have talked Celtic or Sclavonian to them, as astro- 
nomy ; and they would have understood me full as well. Lord Mac- 
clesfield, who is one of the greatest mathematicians and astronomers in 
Europe, spoke afterwards, with infinite knowledge, and all the clear- 
ness -that so intricate a matter would admit of; but as his words, his 
periods, and his utterance, were not near so good as mine, the pre- 
ference was most unanimously, though most unjustly, given to me.” 

Being seized with a deafness in the year 1752, he amused himself 
with his pen and his books, and at this time contributed largely to the 
admired papers, intituled 'The World,’ conducted and published by 
Edward Moore and his literary associates. 

His lordship had no issue by his lady ; but he had a natural son by 
Madame du Bouchet, a French lady, with whom he carried on inter- 
course for some years, chiefly during his residence at the Hague. This 
son, whose name was Philip Stanhope, as he grew up, became the chief 
object of his attention ; and one cause of his lordship’s resignation of all 
public employments was, that he might have the more leisure to cor- 
respond with him while he was on his travels. He could not leave his 
real estate to this youth, on account of his illegitimacy, and therefore 
he adhered to a plain strict economy, in order to raise him a fortune. 
The great pains ho took to cultivate and improve his mind, and to form 
his manners, had not the desired effect ; however, his lordship had in- 
terest to procure him the honourable employment of British resident at 
the court of Dresden ; but all his labour and concern for this young gen- 
tleman became fruitless by his premature death in 1768. Lord Chester- 
field could not get over tliis severe blow, but from this time grew feeble 
and languid; yet those flashes of wit and humour for which he had 
been celebrated by all who knew him, at times broke forth from the 
clouds of melancholy in which he seemed enveloped. His old friend. 
Sir Thomas Robinson, who was above six feet high, telling him one 
day, that if he did not go abroad and take exercise, he would die by 
inches ; the earl drolly replied, “ If that must be the case, then I am 
very glad l am not so tall as you. Sir Thomas." 

About the latter end of the year 1772, his son’s widow was ordered 
to visit him, and to bring with her his two grandsons. His lordship, 
upon this occasion, laid aside his crutch, with which he used to sup- 
port himself, being then very lame, and attempted to advance to em- 
brace the children; but he was no longer able to stand alone, and 
would have fallen, if a servant had not instantly succoured him. This 
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affected him much ; hut presently recollecting himself, he said, smil- 
ing:.— “This is a fresh proof of my declension ; I am not able to crawl 
without my three legs; the last part of the Sphynx’s riddle approaches, 
and I shall soon end as I began, upon all fours.” His prediction was but 
too soon verified, for he lost the use of his limbs in a short time after ; 
but he retained his senses almost to the last hour of his life. His lord- 
ship died on the 24th of March, 1779. 

His conversational wit was much applauded by his cotemporaries. 
Walpole says of him, “Chesterfield’s entrance into the world was an- 
nounced by his bon mots; and his closing lips di’opped repartees, that 
sparkled with his juvenile fire.” One night being asked, in the Hay- 
market theatre, if he had been to the other house, in Lincoln’s-inn 
Fields, which, although preferred by their majesties, was not so fashion- 
ably attended as its rival, Chesterfield replied in the affirmative ; “ but,” 
added he, “there was nobody there but the king and queen; and, as I 
thought they might be talking about business, I came away.” His 
style as a writer w’as easy, pure, and brilliant. Pope once borrowed 
his diamond ring, and wrote the following extemporaneous couplet, in 
compliment to his literary abilities, on the window of an inn : — 

Accept a miracle instead of wit, 

See two dull lines by Stanhope’s pencil writ ! 

His collected works occupy several quarto volumes ; but they have 
lost much of their interest, in consequence of the subjects on which he 
wrote being for the most part of a temporary nature. His biographer, 
Dr Maty, describes him as having been a nobleman unequalled, in his 
time, for variety of talents, brilliancy of wit, politeness, and elegance of 
conversation ; at once a man of pleasure and business, yet never suf- 
fering the former to encroach upon the latter ; an able statesman ; a 
first rate orator ; in public life upright, conscientious, and steady ; in 
private, friendly and affectionate ; in both, pleasant, amiable, and con- 
ciliating. “ Lord Chesterfield’s eloquence,” says the same author, 
“ though the fruit of study and imitation, was in a great measure his 
own. Equal to most of his cotemporaries in eloquence and perspicui- 
ty, perhaps surpassed by some in extensiveness and strength, he could 
have no competitors in choice of imagery, taste, urbanity, and grace- 
ful irony. This turn might have originally arisen from the delicacy of 
his frame ; which, as on the one hand, it deprived him of the power of 
working forcibly upon the passions of his hearers, enabled him, on the 
other, to affect their finer sensations by nice touches of raillery and 
humour. His strokes, however poignant, were alw'ays under the con- 
trol of decency and good sense. He reasoned best when he apjiearod 
most witty ; and while he gained the affections of his hearers, he turn- 
ed the laugh to his opposers, and often forced them to join in it.” 
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JCJornas Woolston. 

BORN A. D. 1669. — DIED A. D.v1733. 

ScARCEL'x had the latest of the illustrious baud of Christian advocates, 
who so nobly maintained the fight against irreligion, intolerance, and 
infidelity, in the seventeenth century, ceased from their labours and 
entered into rest, when a melancholy reaction took place. “ The out- 
ward condition of the church was tranquil, and to a mere cursory ob- 
server might even seem prosperous. Liberty of conscieneei under the 
name of religious toleration, was conceded to the various denominations 
of protestant dissenters, though under resU'iction which neither sound 
policy nor impartial justice could approve. Some liberal and enlighten- 
ed churchmen — among whom were included several distinguished mem- 
bers of the hierarchy— were prompted by a spirit of liberality and for- 
bearance, that did them the highest credit, to attempt the removal of the 
causes of separation by a measure of general comprehension : on the 
other hand, some influential members of the dissenting body manifested 
a disposition to meet the wishes and second the exertions of their 
brethren of. the established church by at least equal concessions on 
their part. A hope began to be cherished by the moderate and liberal 
of bo.th parties, that the period was not far distant in which former 
divisions would be effectually healed, and unity and peace restored to 
the protestant church. Yet, amidst these circumstances of external 
prosperity, it soon became but too evident that the glory had departed 
from our British churches ; and that, instead of the spiritual vigour by 
which they were formerly characterized, a moral decay preyed upon 
their vitals. The truly pious both within and without the pale of the 
national church, could not but perceive that the internal symptoms 
were most alarming. Religious apathy and indifference, under the 
specious names of liberality and candour, pervaded and paralysed the 
far greater portion of the community. A cold system of ethics, scarce- 
ly superior to the morality of the pagan world, superseded the faithful 
and energetic preaching of former times, A spirit of daring specula- 
tion betrayed many into pernicious errors, or disposed them to universal 
scepticism. ^The ‘ watchmen on the walls of Zion,’ instead of sounding 
an alarm at this peculiar crisis, for the most part either slumbered at 
their posts or basely deserted them ; and even where the trumpet of 
alarm was heard, it gave but an uncertain sound. The congregations 
which had been accustomed to listen with devout attention to the evan- 
gelical doctrine and truly Christian eloquence of their late pastors, 
were now either scattered and broken up as sheep having no shepherd; 
or they also, being infected with the moral contagion of the time, 
yielded to the same spiritual torpor and deadly lethargy of soul. While 
this cold and heartless semblance of Christianity was substituted by the 
great majority of its professors for vital and spiritual religion, there 
wex’e others who, justly apprehensive of danger from the latitudinarian 
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spirit which then prevailed, rushed to the contrary extreme, which 
proved in its results scarcely less injurious. They cherished and dif- 
fused around them a controversial spirit; they contended with equal 
zeal and bitterness for the circumstantials as for the essentials of the 
Christian faith, — ^for dogmas of human invention, and the distinguish- 
ing peculiarities of human systems, as for the great principles of reveal- 
ed truth. The war of words was fiercely carried on both in the pulpit 
and from the press ; whilst, in the meantime, the spirit of Christianit}!^, 
which is that of meekness and love, deserted the combatants on either 
side.” The truth and accuracy of these remarks, for which we are 
indebted to the judicious essay pi’efixed by Mr Morell to a recent 
edition of the ‘ Miscellaneous works of Doddridge,’ will be frequently 
made apparent to the reader in the hasty sketches which follow of the 
ecclesiastical men of the period now under review. At the same time, 
an age adorned with such names as Waterland, and Doddridge, and 
Butler, and Berkeley, and Lardner, — an age whose master-minds had 
received an impulse at one extreme by a Bentley, and at the other by 
a Warburton, — an age too, in which a Chubb, and a Tindal, and a 
Collins, laboured to destroy the foundations of the Christian creed, and 
a Woolston, a Whiston, a Sykes, and a Clarke, eagerly maintained 
tenets at variance with some of the most essential doctrines of revela- 
tion, — such an age, we say, must be one of more than ordinary interest 
to the student of ecclesiastical history. 

Thomas Woolston, one of the most stirring if not the most powerfid 
spirits of his age, was born at Northampton in 1669. He was entered 
of Sidney college, Cambridge, in 1685; and became a fellow on that 
foundation, after taking the usual degree.s. 

His first appearance as an author was in 1705, when he published a 
work, entitled ' The old Apology fbr the Truth of the Christian Reli- 
gion against the Jews and Gentiles revived.’ The design of this work 
is to prove that all the actions of Moses were typical of Christ, and 
many of them not real but merely typical relations of what was aftei'- 
wards to take place. Whiston gives this account of the progress of his 
mind towards error; — He was in his younger days a clergyman of 
very good reputation,. — a scholar, and well-esteemed as a preacher,— 
charitable to the poor, and beloved by all good men that knew him. 
Now it happened, that after some time he most unfortunately fell into 
Origen’s allegorical works, and poring hard upon them, without 
communicating his studies to any body, he became so fanciful in that 
matter that he thought the allegorical way of interpretation of the 
scriptures of the Old Testament had been unjustly neglected by the 
moderns, and that it might be useful for an additional proof of Chris- 
tianity ; insomuch that he preached this doctrine first in the college- 
chapel, to the great surprise of his audience, though (his intentions 
being known to be good, and his pei’son beloved,) no discouragement 
was showed him there. , . , . His notions appeared to be so wild, 

that a report went about that he was under a disorder of mind, which, 
when he heard, instead of that applause which he thought he had 
deserved by retrieving a long forgotten argument for the truth of Chris- 
tianity, he grew really disordered ; and, as I have been informed, he 
was accordingly confined for about a quarter of a year ; after which, 
though his notions were esteemed in part the eft’ect of some such dis- 
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order, yet did he regain his liberty. When he found himself pretty 
well, as he thought, he fell a writing to great men, and to his old 
friends, and insisted on the truth of his notions, and pretended that the 
reports of his disorders were only from the inability the learned were 
under to confute them. Nay, at length he wrote several pamphlets to 
prove that following the literal sense of the Old Testament was no bet- 
ter than antiehristianism, though, in the meantime, he sometimes in- 
sinuated that Jesus Christ’s own miracles were no other than allegori- 
cal miracles, and not real facts; and exposed these miracles, taken in the 
literal sense, after such a manner and with such a mixture of wit and 
scoffing, as if he in earnest intended to abuse and oppose the Christian 
religion, which design, however, he utterly denied and seemed to 
wonder that any slvould impute such a thing to him.” 

In 1720 he published a Latin dissertation, ‘ De Pontii Pilati ad 
TIberium Epistola, circa res Jesu Christi gestas ; per Mystagogmn.’ In 
this piece he endeavours to prove that Pontius Pilate wrote a letter to 
Tiberius Cassar concerning Christ and his miracles, but that the epistle 
bearing his name, and inserted in some of the fathers, is a forgery. In 
the same year he published two Latin epistles addressed to Whitby, 
Waterland, and Whiston, in defence of the allegorical mode of interpret- 
ing. These publications he followed up by other more popular trac- 
tates on the same subject. He was now deprived of his fellowship, and 
went to London, wliere he supported himself on a small annuity allow- 
ed him by his brother. In 1722 he published a piece entitled, ‘ The 
Exact Fitness of the time in which Christ was manifested in the flesh, 
demonstrated by Reason against the objections of the Old Gentiles and 
Modern Unbelievers.’ This was an old college exercise, and was well 
enough received ; but in 1723 and 1724 came out his abusive pamphlet, 
entitled ‘ Free Gifts to the Clergy,’ which raised a loud cry against him. 

Pursuing his own way, he published, in 1726, a ‘ Defence of the 
Thundering Legion, against Moyle’s Dissertations and then thrust 
himself into the controvei'sy with Collins, as a kind of umpire, in a 
pamphlet entitled ‘Moderator between an Infidel and Apostate,’ to 
which he subsequently added two supplements. In these latter pieces 
he pushed his objections to the reality- of the miracles of Christ to such 
an indecent length, that, to use the words of Whiston, “ the government 
fell upon him, and had him indicted in Westminstcr-hall for blasphemy 
and profaneness.” Whiston succeeded in getting the indictment quash- 
ed for this time; but Woolston, undeterred by the experience of the past, 
between the years 1727 and 1730, published a series of ‘ Discourses 
on the Miracles of Christ,’ and two ‘ Defences’ of them, in which he 
attempts to prove that all the miracles of our Saviour, as recorded by 
the evangelists, were only so many allegories, and to be interpreted not 
in a literal but only a mystical sense. Not content with aiming to 
establish this extraordinary theory, he indulged in a strain of the most 
scurrilous and indecent language on the alleged reality of these miracles, 
and likewise assailed the prelates, to whom he addressed his ‘ Dis- 
courses,’ in very abusive terms. Legal proceedings were again com- 
menced against him, and the case, King v. Woolston, has been treated 
by lawyers as a leading case in the law of religious libels. At his trial 
in Guildhall, before Lord-ehief-justice Raymond, he spoke several times 
himself; but he was found guilty, and sentenced to a year’s imprison- 
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ment, and to pay a fine of £100. Dr Samuel Clarke interfered to pro- 
cure a mitigation of punishment for him ; but his exertions were render- 
ed needless by Woolston’s death in January, 1733. 

Woolston was unquestionably a learned man, and perhaps was to a 
certain extent sincere in his notions ; but there appears to have been a 
great want of judgment as well as prudence about him, — to such an 
extent even as to afford some foundation for the doubts which have 
been entertained of his sanity. 

Williatm IStrgam* 

BORN A. D, 1657. — DIED A. D, 1735. 

This excellent man was born at Stoughton, near Worcester, on the 
26th of November, 1657, and educated in grammar-learning at Block- 
ley in the same county. He took his degrees at Oxford, and was 
ordained by Compton, bishop of London, in 1681. In July, 1682, 
he was presented to the vicarage of Wargrave in Berkshire, and in 
1689 obtained the valuable living of Upminster in Essex. In this con- 
venient retirement he paid considerable attention to natural history, and 
began to collect the materials for his ' Pliysico-Theology, or Demon- 
stration of the Being and Attributes of a God from the Works of the 
Creation and his ‘ Astro-Theology, or Demonstration of the Being 
and Attributes of God from a survey of the Heavens.’ The former of 
these works was first given to the public at the Boyle lectures for 1711 
and 1712. 

In 1716 he v'as made a canon of Windsor; and at the same time 
became chaplain to the prince of Wales. He revised and printed the 
‘Miscellanea Curiosa,’ in three volumes, in 1726; and, in 1730, re- 
ceived the degree of D. D., by diploma from Oxford, on account of the 
service he had rendered religion by the culture of natural knowledge. 
In the same year he published his ‘ Christo-Theology, or a Demonstra- 
tion of the Divine Authority of the Christian Religion.’ In addition to 
these productions he was the author of several scientific papers com- 
municated to the Royal society, of which he was a fellow. He also 
edited Ray’s ‘Epistolary Correspondence;’ and Albin’s ‘Natural History 
of Birds and British Insects,’ in four volumes 4to. He deservedly ob- 
tained considerable reputation. The scientific portion of his vmrks, 
although modern discoveries have convicted him of numerous errors, 
display profound knowledge of natural philosophy, such as it was in the 
early part of the last century. He died on the 5th of April, 1735, 
leaving several children, the eldest of whom became president of St 
John’s college, Oxfoi'd. 


Watetlantt, MM* 

BORN Ai n. 1688. — DIED A. D. 1740, 

Daniel Watebland, one of the most eminent divines of an age 
peculiarly rich in theological talent, was born at Waseley in Lincoln- 
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sliire — of wliicli parish his father was rector— on the 14th of February, 
1683. His early education was conducted by his father and his father’s 
curate, Mr Sykes; he was afterwards sent to Lincoln school, then one 
of the most celebrated provincial seminaries for the education of youth. 
At this school, young Waterland exhibited uncommon proficiency in the 
classics. The masters were pi’oud of their pupil, and used to exhibit 
his exercises in particular as a specimen of what their school could pro- 
duce. 

In 1699 Waterland was admitted of Magdalen college, Cambridge, 
where he had for his tutor Samuel Barker. In December, 1702, he 
obtained a scholarship ; and in February following was elected fellow. 
In 1706 he commenced A. M. On the death of Dr Gabriel Quadrin, 
master of Magdalen college, the earl of Suffolk, in whose family the 
patronage of this mastership is vested, presented Waterland to it, and 
at the same time gave him the rectorship of Ellingham in Norfolk. He 
remained at his college, and about this period wrote his ‘ Advice to a 
young Student, with a method of study for the first four years,’ a book 
which was favourably received, and went through several editions. 

In 1714 he took the degree of B. D. His dissertation upon this 
occasion is a famous one in the annals of English theology. His first 
question was, ‘ Whether Arian subscription be lawful ? “ a question,’’ 

says his eulogist, Seed, “ worthy of him who had the intrepidity to 
abhor with a generous scorn -all prevarication, and the capacity to see 
through and detect those evasive arts by which some would palliate 
their disingenuity. When Dr James, the professor, had endeavoured 
to answer his thesis, and embarrass the question, with the dexterity of 
a person long practised in all the arts of a subtle disputant, he immedi- 
ately replied in an extempore discourse of above half-an-hour long, with 
such an easy flow of proper and significant words, and such an undis- 
turbed presence of mind, as if he had been reading what he has since 
printed, ‘ The case of Arian subscription considered,’ and the ‘ Supple- 
ment ’ to it. He unravelled the professor’s fallacies, reinforced his own 
reasonings, and showed himself so perfect a master of the language, the 
subject, and himself, that all agreed no one ever appeared to greater 
advantage. There were several members of the university of Oxford 
there wdio remember the great applauses he I’eceived, and the uncom- 
mon satisfaction which he gave. He was happy in a first opponent, 
one of the greatest ornaments of the church and finest writers of the 
age, who gave full play to his abilities, and called forth all that strength 
of reason of which he was mastei'.”^ This opponent was Dr Thomas 
Sherlock, afterwards bishop of London. The unusual circumstance of 
a public debate between two heads of houses, the subject of discussion 
itself, and the well-known talents and learning of the combatants, drew a 
more than ordinary share of public attention to this disputation. “ They 
were both,” says Dean Monk, speaking of the disputants on this occa- 
sion, — “ they were both young men, distinguished by talent and erudi- 
tion ; and they exhibited, on their elevation, great aptitude for business 
and discretion, as well as activity, which speedily gave them influence 
and authority in the body.” ^ 

Waterland, who was a steadfast supporter of the Hanoverian succes- 
1 Seed’s Funeral Sennon for Dr Waterlaud. * Life of Bentley, p. 291. 
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sion, leaving been elected yice-cbanceltor, according to the usual 
rotationj on Nov. Idth, 1715, took measures for suppressing those 
disturbances which had disgraced the university on the king’s birth- 
day, the preceding year; he also succeeded in getting the address of 
congratulation to the king, on the suppression of the rebellion, which 
had been stopped in the caput in April, 1716, passed without opposition 
in the senate, and by large majorities in the Non-Regent and Regent 
house. Dr Bentley, alluding to this circumstance, in a letter to Dr 
Samuel Clarke, says ; “ The fury of the whole disaifected and Jacobite 
party here, against me and Mr Waterland, is inexpressible. One would 
think that the late address had given them a mortal blow, by the des- 
perate rage they are in. I suppose you have seen a virulent lying 
paper, printed at London, about the address, wherein Mr Waterland 
and I are described as objects of their universal hatred. Nothing now 
will satisfy them but I must be put by the professor’s chair; and the 
church is in great danger from my New Testament.” Dr Van Mildert 
says that there is a letter in the Harleian collection, in the hand-writing 
of Middleton, addressed to the earl of Oxford, in 1716, giving an 
account of the motives of his lordship’s friends, the Cambridge tories, 
in opposing the address. The tories, he alleges, were not actuated on 
this occasion by disaftection to the house of Hanover, but by a convic- 
tion that the address was a job, intended to procure preferment for 
Waterland and impunity for Bentley, who had written and promoted 
it. “Whether,” says the learned biographer, “the foundation of 
Middleton’s hostility to Waterland was laid at this, or at an earlier 
period, is not certain ; nor whether it had its rise in political rather than 
in literary or personal jealousy.” There is certainly no evidence that 
Waterland was actuated either by party or personal motives in the share 
which he took in the politics of the university. 

We have elsewhere alluded to the manner in which Bentley obtained 
the regius professorship of divinity in 1717, It is stated by some author- 
ities that on this occasion Waterland would most likely have received the 
appointment, had not Ms connexion with Bentley prevented him from 
exerting his interest to obtain the vacant chair.® Waterland was present 
at Bentley’s famous prelection on the disputed verse in St John's first 
epistle, and is said to have replied to the interrogatory whether Bent- 
ley’s reasonings had convinced him that the verse was spurious, “ No, 
for I was convinced before.” Yet Waterland has not in any of his 
writings disput(>d the genuineness of this verse. On the occasion of 
the king’s visit to Cambridge, in the latter part of this same year, 
Waterland was honoured with the degree of D. D. 

Waterland had hitherto published only two short pieces, viz. ‘ An 
Assize Sermon,' preached at Cambridge, July 21,17 13, and ‘ A Thanks- 
giving Sermon,’ preached before the university, June 7, 1716, on the 
suppression of the rebellion. In 1719 he published his first consider- 
able work, entitled, ‘ A Vindication of Christ’s Divinity, being a De- 
fence of some Queries^ relating to Dr Clarke’s scheme of the Holy Tri- 
nity, in answer to a Clergyman in the Country.’ The follov'ing hasty 
sketch from Van Mildert, of the previous state of this important contro- 
versy, may not be unacceptable to the reader. For nearly thirty years 
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Bishop Bull had taken the lead in defence of the Trinitarian doctrines. 
His ‘Defensio Fidei Nicense/ was principally directed against the Je- 
suit Petavius, the Socinian Zwicker, and the Anti-trinitarian San- 
dius. His subsequent tract, ‘ Judicium Ecclesiae Catholicte,’ had more 
immediate reference to Episcopius and his disciple Curcelteus. tiis 
last great work, Primitivaet Apostolica Traditio,’ was written express- 
ly against Zwicker. The chief abettors of Anti-trinitarianism in Eng- 
land, at this period, were Biddle, Firmin, and Gilbert Gierke. The next 
English divine who took the field on Bull’s side was Dr William Sher- 
lock, father of Bishop Sherlock. He was not, however, very happy in 
his mode of explaining the doctrine of a Trinity in unity. Dr Wallis 
thought that his hypothesis approached to Tritheism, and Dr South 
was loud in his condemnation of it upon similar grounds. Both these 
writers, however, were so unfortunate in their own theories as to be 
charged with leaning towards Sabellianism. Bull’s last controversial 
treatise on this subject was published in 1703. In 1712 Dr Clarke 
published his ‘ Scripture-doctrine of the Trinity,’ with which a new 
era in polemics commences. This work w'as generally regarded as a 
revival of the Arian heresy ; and was animadverted on with more or 
less ability by Wells, Nelson, Knight, Gasti'ell, Edwards, Welchman, 
Potter, Bennett, and Mayo. On the other side, Whitby, Sykes, and 
Jackson, appeared in favour of Dr Clarke. It was at this period of 
the controversy that Dr Waterland entered the field, in the work already 
named. “ It obtained for him,” says Van Mildert, “ general confi- 
dence as a fit leader in the cause he had undertaken ; and, notwithstand- 
ing the acknowledged ability of many who had already entered the lists 
on the same side, it seemed as if all were now willing to transfer to him 
its chief direction.” Dr Clarke’s reply, entitled ‘ The Modest Plea 
continued, or a brief and distinct Answ'er to Dr Waterland’s queries 
relating to the Doctrine of the Trinity,’ appeared in 1720. “ Dr 

Clarke’s replies to each query are ingenious, subtle, and acute. But 
the great, and, as it seems, insuperable difficulty he had to contend with, 
was that of allowing to our Lord the title of God, in any legitimate 
acceptation of the term. It is a vain attempt to disguise the absurdity 
upon the Arian principle, of ascribing real divinity to the Son. When- 
ever Dr Clarke finds this express term given to him, he is evidently 
perplexed and troubled how to evade its force. Generally he is under 
the necessity of either adding to the text some expository word or 
phrase, or of expressing it by some mode of circumlocution which may 
confine it to the particular signification his sj^stem requires. Where 
he conceives the terra God to denote the Father, he inserts Sttpreme 
before it, that the divinity of the Son may appear to be inferior; where 
it is predicated of the Son, some qualifying terms are introduced from 
other texts of Scripture, to give it a dependent and subordinate mean- 
ing; and again, when it is used absolutely, denoting the essence or 
being of the Deity, the personal pronouns I and Me, He and Him, are 
insisted upon as proofs that it relates individually and exclusively to the 
Father ; thus assuming the very points in question. Dr Clarke’s sys- 
tem, indeed, necessarily supposes a supreme God, and a subordinate 
God, and upon this principle rests his interpretation of every text which 
cannot otherwise be made to accord with his view’s. Dr Waterland’s 
queries, and the arguments grounded upon them, tend to show, on the 
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other hand, that this is neither consistent with the true Scripture notion 
of the Divine unity, nor wth that of the Trinity, as understood by the 
church, or even as professed to be received by Dr Clarke himself. “ I 
do not charge you,” says Dr W., ‘‘ with asserting two supreme Gods; 
but I do charge you with holding two Gods ; one supreme, another 
inferior, — two real and true Gods, according to the Scripture notion of 
the word God^ as explained by yourself. To this charge the ‘ Modest 
Plea’ gives no specific answer : the author contents himself with recrim- 
inating that his opponent also asserts two supreme Gods.” 

About the year 1719 Dr Waterland, under the appointment of Bishop 
Gibson, preached the first in the series of Lady Moyer’s lectures. 
These discourses, eight in number, the author professes to have prepared 
as a supplement to his ‘ Vindication but they form a valuable treatise 
in themselves. Soon after this, he was presented to the rectory of St 
Austin in the city of London, and, in 1723, to the chancellorship of 
the diocese of York. 

We find Waterland next engaged in debate with Dr Whitby and Mr 
Jackson ; but he found time to diversify his polemical labours with the 
preparation of a ‘ Critical History of the Athanasian Creed,’ the first 
edition of which appeared in 1723. From the time of publishing his 
‘ Farther Vindication’ in 1724, Dr Waterland ceased to take a promi- 
nent part in the Trinitarian controversy until the year 1784, when he 
published one of his largest and most valuable pieces, with the title, 

‘ The Importance of the Doctrine of the Holy Trinity asserted, in re- 
ply to some late pamphlets.’ 

While Winston, Einlyn, and Clarke, were assailing the doctrines of 
Christianity, another set of writers, among whom Chubb, Morgan, 
Collins, and Tindal, were conspicuous, united their forces against re- 
vealed religion. Tindal, who chose absurdly enough to call himself ‘a 
Christian deist,’ published a work, entitled ‘ Christianity as old as the 
Creation,’ in which he attempts to prove that revealed religion is only 
a republication of the religion of nature. Waterland answered this 
treatise in the first part of his ‘ Scripture Vindicated.’ Dr Conyers 
Middleton came to the aid of Tindal, and was replied to with much 
spirit and effect by Dr Zachary Pearce. 

In 1730 Dr Waterland was collated to the archdeaconry of Middlesex 
by Bishop Gibson. In 1734 he produced ‘ A Discourse on the argument 
d priori, for proving the Existence of a First Cause,’ in which he en- 
deavoured to refute Clarke’s opinions on that subject. Dm’ing the 
same year he declined the office of prolocutor to the lower house of 
convocation. In our notice of Sykes, the reader will find a brief ac- 
count of the controversy which Dr Waterland maintained with him on 
some points in Dr Claris ‘ Exposition of the Catechism.’ In 173(1 
Dr Waterland preached a series of charges on the eucharist, in which 
he argued, on the one hand, against Bishop Hoadly, wdio considered it 
a mere commemorative feast; and, on the other, against that of John- 
son and Brett, who held it to be a proper propitiatory sacrifice. 

This able and indefatigable divine closed a life of useful and arduous 
labours in December, 1740. The Rev. Joseph Clarke edited his post- 
humous remains, consisting chiefly of sermons ; but Dr Van Mildert 
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lias given some valuable additional pieces in his edition of Watcrland’s 
works. Waterland is unquestionably one of the acutest divines of the 
church of England, As a polemic, there are few to equal him. And 
it is to his praise that, much as he was engaged in controversy, and 
bitter and keen as his opponents often were, he seldom uses language 
calculated to irritate or offend. Mr Seed says, “ controversy had not 
at all imbittered or set an edge upon his spirits.” Middleton indeed 
attempted to fix a stigma on his antagonist’s reputation, and talked 
about ‘‘the wretched passions and prejudices with which he marched to 
his grave but Middleton’s calumny had long ceased to be reckoned 
a repi'oaeh. Dr Aikin, whose sentiments were by no means in unison 
with Dr Watei'land’s, acknowledges that, “ as a controversialist, though 
firm and unyielding, he is accounted fair and candid, free from bitter- 
ness, and actuated by no persecuting spirit.” 


BORN A. D. 1671 . — DIED A. D. 1742 , 

This excellent prelate was descended from a reputable and opulent 
Englisli family. He received the rudiments of learning in merchant- 
tailor’s school, London, and afterwards studied at Oxford. Soon after 
the Eevolution he was elected a derai of Magdalen college, his fellows 
being the celebrated Addison, the learned Bishop Wilcox, and Dr 
Welsted, a physician of great eminence and learning. 

On the invitation of Sir Charles Hedges, pi’incipal secretary of state. 
Boulter went to London in 1700, in the quality of chaplain to Sir 
Charles, and soon thereafter was preferred to the same honour by 
Archbishop Tennison. Among his patrons at court was Spencer, earl 
of Sunderland, who presented him to the rectory of St Olave in South- 
wark, and to the archdeaconry of Surrey. He accompanied George I. 
to Hanover in 1719, as chaplain to his majesty and tutor to Prince 
Frederic. During his residence in Hanover, the bishopric of Bristol 
becoming vacant, the king presented him to that see and the deanery of 
Christ- church, Oxford, on the 16th of November, 1719. 

On the death of Dr Lindsay, he was elevated to the archbishopric of 
Armagh and the primacy of Ireland. In this station he gave much 
attention to the high duties of his office, and exerted himself roost stren- 
uously for the general welfare and improvement of Ireland. He was 
often hoard to remark that “ he wmuld do all the good to Ireland he 
(tould, though they did not suffer him to do all he would.” 

He died in September, 1742. His published works consist of a few 
charges and occasional sermons, and a series of letters to the ministers 
of state, on the passing afiairs of Ireland, from 1724 to 1738. 

BORN A. D, 1670 . DIED A. D. 1742 . 

This learned divine and polemic was trained at Eton and Cambridge. 
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III 1697 he obtained a fellowship, and was elected lecturer of St Mar- 
tin’s-in-the-Fields, London. He was created D. D. in 1705, and re- 
presented the university of Cambridge in that faculty, at the Frankfort 
jubilee, in 1707. 

‘ On the breaking out of the Bangorian controversy, Snape took a 
zealous part against Hoadly. His ‘ Letter to the Bishop of Bangor’ 
passed through seventeen editions in one year. In 1 723 he was elected 
vice-chancellor of Cambridge, He died in 1742. Dr Berriman edited 
three volumes of his sermons in 1745. Dr Zachary Grey considered 
Snape as “ by far the most powerful opponent Bishop Hoadly had.” 

BORN A. D. 1678. — ^DIED A.D. 1743. 

Dakiel Neal, the historian of the puritans, was born in London, 
on tlie 14tb of December, 1678. He was educated in Merchant-tailor’s 
school, of which he was head-scholar in 1697. He declined proceeding 
to St John’s college, Oxford, having embraced dissenting principles, 
but entered Mr Rowe’s academy for the education of young men for 
the dissenting ministry, and subsequently pursued his studies in Hol- 
land. 

Soon after his return to London, in 1703, he began to preach; and 
in 1706 was called to the pastoral charge of the church in Aldersgate- 
street, which subsequently removed to Jcwin-strect. His first publica- 
tion was his ‘ History of New England,’ in two volumes 8vo. 1720. In 
1722 he published a ‘ Letter to the Rev. Dr Francis Hare, dean of 
Worcester, occasioned by his reflections on the Dissenters in a late 
visitation sermon.’ This is an acute and spirited tract. In the same 
year he published a short notice on the method of inoculating for the 
small-pox, as practised in New England. In 1732, the first volume of 
his great work, the ‘ History of the Puritans,’ appeared. This publica- 
tion originated in the following circumstances. Dr Edmund Calamy, 
had, in his abridgment of the ‘ Life of Baxter,’ laid before the public a 
view of the state of non-conformity, and of the characters and suiferings 
of its principal adherents, during the period that immediately succeeded 
the passing of the act of uniformity in 1662. Dr John Evans on this 
formed a design of writing a history of non-conformity from the be- 
ginning of the Reformation to 1640, when the civil war broke out. He 
had proceeded a considerable way in the execution of his design, before 
his death in 1730. In the meantime, Neal had been requested by 
several of his dissenting brethren to take up the history from the year 
1640, and to carry it on to the passing of the act of uniformity. He 
had completed his collections, and put them in order for the press, some 
time before the death of Dr Evans ; that event made him pause, and 
review the ground Dr Evans had intended to occupy, and ultimately 
he determined to commence his history at the period'^ of the Reforma- 
tion. Between the publication of the successive parts of this work, we 
find Neal engaged in the Berry-street and Salters’-hall lectures. The 
former was preached at the request and by the encouragement of 
William Coward, Esq., a wealthy and zealous dissenter. It consisted 
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of fifty-four scnuous on the principal doctrine and practical heads ol 
the Christian religion, by Watts, Guise, Price, Hubbard, Jennings, and 
Neal. The course was published in two volumes 8vo. in 1785. It 
has passed through numerous editions, and is still regarded as an ex- 
ceedingly valuable and judicious body of divinity. The other course 
of lectures was intended as a preservative against Popery, which appear- 
ed to be alarmingly on the increase in 1734. The gentlemen who en- 
gaged in this design were: Mr John Barker, Dr Chandler, Mr George 
Smith, Dr Wright, Dr Harris, Dr Hughes, Dr Hunt, Mr Joshua 
Bayes, Mr Newman, Dr Jabez Earle, Mr Lowman, Dr Grosvenoi’, 
Mr Leavesly, Mr Barcough, and Mr Neal. These lectures were after- 
wards published, and led to two conferences with some Catholic priests, 
an account of which was afterwards published. While his historical 
volumes wei’e passing through the press, Mr Neal published an able 
answer to Dr Madox’s remarks on his first volume. Had his health 
permitted he would doubtless have replied to Dr Zachary Grey’s 
animadversions on the other volumes ; but the hand of death was upon 
him before this could be accomplished. The task, however, was 
executed by Dr Toulmin of Birmingham, in his edition of Neal 
begun in 1793 and completed in 1797, in five volumes 8vo. 

Mr Neal died in 1743. Pie was an able divine, an accurate and 
impartial historian, and a truly pious man. He M'as Calvinistie in bis 
sentiments, but possessed the friendship of men of all parties, 

BORN A. D. 1674 — MED A, D. 1747. 

'riiis learned prelate was the son of a Yorkshire linen-draper, and 
was born at Wakefield in 1674. He received his early education in 
that town, and Dr Parr affects to discover this in his Latin produc- 
tions, which, says he, abound with those faults which instruction at a 
higher senvjnary would have taught him to avoid.” 

At the age of fourteen he entered the university of Oxford, having 
the reputation at that early age of being an accomplished Grecian. 
After taking his bachelor’s degree, he was employed by Dr Charlett in 
the compilation of a work for the use of students, entitled ‘ Variantes 
loctiones et notee ad Plutarchi librum de audiendis Poetis, et ad Babilii 
Magni orationem ad juvenes.’ In 1694 he was chosen fellow of Lin- 
coln college, and proceeded M. A. in the same year. In 1697 he 
produced his beautiful edition of Lycophron’s Alexandra, and the first 
volume of his ‘ Avehmologia Graeca,’ which he completed next year. 

In 1704 he proceeded B. D. and was appointed chaplain to Arch- 
bishop Tennison. In 1706 he proceeded D. D., and was made chaplain 
in ordinary to Queen Anne. His first professional publication was a 
‘ Discourse of Church-government,’ in which he pleads for the divine 
institution of episcopacy. In 1708 he succeeded Dr Jane as regius 
professor of divinity at Oxford. This promotion he owed to the in- 
tiuenco of the duke of Marlborough. 

In 1715 he was raised to the see of Oxford; and about the same 
time he publislicd an elaborate edition of Clemens Alcxandrinus^ witli 
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an entirely new version of the ‘ Cohortations.’ The celebrated Bau- 
gorian controversy soon afterwards commenced, in which, with Sher- 
lock and others, he accused Hoadly, then bishop of Bangor, of holding 
opinions hostile to all establishments, and particularly to that of the 
church of England. In 1722 he entered into a correspondence with 
Atterbury, as to the period when the four gospels were written. Ho 
preached the sermon at the coronation of George II., who raised him to 
the archbishopric of Canterbury in 1737, on the death of Hr Wake. 
He died in January, 1747, leaving two sons and three daughters. 

The archbishop’s works w'cre published in 1753, in three volumes 
octavo. 

BORN A. n. 1669 men a. i>. 1748, 

Edmund Gibson, son of Edward Gibson of Knipe in Westmoreland, 
was born at Bampton, in that county, in 1660. He studied at Queen’s 
college, Oxford. 

The study of the Northern languages was at this time cultivated at 
Oxford by several eminent scholars. Young Gibson turned his atten- 
tion to them also, and with the able assistance of Dr Hickes made great 
proficiency in them. In 1691 he published an edition of Drummond’s 
‘ Polenio-Middiana,’ and James the Fifth’s ‘ Cantilena Rustica.’ His 
not^s on these works are erudite and facetious. He next undertook an 
edition of the ‘ Clironicon Saxonicum,’ the original of which, together 
with a Latin version and notes, he published in 1 692. This work was 
undertaken at the request of Dr Mill, the learned editor of the Greek 
Testament. He also edited a valuable edition of Camden’s ‘ Britannia,’ 
in which he was assisted by Lhwyd, Smith, Johnson, and Kennet. 

After having declined a small living in the Isle of Thanet w-hich had 
been offered to him by Lord Somers, he accepted, in 1697, the appoint- 
ment of morning-preacher at Lambeth-church ; and, in 1698, that of 
domestic chaplain to Archbishop Tennison. About the same time he 
was made lecturer at St Martin’s-in-the-Fields, and published the 
posthumous works of Sir Henry Spelman. In 1700 he was presented 
to the rectory of Stisted in Essex ; two years afterwards the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury conferred on him the degree of D. D. ; and in 
1703 he obtained the rectory of Lambeth, and was made precentor and 
residentiary of the cathedral of Chichester. He next obtained the 
mastership of St Mary’s hospital, with license to hold his other prefer- 
ments; and in 1710 he was promoted to the archdeaconry of Surrey. 
In 1713 he published his famous ‘Codex Juris Ecelesiastici Anglicani.’ 
In 1716, on the death of his patron Archbishop Tennison, and the 
elevation of Wake to the primacy, he was raised to the bishopric of 
Lincolu ; and on the death of Robinson he was translated to London. 

Bishop Gibson’s talents were considerable, and he was an excellent 
business man. During the long illness of Archbishop Wake, he form- 
ed a kind of regent- archbishop, the ministry consulting him on all 
occasions, and his advice being sought for by all his brother-prelates. 
He died in September, 1748. 
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BORN A. D. 1702. — DIEO A. D. 1750. 

Few names stand higher in the estimation of the British public, for 
genius and piety, for eloquence, charity, and evangelic zeal, than 
that of Philip Doddridge. He was the son of a London merchant, and 
the grandson of a non-conforming rector. He was born on the 26th of 
June, 1702, and became an orphan at an early age, but not before his 
tender mind had received some salutary impressions from the instruc- 
tions of his parents. His guardian having dissipated the small fortune 
which had been left him by his father, he was indebted to the kindness 
of Dr Samuel Clarke of St Alban’s for the means of pursuing his studies. 

In 1716 he began to keep a diary, in which he regularly accounted 
for every hour of ins time. It was his custom at this period, although 
only fourteen years of age, to visit the poor, and discourse with them 
on religious subjects, occasionally administering to their necessities out 
of his own slender allowance. In 1718 he went to reside with his sister, 
the wife of Mr John Nettleton, a dissenting minister at Ongar* in 
Essex. His uncle, who w'as steward to the duke of Bedford, soon after- 
wards procured him the ixotice of some members of that nobleman’s 
family. The duchess offei’ed to support him at the university, and to 
procure him preferment in the church, if she should live until he had 
taken orders; but Doddridge felt compelled to decline this kind pro- 
posal, on account of his scruples as to the thii'ty-nine articles. In the 
attainment of his favourite object, that of becoming a dissenting 
preacher, he ixiet with serious obstacles. “I waited,” he says, ‘^on 
Dr Edmund Calamy, to beg his advice and assistance, that I might be 
brought up a minister, which was always my great desire. He gave 
me no encouragement in it, but advised me to turn my thoughts to 
something else.” He received this advice with great concern, but re- 
solving “ to follow Providence, and not to force it,” he was soon after- 
wards about to embrace an advantageous oppoi'tunity of entering upon 
the study of the law ; but before coming to a final resolution on the 
subject, he devoted one morning to earnest solicitation for guidance 
from the Almighty; and, while thus engaged, a letter was brought to him 
from Dr Clarke, in which his benefactor offered to assist him in preparing 
■for the pastoral office. Regarding this communication, to use his own 
words, “ almost as an answer from heaven,” he hastened to St Alban’s ; 
whence, after passing some time with his generous friend, he removed 
in October, 1719, toji dissenting academy kept by Mr John Jennings, 
at Kibworth, and alfetwards at Hinckley, in Leicestershire, where he 
pui'sued Lis studies with extraordinary diligence and success ; being not 
only vi;ry ardent but admirably methodical in his pursuit of knowledge. 

Ho began his regular ministerial labours at Kibworth, preferring that 
retired village, with the larger opportunities for study which it afforded, 
to a more public situation. From large congregations in Worcestci’, 
Coventry, and London, he received repeated solicitations to become 
their pastor. Some of these he positively declined on account of tlio 
narrowness or exclusiveness of the opinions which w'cre knoxvn to pre- 
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vail amongst them. With a modest distrust of his own qualifications, 
and from the high standard he had formed to himself of ministerial ex- 
cellence ; from a determination also to give himself in his early years to 
diligent study, and a generous affection to the people with whom he was 
first connected, he resisted all fhe temptations of fame and influence so 
flattering to one of his ardent temper, and resolutely remained for more 
than seven years at Kibworth and in its neighbourhood, where, as ho 
tells us in one of his letters, his morning-audience seldom exceeded 
forty persons, and his annual salary was only £ 29 . 

In December, 1729, he felt himself at liberty to accept a call from 
Nortliampton, and was ordained to the pastoral charge of a churcli 
there in March, 1730. In the following December he married a lady 
named Maris, a native of Worcester. He had in his youth, before ex- 
perience and matrimony had taught him judgment, been a great suf- 
ferer under that painful dispensation, which, beyond all the exactions 
of a Levitieal or a ceremonial law, gendereth to bondage, — early and 
unrequited love. His exercises of mind under this trial have been 
rccentlj’- laid bare to the public gaze, with either a thoughtless or an 
unfeeling hand, by a descendant of the venerated man himself, who 
has edited two volumes of Dr Doddridge’s juvenile correspondence, for 
the, purpose of proving that the doctor was a much more liberal ami in- 
dulgent sort of personage than his evangelical brethren of the present 
(lay. These letters are, what they purport to be, the familiar letters of 
a young man, chiefly upon subjects of the most personal description, 
and written at a period of life when the ardour and the weakness of the 
character are most in danger of being betrayed. “ They undeniably 
contain some things, and indeed not a few, that will surprise those who 
have associated only the images of sanctity and spiritual-mindedness 
■with their idea of this amiable man. And even those, who, from the 
impartial life of him by his pupil, Dr Kippis, and from the letters of 
Mr Orton, may have been led to anticipate that admixture of infirmities 
to be found in the wisest and the best of our race, will yet regret the 
prominence here given to emotions of which the existence may be 
always safely emough inferred without the expression. In truth, no in- 
considerable part of the collection before us, is made up from the earliest 
love-letters of Doddridge, in some of which the endearments of the ten- 
derest aftectiou, the hopes and fears, the suspicion or distrust, resent- 
ment and forgiveness, joys and agonies of his love, are uttered with a 
singular fulness and simplicity. And notwithstanding the large indul- 
gence to be allowed for the period at which they were written — when he 
was between nineteen and twenty-seven — notwithstanding the private 
and the confidential nature of the eoi’respondence, intended surely for 
no eye but that of the lady addressed, we arejpft to some wonder at 
the writer, and to much more at the publishen^ho, after the lapse of 
a century, lias chosen to bring into light what only a common respect 
for the name of his ancestor, and a common share of the prudence that 
dwells with discretion, shouM have constrained liim to suppress, or rather 
to destroy. We would not, however, be understood as implying, that 
these letters exhibit much that is absolutely discreditable to the pure 
fame of their author. Many of them will reflect an added lustre to his 
character. But the sin of exposing without cause the infirmities of 
good men, wo hold to be scarcely inferior to that of indulging the 
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infirmities themselves. Let it not, however, be forgotten, that amidst 
all that with a less susceptible spirit might pass for weakness, or that 
might justly bring into question the solidity of his judgment, Mr Dod- 
dridge never lost sight of his high and generous aims, of the claims of 
his profession, or of his habitual piety. . At this very period he was a 
conscientious and faithful pastor, and, as fully appears from the memoirs 
both of Kippis and Orton, was preparing himself, by diligent study and 
the improvement of all his powers, for the usefulness and honour to 
which he was destined. These petty entanglements and disappointments 
of his heart — somewhat numerous, we confess, and perplexing for a 
wise man to suffer — were but passing clouds, that could not long ob- 
scure the beauty or the brightness of his ascending sun.” * 

In the year of his settlement at Northampton and marriage, he pub- 
lished a treatise, entitled, ‘ Free Thoughts on the most probable means 
of Reviving the Dissenting Interest, occasioned by the late inquiry into * 
the Causes of its Decay in 1732, ‘ Sermons on the Education of Chil- 
dren in 1735, ‘ Sermons to Young Men in 1736, ‘ Ten Sermons on 
the Pow'er and Grace of Christ, or the Evidences of His Glorious Gos- 
pel;’ in 1739, the first volume of his ‘ Family Expositor,’ of, which he 
produced a second in the following year. In 1741 appeared his ‘ Prac- 
tical Discourses upon Regeneration ;’ and, in the two following years, 
‘Three Letters to the Author of a Treatise, entitled, Christianity not 
founded in Argument.’ In 1743 he published ‘ The Principles of the 
Christian Religion expressed in Plain and Easy Verse, divided into 
Lessons for the Use of Children and Youth;’ in 1745 ‘The Rise and 
Progress of Religion in the Soul;’ in 1747 ‘Remarkable Passages in 
the Life of Colonel James Gardiner;’ in 1748 the third volume of his 
‘ Family Expositor ;’ and, also ‘ The Expository Works and other Re- 
mains of Archbishop Leighton.’ His last production, published in his 
life-time, was ‘ A Plain and Serious Address to the Master of a Family, 
on the important subject of Family Religion.’ He left the manuscript 
in short hand, but partly transcribed for the press, of the last three 
volumes of his ‘Family Expositor;’ which Orton published in 1754 
and 1756. In 1763 appeared his ‘ Lectures on the Principal Subjects 
of Pneumatology, Ethics, and Divinity,’ which were republished by 
Dr Kippis, with extensive additions, in 1794. 

Dr Doddridge’s genius was hy no means an original or powerful one. 
He cannot for a moment be placed by the side of such men as Baxter, 
andUowe, and Owen, and the glorious company of theologians of the 
seventeenth century. In his criticisms he is seldom original, nor is he 
always to be regarded as a sure guide for the religious inquirer. Flis 
Catholicism and freedom from uncharitableness were carried to a dan- 
gerous excess, especia MT or a theological tutor ; and the consequences 
became apparent, evei^P-his own life-time, in the academy over which 
he presided as theological tutor. “ Once I remember,” says Dr Kippis, 
“ some narrow^-minded people of his congregation gave him no small 
trouble on account of a gentleman, in communion with the chm*eh, who 
was a professed Arian, and who otherwise departed Irora the common 
standard of orthodoxy. This gentleman they wished either to be ex- 
cluded from the ordinance of the Lord’s supper, or to have his attendance 
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upon it prevented. But the doctor declared, that he would sacrifice his 
place, and even his life, rather than fix any such mark of discourage- 
ment upon one, who, whatever his doctrinal sentiments were, appeared 
to be a true Christian.” He expresses, in one of his letters, his admira- 
tion of the catholic sentiments of his own theological tutor, Dr Jen- 
nings, wdio “ does not,” says he, » entirely accord with the system of 
any particular body of men ; but is sometimes a Calvinist, sometimes a 
Baxtoriah, and sometimes a Socinian, as truth and evidence determine 
him.” The fruits of the doctor’s system were those which might have 
beemanticipated. We shall give them in the words of one of his Uni- 
tarian admirers ; “ Notwithstanding the tutor’s well-known attachment 
to what are iisually denominated evangelical principles, or to a qualified 
form of orthodoxy, very many of his pupils imbibed under his care the 
most liberal sentiments ; and, as they advanced in their profession, be- 
came, both by their preaching and their publications, distinguished ad- 
vocates of Unitarian Christianity. Of these, one of the most eminent 
was Dr Kippis himself, the accomplished author of the ‘ Biographia 
Britannica,’ and entitled to honour, not more for his classical litera- 
ture, than.for his high place among the dissenting ministers of his time. 
Another, and among the first who entered his school, was Dr Hugh Far- 
mer, author of the ‘ Essay on the Dmmoniacs of the New Testament,* of 
the ‘ Dissertation on Miracles,’ of the ‘ Inquiry into the Nature of our 
Lord’s Temptation,’ and of other learned and able treatises. Nor can 
we omit the name of Newcome Cappe,,w’hose ‘ Practical Discourses’ are 
much read among us, and to whose youthful genius, industry, virtue, and 
promise, Dr Doddridge himself bears affectionate testimony.” We are 
persuaded that the doctor erred considerably in his mode and spirit of 
lecturing to young men in an age far more remarkable certainly for its 
speculative than its practical tendencies;® yet, most assuredly, his 
indulgence towards error originated in no coldness of heart or blind- 
ness of understanding to the truth. His first acknowledged publication 
was directed to enforce the preaching of evangelical doctrines in a 
plain and experimental manner, as the only effectual means for preserv- 
ing churches from religious decay, or reviving them when languid and 
declining. And that, when duty required, he could assume the part of 
a controversialist and contend zealously for the truth, is abundantly 
evident from bis letters to the author of ‘ Christianity not founded on 
Argument.’ 

Dr Doddridge’s most valuable treatise, and that by w^hich he is most 
familiarly known, is his ‘ Rise and Progress of Religion.’ His ‘ Family 
Expositor’ is his principal work in point of extent. Biblical criticism 
has made great advances since the period in which the ‘ Expositor’ was 
compiled ; it was in fact but in its infancy tto, and the life of Dod- 
dridge was too actively spent, moreover, to addw of his giving that time 
to study which w’ould have been required in the full employment of such 
critical materials as did then exist. The principal charm and value of 
this work is its truly devotional and practical character. It has been 
translated into almost every European language. His ‘ Evidences of 
Christianity’ have long constituted one of the examination-books at St 
John’s college, Cambridge. 

2 See au excellent sketch of the religious features of the age referred io in Mr Moreli’s 
introductory essay to Doddridge’s ‘Misceliuneoiis Works,’ 
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A cold, caught in travelling to St Alban’s to preach a funeral sermon 
for his friend and benefactor Dr Clarke, laid the foundation of that ill- 
ness which ultimately terminated the life of this good and great man. 
By the advice of his physicians he repaired to Lisbon, in September 
1751, for change of air; but he died wdthin a fortnight after landing in 
Portugal. “ The name of Doddridge,” says Mr Morell, “ must be ever 
dear to all who cherish a cordial attachment to practical Christianity. 
His character and writings may be depreciated by the ssealot who can 
only breathe in the turbid element of theological controversy, or by the 
sectarist who cannot look beyond the pale of his own narrow in^losure; 
but assuredly they will long continue to be revered and honoured by 
all who prefer scriptural truth to human systems, and in whom fervent 
piety is combined with the benignant spirit of the gospel. Though 
attached both by education and principle to one denomination of Chris- 
tians above the rest, this distinguished philanthropist may be regarded 
as the property of the universal church, on every portion of Whieh he 
has conferred incalculable benefits.” 


BORN A. ». 1683. — DIED A. D. 1750, 

This learned and celebrated person was born at York towards the 
close of the year 1683. He was the son of the Rev. William Middleton, 
rector of Hinderwell, near Whitby, in Yorkshire. His father possessed 
an easy competence, and gave him a very liberal education. At seven- 
teen years of age he was admitted of Trinity college, Cambridge ; and 
two years afterwards w^as chosen a scholar upon the foundation. He 
took his degree of A. B. in 1702; and having entered into orders, 
officiated for some time as curate of Trumpington, in the neighbourhood 
of his university. In 1706 he was elected a fellow of his college, and 
next year commenced A. M. About three years after this he married 
a widow-lady of large fortune, and took a small rectory in the isle of 
Ely, which w'as in the gift of his wife ; but be resigned this charge 
within little more than a year, finding that the situation was unfavour- 
able to bis health. 

On the occasion of George the First’s visit to his pet university, 
in 1717, Middleton was one of those who w'ere created doctors 
of divinity by mandate. He had already come into collision with 
Bentley, by joining the fellows of his college in their petition to the 
bishop of Ely against the tyrannical master; but his marriage, by 
divesting him of his^lowship, withdrew him for a time from the scene 
of warfare. He was how, however, destined to lead the assault against 
the indomitable Bentley, and he did so with a vigour and pertinacity 
before which ‘the mighty master’ almost quailed. We have already 
noticed the immediate cause of this renewed strife, namely, Bentley’s 
demand of an unusual fee of four guineas for the presentation of the 
doctors of divinity created on the occasion of the royal visit, and how 
the master of Trinity, after bullying and nicknaming all around him, was 
condemned for contumacj^ suspended from bis degrees, prohibited from 
acting as professor, and finally degraded firom all his academical honours 
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and privileges. In the war of pamphlets which ensued, Dr Colbatch, 
who had long headed the insurgents against Bentley’s rule, again played 
a distinguished part; but the brunt of the battle was now to be borne 
by Middleton. The Quarterly reviewer of the ‘ Life of Bentley’ has 
estimated the strength and prowess of the two great antagonists, on 
whom the eyes of the university were now directed, in a very accurate 
and satisfactory manner. 

“No comparison, of course,” says the reviewer, “can be instituted 
between the limited range chiefly of Latin scholarship for which Mid- 
dleton was distinguished, and the boundless erudition of Bentley; nor 
are the superior vigour and originality of Bentley’s mind less unques- 
tionable ; still it is curious to remark the different influence of the study 
of the ancient writers on the works of these two distinguished men. 
Surpassing all his contemporaries, if not all later scholars, in his uni- 
versal acquaintance with classical literature, Bentley was a barbarian in 
style ; rude force was the one great characteristic of his writing ; purity, 
propriety, dignity of language, harmony of period, — all that natural 
artifice of composition, — that fine and intuitive perception of the great 
in thought and effective in expression,' — that which is the life and im- 
mortality of the classic poets and historians, of the orators “and philoso- 
phers, — Bentley altogether disdained. A consummate logician, never 
wanting in animation, Bentley, it must be acknowledged, was a most 
unelassical writer; he had no taste, — no selection, — every word, every 
metaphor, every illustration, however coarse, homely, strange, or out of 
keeping, if it was but nervous and told at the instant, was admitted 
without scruple ; nothing could be less in the manner of the best ancient 
writers than the pedantic determination of speaking perpetually in their 
language, and expressing the simplest and plainest truths in the quaint 
and recondite phrase of some unknown or forgotten author. His 
scurrility and coarseness can scarcely be considered as unprecedented 
in the noblest remains of ancient genius by those who are familiar with 
the orators of Greece and Rome; but Demosthenes, ^schines, and 
Cicero, certainly had the art of throwing about their abuse, as Virgil 
his dung, like gentlemen. The pride of Bentley did not keep him 
above vulgarity. In fact, the character of the man was perpetually 
working in his style as well as his conduct; he was too arrogant to 
submit even his language to discipline, or to change one word in defer- 
ence even to those masters whose fame he adored ; what Bentley spoke 
could not be unworthy of Bentley. Middleton, on the other hand, was 
what we may perhaps presume to call an ultra-classicist ; he was instinct 
with the spirit of the best Latin writers ; but this spirit was not alto- 
gether identified with his own mind ; it had become a second nature, 
yet it was evidently not inborn but acquired, — a faculty studiously 
formed, not one with which he had been freely'^ted. In his terse, 
perspicuous, and fluent writings, we are perpetually reminded of the 
graceful sarcasm of Pope, if indeed intended as a sarcasm, on 

‘ the easy Ciceronian style, 

So Latin, yet so English all the while.’ ” 

Such were the two formidable men now involved in a literary death- 
feud. Middleton was roused to the utmost, and laid about him with 
the desperatmn of a man, who knows that he has no mercy to expect 
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from his opponent ; he spared no bitterness of invective, and, iti his fury, 
rushed fairly into Bentley’s toils. He was prosecuted, found guilty, 
and obliged to brook the humiliation of paying the costs of suit, and 
making a submissive apology to Bentley. The university, however, 
rewarded his martyrdom in their cause with the honourable post of 
public librarian; and he pursued his aggressions on Bentley with at 
least equal bitterness if more guardedness. His last pamphlet, in this 
controversy, ends thus ; “ Being conscious of no offence that my name 
has ever given, nor of any infamy upon it to make it odious to any man, 
except to himself, I am not at all ashamed of producing it. And since 
it is, as he says, ‘ to die with me and to be buried shortly in oblivion,’ 
he must excuse me the reasonable ambition of making the most of it 
while I live. And that I may have some chance for being known like- 
wise to posterity, I am resolved to fasten myself upon him, and stick as 
close to him as I can, in hopes of being dragged at least by his great 
name out of my present obscurity, and of finding some place, though 
an humble one, in the public annals of his story. And being willing, 
before we part, to give him all the encouragement I can towards 
answering me, I here promise that, let him be as severe and scurrilous 
as he pleases upon my person, morals, or learning, I will not make 
myself so mean as to take the law of him, or prosecute printer, publisher, 
or author, I shall be contented to vindicate my character with the 
proper weapons of a scholar, and do myself justice as well as I can ; 
being ambitious of no greater reputation in the world than that I shall 
find myself always well able to defend.” Middleton’s pieces in this 
famous warfare were : 1. ‘ A Full and Impartial Account of all tlie late 
proceedings in the University of Cambridge against Dr Bentley.’ 2. 

‘ A Second Part of. the Full and Impartial Account.’ 3. ‘ Some Re- 
marks upon a Pamphlet entitled The Case of Dr Bentley further stated.’* 
4. ‘ A True Account of the present state of Trinity College in Cam- 
bridge under the oppressive government of their master, Richard 
Bentley, late D. D.’ 

In his subsequent attack on Bentley’s proposals for an edition of the 
New Testament, Middleton was less successful. His ‘ Remarks, para- 
graph by paragraph, upon the Proposals,’ are exceedingly bitter, and 
often highly unjust, though he desires his readers “to believe that they 
were not drawn from him by personal spleen or envy to the author of 
them, but by a serious conviction that he had neither talents nor 
materials proper for the work he had undertaken.” This is really too 
much for a mere Latinist to say of one who towered above all his fellows 
as a Greek critic. But Bentley — though he mistook his opponent this 
time, and directed his fury against Dr Colbatch — was not a whit behind 
bis real antagonist in abuse, misrepresentation, and scurrility. His 
treatment of Colbatcft was so scurrilous that the vice-chancellor and 
heads of the university pronounced his pamphlet a scandalous and 
malicious libel, and resolved to inflict a proper cen.sure upon the author 
as soon as he should be discovered ; for no names had yet appeared in 
this new controversy. Middleton then published, in his own name, an 
answer to Bentley’s ‘ Defence’ of his proposals, entitled ‘ Some Further 
Remarks, paragraph by paragraph, upon Proposals lately published ’ 

* By Sykes. Neiilicr the ‘Full and Impartial Aeoount,* nor the ‘Remarks’ on 
Sykes’s pamphlet, are inserted in the collection of I>r Middleton’s Miscollaueons Works. 
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Upon the great enlargement of the public library of Cambridge by 
tlie addition of Bishop Moore’s library, and his election to the office of 
principal librarian, Middleton published a little piece, with the title, 

‘ Bibliothecse Cantabrigiensis Ordinandae Methodus.’ This pamphlet 
has been praised for its elegant Latinity ; but, in the dedication to the 
vice-chancellor, its author made use of some incautious words in refer- 
ence to the jurisdiction of the court of king’s bench, for whici) he 
was prosecuted and fined. Poor Golbatch had, a little time previously 
to this prosecution, incurred the displeasure of the same tribunal for 
some expressions in his ‘Jus Academicum,’ which Bentley’s ingenuity 
contnved to represent as amounting to contempt of court. 

In 1724 Dr Middleton, now a widower, accompanied Lord Coleraine 
to Italy. The author of the life of Middleton, in the ‘Biographia 
Britaimica,’ relates that when Middleton arrived at Rome, one of his 
first objects was to get himself introduced to lus brother-librarian of 
tlie Vatican. He was received with great politeness by the learned 
keeper ; but, upon his mentioning Cambridge, and the office he held 
there, he had the mortification to be informed by the Italian that he 
was now aware for the first time of the existence of a seminary of learn- 
ing under that name in England. This touched the honour of our 
new librarian, says the writer referred to, who took some pains to con- 
vince his brother not only of the real existence, but of the real dignity 
of hia university of Cambridge. At last the keeper of the Vatican 
acknowledged that, upon recollection, he had indeed heard of a cele- 
brated school in England of that name, but understood it to be only a 
kind of nursery w'here youth were educated and prepared for their 
admission at Oxford. Dr Middleton with difficulty concealed his mor- 
tification at what was evidently a studied insult but he resolved to 
make the inhabitants of Rome aware of the existence of Cambridge, 
and of the dignity of its librarian, by taking a handsome hotel, and 
launching out into a style of living somewhat disproportion ed to bis 
estate. The story is after all not highly probable ; but if true, it tells 
only either for the ignorance or the rudeness of him of the Vatican. 

Middleton returned to Cambridge towards the close of the next year. 
He had not been long in his study, however, before he contrived to 
get into a dispute with the medical faculty, by the publication of a tract, 
‘ De Medicorum apud veteres Romanos degentium Conditione.’ Doc- 
tors Mead and Ward hastened to vindicate the honour of their pro- 
fession, which they considered as called in question by Middleton’s 
tractate ; and tlie latter put forth a ‘ Defensio,’ in which he contrived to 
make up matters with his antagonists so well, that Mead and Middleton 
became afterwards and remained very good friends. Middleton’s next 
publication was entitled ‘ A Letter from Rome, showing an exact con- 
formity between Popery and Paganism ; or the Religion of the present 
Romans derived from that of their Heathen ancestors.’ This work was 
favourably received by the Protestant public, and passed through 
several editions in a few years. 

Thus far we may consider Middleton’s character as standing rather 
high amongst his professional brethren ; but he was now about to pur- 
sue a course which totally destroyed all reasonable prospect of pre- 
ferment in tho ciuirch, and brought his own Christianity into serious 
questioning. In the beginning of 1780, Tindal published his famous 
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work, ‘ Christianity as old as the Creation,’ the design of which was to 
destroy I’cvelation and to establish natural religion in its stead, ilmong 
others who met and satisfactorily refuted Tindal’s reasonings was Dr 
Waterland. But Middleton, finding fault with his method of vindicat- 
ing scripture, addressed a letter of remarks to him, in which he indulged 
in very unseemly language towards so popular a character as Waterland. 
Pearce, bishop of Rochester, took up the contest for Waterland, which 
drew from Middleton ‘ A Defence of the Letter to Dr Waterland.’ 
Pearce replied, and treated his antagonist as an infidel or a disguised 
enemy to revelation ; and Middleton was called upon either to vindi- 
cate himself from the imputations of the bishop of Rochester or resign 
his connexions with the university. He did so in ‘ Some Remarks on 
Dr Pearce’s Second Reply,’ and effected at least so much in the way of 
explanation and apology that he was allowed to retain hia appointments. 
In 1733, however. Dr Williams, the public orator of the university, 
addressed some ‘ Observations’ to Middleton, in which he attempted to 
prove that the librarian was certainly an infidel, and ought to be banish- 
ed from the precincts of a Christian university. Middleton, in his 
answer to this attack, says : “ I have nothing to recant on the occasion, 
nothing to confess, but the same four articles that I have already con- 
fessed : 1. That the Jews borrowed some of their customs from Egypt. 
2. That the Egyptians were possessed of arts and learning in Moses’s 
time. 3. That the primitive writers, in vindicating Scripture, found it 
necessary sometimes to recur to allegory. 4. That the Scriptures are 
not of absolute and universal inspiration. These are the only crimes 
that I have been guilty of against religion ; and by reducing the con- 
troversy to these four heads, and declaring my whole meaning to be 
comprised in them, I did in reality recant every thing else that, through 
heat and inadvertency, had dropped from me, — every thing that could 
be construed to a sense hurtful to Christianity.” In 1735 he publish- 
ed a * Dissertation concerning the Origin of Printing in England,’ in 
which he argues that Caxton introduced the art of printing into Eng- 
land, and first practised it here, — an hypothesis controverted in Bowyer 
and Nichols’ ‘ Origin of Printing.’ 

In 1741 appeared his great work, ‘ The History of tlie Life of Marcus 
Tullius Cicero,’ in two volumes quarto. It was published by subscrip- 
tion, and met with great support. The duke of Newcastle and Lord 
Hervey exerted themselves strenuously in procuring subscribers; 
although the former nobleman opposed Middleton’s election to the 
mastership of the charter-house, and procured that office for Mr Maun, 
Wolfius, in his edition of the four controverted orations of Cicero, saj's 
that Middleton’s life of that orator has three great faults : first, that the 
hero is frequently exalted beyond the bounds of truth into a character 
of ideal virtue; secondly, that the biographer has paid undue attention 
to his political as contrasted with his literary character; and thirdly, 
that too little critical acumen has been exercised in distinguishing;.tl)e 
true from the false in the alleged historical facts interwoven in the 
memoir. There is some reason for all these grounds of censure. Mid- 
dleton was an enthusiast in Roman literature, and had all a biographer’s 
partialities for his subject. In the same year in which this work appear- 
ed, Tunstall addressed a Latin epistle to Middleton, in which he points 
out many erroneous conclusions in Middleton’s ‘ Life of Cicero,’ found- 
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ed upon corruptions or erroneous interpretations of Cicero’s letters to 
Atticusj and his brother Quintus, and proposes a new edition of these 
epistles. Middleton soon afterwards published an English translation 
of the whole correspondence between Brutus and Cicero, with notes, 
and a preliminary dissertation in which he treats Tunstall with much 
severity. His adversary replied ; and Markland engaged in the contest 
also by publishing ‘Remarks on the Epistles of Cicero to Brutus, and 
of Brutus to Cicero.’ 

After the publication of some other dissertations on subjects connect- 
ed with literary antiquities, Middleton got again involved in polemics by 
publishing ‘ An Introductory Discourse to a larger work, designed here- 
after to be published, concerning the Miraculous Powers which are sup- 
posed to have subsisted in the Church from the earliest ages through 
several successive centuries.’ This discourse, though, as announced in its 
title, preliminary only to a more extensive inquiry, excited much alarm, 
and was immediately attacked by Dr Stebbing and Dr Chapman ; the 
former endeavoured to show that Middleton’s reasonings struck at the 
evidences of Christianity, while the latter endeavoured to vindicate the 
impeached authority of the fathers. This attack Middleton parried by 
the publication of ‘ Remarks,’ which were instantly followed by the 
appearance of the threatened ‘Free Enquiry’ itself. On the subject 
of the miraculous powers exercised in the early Christian church, Mid- 
dleton’s opinion is, in his own words ; — “ That in those first efforts of 
planting the gospel, after our Lord’s ascension, the extraordinary gifts 
which he had promised were poured out in the fullest measure on the 
apostles, and those other disciples whom he had ordained to be the 
primary instruments of that great work ; in order to enable them more 
easily to overrule the inveterate prejudices both of the Jews and Gen- 
tiles, and to bear up against the discouraging shocks of popular rage 
and persecution, which they were taught to expect in this noviciate of 
their ministry. But in process of time, when they had laid a founda- 
tion sufficient to sustain the great fabric designed to be erected upon 
it, and by an invincible courage had conquered the first and principal 
difficulties, and planted churches in all the chief cities of the Roman 
empire, and settled a regular ministry to succeed them in the govern- 
ment of the same, it may reasonably be presumed that, as the benefit 
of miraculous powers began to be less and less wanted in proportion to 
the increase of these churches, so the use and exercise of them began 
gradually to decline ; and, as soon as Christianity had gained an estab- 
lishment in every quarter of the known world, that they were finally 
withdrawn, and the gospel left to make the rest of its way by its own 
genuine strength, and the natural force of those divine graces with 
which it was so richly stored — Faith, Hope, and Charity, — graces which 
never fail to inspire all who truly possess them with a zeal and courage 
which no terrors can daunt nor worldly power subdue. And all this,” 
he continues, “ as far as I am able to judge from the nature of the gifts 
themselves, and from the instances or effects of them which I have any 
where observed, may probably be thought to have happened while some 
of the apostles were still living : who, in the times even of the gospel, 
appear on several occasions to have been destitute of any extraor- 
dinary gifts, and of whose miracles, when wo go beyond the limits of 
the gospel, we meet wiUi nothing in the later histories on which we 
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can depend, or nothing rather but what is apparently fabulous.*’® The 
publication of the ‘ Free Enquiry’ excited an extraordinary sensation, 
and its author was accused of not merely “ endeavouring to demolish the 
outworks of the church,” but of assaulting the fortress itself, or at least 
throwing discredit on the general evidences of revelation. The ‘ Free 
Enquiry’ has ceased to be regarded with so much alarm; and it is now- 
considered a reasonable opinion that, after the death of the apostles and 
their immediate successors, the possession of miraculous aids was no 
longer vouchsafed to the church as a community, or to any individuals 
as its ministers ; and, moreover, that all miracles which are related to 
have taken place after that period, must be subjected to the usual tests, 
and must stand or fall on their own merits, according to the degrees of 
evidence and probability.® Nor is this a question at all affecting the truth 
of Christianity, however much it may weaken the testimony of tradi- 
tion on some points. So far then we regard the ‘Enquiiy’ as a useful 
and acute rather than a hurtful publication. It is only to be regretted 
that its author should have occasionally indulged in remarks calculated 
to invalidate the proof from testimony for all facts involving effects ex- 
ceeding the common operations of nature. Among Dr Middleton’s 
opponents on this question, Dodwell and Church distinguished them- 
selves by their zeal, and were complimented by the university of 
Oxford with the degree of D. D., for their exertions on behalf of the 
authority of the fathers. Middleton left unfinished a ‘ Vindication of 
the Free Enquiry,’ against the objections of Church and Dodw-ell, 
which was published a few months after his decease. 

While a host of assailants, excited by the publication of the ‘ Free 
Enquiry,’ were gathering around him, Middleton found means to stir 
up a new controversy, and with a still more formidable opponent than 
any who had yet assailed the ‘ Enquiry.’ In 1750 Sherlock published 
an edition of his * Discourses on Prophecy,’ with an additional disserta- 
tion on the Fall. This edition Middleton selected for the subject of an 
‘ Examination,’ which appeared in the same year. It has been alleged 
that the secret ground of Middleton’s hostility towards Sherlock’s 
theological opinions was personal pique and resentment, because he 
thought the bishop had opposed his election to the mastership of the 
Charter-house. There is no decisive evidence as to this, nor would 
the reader be much gratified, we presume, with any very elaborate 
inquiry into the fact. Middleton contends, in opposition to Sherlock, 
that there is no system of prophecy, but only particular, detached, un- 
related prophecies. He supposes the Fall to be an allegory. “ I agree 
it is so,” says Warburton, speaking of Middleton’s publication in a let- 
ter to his friend Hurd. “In this we differ; he supposes it to be an 
allegory of a moral truth, namely, that man soon corrupted his wmys ; 
and seems to think, by his way of speaking, that an allegory can convey 
no other kind of information. I say it is an allegory of a moral fact, 
namely, that man had transgressed that positive command — whatever 
it w'as — on the observance of which the free gift of immortality was con- 
ditionally given.” Dr Rutherforth, divinity professor at Cambridge, 
answered this ‘ Examination but Middleton pursued the argument no 
further’, his attention being in the meantime turned upon the assailants 
of the ‘ Free Enquiry.’ 

* Preface to ‘ Free Enquiry.’ * Waddington. 
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In the midst of all this activity and strife, the hand of death arrested 
his career on the 28th of July, 1750. His miscellaneous works were 
published in five volumes, octavo. Very different opinions have been 
formed of Middleton’s religious character. Dr Parr, usually a liberal 
judge on such a point, considered him “ a concealed infidel.” Others 
have praised him for his liberality of sentiment and unaffected pursuit 
of truth. His literary character is a point of less uncertainty. Parr 
was a great admirer of his style, and used to repeat particular passages 
in his works with much animation.^ Bolingbroke, a still higher author- 
ity, says that Middleton is “the best writer in England;” he is indeed 
an admirable prose writer, superior perhaps to Addison, in what has 
been called the Middle-style of composition. 

rnnimm mmrn. 

BORN A. D. 1667 . — DIED A. D. 1752 , 

This singular and extraordinary character was the son of the Rev. 
Josiah Whiston, rector of Norton, near Twycrosse, in the county of 
Leicester. His education, which had been chiefly conducted at home, 
was finished at Cambridge, where he obtained a fellowship in 1693, and 
soon after became chaplain to Moore, bishop of Norwich. While filling 
this office, he published a work, entitled ‘ A New Theory of the Earth, 
from its original to the consummation of all things.’ He says that the 
manuscript was examined and approved by Bentley, Sir Isaac Newton, 
and Sir Christopher Wren. Locke, writing to his friend Molyneaux, 
soon after the publication of this book, says, “ I have not heard any 
one of my acquaintance speak of it, (the Theory,) but with great com- 
mendations, as I think it deserves j and truly, I think, he is more to be 
admired, that he has laid down an hypothesis whereby he has explained 
so many w'onderful, and, before, inexplicable things in the great changes 
of this globe, than that some of them should not easily go down with 
some men, when the whole was entirely new to all.” 

In 1698 he was presented to the living of Lowestoft in Suffolk, and 
immediately applied himself most conscientiously to the discharge of 
his pastoral duties. In 1700 Sir Isaac Newton, who subsequently re- 
signed in his favour, appointed him his deputy in the Lucasian profes- 
sorship of mathematics, upon which he resigned his living, and removed 
to Cambridge. In 1702 he published ‘ A Short View of the Chrono- 
logy of the Old Testament, and of the Harmony of the Four Evange- 
lists.’ In 1703 he edited an edition of ‘ Tacquet’s Euclid, with select 
theorems of Archimedes.’ In 1706 he published an ‘ Essay on the 
Revelation of St John ;’ and the next year, ‘ Praelectioncs Astronomi- 
cie,’ and an edition of Sir Isaac Newton’s ‘ Arithmetica Universalis.’ 
In 1707 he preached the Boyle lectures. During the following 
year he drew up an * Essay upon the Apostolical Constitutions;’ 
but the vice-chancellor refused to license it for the Cambridge press, 
on discovering that it contained what were considered heterodox no- 
tions upon the article of the Trinity. ' Whiston, however^ was not a 
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luaii to bc! {blunted by tlie opposition of others, and even the remon- 
strances of friends failed to persuade him to an ordinary measure of 
prudence in the promulgation of his peculiar sentiments. He insisted 
on openly avowing his Arian sentiments even from the pulpits of the 
university. His friend Dr Clarke besought him not to publish a piece 
which ho had written on the family of Joseph and Mary, the reputed 
parents of our Saviour, arguing that its publication might do him much 
harm, and could be attended with little good, for the common opinion 
on the subject might go undisturbed, Whiston replied that “ such sorts 
of motives were of no weight with him, compared with the discovery 
and propagation of truth.” Dr Laughton and Mr Priest came to him, 

“ in a way of kindness,” to use his own words, “ to dissuade him from 
going oil with his publication of the ‘ Apostolical Constitutions,’ and of 
-his argument for their authority but he told them, “You may as well 
persuade the sun to come down from the firmament as turn me from 
this my resolution.” Even the redoubtable Bentley’s powers of en- 
treaty— -if he condescended to resort to enti’eaty — ancl threatening, 
were set at nought by the indomitable Whiston, wiio calmly says of the 
great master of Trinity ; ‘‘ he aimed prodigiously to terrify me with 
the irresistible authority of the convocation.” The enthusiasm of the 
man, at this critical period of his fortunes, appears in the following pass- 
age from his autobiography ; — “ Continuing to act boldly, according to 
my duty and conscience, I enjoyed a great calm within, how roughly 
soever the waves and billows abroad seemed ready to overwhelm me. 
Nor do I remember, tliat during all the legal proceedings against me— 
wliich lasted in all four or five years at Cambridge and London — -I lost 
iny sleep more than two or three hours one night on that account. This 
affords a small specimen of what support the old confessors and martyrs 
might receive from their Saviour when they underwent such miseries 
and torments as we should generally think insupportable by human 
nature. But to proceed as to myself, when I saw that it W'as not un- 
likely that I might come into great trouble, by my open and resolute 
behaviour in these matters, and resolving to hazard all in endeavouring 
to restore the religion of Christ as he left it, which I well knew what it 
was in almost every single point, I took particular notice of the mar- 
tyrdom of Polycarp, and learned that admirable prayer of his at hivS 
nuirtyrdoni by heart; and if it should be my, lot to die a martyr, I de- 
signed to }iut up the same prayer in the same circumstances ; being 
satisfied that no death is so eligible to a Christian as martyrdom, in case 
the preservation of his integrity and a good conscience make it neces- 
sary.” , 

In the year of his banishment from the university, but before that 
transaction occurred, Whiston published his ‘ Prmlectiones Physico- 
Mutlicmatica!,' in which the doctrines established by Sir Isaac Newton 
were first popularly expounded. These prelections were afterwards 
])ublished in English. They contain abundant proofs of Whiston’s 
powers and acquirements as a mathematician. Had he confined liim- 
self to the science of demonstration, lie would have taken a very high 
rank among tlu' mathematicians of his country ; but his head was un- 
fortunately full of crude notions about ** the genuine, canonical, and 
apostolical” constitutions, and his scheme for the revival of “ primitive 
Cliristiunity and upon these subjects he w^ent on writing and blunder- 
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ii)g with a zeal and precipitation that defied either restraint or piidance. 
A single anecdote will suffice to illustrate the fervent zeal with which 
this mistaken but well-meaning man set about enforcing the authority 
of his favourite ‘ Constitutions.’ Hoadly, he says, told him one 
day that Bishop Burnet, soon after the publication of his four volumes 
of ‘ Primitive Christianity,’ had expressed his surprise, that a man of 
Whiston’s erudition and sagacity should have fallen into such a wild 
theory on the subject of the constitutions. This was enough for 
Whiston. Without further ado, he waited upon the bishop to debate 
the point personally with him. “ I desired to know his reasons against 
them,” he says. His lordship replied, “ that he certainly had had some 
reasons against them, but he could not now recall them. However,” 
Whiston’s narrative goes on, “ ho soon recollected one of these reasons, 
namely, the dryness and dulness of the prayers. I answered, ‘ Your 
lordship greatly surprises me by saying so, for I thought all who ever 
perused them have allowed that they were amongst the best prayers now 
in the world.’ The bishop said further,” he adds, “ in excuse for his 
present unacquaintedness with such matters of antiquity, that it was 
thirty years ago since he read over the three first centuries.” Whiston 
was now supporting himself mainly by lecturing on astronomy in the 
nietroi)olis; and this source of income would probably have proved 
sufficient for all his wants, had he not neglected every thing in his pas- 
sion for illuminating the world on points of high faith and doctrine, and 
])rimitivo ecclesiastical antiquity. In the montli of January, 1711, wo 
find him addressing a letter to Tennison, archbishop of Canterbury, in 
which he solicits a public hearing from his grace, in order that he 
might vindicate himself from the unjust reproaches and calumnies with 
which he had been assailed. The archbishop did not see proper to 
indulge him with an interview, whereupon the undaunted Whiston sent 
his humble duty to his grace, and proceeded with his theological inves- 
tigations. “ In the same year,” says he, “that great general, Prince 
Eugene of Savoy, was in England. And because I did then, as I do 
now, interpret the end of the hour and day, and month and year, for 
the Ottoman devastations, (Apoc, ix. 15,) to have been put, by his 
glorious victory over the Turks, September 1, 1G97, O. S., or the suc- 
ceeding peace of Carlowitz, 1698, I printed a short dedication of my 
fiirst imperfect ‘ Essay on the Revelation of Saint John,’ and fixed it to 
the cover of a copy of that essay, and presented it to the prince, upon 
which he sent me a present of fifteen guineas.” From this period we 
find Whiston applying various Scripture prophecies to passing events ; 
of course his absurd predictions were continually falsified ; but his con- 
fidence in his ability to interpret prophecy sustained no shock from 
repeated failures. In 1712 he discovered “ the ancient error of the 
baptism of uiieatechized infants,” and wrote a book on the subject with 
his usual precipitation and confidence. His affairs were still before 
the convocation ; but the queen seemed to discourage any further pi-o- 
ceedings against him, by delaying to confirm the censure of convoca- 
tion when forwarded to her for her approbation. “ This was not nn- 
aceoptable,” observes Burnet, “ to some of us, and to myself in parti- 
cular. I was gofie into my diocese when that censure was passed ; and 
I have ever thought that the true interest of the Christian religion was 
best consulted when nice disputing about mysteries was laid aside and 
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forgotten,” ' In the beginning of the next year, Winston published 
“ Reflections on a Pamphlet of Mr Anthony Collins, entitled < A Dis- 
course of Free-thinking.’ ” “I have been informed,” says he, “ that 
when Bishop Burnet had read this paper of mine, he liked it so well, 
that he said, ‘ for its sake I forgive him all his heresy.’” 

The court of delegates now took up Whiston’s publications for prose- 
cution, and the duke of Newcastle gave him ten guineas to fee Mr 
Lechmere as his counsel; “ with leave,” adds he, “ to keep these ten 
guineas to myself if he would not accept of them.” Lechmere allowed 
iiim to keep tlie duke’s gratuity, and “ gave me,” says he, “ the best 
advice in the world, as I thought, and, what I highly approved of, gra- 
tis, namely, not to trust to an extempore defence, but to write it down, 
to print it, to I'ead it in open court, and to publish it the next day.” 
Lord-chief-justice Dod at last put an end to the prosecution of Whis- 
ton, by declaring that “ be would not sit as a judge upon heresies 
and Winston eoiniflimented the court by presenting each member with 
“ a single sheet, wet from the press ;” which, on examination, instead of 
a petition for mercy, as at first they supposed it to be, turned out a. 

‘ Demonstration of the Cause of the Deluge !’ 

‘ A new Method of discovering the Longitude,’ and a ‘ Vindication 
of the Sibylline Oracles,’ were the next subjects that employed Whiston’s 
pen.' Meanwhile, he got up a meeting for the purposes of Cliristian 
worship, according to his new views of Scripture. “ On Easter day, 
1715,” he says, “ we began to have a solemn assembly for worship and 
tlie eucharist, at my house in Cross-street, Hatton-garden, according to 
the form in my liturgy. About fifteen communicants present. On 
Whitsunday the same year we had a second solemn assembly for the 
same purpose, w'hich was continued several years, at least three times in 
a year, at Easter, Whitsuntide, and Christmas. In pursuance of my pro- 
posals for erecting societies for promoting primitive Christianity, such a 
society \vas erected about this time, and met weekly at the primitive lib- 
rary, which was at ray house in Cross-street, Hatton-garden, in which 
house I have hoard tlie famous Mr Flamsteed once also lived. It lasted 
about two years, from July 8d, 1715, to June 28tb, 1717, of which 
society, its chairman, and secretary, and rules, sec Dr Clarke’s life." 
However, I will here add one particular circumstance, not related else- 
where, wliich concerns this society. When wc first met, and were very 
desirous no bar should be laid in the way of any that pretended to be 
Christians from joining with us, Mr Josiah Martin, the most learned of 
all the people called Quakers that I ever knew, offered himself to be a 
member, and was readily I’cceivcd as such. I then proposed that we 
should use some short collects taken out of our Common Prayer book, 
before VfC began, and after we ended every meeting, to implore the 
blessing of God upon our inquiries: to which proposal all readily agreed 
but Mr Martin, who entirely scrupled joining with us in such prayers 
unless when the Spirit moved him, which occasioned a good deal of dif- 
ficulty to the society.” 

Wliile poor Wliiston was struggling with bishops and delegates, and 
unruly quakors, who would not conform to his ideas of primitive wor- 
ship, tlu! eclipse of 1715 came in good time to replenish his exhausted 
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purse, aud supply his family with the means of livelihood. “ This most 
eminent eclipse,” says he, “was exactly foretold by Mr Flamsteed, Dr 
Halley, and myself. Its beginning came to one minute, and its end 
within four of the calculations. And it was perhaps more exactly 
observed by the French astronomers in London, and by our own at the 
Royal society and elsewhere, than any other eclipse ever was. I myself, 
by my lectures before, — by the sale of my schemes before and after, — by 
the generous presents of my numerous and noble audience, who, at the 
recommendation of my great friend, the Lord Stanhope, then secretary 
of state, gave me a guinea apiece, — by the very uncommon present of 
twenty guineas from another of ray great benefactors, the duke of New- 
castle, and of five guineas at night from the Lord Godolphin, gained in 
all about £120 by it. Which,” he adds, with affecting naivete, “ in the 
circumstances I then was and have since been, was a very seasonable 
and plentiful supply, and, as I reckoned, maintained me and my family 
for a whole year together.” This eclipse of the sun, he afterwards dis- 
covered, must have been intended as a divine signal that the end of that 
overbearing persecution in two of the ten idolatrous kingdoms, which 
arose in the fifth century in the Roman empire, namely, the Britons and 
the Saxons, had come or was nigh at hand. Winston's memoirs of 
himself abound with curious notices of his life, habits, and opinions, 
all told in the most simple and inartificial manner. His gi’eat passion 
appears to have been to discover and introduce what he conceived to be 
the order, discipline, and doctrines of primitive Christianity. Every day 
threw some new light upon his researches, and his conclusions were as 
enthusiastically adopted in his own practice and pressed by him upon the 
attention of others, as they were rapidly arrived at. For example, he 
found eut that he could produce more evidence, as he thought, for the 
observance of half-fusts, or the Wednesday’s and Friday’s stations, than 
for that of the Lord’s day itself; and straightway he became a rigid 
observer of these two stations, beyond any of the Roman Catholic per- 
suasion; for he tells us, that he could not in his observance of these 
half-fasts avail himself of the Catholic maxim, “liquidum non solvit 
jejunium.” “ I once went,” says he, “to speak with the learned Dr 
Woodward, the physician. It -was on a Wednesday or Friday, I do 
not know which. He offered me a dish of chocolate, which I refused, 
telling him that I kept the old rule of Christians, and should not take 
any more food till three o’clock in the afternoon. He replied that 1 
might drink chocolate — if it were milled, and thereby made a liquid — 
and be fasting still. And, to prove his assertion, he produced a thin 
book in quai’to, written by a cardinal, to that very purpose ; however, 
neither did the cardinal’s authority nor reason move me to alter my 
own Christian practice.” Dr Halley, provoked by a similar exhibition 
of Whiston’s pertinacity, observed to him be was afraid he had a Pope 
in his belly; lo which the undaunted Whiston promptly replied, that, 
had it not been for “the rise now and then of a Luther and a Whiston” 
he would himself have gone down on his knees to St Winifred and St 
Bridget. Again, he cautions the reader to observe that, “ though he 
sometimes complies with custom as to the denomination of great men, 
both in ehurefcand state, to prevent giving too much offence, — such as 
' His most excellent Majesty,’ ‘His royal Highness,’ ‘The right reverend 
Father in God,’— -yet is he not quite satisfied with the justness of such 
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llatteriug titles.” He tolls us how greatly scandalized he was, when on 
accepting an invitation from Mr Rundle, a member of his society, “ to 
eat a cheese-cake, as he termed it,” he found that the said Mr Rundle 
had so far passed from the strict letter of his invitation as to set before 
him “a collation of w'ine and sweet-meats.” In the midst of his many 
trials, and especially those ai'ising from the indifference with which the 
public received his statements of primitive doctrine and practice, lu; 
says he received great consolation from comparing himself to Milton’s 
Abdiel, whose case he thought “near fitting his own.” Yet Whiston 
appears to have met with rather a generous public after all, for we have 
numex’ous notices in his memoirs of his being presented with sums of 
money by private individuals, and of subscriptions which were made 
for him. In the latter part of the year 1721 a sum of £470 was raised 
for him. 

In 1724 he published a work on ‘ Solar eclipses without parallaxes,’ 
a book which he says is full of mistakes, but declares that he is too old 
to revise it, and comforts himself with the assurance that the world will 
excuse him this trouble, “ well-knowing that he is about things of much 
greater consequence.” Tw'o years afterward.?, w^e find him delivering 
a series of public lectures at London, Bidstol, Bath, and Tunbridge, 
upon the temples of Solomon, Zorobabel, Herod, and Ezekiel. These 
lectures were, in the modern phrase, illustrated by models made under 
Whiston’s directions at a considerable expense ; the lectures he regarded 
as preparatory to the restoration of the Jews, which subject^ says he, 
in ids usual strain of satisfliction and perfect complacency, “I take to 
be my peculiar business at present ; since I have, I think, plainly dis- 
covered that it will not be many years before the Messiah will come for 
the restoration of the Jews and the first resurrection, w^ien thg H|ist of 
these temples, the temple of Ezekiel, will be built upon Mount Sion, 
as the three former had been upon Mount Moriah.” Whiston was 
greatly delighted, while at Bristol, with the conversion of a Mr Catcot, 
a schoolmaster there, to his theory on the temples ; but, he adds wltJi 
extreme naivete, that in a very short time afterwards this hopeful pupil 
became a proselyte “ to that wild Hebrew enthusiast, Mr Hutchinson.” 

In 1737 Whiston published the work by which he is most generally 
known to the English public, namely, his translation of Josephus’s 
^YOrks, with notes. This is a very able performance, and highly illus- 
trative of the extraordinary erudition of the translator. In 1745 he 
published a survey of the English coa.st, whicli had been executed under 
his direction by IMr John lien.shaw. 'rim board of longitude gave him 
£500 for this work, but he declares that that sura did not cover his 
expenses. We next find him engaged in a newspaper controversy 
about the case of one Christopher Lovel of Bristol, who, Whiston 
maintained, had been cured of the king’s evil, at Avignon, by the touch 
of “the eldest lineal descendant of a race of kings;” and likewise zeal- 
ously maintaining the efficacy of extreme unction, one of the primitive 
ordinances, as he had now discovered, of the Christian churcli. His 
speculations on these tv'o points arc extremely wild and fanciful, and 
w'ould bear a comparison with those of some enthusiasts of our own 
day, who have discovered the continued existence of miraculous powers 
in the church. 

About the year 1748 Whiston beard of one Dr Gill, and of his ]n'o- 
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found acquaintance with the OrientaManguages, and resolved to hear 
him preach ; but, on being informed that he had written a folio book on 
the Canticles, “ I declined,” says he, “to go to hear him.” He next 
“ had a mind to know somewhat authentically of the Moravians,” but 
was cured of his fancy by the perusal of a small book of Moravian j 

sermons, in which he says he found a mixture of much weakness and 
great seriousness. His last famous discovery was that the Tartars are 
no other than the lost ten tribes. He died, after a brief illness, on the 
22d of August, 1752. 

Towards the close of his career, Whiston was thus spoken of by 
Bishop Hare : — “He has, all his life, been cultivating piety, and virtue, 
and learning; he is rigidly constant in all his duties; and both his 
philosophical and mathematical works are highly useful. But it is the ^ 

poor man’s misfortune, (for poor he is, and like to be, not having any 
preferment) to have a warm head, and to be very zealous in what he 
tlxinks the cause of God. He thinks prudence the worldly wisdom 
condemned by Christ and his apostles; and that it is gi’oss prevarication 
and hypocrisy to conceal the discoveries he conceives he has made. 

And thus, though he designs to hurt nobody, he is betrayed into some 
indiscretions. But he is very hardly dealt Ixy: his performances are 
run down by those who never read them, and his warmth of temper is 
denounced as pride, obstinacy, and innate depravity. Some, too, say 
he is a madman, and, low as he is, will not leave him quiet in his 
povei’ty.” 

Collins, in his ‘Discourse on Christianity,’ says of him, “His ardent 
temper frequently leads him into strange mistakes: for instance, an 
Arabic manuscript coming into his hands, of which he understood not 
one word, he fancied it was a translation of an ancient book of Scrip- 
ture, belonging to the New Testament, styled, ‘ The Doctrine of the 
Apostles and on this he reasoned and wrote, as if it had been indis- 
putable, till, on its being read by persons skilled in Arabic, it proved 
quite a different matter. He lives in London, and visits persons of the 
highest rank, to whom he discourses freely on doctrinal points, and 
especially about Athanasianism, which seems his chief concern. There 
is an anecdote told of George II. and Whiston, somewhat similar to one 
already given in this memoir. The king, conversing with Whiston one 
day in Hampton Court gardens, observed that, however right he might 
be in his opinions, it would have been better if he had kept them to 
himself, “Had Martin Luther done so,” replied Whiston, “where, 
let me ask, would your majesty have been at this moment ?” 

“ He was much esteemed,” says his son, “by Queen Caroline, who 
made him a present of £50 yearly. She usually sent for him once in 
tljc summer, whilst she was out of town, to spend a day or two with 
her. Loving his free conversation, she asked him, at Richmond, what 
people in general said of her. He replied, that they justly esteemed 
her a lady of great abilities, a patron of learned men, and a kind friend 
to the poor. ‘ But,’ shys she, ‘ no one is without faults ; })ray, what are 
mine?’ Whiston begged to be excused speaking on that subject, but 
she insisting, he said, ‘ Her majesty did not behave with proper rever- 
ence at church.’ She replied, ‘ The king would talk with her.’ lie 
said, ‘ A greater than kings was there only to be regarded.’ She owned ^ 
it, and confessed her fault. ‘ Fray,’ says she, ‘ tell me what is ray next.’ 
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He replied, ‘ When I hear your majesty has amended of that fault, I 
will tell you of your next;’ and so it ended.” 

The following anecdote is related on the same authority : — “ Being 
in company with Addison, Steele, Secretary Graggs, and Sir Robert 
Walpole, they engaged in a dispute, whether a secretary of state could 
be an honest man. Whiston, being silent, was asked his opinion, and 
said, ‘ he thought honesty was the best policy, and if a minister would 
practise it, he would find it so.’ To which Graggs replied, ‘It might 
do for a fortnight, but would not do for a month.’ Whiston demanded, 

‘ If he had ever tried it for a fortnight.’ To which he, making no 
answer, the company gave it for Whiston.” 

BORN A. D. 1692. — DIED A. D. 1752. 

This celebrated theologian of the English church was born at 
Wantage, in Berkshire, in 1692. Of his fiither, Tlioraas Butler, 
scarcely any thing is recorded, except that he was a respectable trades- 
man in that toivn, and belonged to the Presbyterian communion. The 
subject of this memoir was the youngest of eight children. Having 
early given indications of superior capacity and genius, he was destined 
by his father for the ivork of tlie ministry in his own denomination. 
Accordingly, after the usual course of elementary instruction at the 
grammar-school of Wantage, Butler was sent to a dissenting academy, 
then established at Gloucester, but afterwards removed to Tewkesbury. 
This institution was at that time under the superintendence of Mr Jones, 
a man of uncommon talents and learning, of whose pupils many attained 
to great subsequent eminence, both in the church of England and anumg 
the dissenters. While a member of this academy, Mr Butler, at the 
early age of nineteen, entered into a correspondence with Dr Samuel 
Clarke, on some of the arguments advanced in the doctor’s celebrated 
‘ D(;monstration of the Being and Attributes of God.’ This correspond- 
ence Avas anonymous on Butler’s side ; and the transmission of the let- 
ters was managed for him by his friend and felloAV-student Seeker, 
afterwards archbishop of Canterbury. The same reach and sagacity of 
intellect, which characterize all Butler’s subsequent performances, arc 
exhibited to the greatest advantage in those letters to Dr Clarke. His 
objections are aimed at Clarke's (professed) demonstrations of the omni- 
presence and the unity of God. With regard to the first of these, the 
doctor’s answers seem to have wrought considerable conviction in Mr 
Butler’s mind. And, indeed, if the method of arguing from original 
and absolute necessity, as, the ground or reason of existence, bo admit- 
ted, it seems impossible to invalidate Dr Clarke’s demonstration of the 
Divine ubiquity. To us, however, it appears, that the fundamental 
pi’iriciplc of this pretended demonstration is untenable and fallacious.^ 
As to the metaphysical argument in support of the unity of God, Butler 
remained unsatisfied to the last ; and, indeed, if we could forget the 
influence of system, and the force of that parental affection with which 


1 Soo our notice of Dr Samuel Clarke. 
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even the most unbiassed minds almost always regard their own opinions, 
we might be surprised that Clarke himself did not yield to the ai-gu- 
monts of his anonymous correspondent. It is only fair to add that all 
the doctor’s letters are written in a friendly and respectful tone ; and 
that, after he ascertained the name of his acute antagonist, he always 
manifested the greatest esteem and kindness for him. It was about tliis 
time tliat Butler entered upon a serious, and, we doubt not, a conscien- 
tious examination of the reasons of non-conforrnity ; the result of which 
determined him to enter the established church. The accession of so 
illustrious a proselyte has, of course, been celebrated with the loudest 
exultation by the apologists of the English hierarchy. But, without 
detracting one particle from the acknowledged acumen and piety of 
Butler, no intelligent advocate of independency will find much to won- 
der at in this conversion, which the zealots of episcopacy have ‘‘ voiced 
so regavdfuUy.”“ It was the weakness of this great man to attach a 
disproportionate, and almost preposterous importance to the external 
observances of religion. Indeed we suspect that it would be difficult to 
produce another protestant divine of the eighteenth century, whose sen- 
timents upon this point bordered so nearly upon Romanism. To tliis 
it must be added, that the theological system of Butler was never by any 
means sufficiently evangelical. Though he admitted them into his 
creed, he seems to have had no idea of giving due weight and promi- 
nence to those principles which constitute the spirit and vitality, the 
very element and essence of the gospel. Hence he would easily be led 
to acquiesce in an ecclesiastical system of which it is one of the worst 
features, that it not only does not provide in any adequate degree for 
the exhibition of those principles, but actually operates, with most cala- 
mitous eli’ect, to counteract and desti’oy them. — After some opposition 
from Ids father, Butler was allowed to follow his inclinations, and in 
1714 he entered as a commoner of Oriel college, Oxford. Here he 
became the intimate friend of Edward Talbot, second son of Dr William 
Talbot, a prelate of some eminence in. the English church. 

In 1718, through the recommendation of Mr Talbot and Dr Clarke, 
Sir Joseph Jekyll bestowed upon Butler the appointment of preacher 
at the Rolls, which he retained till 1725. In tlie beginning of this year 
he gave to the world a volume entitled, ‘ Fifteen Sermons preached at 
the Rolls’ Chapel;’ of which a second edition wa.s published in 1729. 
To these were subsequently added, ‘ Six Sermons preached upon pub- 
lic occasions.’ Of these seinnons, consi<lered as disquisitions on the 
philosophy of morals and religion, it is difficult to speak in terms of 
proper and commeusiirato commendation. They exhilnt a rare com- 
binatimi of nearly all the excellences of w iiichcomposition.s of this class 
are .susceptible, and are, generally, remarkably free from most of the 
defects and blemishes of abstrusely argument^jtive sermons. They arc 
chargeable, however, with one serious and capital deliciency, a deticieu- 
cy of evangelical statement. Without falling in with those who demand 
that a man shall empty the whole of his theological system into every 
sermon, we must unequi'^ocally tleplore and condemn the almost total 
omission of evangelical sentiment and principle wliieh so unfavour- 
ably distinguishes the sermons of Butler. As there is scarcely any 
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tiling in any of his reasonings or remarks inconsistent with the leading 
truths of the gospel, he might have incorporated those truths with the 
profoundest of his disquisitions without in the last impairing their sci- 
entific exactness, or weakening their impression. On the contrary, it 
would have been a task entirely worthy of his mighty intellect to show 
liow the deepest researches into the foundation of morals, and the struc- 
ture and operations of the human mind, only tend to sustain and illus- 
trate the divine philosophy of the gospel. The preface and the first 
three sermons are chiefly occupied with discussions on the nature and 
authority of conscience, and on the social nature of man. It is surpris- 
ing with what depth, comprehensiveness, and clearness he has succeed- 
ed in treating these subjects, the native obscurity of w'hich has, in every 
■■ age, been so greatly augmented, in pai't by the errors of the wise and 

the good, but chiefly by the “ perverse disputings” of the licentious. 
We greatly doubt whether there is any thing of importance in the 
settlement of the first principles of morals which may not be found in. 
the preface and the first three sermons of this volume. The discourses 
^ on the character of Balaam, on Self-deceit, on the Love of God, and on 

the Ignorance of Man, may be noticed as of peculiar excellence. From 
the last of these we are tempted to extract a short passage, which, for 
i depth of thought and beauty of illustration, has not often been excelled. 

“ Due sense of the general ignorance of man would also beget in us a 
disposition to take up and rest satisfied with any evidence wliatever 
which is real. I mention this as the contrary to a disposition, of which 
there are not wanting instances, to find fault with and reject evidence, 

^ ^ because it is not such as was desired. If a man Avore to walk by twi- 

light, must ho not follow his eyes as much as if it Avore broad day and 
clear sunshine ? Or if he were obliged to take a journey by night, 
would he not * give heed’ to any ‘ light shining in the darkness, till the 
day should break, and the day-star arise ?’ It Avould not be altogether 
5 unnatural for him to reflect hoAv much better it Averc to have day-light ; 

; ho might, perhaps, have great curiosity to sec the country round about 

him ; he might lament that the darkness concealed many extended pros- 
pects from his eyes, and Avish for the sun to draAV away the veil : but 
I how ridiculous would it be to reject with scorn and disdain the guid- 

ance and direction which that lesser light might aflbrd him, because it 
was not the sun himself.” 

In 1722 he Avas presented by his patron. Bishop Talbot, with the ben- 
efice of Haughton, which, three years after, he exchanged for that of 
Stanhope. In this last place he remained for seven years. The retire- 
ment of a country parish, however, tended so powerfully to aggravate 
Butler’s constitutional melancholy, that his friends became very desirous 
to remove him to a superior scene. It is said that when his name was 
mentioned to Queen Caroline, she asked Avhether he was not dead 5 to 
which it Avas answ'crcd “ No, madam, but he is buried.” In 1733 But- 
ler was appointed chaplain to the Lord-chan eclior Talbot ; and in the 
same year he Avas admitted to the degree of D, C.L. by the university 
of Oxford. In 173G he was made clerk of the closet to her majesty. 
Shortly after appeared his great Avork, entitled, ‘The Analogy of Religion, 
natural and revealed, to the constitution and course of nature.’ The 
gi’cat scope and bearing of this immortal treatise is to destroy the force 
of the chief antecedent exceptions against natural and revealed religion, 
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by sliowing that the doctrines objected to in bott), coincide and har- 
monize with what we know to be the ordinary operations of nature 
and providence. He proceeds, throughout, on the assumption of the 
being and perfections of God, which, he observes, “ have often been 
proved with accumulated evidence." He commences in his introduc- 
tion with some acute remarks on the nature and Aasures of probability, 
and the unquestionable force of analogical evidence in innumerable 
matters of daily practice and observation. Here we may observe, that 
throughout the work Dr Butler employs the word “ analogy” in its 
most extended sense, as synonymous with similarity or resemblance. 
Hence he affirms that it is from the evidence of analogy that we collect 
that “the sun will rise to-morrow, and be seen, where it is seen, in the 
figure of a circle, and not that of a square.” It is important to keep this 
usage of the terra steadily in mind ; since there are two other senses in 
which it is used by writers of authority, neither of which would quadrate 
with the reasonings and illustrations of Dr Butler. By Aristotle, 
Cicero, Quintilian, and almost all the ancients, and by Berkeley, John- 
son, A. Ferguson, Coplestone, and Whately, among our own wTiters, 
“ analogy” is employed to signify equality or similarity of relations : 
hence it is said by Aristotle that the roots of a tree are “ analogous” to 
the mouth of an animal ; for both draw in nourishment.® By most of 
our later metaphysicians, however, “ analogy” is used to signify a vague 
and general similarity, in contradistinction from those more exact and 
complete resemblances which constitute the foundation of what is called 
the testimony of experience.^ From inattention to this diversity in the 
use of the terin, the arguments of Butler have frequently been greatly 
misunderstood. In the first part of the work, which treats of natural 
religion, he considers successively the doctrines “ of a future life “ of 
the government of God by rewards and punishments “ of the moral 
government of God ” “ of a state of probation as implying trial, diflS.- 
culties, and danger ” “of a state of probation as intended for moral 
discipline and improvement ” “ of the opinion of necessity considered 
as infiuencing practice and “ of the government of God considered as 
a scheme or constitution imperfectly comprehended.” In the second 
part, which is devoted to revealed religion, he discusses, seriatim, “ the 
importance of Christianity ” “ the supposed presumptions against a reve- 
lation, considered as miraculous “ our incapacity of judging what were 
to be expected in a revelation “ Christianity considered as a scheme 
or constitution imperfectly comprehended “ the appointment of a 
Mediator;” the want of universality in revelation, and the supposed 
deficiency in the proof of it “ the particular evidence for Christianity 
and “ the objections which may be made against arguing from the an- 
alogy of nature to religion.” On each of these well-selected and mo- 
mentous subjects he offers a variety of original and masterly remarks 
and arguments, the general impression of which is to prove that unless we 
are prepared to reject the first principles of all religion and of common 
sense, we are bound in consistency to embrace and act up to every one 
of the enumerated doctrines. To the whole treatise are appended two 
dissertations, “ on personal identity,” and “ on the nature of virtue.” In 
the first of these he briefly considers and refutes Mr Locke’s account of 

3 Sttc noto to Bishop Copkslono’s second sermon on tho Culviiiistic controvei'sv, 

* See Stewart’s Elcm. vol. ii. 
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personal identity, in a style which shows that had he concentrated his 
attention upon the philosophy of the human mind, he might have eclipsed 
the fame of some of the greatest metaphysicians. In the second he 
propounds and illustrates with great perspicuity the same theory of 
virtue on which he had before insisted in the preface to his sermons. 
The ‘ Analogy,’ ever since its first publication, has been universally con- 
sidered as beyond comparison the ablest treatise on the philosophy of 
religion.* As a preparation for the study of the evidences of natural 
and revealed religion, it is invaluable; since it both annihilates the 
most formidable a priori objections of the infidel, and is admirably 
fitted to form the mind to the serious and earnest pursuit of the truth. 
To good men of a speculative turn of mind, who are tormented by the 
frequent recurrence of sceptical doubts, it has always proved an inesti- 
mable blessing ; and even infidels have been compelled to acknowledge 
its superlative excellence as a piece of reasoning. If we were required 
to specify particular portions of merit, superior to the rest, we should 
mention the chapter on the moral government of God, especially the 
argument drawn from the necessary tendencies of virtue, and that which 
treats of the want of universality in religion, and of the supposed de- 
ficiency in the proof of it. It is to be regretted that the author did not 
extend his work so as to embrace some other important doctrines, in 
support of which, the argument from analogy might have been employed 
with perfect success. We also desiderate in this, as in his other pub- 
lications, that full decided exhibition of evangelical sentiment, which 
would have been the crowning excellence to a work in most other re- 
spects beyond all praise. 

In 1738 Dr Butler was raised to the bishopric of Bristol, and two 
years after received the deanery of St Paul’s. In 1750 he was trans- 
lated to the see of Durham. The following year he delivered to the 
clergy of his diocese a charge, which was subsequently published. In 
this he insists very strongly on the value and effect of external forms 
and institutes in religion. He was answered by an anonymous writer 
of considerable ability, who is reported to have been a clergyman of 
the church of England, and who certainly had by many degrees the best 
of the argument. Shortly after his elevation to the see of Durham, the 
health of Dr Butler began to decline ; and in 1752 he died at Bath, in 
the sixty-first year of his age. His body was interred in the cathedral 
at Bristol. 

In the mind of Bishop Butler, all the elements of the true philoso- 
phic intellect were developed in their utmost strength and finest pro- 
portion. His metaphysical sagacity, while scarcely less profound than 
that of Leibnitz or of Edwai'ds, was chastened and controlled by a sound 
practical reason, which neither the German nor the American ever 
possessed. In that Baconian grasp and comprehensiveness of mind 
which embraces a complex and extensive subject in all its parts* and 
bearings, he has rarely, if ever, been surpassed. The greatness of his 
genius is remarkably displayed in that simplicity and sobriety of mind 
which he presei’ved entire and undisturbed, amidst his most abstruse 
and elevated speculations. He never attempts to prop a weak position, 
or to bear too heavily upon a strong one. He never understates the 

* S6c, in partlciiiar. Sir James Mackintosh’s Disserlaliou on the History of Ethical 
Science, Encyc. Brit. New Edition, 
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fivgument of an antagonist, never conceals the difficulties which encum- 
ber his own. In short, he exhibits nothing of the artifice and general- 
ship which usually render controversial divinity so comparatively unpro- 
ductive of conviction. But indeed he could afford the negligent sim- 
plicity of greatness ; for at the same time that his speculations were uni- 
Ibrmly sound and just, they were infinitely more original than all the 
brilliant paradoxes that ever flashed across the imagination of Horsley 
or of Warburton. The style of Bishop Butler has, we think, been con- 
demned undeservedly. It certainly is not formed to any thing like 
Ciceronian harmony and elegance ; but it seldom offends the ear, or 
violates the purity of the English idiom. The charge of obscurity may 
be confidently repelled ; and indeed it is difficult to conceive bow it 
should ever have been advanced by any but a brainless sciolist, 

“ too weak to bear 

The insupportable fatigue of thought.” 

Dr Butler was a man of gi’eat liberality and benevolence. He is said 
to have expended, iii the repairs and embellishment of tlie episcopal 
palace at Bristol, more than he received from the bishopric during his 
whole tenure of that see. It is I’eported that, when he was bishop of 
Durham, he one day asked his steward how much money was in the 
house ; to which it was answered, “ Five hundred pounds.” “ Five 
hundred pounds I” exclaimed the worthy prelate, “ what a shame for a 
bishop to have so much money in the house at one time !” Qn this 
he ordered a great part of it to be distributed to the poor. His piety, 
though not free from a tincture of austerity and mysticism, was full of 
seriousness, humility, and fervour. Fifteen years after his decease, the 
religious world was startled by the affirmation of an anonymous writer 
that Bishop Butler died in the communion of the church of Eome, 
For this, when the subject came to be examined, no better evidence 
■was produced than Butler’s excessive predilection for the external cere- 
monials of religion, and the fact that he had a cross set up in his chapel 
at Bristol. Archbishop Seeker, with a pious and affectionate regard 
for the memory of his illustrious friend, entered zealously into his de- 
fence, and entirely refuted this gratuitous and monstrous calumny.® 

BOKN A. D. 1684.— DIED A.n. 1753. 

This learned and eminent prelate was the son of William Berkeley, 
Esq. of Tliomastown, in the county of Kilkenny, a cadet of the family 
of Earl Berkeley. He was born at Kilerin, on the 12th of March, 
1684; and had the first part of his education at Kilkenny school on 
the Ormond foundation under Dr Hinton. Swift had preceded him a 
few years before at this provincial seminary. At the age of fifteen he 
was entered a pensioner of Trinity college, Dublin, under the tuition 
of Dr Hall. In 1707, whilst bachelor of arts, he obtained a fellowship 
of Trinity. 


8oo Dr Halifax’s ‘ Account of the Character and Wj itijigs of llihlioi) Butler.’ 
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In the latter year he first appeared as an author, in the little tract 
entitled, ‘ Arithmetica absque Algebra aut Euclide demonstrata,’ 'which 
he seems to have written before he was twenty years old, but in which 
the natural bent of his mind towards the demonstrative and metaphysi- 
cal sciences already appears. In 1709 he published his ‘ Theory of 
Vision,’ which was the first attempt ever made in this country to dis- 
tinguish the immediate and natural objects of sight, and the operations 
of the senses, from the conclusions we have been accustomed from in- 
fancy habitually to deduce from our sensations.^ A ray of light, pro- 
ceeding as all rays do in a straight line, must, however great its length, 
affect the eye, retina, and optic nerve, as if it were a single point. 
From this obvious fact Berkeley asserted that a man born blind, vvho 
should be suddenly made to see, would at first perceive nothing without 
him, — ^would distinguish neither the distance, size, figure, nor situation 
of external objects ; in such a case, he said, the individual would only 
see in his eyes themselves, or to speak more properly, would only ex- 
perience new modifications in his mind, until joining touch to sight, 
he foi'med an actual communication with the external world, and learn- 
ed by the simultaneous exercises of the two senses that natural language 
in which the visible is the sign of the tangible. This truth — which 
Berkeley arrived at merely by contemplating the nature of sensation 
in his own mind, and the known laws of optics — after having been 
laughed at for more than twenty years, as one of the dreams of a vision- 
ary genius, was completely confirmed by the famous ease in which 
Cheselden successfully couched a young man who had been born blind.® 
The year following this successful effort, he published a work entitled 
‘ The Principles of Human Knowledge,’ in which he attempts to prove 
the non-existence of that solid, extended, and inert substance called 
matter, and to demonstrate that what we consider the qualities of ex- 
ternal substances, are not external to but exist in the mind, being in 
fact nothing more than sensations. Considerable misrepresentations 
have been given of this theory. For example, when the author of the 
‘Essay on the ISfature and Immutability of Truth’ represents Berkeley 
as affirming that “independent of us and our faculties, the earth, the 
sun, and the starry heavens, have no existence at all ; that a lighted 
candle hath not one of those qualities which it appears to have, — that 
it is not white, nor luminous, nor round, nor divisible, nor extended,-— 
but that, for any thing we know or can ever know to the contrary, it 
may be an Egyptian pyramid, the king of Prussia, a mad dog, the 
island of Madagascar, Saturn’s ring, one of the Pleiades, or nothing at 
all when such a representation is given of Berkeley’s doctrines, we 
think he is totally and grossly misrepresented. Both in his ‘ Principles,’ 
and in his ‘ Dialogues,’ in defence of his system, published in 1718, he 
distinctly declares liis belief that the universe has a I’eal existence in 
the mind of the infinite God, in whom we all “ live, and move, and have 
our being that, so far from being deceived by our senses, we are never 
deceived by them ; and that all our mistakes concerning matter and its 
qualities, are the result of false inferences from true sensations. “ I am 
of a vulgar cast,” he says : “ simple enough to jbelieve my senses, and 
leave things as I find them. It is my opinion .that the real things are 
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those very things I see, and feel, and perceive, by my senses. That a 
thing should really be perceived by my senses, and at the same time 
not reall}^ exist, is to me a plain contradiction. When I deny sensible 
things an existence out of the mind, I do not mean mind in parti- 
cular, but all minds. Now it is plain they have an existence exterior 
to my mind, since I find them by experience to be independent of it. 
There is, therefore, some other mind wherein they exist during the in- 
tervals between the times of my perceiving them ; as likewise they did 
before my birth, and would also after my annihilation. And as the same 
IS true with regard to all other finite created spirits, it necessarily follows 
there is an omnipotent Eternal Mind, which knows and comprehends 
all things, and exhibits them to our view in such a manner, and accord- 
ing to such rules, as He himself hath ordained, and which are by us 
termed ‘ the laws of Nature.’ ” Again he says : “ When in broad day- 
light I open my eyes, it is not in my power to choose whether I shall 
see or no, or to determine what particular objects shall present them- 
selves to my view ; and so likewise as to the hearing and other senses, 
the ideas imprinted on them are not creatures of my will ; there is, 
therefore, some other spirit or will that produces them. The question 
between the materialists and me is not, whether things have a real exis- 
tence out of the mind of this or that pei’son ; but, whether they have 
an absolute existence distinct from being perceived by God, and exte- 
rior to all minds. I assert, as well as they, that since we are affected 
from without, we must allow powers to be without in a being distinct 
from ourselves. So far we are agreed. But then we differ as to the 
kind of this powerful being ; I will have it to be spirit, — they, matter, 
or I know not what third nature. Thus I prove it to be spirit : From 
the effects I see produced, I conclude there are actions ; and because 
actions, volitions, for I have no notion of any action distinct from voli- 
tion ; and because there are volitions, there must be a will. Again, 
the things I perceive must have an existence, — they, or their arche- 
types, — out of my mind ; but being ideas, neither they nor their arche- 
types can exist otherwise than in an understanding ; there is therefore 
an understanding. But will and understanding constitute in the strictest 
sense a mind or spirit ; the powerful cause therefore of my ideas is, in 
strict propriety of speech, a spirit.” Thus then Berkeley conceives that 
matter cannot bo the pattern or archetype of ideas, because an idea 
can resemble nothing but another idea, or the sensation of which it is 
a relict. Matter, he thinks, cannot be the cause, of ideas ; for every 
cause must be active, and matter is defined to be inert and incapable of 
action. He therefore infers that all our sensations, of what we call tlie 
qualities of external substances, are produced by the immediate agency 
of Deity upon our minds ; and that corporeal substances have no exis- 
tence, or at least that we have no indisputable evidence of tlieir existence. 
Now that such may possibly be the origin of our sensations, no man 
will deny who reflects on the infinite power and wisdom of the agent 
from M'hom they are said to proceed.® Dr Reid himself, the ablest of 
all Dr Berkeley’s opponents, frankly acknowledges that no man “ can 
show, by any good argument, that all our sensations might not have 
been as they are, though no body or quality of body had ever existed.” 
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Dr Beattie indeed affirms that Berkeley’s theory is utterly monstrous, 
and that “ in less than a month after the non-existence of matter should 
bo universally admitted, he is certain there could not, without a mira- 
cle, be one human creature alive on the face of the earth.’’ But this 
assertion is evidently made in consequence of mistaking Berkeley’s non- 
existence of matter, for the non-existence of sensible objects. We 
are sure,” says the bishop, “ that we really see, hear, feel ; in a word, 
that we are affected with sensible impressions ; and how are we con- 
cerned any further ? I see this cherry ; I feel it ; I taste it ; and I am 
sure nothmg cannot be seen, or felt, or tasted ; it is therefore real. Take 
away the sensations of softness, moisture, redness, tartness, and you take 
away the cherry.” All this is equally true, and equally conceivable, 
whether the combined sensations which indicate to us the existence of 
the cherry, be the effect of the immediate agency of God, or of the 
impulse of matter upon our minds; and to the lives of men there is no 
greater danger in adopting the former than the latter opinion. The 
good bishop should Iiavc stopped here, and not endeavoured to prove 
that matter cannot possibly exist. But this he also attempted to do 
and, as we think, completely failed. 

We do not know that the question raised by Berkeley has been more 
satisfactorily disposed of, than in an article on Drummond’s ‘ Academi- 
cal Questions,’ in the 7tli volume of the * Edinburgh Review,’ from 
which the following is an extract: — “We think that the existence of 
external objects is not necessarily implied in the phenomena of percep- 
tion ; but we think that there is no complete proof of their non-exis- 
tence, and that philosophy, instead of being benefited, would be sub- 
jected to needless embarrassments by the assumption of the ideal theory. 
The reality of external existences is not necessarily implied in the 
phenomena of perception ; because we can easily imagine that our im- 
pressions and conceptions might have been exactly as they are, although 
matter had never been created. Belief, we know, to be no infallible 
criterion of actual existence; and it is impossible to doubt, that we 
might have been so framed as to receive all the impressions which we 
now ascribe to the agency of external objects, from the mechanism of 
our own minds, or the particular volition of the Deity. The pheno- 
mena of dreaming, and of some species of madness, seem to afford ex- 
perimental proofs of the possibility we have now stated, and demonstrate, 
in our apprehension, that perception, as we have defined it, (e, e. an 
apprehension and belief of external existences,) does not necessarily 
imply the independent reality of its objects. It is absurd to say that 
we have the same evidence for the existence of external objects, that 
we have for the existence of our own sensations. It is quite plain, that 
our belief in the former is founded altogether on our consciousness of 
the latter; and that the evidence of this belief is consequently of a 
secondary nature. We cannot doubt of the existence of our sensations, 
without being guilty of the grossest contradiction ; but we may doubt 
of the existence of the material Avorld, without any contradiction at all. 
If we annihilate our sensations, we annihilate ourselves ; and, of course, 
leave no being to doubt or to reason. If we annihilate the external 
world, we still leave entire all those sensations and perceptions which a 
different hypothesis would refer to its mysterious agency on our minds. 
On the other hand, it is certainly going too far to assert, that tiie non- 
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existence of matter is proved by sucb evidence as necessarily to com- 
mand our assent; since it evidently implies no contradiction to suppose 
that such a tiling as matter may exist, and that an omnipotent being 
might make us capable of discovering its qualities. The instinctive 
and insurmountable belief that we have of its existence, certainly is not 
to be surrendered, merely because it is possible to suppose it erroneous, 
or difficult to comprehend how a material and an immaterial substance 
can act upon each other. The evidence of this universal and irresistible 
belief is not to be altogether disregarded ; and, unless it can be shown 
that it leads to contradictions and absurdities, the utmost length that 
philosophy can warrantably go, is to conclude that it may be delusive ; 
but that it may also be true. The rigorous maxim, of giving no faith 
to any thing short of direct and immediate consciousness, seems more 
calculated, we think, to perplex than to simplify our philosophy, and 
will run us up, in two vast strides, to the very brink of absolute annihi- 
lation. We deny the existence of the material world, because we have 
not for it the primary evidence of consciousness, and because the clear 
conception and indestructible belief we have of it, may be fallacious, for 
any thing we can prove to the contrary. This conclusion annihilates 
at once all external objects; and, among them, our own bodies, and 
the bodies and minds of all other men ; for it is quite evident that we 
can have no evidence of the existence of other minds, except through 
the mediation of the matter they are supposed to animate ; and if matter 
be nothing more than an affection of our own minds, there is an end to 
the existence of every other. This first step, therefore, reduces the 
whole universe to the mind of the individual reasoner, and leaves no 
existence in nature but one mind, with its complement of sensations 
and ideas. The second step goes still further ; and no one can hesitate 
to take it, who has ventured deliberately on the first. If our senses 
may deceive us, so may our memory ; — if we will not believe in the 
existence of matter, because it is not vouched by internal consciousness, 
and because it is conceivable that it should not exist, we cannot con- 
sistently believe in the reality of any past impression, for which, in like 
manner, we cannot have the direct evidence of consciousness, and of 
which our present recollection may possibly be fallacious. Even upon 
the vulgar hypothesis, we know that memory is much more deceitful 
than perception ; and there is still greater hazard in assuming the reality 
of any past existence from our present recollection of it, than in relying 
on the reality of a present existence from our immediate perception. 
If we discredit our memory, however, and deny all existence of which 
we have not a present consciousness or sensation, it is evident that we 
roust annihilate our own personal identity, and refuse to believe that 
we had thought or sensation at any previous moment. There can be 
no reasoning, therefore, nor knowledge, nor opinion ; and we must end 
by virtually annihilating ourselves, and denying that any thing whatso- 
ever exists in nature, but the present solitary and momentary impres- 
sion.'* 

In the year 1713, Berkeley visited Eondon for the purpose of print- 
ing his ‘Dialogues between Hy las and Philonous,’ already mentioned. 
The year preceding, be had printed three sermons in support of the 
doctrine of passive obedience, a subject to which, he says, lie was led by 
the perusal of Locke’s treatises of government. These sermons w^ere. 
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the eause of his being introduced to Queen Anne, and obtained for him. 
also the reputation of being a Jacobite. While in the metropolis, he 
gained the acquaintance and friendship of the earl of Peterborough, 
Swift, Arbuthnot, Pope, Addison, and Steele. Sir Richard Steele had 
just commenced the ‘ Guardian,’ and, it is said, procured Berkeley’s 
assistance on the terras of a guinea and a dinner for every paper that 
he contributed. Of these papers the greater portion are employed 
in defending Christianity against the attacks of the free-thinkers, 
and especially against Collins. In November, 1713, Mr Berkeley 
accompanied the earl of Peterborough’s embassy to Sicily, in the quality 
of chaplain and secretary; and during his absence on this occasion, 
he became senior fellow of his college, and was, in 1717, created D.D., 
by diploma. 

Upon his return to England, in August, 17 14, he was seized with 
fever. Arbuthnot, who attended him, speaking of his convalescence, 
in a letter to Swift, says : “ Poor philosopher Berkeley has now the 
idea of health, which w'as very hard to produce in him ; for he had an 
idea of a strange fever on him so strong, that it was very hard to destroy 
it by introducing a contrary one.” With the dismissal of ministers, 
which had taken place during Berkeley’s absence on the continent, his 
hopes of preferment were dissipated, and he readily accepted an oifer 
of making the tour of Europe with Mr Ashe, son of the bishop of 
Clogher. As tutor to this gentleman, he passed four years upon the 
continent. While at Paris, he took the first opportunity of waiting 
upon the celebrated metaphysician, Pere Mallebranche, — a visit which, 
in its effects, proved fatal to the great French philosopher. “ Malle- 
branche had laboured for some time under an inflammation of the lungs, 
and when Berkeley appeared before him, was assiduously employed in 
cooking, in a small pipkin, a medicine for his complaint. As the system 
of Berkeley was familiar to the Frenchman, through the medium of 
translation, he seized with avidity the unexpected opportunity of con- 
versing with its author on the subject, and, entering with warmth into 
the discussion, disputed with so much energy and enthusiasm, that the 
exertion of voice rapidly increased his disorder ; and, in a few days, 
death closed the career of the virtuous and venerable Mallebranche.” 

On arriving in London, in 1721, Berkeley found the nation involved 
in universal distress by the failure of the South sea scheme. He im- 
mediately directed his mind to the subject, and rapidly put through the 
press ‘ An Essay towards preventing the ruin of Great Britain.’ Lord 
Burlington now obtained for him, through the duke of Grafton, the 
king’s grant of the deanery of Down, worth £2000 per annum. The 
lords-justices, however, recommended back for this preferment Swift’s 
Dean Daniel, celebrated for having, in a state-sermon, styled Pompey 
‘an unfortunate gentleman;’ and Berkeley, with the greatest humility, 
instantly relinquished the preferment. Lord Burlington procured for 
him afterwards the deanery of Derry, the next best in Ireland to that 
of Down. Before either of these appointments, however, Berkeley had 
obtained a singular and very unexpected accession to his property by 
the death of Esther Vanhomrigh, Swift’s far-famed Vanessa, wdth whom 
he had had only a single interview. Struck, it is probable, with his 
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affable manners and high conversational powers, that ill-used lady, 
when she renounced the idea of making Swift her heir, resolved to di- 
vide her property equally between Judge Marshall and Dr Berkeley. 
By this arrangement, Berkeley, to his great surprise, acquired the sum 
of £4000. 

Before the resignation of his fellowship for the deanery of Derry, Dr 
Berkeley had for some time meditated upon a scheme for Christianizing 
tlie wild Americans. Of this scheme, the erection of a college in the 
Bermudas formed a principal part; and with such zeal and success did 
he follow up his designs, that he obtained a parliamentary grant of 
£20,000 for the latter purpose, to which were added several large private 
subscriptions. The queen, with whom he was a great favourite, tried 
to dissuade him fi’om his project, and offered him an early bishopric if 
he would remain in the country ; but Berkeley replied, that he should 
prefer the headship of St Paul’s college at Bermudas to the primacy of 
all England. From that headship he was to enjoy a revenue of only 
£100 per annum, and was bound by his charter to resign his newly ac- 
quired deanery, worth £1100 per annum. Three junior fellows of 
Trinity college agreed to share his fate and fortunes, and relinquished 
flattering hopes of preferment at home for a settlement in the islands of 
the Atlantic ocean of £40 a year. Sir Robert Walpole, though per- 
sonally disinclined to the affair, at the command of the king, introduced 
the necessary bill, which passed with only one dissentient voice. A 
charter was accordingly granted for the erection of a college, to consist 
of a president and nine fellows, wdio ivere under the obligation to main- 
tain and educate Indian scholars at the rate of £10 per annum for each. 
Every thing now presaged the complete success of our author’s fondest 
hopes, and, in the fulness of his heart, he poured forth the following 
effusion : — 

The muse, disgusted at an age and clime 
Barron of every glorious theme, 

In distant lands now waits a better time, 

Producing subjects worthy fame. 

In happy climes, where from the genial sun 
And virgin earth such scones ensue, 

The force of art by nature seems outdone, 

And fancied beauties by the true, — 

In happy climes, the seat of innocence, 

Where nature guides, and virtue rules, 

Where men shall not impose for truth and sense, 

The pedantry of courts and schools, — 

There shall be sung another golden ago, 

The rise of empire and of arts, 

The good and great inspiring epic rage, 

The wisest heads and noblest hearts. 

Not such as Europe breeds in her decay. 

Such as she bred when fresh and young, 

When heavenly flame did animate her clay, 

By ftjture poets shall bo sung. 

Westward the course of empire takes its way, 

The four first acts already past, 

A fifth shall close the drama with the day : 

Time’s noblest offspring is the last. 
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In August, 1728j hu entered into marriage with Anne, the eldest 
daughter of Mr Forster, speaker of the Irish house of coinmous, and 
immediately thereafter he embarked for the western continent. Hav- 
ing reached Rhocle island, he took up his abode there until the arrange- 
ments for his college should be completed ; but the minister entirely 
failed in his promises, the grant was never placed in Berkeley’s hands, 
and, after lingering for a few years in the vain expectation of ultimately 
obtaining the promised assistance of the British government, he was 
compelled reluctantly to abandon his design and return home. At his 
departure, he presented a farm of one hundred acres, which he had 
purchased, to Yale and Harvard colleges, and this benefaction has since 
become, from the rise in the value of the property, one of the most val- 
uable endowments possessed by these leading American seminaries. 

In February, 1732, he preached before the society for the propaga^ 
tion of the gospel in foreign parts. During the same year he published 
his ‘ Minute Philosopher,’ the result of his leisure hours in America. 

It is an elegant and learned defence of religion against the systems of 
the atheist, fatalist, and sceptic. It is written in the foi’m of a dialogue, 
on the model of Plato, — a philosopher of whom he is said to have been 
very fond, and betwixt whom and Berkeley the reader may perhaps be 
able to trace not a few points of resemblance. Dr Sherlock presented 
this work to Queen Caroline, w’ho was highly delighted with it, and 
procured for him the bishopric of Cloyne, to which he was consecrated 
in May, 1734. On this see, with the exception of one winter, during 
which he attended parliament in Dublin, he resided constantly for 
eighteen years, until the declining state of his health compelled him to 
resign his episcopal functions. He was olfered, by the earl of Ches- 
terlield, the see of Clogher, which was double the value of that of 
Cloyne, and wherein, he was told, he might immediately receive fines 
to the amount of £10,000, but declined the offer, and respectfully inti- 
mated that he was resolved never to accept of a translation. 

Shortly after his arrival at Cloyne, he produced his ‘ Analyst,’ in 
which he endeavours to show that Sir Isaac Newton’s doctrine of flux- 
ions is more incomprehensible than any mystery in the Christian reli- 
gion. This controversy, which made a great noise at the time, origi- 
nated in the following circumstances. Addison, many years before, 
had given Berkeley an account of Dr Garth’s behaviour on his death- 
bed, and had told him, that amongst other things which the dying man 
said to him when he visited him, and wished to enter upon religious 
conversation with him, he had exclaimed, “ Surely, Addison, I have 
good reason not to believe these trifles, since my friend Halley, who has 
dealt so much in demonstration, assures me that the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity are incomprehensible, and religion itself an imposture.” The 
principal answer to the ‘ Analyst’ was supposed to have beem written 
l)y Dr Jurin, under the title, ‘ Philalethes Cantabrigiensis.’ To this 
the bishop replied in ‘ A Defence of Free-thinking in Mathematics,’ 
which excited a second answer from Philalethes, under the title, ‘ The 
Minute Mathematician.’ 

In 1735 the bishop published his ‘ Querist,’ in which he discusses a 
number of points connected wdth the welfare of the Irish community. It 
%vas the great object of this, and of most of the other political tracts of 
its admirable, author, to persuade the people of Ireland that they had vast 
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internal resources of wealth and comfort, of which they might avail 
themselves by their own exertions, and that sloth was the only formi- 
dable evil with which they had to contend. At this time, Ireland was 
placed under many restrictions as to foreign trade, while the advantages 
of that branch of industry, over every other, were greatly exaggerated. 
According to the theory which then prevailed, foreign trade was reck- 
oned the only means of bringing money into the country ; and money 
was par excellence riches. Without money, it was thought there could 
be no circulation ; and without circulation, no industry ; therefore Ire- 
land was doomed to helpless slothfulness. Berkeley aimed at convincing 
his countrymen of this truth, that money is not riches; that riches 
consist in valuable commodities ; the possession of such things as min- 
ister to the comforts and the necessaries of society ; that money is only 
useful as facilitating the exchange of these commodities for one another; 
and that, if exchanges could be made without it, money might be dis- 
pensed with altogether. 

In 1744 he produced a singular book. Having received, as he 
thought, much benefit, while suffering under a nervous colic, from the 
use of tar-water, his benevolence incited him to make its virtues known 
to the whole world ; and, with this view, he published his * Siris, a 
chain of Philosophical Reflections and Enquiries coneerning the virtues 
of Tar- water.’ It underwent a second impression, with additions and 
amendments, in 1747 ; and was followed by ‘ Farther Thoughts on 
Tar- water,’ in 1752. This treatise, he has been heard to declare, cost 
him more labour than any other single production of his pen ; and no 
wonder, for it is in fact a dissertation de omni scibile , — curious for the 
multifarious erudition it embraces, and for the marvellous ingenuity with 
which the good bishop, while disserting on the virtues of his simple 
medicament, contrives to introduce the most profound speculations on 
philosophical and religious subjects. “ Many a vulgar critic has sneered 
at Berkeley's Siris,” says Dr Warton, “ for beginning at tar and end- 
ing with the Trinity ; incapable of observing the great art with which 
the transitions in that book are finely made, where each paragraph de- 
pends upon and arises Out of the preceding, and gradually and impercep- 
tibly leads on the reader from common objects to more remote, — ^from 
matter to spirit, — ^from earth to heaven.” 

The infirm state of the bishop’s health, — his love of lettered retire- 
ment, — and a wish to superintend the education of his son, recently 
admitted a student of Christ church, Oxford, led him to apply for leave 
to resign his bishopric in 1751, or exchange it for a canonry at Oxford. 
His wish was not complied with ; the king declaring that Dr Berkeley 
should die a bishop in spite of himself ;” but permission was granted 
to him to reside wherever he might think proper. He accordingly re- 
moved to Oxford ; but before he left Cloyne, he let the lands of his 
demesne at the rent of £200, which sum he directed to be annually 
distributed among the poor until his return. Only a few months, how- 
ever, elapsed after his arrival at Oxford, ere this great and good man 
was called to another world. On Sunday evening, the 14th of January, 
1753, as he was sitting in the midst of his family, and had just con- 
cluded an extemporaneous comment on the 15th chapter of 1st Cor- 
inthians, he was in an instant deprived of existence by a paralytic afi'ec- 
tiou of the heart. 
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Bishop Berkeley, in early life, was tall and robustly formed ; but his 
intense application to study prematurely wore down his personal graces 
and strength. His countenance was highly expressive and benign. 
Pope has summed up his moral character in one line, in which he as- 
cribes “ to Berkeley every virtue under heaven.” His intellectual 
powers were very great ; but he had, perhaps, too large a proportion of 
enthusiasm and imagination in him for the strictly philosophical tem- 
perament. 


BORN A. D. 1680. — DIED A. n. 1753. 

This learned protestant dissenter was born at Shepton-Mallet in 
Somersetshire. While yet a very young man he became minister to a con- 
siderable congregation at Portsmouth. In 1716 he accepted a call from 
the congregation assembling in the Old Jewry, London. Here he la- 
boured for seven years with great acceptance, but at length became 
incapacitated for office by a most extraordinary mental hallucination, 
brought on by grief for the loss of his wife. He imagined that God, 
by a singular exertion of Divine power, had, in a gradual manner, anni- 
hilated in him the thinking principle, and utterly divested him of con- 
sciousness ; and that thus, though he retained the human shape and the 
faculty of speech, in a manner even that appeared to others rational, he 
was, nevertheless, utterly unconscious of a single idea. Though fully pos- 
sessed by this singular fancy, he saw no inconsistency in applying him- 
self diligently to study, and even preparing some works for the press. 
A friend once called upon him, and found him engaged compiling a 
Greek and Latin dictionary. He expressed his satisfaction at perceiv- 
ing his friend so fully employed ; but Browne replied, “ I am doing 
nothing that requires a reavsonable soul; I am only making a diction- 
ary. But you know. Sir,” added he, “ thanks are due to God for every 
thing) and we should even praise him for dictionary-makers.” 

Browne’s publications are pretty numerous, and some of them dis- 
play a great variety of knowledge and considerable argumentative 
powers. To his ‘ Defence of the Religion of Nature and the Christian 
Revelation,’ he prefixed a singular preface to Queen Caroline, which 
was suppressed by his friends, but first printed by Dr Hawkesworth in 
the ‘ Adventurer,’ No. 88. It is as follows ; — 

“ Madam, — Of all the extraordinary things that have been tendered 
to your royal hand since your first happy arrival in Britain, it may 
be boldly said, what now bespeaks your majesty’s acceptance is the 
chief. Not in itself indeed ; it is a trifle unworthy your exalted rank, 
and what will hardlj' prove an entertaining amusement to one of your 
majesty’s deep penetration, exact judgment, and fine taste. But on 
account of the author, who is the first being of the kind, and yet with- 
out a name. lie w'as once a man, and of some little name, but of no 
worth, as his present unparalleled case makes but too manifest ; for by 
the immediate hand of an avenging God,Jiis very thinking substance 
has for more than seven years been continually wasting away, till it 
is wholly perished out of him, if it be not utterly come to nothing. 
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None, no not the least remembrance of its very ruins, remains ; not tlie 
shadow of an idea is left, nor any sense that, so much as one single one, 
perfect or imperfect, whole or diminished, ever did appear to a mind 
within him, or was perceived by it. Such a present from such a thing, 
however worthless in itself, may not be wholly unacceptable to your 
majesty, the author being such as history cannot parallel ; and if the 
fact, which is real and no fiction, nor wrong conceit, obtains credit, it 
must be recorded as the most memorable, and indeed astonishing event 
in the reign of George the Second, that a tract composed by such a 
thing was pi'esented to the illustrious Caroline ; his royal consort need 
not be added ; fame, if I am not misinformed, will tell that with plea- 
sure to all succeeding times. He has been informed that your majesty’s 
piety is as genuine and eminent as your excellent qualities are great 
and conspicuous. This can, indeed, be truly known to the great searcher 
of hearts only. He alone, who can look into them, can discern if they 
are sincere, and the main intention corresponds with the appearance 5 
and your majesty cannot take it amiss, if such an author hints that His 
secret approbation is of infinitely greater value than the commendation 
of men, who may be easily mistaken, and are too apt to flatter their 
superiors. But if he has been told the truth, such a case as his will 
certainly strike your majesty with astonishment, and may raise that 
commiseration in your royal breast, which he has in vain endeavoured 
to excite in those of his friends ; who, by the most unreasonable and 
ill-founded conceit in the world, have imagined that a thinking being 
could, for seven years together, live a stranger to its own powers, exer- 
cises, operations, and state, and what the Great God has been doing in 
it and to it. If your majesty, in your most retired address to the King 
of kings, should think of so singular a case, you may, perhaps, make it 
your devout request, that the reign of your beloved sovereign and con« 
sort may be renowned to all posterity by the recovery of a soul now in 
the utmost ruin, the restoration of one utterly lost at present amongst 
men. And should this case afifect your royal breast, you will recom- 
mend it to the piety and prayers of all the truly devout, who have the 
honour to be known to your majesty; many such doubtless there are ; 
though courts are not usually the places where the devout resort, or 
where devotion reigns. And it is not improbable, that multitudes of 
the pious throughout the land may take a ease to heart, that under 
your majesty’s patronage comes thus recommended. Could such a fa- 
vour as this restoration be obtained from heaven by the prayers of your 
majesty, with what a transport of gratitude would the recovered being 
tlirow himself at your majesty’s feet, and, adoring the Divine power and 
grace, profess himself, — Madam, your majesty's most obliged and duti- 
ful servant." 


BOHN A. D. 1663. — WED A. D. 1755. 

Tins excellent prelate was born at Burton in Cheshire, in 1663- Ho 
received his first education at a private school in the city of Chester. 
He then went to Dublin and entered Tj-inity college, where he took his 
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degrees in arts, and remained till 1686, when he was ordained deacon 
by the bishop of Kildare. 

Towards the close of that year he came over to England, having ac- 
cepted of a curacy in the parish of Winwick in Lancashire, under his 
maternal uncle, Dr Sherlock. The income of this curacy was only 
£30 ; but the young incumbent managed to devote a considerable part 
of it to charitable purposes. In 1689 he obtained priest’s orders ; and 
in 1692 became domestic chaplain to the earl of Derby, and preceptor 
to that nobleman’s son, Lord Strange. 

In 1697 he was, to use his own words, “ forced into the bishopric of 
the isle of Man.” He would have declined the dignity ; but the arch-' 
bishop of Canterbury would not listen to his representations of unfitness 
and dread of responsibility. Although his episcopal revenues did not 
exceed £300 per annum, yet he contrived not only to support the dig- 
nity of his station, but to rebuild the palace at an expense of £1,400,-- 
to erect a chapel at Castleton,: — to establish parochial libraries,— -to im- 
prove the agriculture of the island, — and to relieve many of the dis- 
tressed among its inhabitants. Shortly after his appointment to the 
bishopric, he was offered by his patron, the earl of Derby, a rich living 
in Yorkshire, which he might have held in comme/tda/n with his see ; 
but, being hostile to pluralities and non-residence, he declined to ac- 
cept it. 

In 1699 Bishop Wilson published a small tract, in Manx and Eng- 
lish, entitled, ' The Principles and Duties of Christianity for the use of 
the Island.’ Tliis was the first work ever printed in the vernacular 
dialect of the isle of Man. Some years afterwards he had the churcli- 
catechism printed for popular use in the same manner. Meanwhile, the 
diligence with which he applied himself to the discharge of his episcopal 
functions was most exemplary. Both by exhortation and example he 
laboured to animate his clergy to the regular and faithful discharge of 
their pastoral duties ; with this view, he had them frequently assembled 
in convocation at his palace, to consult with them as to the state of their 
respective charges, and the best means of rendering their ministry effi- 
cient and operative upon the rude and ignorant islanders. Soon after 
his arrival on the island, he drew up a set of ecclesiastical constitutions 
for the regulation of his diocese, with which Lord-chancellor King — 
himself a zealous student of ecclesiastical antiquities, and a zealous ad- 
vocate for the restoration of primitive discipline — ^was so highly grati- 
fied, that he declared, that “ if the ancient discipline of the church were 
lost, it might be found again, in pretty nearly its original purity, in the 
isle of Man.” 

We lose sight of the good bishop for several years, until we find him, 
in tTanuary, 1721, adopting very decided measures against the intro- 
duction of ‘ The Independent Whig ' into his diocese. He denounced 
it as a dangerous and immoral publication, and even caused several 
copies of it to be seized. His zeal in this affair certainly exceeded the 
bounds of prudence, and placed him in hostility to the civil governor 
of the island. A copy of ‘ The Independent Whig ’ had been sent as 
a present to the public library. The bishop ordered the keeper to put 
it aside, and not allow it to appear in the library. Complaint was 
made against the keeper to the governor, who took up the case warmly, 
and committed the keeper to prison, Tlie bishop remonstrated, and 
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urged that he had the king’s commands to suppress every thing of an 
irreligious tendency throughout his diocese. The governor replied, that 
in this matter the hishop was stepping beyond his jurisdiction, and re- 
minded him that he had omitted to use the form of prayer composed in 
the time of the rebellion of 1715, though that was a duty equally en- 
joined upon him by his majesty’s commands. The issue of this affair 
was, that the book was produced, and the keeper set at liberty. Soon 
after this a more serious altercation betwixt these two high dignitaries 
took place. The governor’s wife had been found guilty of defamation, 
but declining to make an apology to the parties, was pronounced con- 
tumacious, and interdicted by the bishop from church privileges. His 
archdeacon, however, who was also chaplain to the governor, admitted 
the lady to the communion-table, whereupon the bishop suspended him. 

The governor now thought himself entitled to interfere, and, irritated 
at the afiront offered his wife, fined the bishop and his two vioars-gene- 
ral for neglect of duty ; and, upon their refusing to pay the fines, sent 
all the three to prison. The islanders, who loved their bishop, it would 
appear, more than their governor, now rose en masse and threatened 
some acts of violence, from which they were only dissuaded by the ex- 
hortations of the bishop himself, addressed to them from the grated 
window of his prison. The case was heard before the lords-justices in 
July, 1723, when the proceedings of the governor were declared ille- 
gal, and his sentences I'eversed. The king promised to defray the 
bishop’s expenses out of the privy purse ; but the promise was never 
fulfilled, and the bishop was left to defray the greater part of them him- 
self. He was indeed offered the bishopric of Exeter as a solatium, but j 

he could not be prevailed upon to leave his beloved islanders,* and he | 

rejected several very flattering offers with equal constancy. This af- ! 

fair with the governor kept the bishop in London for above a year and 
a half, during which time he won golden opinions from all ranks, and 
was honoured with many marks of royal favour. 

On the death of the earl of Derby, witliout issue, in 1739, the lord- 
ship of Man, as a barony in fee, became the property of the duke of 
Athol, who threatened to deprive the clergy of their livings by claiming 
the. whole impropriations. This measure was, however, defeated by the 
bishop, who, after a most laborious search, succeeded in bringing tc 
light the deeds of conveyance by a former earl of Derby to Bishop 
Barrow, who bad purchased a third of the impropriations for the sup- 
port of the clergy. 

Bishop Wilson attained his ninety-third year, in the possession of all 
his mental faculties. He died, in consequence of the effects of a cold, in 
March, 1 755 ; leaving it to his successor to complete the translation and 
publication of the Scriptures in the Manx language, which he had be- 
gun, but of which he had only accomplished the translation of the four 
gospels, and the publication of Matthew’s gospel. 

Bishop Wilson was one of the most nearly apostolic men that ever 
wore a mitre. His life was entirely devoted to the promoting of the 
spiritual interests, and the overlooking the temporal welfare also of the 
Manx population. His manners were simple and unaffected, and his 
benevolence unbounded. It is believed that he gave away the greater 
part of his very moderate revenues in charity. 
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BORN A. D. 1691.— DIED A. D. 1755. 

This prelate was bom at the vicarage of Piiihoe, near Excterj on 
the 30th of January, 1691, His father was the incumbent of that place. 
Ho entered Exeter college, Oxford, in 1707, and was admitted a pro- 
bationary fellow, upon Sir William Petre’s foundation, in 1710. lu 
June, 1714, he was chosen prelector, or moderator, in philo.sophy. 

Having taken orders, he entered upon the curacy of Fetchara in 
Surrey, but was obliged to resign that charge in a short time on ac- 
count of delicate health. He now returned to his university, and be- 
came a tutor in his own college. In 1722 he published a discourse on 
‘ The Natui’e, Possibility, and Certainty of Miracles,’ which was very 
favourably received, in 1724 he published another discourse with 
this title, ‘ The Mysteries of the Christian lleligion credible.’ This 
piece was also very highly thought of, and recommended him to the 
attention of Bishop Gibson, who obtained for him the appointment of 
Whitehall-prcacher. Soon afterwards 'tlie lord-chancellor presented 
him with the rectory of St Clements, Oxford. In 1725 he published 
a visitation-sermon, preached before the bishop of Oxford. It was en- 
titled, ' The Case of subscription to Articles of religion considered,’ 
and was frequently referred to during the pending debate on that sub- 
ject, in which some of the keenest controversialists of the day were en- 
gaged. Conybeare’s position in this discourse is, that “ every one who 
subscribes articles of religion does thereby engage, not only not to dis- 
pute or contradict tbeni, but his subscription amounts to an approba- 
tion of, and assent to, tlie truth of the doctrines therein contained, in 
the very sense in which the compilers are supposed to have understood 
them.” 

Dr Conybeare succeeded Dr Hole, in the headship of Exeter college, 
in 1730. In 1732 ho published his famous ‘ Defence of Revealed Re- 
ligion,’ in answer to Tindal’s work. Warburton thought very highly of 
this performance ; and it is perhaps the best of the four best answers 
which Tindal received.* 

On the death of Dr Bradshaw, bishop of Bristol, and dean of Christ 
church, Oxford, Dr Conybeare was appointed to succeed him in the 
latter dignity; but it was not till the latter end of 1750 that he attained 
the mitre. On the translation of Dr Butler to the sec of Durham, Dr 
Conybeare was appointed to the bishopric of Bristol. He did not, 
however, long enjoy his new dignity, dying on the 13th of July, 1755. 

* Tlie other three were: — Forster’s ‘ Usefulness, Truth, and Excellency, of the Chris- 
iian Hot elation Loland’s ‘ Answer to a late book, entitl^^, Christianity as old as the 
Creation and Simon Browne’s ‘ Defence of the Religion of Nature, and the Christian 
Kevelation.’ 
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Aethue Ashley Sykes, a celebrated polemical divine of the 
church of England, was bora in London about the year 1684, and 
educated at St Paul’s school by Mr Postlethway, He was admitted of 
Corpus Christi college, Cambridge, on the 15th of April, 1701, under 
the tutorship of Dr Kidman, the first who introduced into that univer- 
sity Locke’s great essay as a text-book. He took the degree of B. A. 
in 1704, and proceeded to that of M. A. in 1708. His first employ- 
ment after leaving college was as an assistant in St Paul’s school. From 
this situation he was preferred, on the presentation of the duchess of 
Bedford, to the vicarage of Godmersbam in Kent, to which he was 
collated by Dr Tennison. 

In the year 1712, Dr Thomas Brett published a sermon, with a pre- 
face addressed to dissenters, entitled, ‘ The Extent of Christ’s Commis- 
sion to Baptize,’ in which he laboured to prove that dissenting teachers 
could not, on the authority of the laws of Clu'ist’s kingdom, administer 
Christian baptism, or either of the sacraments of the Christian church; 
and that none but such as had received episcopal ordination can be re- 
garded as lawfully called to the ivork of the ministry, Mr Sykes re* 
[jlied to Dr Brett in a short ‘ Letter,’ in W'hich he admits the expe- 
diency of episcopal ordination, and that episcopacy has the ■warrant of 
scripture ; but denies that the want of such ordination can affect the 
validity of the ordinances or offices performed by others. In 1714 
Mr Sykes was instituted to the rectory of Dry-Drayton in Cambridge- 
shire. 

In 1715 he published a tract, entitled ‘The Innocency of Error 
asserted and vindicated.’ The doctrines asserted in this piece are, that 
no errors, if involuntary, are or can be punishable ; and that no heresy 
is so destructive of religion as a wicked life ; no schism so damnable as 
a course of sin. The first argument adduced is, that in all perceptions 
the mind itself is passive ; and the perceptions of things being, in num- 
berless instances, quite different from what things are really in thom- 
sel^s, unless we are capable of bringing together and comparing a 
great many intermediate ideas to rectify these mistakes, we must neces- 
sarily fall into many errors. Secondly, that error, always consisting in 
a mistake of the judgment, must be in its own nature involuntary. 
Thirdly, that involuntary error cannot be punishable by Goil ; for tliat 
W'ould be an impeachment of his justice as well as mercy. Among the 
first to oppose Sykes’s views of the moral quality of error was Thomas 
Sherwell, and Potter, then bishop of Oxford. Sykes replied in a ‘ Vin- 
dication,’ ill which he\vowed himself the author of the treatise ani- 
madverted on by the bishop. Sykes’s tract passed through a third edition 
in 1729, and a fourth in 1742. 

To counteract the efforts of the high churchmen and Jacobites, Sykes 
published, in 1715, a tract, entitled ‘The Safety of the Cluirch under 
the present ministry considered,’ in which he endeavours to show that 
the ecclesiastical establishment of the country was as likely to thrive 
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under the care and protection of George I., and the dukes of Marl- 
borough and Devonshire, and Lords Townshend and Cowper, as under 
Queen Anne, the duke of Ormond, and Lords Bolingbroke and Har- 
court. His next pamphlet was intended as a persuasive to moderation 
in religious disputes. He maintains in it that subscription is by no 
means to be regarded as implying uniformity of opinion; the sense, he 
says, which such as require subscriptions accept and tolerate is the 
rule of subscription ; and, as the church accepts and tolerates contrary 
opinions, she evidently does not conceive identity of opinion necessarj'- 
to her tranquillity. This doctrine was very ably replied to by the 
author of ‘ The Confessional.’ 

In 1716 Mr Sykes produced two political pamphlets, one of them, 
a plea for the suspension of the triennial bill, and the other- entitled, 

‘ The Thanks of an honest clergyman for Mr Paul’s speech at Tyburne.’ 
William Paul was a non-juring clergyman, who retained his living of 
Orton, in Leicestershire, until the breaking out of the rebellion in 1715, 
when he joined the earl of Mar’s forces. He was at the battle of 
Preston, but behaved with great pusillanimity. He was taken, pled 
guilty, and was condemned. Immediately after his execution, his letters 
written to the archbishop of Canterbury and Lord Townshend, and his 
petition to the king, all abject productions in the extreme, were pub- 
lished ; and to these were added his speech at Tyburne, in which he 
contradicted all that he had so solemnly professed a few days before, 
while suing for mercy. In the same year, he also published ‘ An 
Answer to the Non-juror’s charge of Schism upon tlie Church of Eng- 
land.’ 

On the publication of the bishop of Bangor’s ‘ Preservative against 
the Principles and Practices of the Non-jurors,’ and his sermon on the 
nature of Christ’s kingdom, Sykes descended into the polemical arena 
as an auxiliary of Hoadly’s. ‘ He selected Dean Sherlock for his anta- 
gonist, and proved a very formidable assailant. 

In the latter end of 1718, Mr Sykes was instituted to the rectory of 
Rayleigh in Essex, and soon afterwards was appointed to the afternoon 
preachership at St James’s chapel. We now find him involving himself 
in Dr Bentley’s famous quarrels with his university. On this occasion 
Middleton and Sykes assailed each other with very harsh terms. Sykes 
wrote ‘ The case of Dr Bentley truly stated,’ and Middleton in ‘ Some 
Remarks’ upon this pamphlet, “was led to exceed all the bouiids;-fcof 
decorum.” 

After a brief controversy with Mr Rogers on church power, in answer 
to his discourse on the visible and invisible church of Christ, Mr Sykes 
got engaged with a very formidable antagonist, Dr Waterland, on the 
case of Arian subscription ; and, when yet defending himself against 
Waterland, he undertook the cause of the quakers, while a bill was 
depending in parliament for relieving them fronpi oaths. The London 
clergy petitioned against the passing of this bill, "Sieging that it would 
endanger the legal maintenance of the clergy by tithes, that it would 
endanger the administration of justice, and that it was xmcalled for, as 
instances were rfire in which any quaker had refused the solemn affir- 
mation prescribed in the 7th and 8th of William III. The house of 
lords rejected the petition, but it was countenanced by a protest, signed 
by twenty lords, among whom were Sir William Dawes, archbishop of 
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York, Bishop Atterbury, and Dr Potter. Mr Sykes addressed a letter 
to the petitioning clergy, signed Joshua Fr’eeman, in which he vindi- 
cates the right of the quakers to the relief sought for. 

In 1723 he was made precentor of Winchester cathedral, in whicli 
Hoadly at the same time collated him to a prebend. In 1725 he pub- 
lished his ‘ Essay, pu the Truth of the Christian Religion,’ in answer to 
Collins. In 1726 he proceeded to the degree of S.T.P., at Cambridge, 
on vvhich^ occasion, it is said, with some confusion of metaphoi', “ he 
stood like a sturdy oak, to receive and return back the fiery darts of 
the orthodox." 

On the publication of Dr Samuel Clarke’s ‘ Exposition of the Cate- 
chism,’ after the author’s death in 1729, and of Dr Waterland’s remarks 
thereon, Dr Sykes stepped forward in defence of the ‘Exposition,’ and, 
in the course of his argument, threw out some views of the design and 
efficacy of the Lord’s supper, which appeared to Waterland highly 
erroneous. The argument maintained by Sykes, after Clarke, was, 
“that the sacrament of the supper, and all other positive institutions, 
had the nature only of means to an end ; and that, therefore, they were 
never to be compared with moral virtues, nor can ever be of any use 
or benefit without them.” Dr Waterland’s argument was, “ that the 
sacraments are not merely means of virtue and holiness, but duties 
essential to the Christian covenant, and out of which all other Christian 
duties thrive and grow, so as to bo productive of virtues, rather than 
instrumental to them.” 

The controversy with Waterland was scarcely closed, before Dr 
Sykes was engaged in another with Messrs Wliiston, Chapman, and 
Douglass, on the eclipse which happened at our Saviour’s passion. 
Early in the year 1736, he appeared as an advocate for the repeal of 
the corporation and test acts. In the next year, he published an ‘In- 
quiry into the meaning of the Demoniacs jn the New Testament,’ which 
was replied to by Dr Twells. In 1739 Dr Sykes was advanced to 
the deanery of St Burien, in Cornwall, and next year be was collated 
to a prebend of Winchester. In this last year ho published a work on 
the principles and connection of natural and revealed religion. In his 
preface to this book he says, that his design is “ so to treat of religion, 
both natural and revealed, as to deduce it from its first principles, and 
to show that they are both rational and worthy of every serious man’s 
at^ntion, and to represent them in such a manner as may show wliat 
^ound there is for a rational faith." Warburton attacked Sykes for 
denying the theory of a double interpretation of prophecy, in tliis last- 
mentioned work ; and Sykes defended himself, and then proceeded to 
retaliate in an ‘ Examination ’ of .some of the positions laid down in the 
‘ Divine Legation.’ Among his subsequent productions were, ‘ An 
Essay on the Nature, Design, and Origin, of Sacrifices ‘ Two Ques- 
tions previous to Dr Middleton’s Free Inquiry impartially considered 
and ‘ A Paraphrase Notes upon the Epistle to the Hebi-ews.’ 

Dr Sykes died on the 23d of December, 1756. In private life. Dr 
“ Sykes was of easy and obliging manners. In his person he was of low 
stature, and inclined to corpulency. His numerous writings amply 
evidence his accurate and varied learning, and strong powers of mind. 
It is to be regretted that, in more than one important point, Dr Sykes 
should have held very heterodox opinions. 
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Thomas Herring ivas the son of the Rev. John Herring, rector of 
Walsokeu in Norfolk. He received his education at Wisbeach school 
and Jesus’ college, Cambridge. In 1716 he obtained a fellovvsliip of 
Corpus Christi college. He took orders in 1719, and was successively 
minister of the several parishes of Great Sheeford, Stow, and Trinity 
in Cambridge. In 1722 lie became domestic chaplain to Bishop Fleet- 
wood, who presented him to the rectories of Rettenden in Essex, and 
Barclay in Hertfordshire. In 1726 he was appointed Lincoln’s-iim 
preacher, and soon after chaplain in ordinai-y to the king. 

He was elevated to the bishopric of Bangor in 1737 ; and, on the 
death of Blackburn, archbishop of York, was translated to that see. 
His elevation to the see of Canterbury took place in 1747, on the death 
of Dr Potter. 

His grace was a man of moderate principles and moderate attain- 
ments, tie owed his early popularity to a fine pulpit-manner; his 
subsequent elevation in the church was chiefly the result of circum- 
stances unconnected with the individual himself. He died in 1767. 
Dean Swift, in revenge for his having denounced the ‘ Beggar’s Opera’ 
from the pulpit, calls him “a stupid, injudicious, and prostitute divine.”^ 


BORN A, D. 1713.— DIED A. D. 1758. 

The author of so popular a work as the ‘ Meditations and Contem- 
plations,' can scarcely be overlooked in such a work as the present, 
although many divines of much higher talent must pass without a no- 
tice in our limited catalogue of English divines. 

Hervey was born at Hardingstone, near Northampton, in February, 
1713, and was educated at Northampton and Oxford. While at the 
university he was a diligent, if not a highly and distinguished student. 
In 1736 he became his father’s curate. He afterwards held the two 
livings of Wcston-Favel and Collingtree. He died in 1758. 

Hervey was a truly pious and benevolent man. He published sev- 
eral works in his short lifetime ; the best knowm of which are the work 
already named, and the series of dialogues betwixt ‘ Theron and Aspa- 
sio.’ The latter work contains some rather inaccurate and misleading 
views on the .subject of imputation, which have been very ably pointed 
out and confuted by Bellamy, an American di^nc of the school of 
Jonathan Edwards. The ‘ Meditations and Contemplations’ have passed 
through many editions, but have long ceased to be regarded as master- 
pieces of sentimental diction. Their best feature is the devout sjiirit 
which they everywhere breathe. 
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BORN A, D, 1693. — DIEB A. D, 1766. 

This eminent dissenting clergyman was born at Hungerfovd in 
Berkshire, where his father was pastor of a dissenting congregation, in 
1693. He was educated for the ministry under Mr Jones of Tewkes- 
bury, who numbered among his pupils, Butler, afterwards bishop of 
Durham; and Seeker, afterwards archbishop of Canterbury. 

In 1716 he was chosen minister of a presbyterian congregation at 
Peckham, in the neighbourhood of London. In 1725 he published a 
‘ Vindication of the Christian Religion, in answer to the objections of 
Collins.’ In 1726 he transferred his services as a preacher to the Old 
Jewry congregation. 

While on a visit to Scotland, in company with the earl of Findlater 
and Scafield, he received the diploma of D.D.both from Edinburgh and 
Glasgow. The publication of a very infamous pamphlet, entitled ‘ The 
History of the Man after God’s own heart,’ excited Chandler to pro- 
duce his ‘ Critical History of the Ufe of David,’ a work of considerable 
reputation in theological literature. Besides the works we have men- 
tioned, Dr Ciiandler wrote a number of treatises, chiefly on points of 
theology and the prevailing controversies of the day. Four volumes 
of his sermons were edited by Dr Amory. He died in 1766, 


BORN A. D. 1676. — DIED A. D. 1761. 

John Hoadly, grandfather of Benjamin Hoadly, the subject of the 
present memoir, emigrated to America about the year 1639. The 
family remained in‘ that place fourteen years, and then went back to 
England. From that period little is known of the grandfather, except 
that he became chaplain to the garrison of Edinburgh castle. His son 
Samuel was educated at Edinburgh, and at an early £^e commenced 
the employment of schoolmaster. He followed this vocation in difter- 
ent places, till he was called to be head-master of the public school at 
Norwich, which station he held during tlie remainder of his life. He 
was the friend and correspondent of Graevius, and several of his letters 
to that eminent critic have been preserved. 

Benjamin Hoadly, son of Samuel Hoadly, was born at Westerham, 
Kent, November Mth, 1676, while his father was teacher of a private 
school in that place. ^He continued under his father’s tuition till he 
entered the university of Cambridge, as a pensioner of Catherine hall. 
We hear little of him at the university, except that he took his degrees 
in due course, was elected fellow, and discharged the office of tutor 
with much credit for two years. During the lirst years of his life ho 
^ was of a sickly constitution, and seldom in good health. By an acci- 
'' dent also he contracted a lameness which never left him. He alw'ays 
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walked with a cane, or a crutch, and then with difficulty. But his con- 
stitution gaincjd vigour as he advanced in age. 

Ho took orders in 1700, and appointed lecturer of St Mildred 
ill tlie Poultry, London. This appointment Iiq retained for ton years. 
Tlie income was very small, and through the kindness of Dr William 
Sherlock, dean of St Paul’s, he obtained in addition the rectory of St 
looter’s Poor, Broad street, in 1704. He soon began to be distinguish- 
ed by his writings and sermons in vindication of natural and revealed 
religion, and of the principles of civil and religious liberty. In 1709 he 
was engaged in a dispute with Dr Atterbury, concerning passive obe- 
dience, occasioned by that divine’s Latin sermon, entitled ‘ Concio ad 
Clerum Londinensem, habita in Ecclesia S. Elphegi.’ The doctor, in 
a pamphlet entitled ‘ Some proceedings in Convocations A. D. 1705, 
faithfully represented,’ had charged Hoadly, whom he snecringly calls 
“ the modest and moderate Mr Hoadly,” with “ treating the body of the 
established clergy with language more disdainful and reviling than it 
would have become him to have used towards his Presbyterian antag- 
onist upon any provocation ; charging them with rebellion in the 
church, whilst he himself was preaching it up in the state.” This in- 
duced Hoadly to set about a particular examination of Dr Atterbury’s 
Latin sermon ; which he did in a piece, entitled ‘ A large Answer to 
Dr Atterbury’a charge of rebellion,’ &c. ; wherein he endeavours to 
lay open the doctor’s artful management of the controversy, and to let 
the reader into his true meaning and design. This ‘ Answer’ was added 
to another treatise, entitled ‘ The Original and Institution of Civil Go- 
vernment discussed, viz. 1. An Examination of the Patriarchal Go- 
vernment. 2 . A defence of Mr Hooker’s Judgment, &e, against the 
Objections of several late Writers.’ lu this debate Mr Hoadly signal- 
ized himself in a very high degree ; and, immediately after the publica- 
tion of the last work, his constant labours in the cause of civil and re- 
ligious liberty were most honourably distinguished by a vote of the 
house of commons in his favour, expressed in these terras ; “ Resolved, 
1. That the Reverend Mr Benjamin Hoadly, rector of St Peter’s 
Poor, London, for having often justified the principles on which her 
majesty and the nation proceeded in the late happy Revolution, has 
justly merited the favour and recommendation of this house. 2- That 
an humble address be presented to her majesty, that she would be gra- 
ciously pleased to bestow some dignity in the church on Mr Hoadly, 
for his eminent services both to the church and state.” The queen 
promised to comply with the wishes of the house, but she never found 
an opportunity to fulfil her promise. By Mrs Howland ho was pre- 
sented to the rectory of Streatham, Surrey. As a qualification for thia 
appointment he became chaplain to the duke of Bedford. The 
degree of D. D. was conferred on him by Archbishop Wake ; and 
when George 1. came to the throne ho was appointed king’s chaplain. 
He had warmly espoused the cause of the Hanovel succession, and de- 
served the patronage of a family whose interests he had so earnestly de- 
fended. In 1715 he was advanced to the bishopric of Bangor; and, 
in the course of the twenty years following, he was appointed succes- 
sively Bishop of Hereford, Salisbury, and Winchester. He died in 1761, 
at his residence in Chelsea, aged eighty-ftve years. 

Bishop Hoadly was twice married, apd had five children. One of 
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his sons became an eminent physician, and was the author of several 
works of merit in his profession, as well as of the popular comedy called 
‘ The Suspicious Husband." He died before his father. Another 
son, John Hoadly, obtained considerable preferment in the church ; and, 
after his father’s death, published a complete collection of his works in 
three folio volumes. It is remarkable that on the death of this person 
the name of Hoadly became extinct. The younger brother of bishop 
Hoadly, who was primate of Ireland, left no male descendants. 

Justice could hardly be done to a biographical notice of Hoadly, 
without detailing many of the most important events in England, both 
ecclesiastical and civil, for nearly half a century. His writings had a 
wide and powerful influence, and contributed much to give a tone to 
public sentiment and feeling. They were admirably suited to the 
times ; and, in the multitude of topics which they embrace, we always 
discover the same strong intellect, clear perception, forcible argument, 
and plain practical sense. In religion he admitted no authority but 
the scriptures ; in civil government he built every thing upon tlie 
foundation of liberty aud right. This was a bold stand to take at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century ; and, to maintain it with dignity, 
required a firmness and zeal, as well as a weight of talents, not among 
the attributes of a common mind. 

Hoadly’s earliest writings ai'e chiefly devoted to a defence of the rea- 
sonableness of conformity to the church of England. On this subject 
ho was engage-d in a controversy with Calamy. Hoadly argued for con- 
formity on protestant principles, and not from the traditionary notion 
of hereditary right, nor from the pretence of any authority in the church, 
except what it derived from the good conduct aud worthy character of 
its ministers. He desired peace and union, and attempted to show, 
that, whatever might be the abuses of the established church, they were 
not such as to interfere with the essentials of religion, nor as ought to 
drive any serious Christian from its outward forms and usages. He did 
not make it his object so much to prove the truth of doctrines, or the pro- 
priety of particular ceremonies, as to show, on the ground assumed by dis- 
senters themselves, that no doctrines or ceremonie of the church were a 
necessary bar to such a conformity as would insure peace and harmony 
among Christians. This was stating the argument on broad and liberal 
principles. It was pursued with candour and forcible reasoning ; but 
it will scarcely be denied, that the author sometimes lays a heavy tax 
on his ingenuity, and refines upon his subject in a manner more plausi- 
ble than convincing. The discussion, how^ever, was serviceable to the 
interests of religion. It excited public attention, and Hoadly next enter- 
ed the lists of controversy with Bishop Atterbury, respecting the ten- 
dency of virtue and morality to promote the present happiness of man. 
In a published sermon Atterbury had maintained, that if tliere were no 
life after the present, the condition of man- would be worse than that of 
the brutes, and that the best men would often be the most miserable. 
Hoadly considered this a dangerous doctrine, and opposed to the nature 
and true dignity of virtue. He proved it to be a sound position in 
morals, that virtue will always be in some degree its own reward, and 
that, under any conditions of human existence, the best men will be on 
the whole most happy. The controversy took a wide range, and several 
of Atterbury’s seritiments were attacked as unscriptural and inconsistent 
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with themselves. In short, there were but few points of agreement be- 
tween these eminent men. They disputed, as we have seen, on passive 
obedience and other topics peculiar to the religious and political state 
of the times. Hoadly was in favour of the sentence of perpetual exile 
passed against Atterbury by the house of lords, on a charge of being 
engaged in a conspiracy to restore the Stuart family. 

In the year 1717, Hoadly preached before the king his celebrated 
sermon on the " Nature of the kingdom, or church of Christ.' With this 
discourse commenced the famous Bangorian Controversy, so called 
from the circumstance of the author’s being at that time bishop of Ban- 
gor. As this sermon embraced all the important topics then pertaining 
to the relations subsisting between church and state, it brought into 
action, on one side or another, many of the most able and learned men 
in the kingdom. No controversy, probably, ever attracted so much at- 
tention for the time it continued, nor enlisted so large a number of com- 
batants. Hoadly was attacked from every quarter. He was put upon 
his defence against Sherlock, Snape, Hare, Potter, Wake, Cannon, 
Law, and a host of others. In all these contests he acquitted himself 
with great dignity and credit. It was the purpose of the author, in the 
sermon which gave occasion to this controversy, to make it appear from 
the scriptures that the kingdom of Christ is in all respects a spiritual 
kingdom, in which Christ himself is the only king and lawgiver. Tem- 
poral governments and laws have no just control in this kingdom. The 
authority of Christ and his apostles demands our undivided respect and 
submission. Human penalties and encouragements to enforce religious 
assent, are not consistent with the principles of the gospel. They may 
produce a unity of profession, but not of faith ; they may make hypo- 
crites, but not sincere Christians. These sentiments were thought by 
many to be a direct attack upon all religious establishments, and especial- 
ly on that of the church of England. They were not intended as such 
by the author. He approved of establishments under certain conditions 
and modifications, and defended most ably all that was defensible in the 
English church. Yet we cannot wonder that tenets like these should 
have met with strenuous opposition from the credulous and timid on the 
one hand, and from the discerning, bigotted, and suspicious on the other. 
So great was the offence taken by the body of the clergy at the senti- 
ments contained in this sermon, that it was resolved to proceed against 
the author in convocation, as soon as it should be convened. The lower 
house appointed a committee to draw up a representation, which was 
unanimously accepted. But when the king saw to what unreasonable 
length the clergy were suffering themselves to be carried, he exercised 
his royal authority, and prorogued the convocation before the subject 
was brought into the upper house. At this period may be dated the 
downfall of the convocation. It has never met since, except on busi- 
ness of form ; and, if the Bangorian controversy had resulted in no other 
good, it would have been no trifling achievement to destroy the power 
of this engine of persecution and ecclesiastical tyranny. “ We of the 
present day,’’ says Mr Hughes in his memoir of Sherlock, “ who happily 
are strangers to the disastrous scenes of an unsettled government, and 
are accustomed more to form our opinions from conclusions of the un- 
derstanding, whethex' rightly or wrongly drawn, than to defer implicitly 
to authority, can scaredy gain a proper notion of the heats and aninio- 
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sities which this dispute excited. To attempt it, we must take into con- 
sideration the peculiar state of parties, or rather of factions, which then 
existed both in church and state. The doctrines of the Revolution were 
at that time but partially admitted ; the Jacobites were strong in many 
parts of the kingdom, and existed in all, while they sedulously fomented 
disaffection in other parties, and attached themselves to each as it seem- 
ed disposed to encourage their pretensions ; non-jurors, non-conformists, 
and sectarians of every description, were constantly breaking out into 
acts of animosity against the established church and the government 
which protected it ; nor did the popish pretender fail to take advantage 
of these circumstances, by hovering around the coasts, stirring up re- 
bellion within the realm, and the hostility of foreign potentates from 
without. In the meantime, the country was divided generally into two 
great parties, tories and whigs, — ^terms which might be taken as syno- 
nymous^ with those of high and low churchmen, so thoroughly were 
political opinions identified with theological tenets and rules of ecclesi- 
astical discipline. The former of these, or at least the greater part of 
them, upheld the doctrines of indefeasible hereditary right, unlimited 
non-resistance, and inherent ecclesiastical authority, to a degree which 
went to chain down man’s free spirit, and render him at once the slave 
and instrument of tyranny ; a majority of the latter, on the contrary, 
in their hatred for popery, and love of that blessed Revolution which 
liberated us from its fetters, would have loosened the bands of church- 
authority inconsistently with the safety of the protestant establishment.” 
We dissent entirely from the opinion that Hoadlj’’ and his party placed 
the establishment in peril ; but the general view taken of the state of 
parties is correct and instructive. 

A short time before this controversy commenced, Hoadly wrote a 
‘ Dedication to the Pope,’ which, for a deep knowledge of human na- 
ture, for wit and grave satire, has seldom been surpassed. It was pre- 
fixed to a short treatise by Sir Richard Steele, entitled ‘ The Romish 
Ecclesiastical History of late years.’ This work professes to be a trans- 
lation of an Italian manuscript, giving an account of the ceremonies at- 
tending a canonization of saints at Rome. The original narrative is 
occasionally broken by humorous descriptions and pointed reflections 
of the translator, designed to place in a strong light the absurdity and 
imposture of those ceremonies.. The dedication appeared in Steele’s 
name, and went out to the public as bis own, although some few per- 
sons were in the secret. When the real author was generally known, 
Steele was severely censured, particularly by Hare and Swift, for shin- 
ing in this borrowed dress. Hare, as the account says, “ looked with 
an evil eye on this piece, as if his own province of wit were invaded,” 
and Swift could not let so good an opportunity pass without taking his 
usual mode of revenge by hooking the matter into a rhyme, in which 
he holds up Steele as one 

- — who owned what others writ, 

And flourished by imputed wit.” 

The Dedication never was published in Hbadly’s name during his life- 
time, but it is contained in the folio edition of his works. The follow- 

^ Not absolutely so iu every case, as we have already had occasion to remark. 
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ing is an extract from a letter written by Hoadly to Lady Sundon, 
nearly twenty years after the Dedication first appeared ; — -“ I remem- 
ber, when I last waited on you at Kensington, you were willing to see 
a certain dedication which you could not find among your books. Be 
pleased to accept of this, and, as you read it, remember that it had 
never been printed if it had not been first read over, and received the 
approbation of some of the best judges, in your parlour. Call to mind 
the excesses of joy with which Dr Clarke then received it.” This ex- 
tract, the testimony of his son, and the general consent of his friends, 
are a sufficient proof that he was the author of the Dedication, although 
he never published it with his name. 

In 1719, Bishop Hoadly published, in one vol. 8vo, ‘ The Common 
Bights of Subjects defended ; and the nature of the Sacramental Test 
considered ; in answer to the Dean of Chichester’s (Sherlock) Vindica- 
tion of the Corporation and Test Acts.’ In the preface to this very 
able performance, Hoadly says, “ The following book is an answer to 
the most plausible and ingenious defence that, I think, has ever yet 
been published, of excluding men from their acknowledged civil rights, 
upon the account of their differences in religion, or in the circumstan- 
ces of religion; and of making the sacrament of the Lord’s supper, in- 
stituted by our Lord for the remembrance of himself, the instrument of 
this exclusion, by a new human institution.” The bishop afterwards 
says, “ In the course of his work the dean is repeatedly careful to ob- 
serve, that, in vindicating the test and corporation acts, he endeavours 
to justify the legislature, and to justify the laws of his country, which, 
he represents me arraigning and condemning, I beg leave, therefore, 
liere to tell him, once for all, that there was a time when the laws of 
this country were on the side of a popish establishmenf^ and that the 
writing on any side of any law, as such, is not a thing greatly to be 
boasted of ; and that the whole of the question is, Whether the lavps we 
defend be good and just, equitable and righteous? and not, Whether 
they be the laws of the land or not ? I shall also observe, that it is so 
far from being a crime, or an affront to any legislature, to endeavour to 
show the evil consequences, or iniquitableness of any law now in being, 
that all law-makers, who act upon principles of public justice and ho- 
nour, cannot but esteem it an advantage to have such points laid before 
them ; and as to myself^ I shall ever, I hope, esteem it as great an ho- 
nour to contend against debasing any of Christ’s institutions into poli- 
tical engines as others can do to plead on the side of an act of parlia- 
ment. And I shall add farther, that I enter into this cause both as a 
Ciiristian, and, I trust, as one truly concerned for the public good of 
the society to which I belong ; considering it not as the cause of any 
particular body of men, or any particular sort of Christians distinct 
from others, but as the cause of all men equally, and of all sorts of 
Christians, who, in several places, and at several times, have an equal 
interest in it.” After having very particularly and satisfactorily refuted 
the dift’erent arguments advanced by the dean, Hoadly concludes in the 
following words : — “ I have now examined Dr Sherlock’s arguments ; 
first, for the exclusion of good civil subjects from offices, merely upon 
account of their disaffection to a church establishment ; or rather of 
their lessor degree of affection for one church than for another ; and 
then, for cm})loying to this secular purpose the communion, a sacred 
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institution of our Lord himself, appointed for another purpose, wholly 
relating to another world* And I have shown that his arguments are 
inconsistent with the rights of all Christians, and contrary to the prin- 
ciples of the whole Reformation: that his plausible arguments for ex- 
clusive laws upon religious considerations, drawn, from self-defence, or 
former behaviour of predecessors, hurt the church of England itself in 
other places, times, and circumstances, as much as they can pretend to 
help it here now : that they justify the heathen's exclusion of Christians, 
the papists’ exclusion of protestants, and the worst of protestants’ exclu- 
sion of the best from all offices, whenever power may be in their hands. 
I have also shown, that it is a prostitution of the holy sacrament to ap- 
ply it to a purpose of a different nature from what the great Institutor 
solemnly appropriated it to; and to make that the tool of this world, 
which he ordered to have respect only to another. And I have proved 
that the test and corporation acts are repugnant to reason and to jus- 
tice. What I have written’may probably be misrepresented, but what- 
ever imputations may be thrown out against me, neither the dean of 
Chichester, nor any one else, can rob me of the inward satisfaction I 
enjoy, in the sincere endeavours I have used in this piece, and in my 
former writings, to propose and recommend such principles as may at 
length, with the assistance of more able hands, effectually serve to es- 
tablish the interests of our common country, and our common Christi- 
anity, of human society and true religion, of the present generation and 
the latest posterity, upon one uniform, steady, and consistent founda- 
tion.” An abridgment of this work was published in 8vo, in 1787. 

Besides his controversial and political writings, Hoadly published 
several works as aids to practical religion and a right understanding of 
the scriptures. ’ At an early period of his life he wrote, besides pieces 
in defence of miracles and prophecy, four sermons on impartial inquiry 
in religion. He published two or three volumes of discourses, and 
many single sermons at different times, and also a life of Dr Samuel 
Clarke, prefixed to an edition of his sermons. 

■ But one of his most celebrated and laboured performances was ‘A 
Plain Account of the Nature and End of the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper.’ The character and objects of this work may be understood 
from the following remarks of the author. “As, for the sake of one 
sort of Christians,” says he, “ I never ceased to inculcate the necessity 
of universal obedience to the will of God, that there might be no help 
left to them of acceptance without this ; so, for the defence and support 
of others in their sincere endeavours to please God, against all tho.se 
uneasy impressions of superstition which they had a right to be freed 
from, I made it my care to state and explain the commands peculiar to 
Christianity, from the first declarations of Christ himself and his apos- 
tles, in such a manner, as that they might appear to honest minds to 
have as little tendency to create distress a,nd uneasiness, as they were 
designed in their first simplicity to have.” Of the same work, Dr 
Middleton observes, in a letter to Lord Hervey, “I like both the de- 
sign and the doctrine, as I do every design of reconciling religion with 
reason, or, where that may not be done, of bringing them as near toge- 
ther as^possible. His enemies will insult him with the charge of lessen- 
ing Christian piety, but the candid will see, that he only seeks to de- 
stroy a superstitious devotion by establishing a rational one in its 
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place.” As the ‘ Plain Account’ is elaborate, and not welPadajited to 
common use, it was abridged and put into a more popular form by Dr 
Disney, in 1774. 

The last publication of Hoadly was a spirited letter, written after ho 
was eighty years old, vindicating himself from misrepresentations which 
had gone abroad, by reason of an impostor having forged a note against 
him. This letter was considered a remarkable performance, both in 
regard to its ability and the knowledge it discovered of the technical 
mysteries of the law. Ploraee Walpole said, in alluding to it, “ the 
bishop has not only got the better of his adversary, but of his old age.” 
The humanity and kind temper of the writer towards the person who 
had attempted to deceive and defraud him, are not the least striking 
excellences of this vindication. 

Dr Akenside wrote an ode to Ploadly, in which he has not been un- 
successful in portraying some of the bolder features of his character. 
The lines quoted below are from this piece. 

“0 nurse of freedom, Albion, say, 

TIjou tamer of despotic sway, 

Wliat man among thy sons around, 

Thus heir to glory hast thou found ? 

What page, in all thy annals bright, 

Hast thou with purer joy survey’d, 

'flian that where truth, by Hoadly’s aid, 

Shines through imposture’s solemn Aade, 

Through kingly and through sacerdotal night ? 

“ For not a conqueror’s sword, 

Nor the strong pow'ers to civil founders known, 

Were his ; but truth by faithful search explored. 

And social sense, like seed, in genial plenty sown. 

Wherever it took root, the soul, restored 
To freedom, freedom too for others sought. 

Not monkish craft the tyrant’s claim divine, 

Nor regal zeal the bigot’s cruel shrine, 

Could longer guard from reason’s warfare sage j 
Not the wild rabble to sedition wrought, 

Nor synods by tlio papal genius taught. 

Nor St John’s spirit loose, nor Atterbury’s rage.” 


m&m mtxutiu 

BOHN A. D. 1078. — DIED A. D. 1761. 

■ This illustrious prelate was a younger son of Dr William Sherlock, 
dean of St Paul’s, the author of the well-known and popular treatise 
on Death. He was born in London in 1678. 

At Eton, where he was educated, he had Townshend, Pelham, and 
'Walpole, amongst his school-companions ; and to the intimacy thus 
formed in early life with individuals who afterwards acted such con- 
spicuous parts in the government of the country, did Sherlock owe 
nuieU of that good fortune which attended him throughout life. Among 
his class-fellows, the future prelate excelled not only in learning, but 
also in the more boisterous sports and games with which they filled up 
their hours of recreation. Warton, on the authority of Walpole, inter- 
prets Pope’s expression, ‘ the. plunging prelate,’ applied to Sherlock in 
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the Dunciad, as allusive to the boldness and readiness with which young 
Sherlock, when bathing with his companions, used to plunge into the 
water, while the rest held back, and hesitated to commit themselves to 
the chilling element. 

He entered Cambridge in 1693, where he was admitted of Catherine 
hall, under the tuition of Dr Dong. His future great rival and con- 
temporary, Hoadly, had entered this college one year before him ; and 
it is a curious fact noticed by Mr Hughes, in his memoir prefixed 
to Valpy’s edition of Sherlock’s works, that the master, the tutor, the 
rival student, and himself, were all destined to attain the episcopal 
bench. Sir W, Dawes, master of Catherine, was made bishop of Ches- 
ter in 1707; and Dr Long, bishop of Norwich, in 1723. The society 
of Catherine hall is small in numbers ; it may be supposed, therefore, 
that incentives to emulation may not be found there equal to those 
which some of the other colleges supply ; but, be this as it may, Slier- 
lock, in the person of one single student, the future bishop of Winches- 
ter, found a rival worthy of him, and one whose rivalry continued to 
stimulate him to renewed exertions long after they had both exchanged 
the academic arena for a wider and more important field of combat. 
It is said that the two young men very soon discovered their destiny as 
rivals, and in consequence never regarded each other with feelings of 
peculiar complacency. One day, as they were returning together from 
their tutor’s lecture on ‘TuIIy’s Offices,’ Hoadly observed, “Well, 
Sherlock, you figured away finely to-day by help of Cockraanl”^ 
“ No, indeed 1” replied Sherlock, “ I did not; for though I tried all I 
could to get a copy, I heard of only one ; and that you had secured.”® 

There is no doubt that Sherlock was a very accomplished classical 
scholar. Warburton, in a letter to his friend Hurd, for whom he had 
been soliciting a Whitehall preachership from Sherlock, then bishop of 
London, says : — “ It is time you should think of being a little more 
known; and it will not be the least thing acceptable in this affair, 
that it will bring you into the aequaintance of this bishop, who stands 
so supereminent in the learned and political world. I can overlook a 
great deal for such a testimony so willing to be paid to merit.” And 
Pope, in a letter to Warburton, says, “We are told that the bishop of 
Salisbury (Sherlock,) is expected here daily, who, I know, is your 
friend ; at least, though a bishop, he is too much a man of learning to 
be your enemy.” These are quite satisfactory testimonies to Sherlock’s 
extra-professional scholarship. Warburton even paid him the high 
compliment, though he differed in many points from him, of submitting 
portions of the ‘ Divine Legation ’ to his inspection as they were pass- 
ing through the press. The bent of Sherloek’s genius, however, was 
towards the more abstruse and ratiocinative departments of study. 
He applied himself with unremitting ardour to the study of the mathe- 
matical and metaphysical sciences ; and the fruits of that course of rigid 
discipline to which he subjected his mind at this period of his life ap- 

’ A translator of the Offices, » 

* This story is sometimes told to the advantage of Hoadly :~One day, when holh 
freshmen, after being called to lectures in ‘ Tally’s Offices,’ Sherlock, somewhatneltlecl at 
the approbation which Hoadly had elicited from the tutor, sneeringly remai’ked, “ J3eii, 
you have made good use of L’Eslrange’s translation to-day.” “ No, Tom, I have not,” 
replied Hoadly ; “ and 1 forgot to send the bed-maker for yours, which, 1 understand 
is the only one in the college.”— G'eor^'ioK Era, 
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pear ill the clear reasoning and logical precision wliieh eminently dis- 
tinguish his compositions. 

He took his degree of A. B. in 1697. His name, on this occasion, 
appeared on the Tripos, or list of honours, in the same degree that 
Hoadly had obtained two years before, and the great Bentley in 1679. 
In August, 1698, he was elected fellow. Soon after, having reached 
cononical years, he entered into orders. It is told of him that he was 
severely reprimanded fbr being late in attendance on the bishop at his 
ordination. A fine turbot, intended for the prelate’s table, happened 
to be brought by the same conveyance as that by which Sherlock tra- 
velled ; and the bishop was under the necessity of apologizing to his 
company for the delay that occurred in serving up the dinner on ac- 
count of the late arrival of the fish. Sherlock is said to have remark- 
ed, that “ he and the turbot had both reached the palace time enough 
to get into hot water,” 

In 1701 he proceeded A. M. On the 28th of November, 1704, 
when only twenty-six years old, he was appointed to the mastership of 
the Temple, on the resignation of his father, who held that office. In 
thi,s arduous situation he acquitted himself with peat ability. His 
discourses at the Temple, which have been published, are first-rate 
pieces of their kind. Dr Nicolls also informs us, that “ though his 
voice was not melodious, but accompanied rather with a thickness of 
speech, yet were his words uttered with so much propriety, and with 
such strength and vehemence, that he never failed to take possession 
„ of his whole audience and secure their attention. This powerful de- 

livery of words, so weighty and important as his always were, made a 
strong impression on the minds of his hearers, and was not soon forgot.”® 
A writer on pulpit eloquence says of Sherlock’s pulpit compositions ; 
“The calm and dispassionate disquisition on some text of scripture, or 
the discussion of some theological question, henceforward (after the 
Restoration,) to be the exclusive object of an English sermon, was car- 
ried by Sherlock to a perfection rarely rivalled, unless by Smalridge, 
nearly his own contemporary, and by Horsley in more recent times. 
The question is clearly stated and limited, — every objection anticipat- 
ed, — and the language is uniformly manly and vigorous. Sherlock 
indeed occasionally breaks out in passages of greater warmth and ear- 
^ nestness,”* &c. In 1707 Sherlock entered into the marriage-state 
with Miss Judith Fountaine, a lady of a good Yorkshire family. By 
this act he of course forfeited his fellowship ; but he was recalled to the 
service of his Alma Mater in 1714, when, on the resignation of Sir 
William Dawes, he was unanimously elected master of Catherine hall. 
In this year he held the celebrated disputation with Waterland, which 
has already been noticed at some length in our sketch of the latter 
divine. Sherlock in his mastership, and more especially in his official 
character of vice-chancellor of the university, had a good deal of 
wrangling with that learned Ishmaelite, Bentley ; but contrived to si- 
lence him on one point at least, namely, that the right of granting pro- 
bates of wills and administrations of effects to the heirs of members 
of the university, did not belong to the archdeacon of Ely. Bentley 
consoled himself, however, by fixing on his iuitagonist the nickname 

® Gentlenum’s Magazine for 1762. < Quarterly Review, No Iviii. 
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of Cavdhial Alberoni, by which he meant it to be understood that the 
vice-chancellor copied the intriguing politics of the celebrated Spanish 
minister. 

It was during Sherlock’s vice-chancellorship that the university of 
Cambridge received George the Second’s munificent present of books, 
being the library of the deceased Bishop Moore, wddeh the king had 
purchased for £6000, and with which he now, at the suggestion of 
Sherlock’s friend, Lord Townshend, rewarded the loyalty of the Cam- 
bridge men at a period when their brethren of Oxford required a troop 
of horse to keep down their tory and Jacobite propensities. The 
correspondence relating to this donation is given by Mr Hughes in his 
memoir of Sherlock. 

In November, 1715, Sherlock was promoted to the deanery of Chi- 
chester ; but he retained his university preferment till 1719. Dr Dis- 
ney declares that Sherlock conducted himself with great moderation 
and equanimity in his university-offices. And this testimony is the 
more valuable as coming from the biographer of Arthur Sykes, one 
of Sherlock’s bitterest opponents. Sherlock and his party had been 
severely attacked by Sykes ; but the powerful pen of the master of 
Catherine’s completely vindicated himself and the academical aristo- 
cracy, of which he was believed to be the mainspring, from the cen 
sures of Sykes.® 

In the preceding memoir we have adverted to the famous Bangorian 
controversy, and Dr Slierlock’s appearance in that great debate. Sher- 
lock was at the head of the committee of convocation which sat on 
Hoadly’s publications, and the chief author of the report upon them. 
Very early in 1717 he defended himself by the publication of his ‘ Re- 
marks on the Bishop of Bangor’s treatment of the Clergy and Convo- 
cation.' Sykes answered this pamphlet. The dean replied in ‘ An 
Answer to a Letter sent to the Rev. Dr Sherlock which was met by 
a * Second Letter’ from Sykes, with a postscript by the bishop of Ban- 
gor himself. After a good deal of desultory warfare, the dean put forth 
his whole strength in his celebrated ‘ Vindication of the Test and Cor- 
poration Acts.’ These absurd and disgraceful enactments — ^noiv happily 
blotted, and we trust for ever, from our statute book — originated in tlie 
reign of Charles II. The presbyterians had been active in bringing 
about the Restoration, and many of them were allowed for a time to 
retain their livings. On the other hand, the episcopalians clamoured 
loudly for exclusive possession of church preferments. The corporation 
act was originally designed to constitute a temporary tribunal for set- 
tling questions as to who were the rightful possessors of offices, with 
powers to remove all persons suspected of disaffection to the restored 
dynasty. For this purpose it was to be invested with power to admin- 
ister the oath of allegiance and supremacy, together with an oath dis- 
claiming the lawfulness of beainng arms against the king, and a disa- 
vow^al of the solemn league and covenant. The lords, however, remo- 
delled the bill when it came before them, and ultimately succeeded in 
foisting in a clause by which it was provided, that after the commission 
should expire (1663) no person should be placed in any office of ma- 
gistracy, or place of employment in the government, who had not. 


* Monk’s Jjifo of BouUcy, p. 3$7. 
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within one year next before election, taken the saei'ament of the supper 
according to the rites of the church of England. This state of things, 
for the present, was not felt to be any very great grievance by the pro- 
testant dissenters ; for, in 1663, Baxter, at a meeting of ministers, ad- 
vocated communion in the parish churches ; and at another meeting, in 
] 606, it was agreed that comniunion with the church of England was 
in itself lawful and good. The first law, requiring the taking of the 
sacrament, was passed in the 3d James I., and imposed that ordinance 
as well as general conformity on converted recusants. But this measure 
was only considered as a test against Catholicism, and was objected to 
only by Catholics ; there is no trace of the legislature conceiving that a 
protestant would object to such a conformity. Matters were indeed 
changed as soon as a protestant party in the kingdom felt themselves ne- 
cessitated to declare their entire dissent from the episcopalian church, 
under the operation of the act of uniformity; but till then the Catholics 
alone were affected by the sacramental test. The second “ bulwark of 
the constitution” against sectaries, viz. the test act, passed in 1672. At 
this time there was a general feeling of the necessity for as close a union 
as possibte of all protestants ; and, under this feeling, the protestant 
dissenters, “ that an effectual security might be formed against popery,” 
allowed an act to be passed, nay, assisted it through its various stages 
with a hearty and effectual co-operation, by which the taking of the 
sacrament, according to tlie usage of the church of England, was ren- 
dered a necessary qualification for any office, civil or military, under 
government. Different attempts were subsequently made to introduce 
a test which might distinguish between protestants and papists ; but 
these were as often defeated by the court and high church party, who 
even scrupled not to resort to such a mean trick as- that of stealing a 
bill for relieving the dissenters when waiting the king’s signature. At 
the accession of William, the feeling against dissenters was still as 
strong, though that monarch, conscious of his obligations to his pro- 
testant dissenting subjects, struggled hard to relieve them. “ I hope,” 
he said to pgi’liameiit, ‘‘you are all sensible that there is a neces- 
sity for some law to settle the oaths to be taken by all persons to 
be admitted to such places. I recommend it to your care to make 
a speedy provision for it; and as I doubt not but you will suffi- 
ciently provide against papists, so I hope you will leave room for the 
admission of all protestants that are able and willing to serve.” The 
churchmen, however, succeeded in preserving their monopoly. Early 
in the reign of George I. some symptoms of relenting appeared amongst 
them in the repeal df the occasional conformity act ; and it was in the 
debates and discussions attendant on this measure, that these contro- 
versies, in which Sherlock headed one party, and Hoadly the other, 
took their rise. Into a review of the arguments advanced on cither 
side, our limits preclude us entering; nor will many of our readers 
think it at all necessary, now that these infamous statutes are repealed. 

'Sherlock argued a bad case with great ability, and was supported by 
Snape, Trapp, Haro, and Stebbing ; Hoadly maintained the opposite 
and better argument with equal ability, and confessedly better temper, 
and numbered Sykes, Jackson, Pyle, and Balguy, amongst his coad- 1 

jutors. I 

Shorloek drew his pen in a far better cause when he took up An- ^ j 
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tliony Collins’s * Discourse on the Grounds and Reasons of the Chris- 
tian Religion,’ wherein that celebrated freethinker having first endeav- 
oured to fix the evidence of Christianity chiefly on the Old Testameni. 
prophecies, proceeds to explain these prophecies in such a manner, that 
they may seem to have no better foundation than the pagan oracles. 
The dean of Chichester answered Collins in six discourses ‘ On th<>. 
Use and Intent of Prophecy,’ which were most favourably received. 
In these discourses Sherlock shows that the prophetical portions of 
scripture form a regular and connected series, in opposition to Collins’s 
assertion, that they were only so many isolated vaticinations ; he proves 
that they were all subservient to one and the same administration of 
Providence, and that they could not be the effect of art or religious 
fraud. 

In the first year of George II. Sherlock was advanced to the episco- 
pal sec of Bangor. Soon after his elevation he again appeared as the 
acute and successful defender of revelation in a very ingenious treatise, 
entitled ‘ The Trial of the Witnesses of the Resurrection of Jesus,’ 
which ran through fourteen editions in a very short time. In this trea- 
tise he applies himself to answer Woolston’s allegorization of the mir- 
acles of our Lord ; and he does so in a most acute and triumphant 
manner. 

Very soon after he appeared in the house of lords, Sherlock vindi- 
cated his claims to the cliaractor of a first-rate debater, in an argument 
against the judgment of the court of king’s bench in Dr Bentley’s cause, 
respecting the visitorial jurisdiction of the bishop of Ely over Trinity 
college, which had been carried by n writ of error to the lords. The 
judgment of the inferior court was reversed by a majority of 28 peers 
against 16, owing to the resistless reasonings of Sherlock. He had 
previously contended with equal though less worthy success against 
the famous pension bill, which had passed the commons unresisted by 
Walpole, who probably did not choose to incur the popular odium which 
would have attached to his resisting it. Sherlock spoke with great 
animation against the bill when brought up to the lords, and it was ul- 
timately negatived afthr a very keen debate. His speeches on the fol- 
lowing subjects are printed in the collection of parliamentary debates ; 
Against Lord Bathurst’s motion, in May, 1733, for an account of the 
produce of the South sea directors’ forfeited estates ; — for a clause in 
the Mortmain bill, in 1736, aflecting the benefit of Queen Anne’s 
bounty ; — in the same year, against the bill for the more easy recovery 
of tithes from quakers; — in 1737, against the motion for declaring the 
sentence of the high court of justiciary against Captain Portcoiis. He 
also made a long speech in favour of the convention with Spain in 
1738 ; and another, in 1740, against the bill for retailing spirituous 
liquors. In 1741 he strenuously exerted himself in defence of his 
patron. Sir Robert Walpole, when assailed by the whole weight of the 
opposition, and procured a prorogation of parliament for the purpose of 
screening the minister. Pope alludes to this in his ‘ Epilogue to the 
Satires,’ when he says,— 

, “ Sherlock, if he lives, Tvill love the prince. » 

f F. Strange spleen to Sherlock ! * 

P. Do I wrong the man ? 

God knows, I praise a courtier when I can.” 
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In 1734 he succeeded his old antagonist Hoadly in the see of Salis- 
bury ; and on the death of Archbishop Potter, in 1747, he was offered 
the primacy, but declined it on account of the ill state of his health. 
In 1749, however, he allowed himself to be translated to the see of 
London. In the same year he published that edition of his discourses 
on prophecy, which was attacked by Dr Middleton with so much fury, 
that Warburton, in a letter to Hurd, under date 11th July, 1750, says 
of Middleton’s tract : “ I think it the weakest as well as wannest })am- 
nhlct the Dr ever wrote. But I agree with you, there is no harm done. 
It may be of use to make people understand themselves.”® 

In 1750 the bishop of London published ^ A Pastoral Letter to the 
Clergy and Inhabitants of London and Westminster, on occasion of 
the late Earthquakes.’ The cause and design of this letter will be bet- 
ter understood from the following extract from Smollett’s history of that 
year : — “ The month of January and the beginning of February were 
distinguished, the first day by a very remarkable; Aurora Borealis ap- 
pearing at night to the north-cast, of a deep and dusky i-ed colour, like 
the retlcction of some great fire, for which it was by many people mis- 
taken ; and the coruscations, unlike those that are generally observed, 
did not meet in the zenith, but in a point some degrees to the south- 
ward. February was ushered in by terrible peals of thunder, flaslies of 
lightning, and such a tempest of wind, hail, and rain, as overwhelmed 
with fear and consternation the inhabitants of Bristol, where it chieiiy 
raged. On the eighth day of the same month, between twelve and one 
in tlie afternoon, the people of London wore still more dreadfully alarmed 
by the shock of an earthquake, which shook all the houses with sueh 
violence, that the furniture rocked on the floors, the pewter and porce- 
lain rattled on the shelves, the chamber-bells rang, and the whole of 
this commotion was attended with a clap or noise resembling that pro- 
duced by the fall of some heavy piece of furniture. The shock ex- 
tended through the cities of London and Westminster, and u'as felt on 
both sides the river Thames, from Greenwich to the westward of Lon- 
don ; but not perceptible at a considerable distance. On the very same 
day of the next month, between five and six o’clock in the morning, the 
inhabitants of the metropolis were again aflVighted by a second shock, 
move violent than the first, and abundantly more alarming, as it waked 
the greater jiart of the people from their repose. It was preceded by 
a succession of thick low flashes of lightning, and a rumbling noise, 
like that of a heavy carriage rolling over a hollow pavement. The 
shock itself consisted of repeated vibrations, which lasted some sec- 
onds, and violently shook every house from top to bottom. Again the 
chairs rocked, the shelves clattered, the small bells rang, and in some 
places public clocks were heard to stiuko. Many persons, roused by 
this terrible visitation, started naked from their beds, and ran to tlieir 
doors and windows in distraction ; yet no life was lost, and no house 
overthrown by this concussion, though it was so dreadful as to threaten 
an immediate dissolution of the globe. The circumstance, however, did 
not fail to make a deep impression upon ignorant, weak, and suiiersti- 
tious minds, which were the more aftfected by the consideration that the 
two shocks were periodical ; that the second, which happened exactly 


“ See our notice of Middleton. 
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one month after the first, had been the more violent; and that the next, 
increasing in proportion, might he attended with the most dismal con- 
sequences. This general notion was confirmed, and indeed propagated, 
among all ranks of people, by the admonitions of a fanatic soldier, who 
publicly preached up repentance, and boldly prophesied that the next 
shock would happen on the same day of April, and totally destroy the 
cities of London and Westminster. Considering the infectious nature 
of fear and superstition, and the emphatic manner in which the imagi- 
nation had been prepared and prepossessed, it was no wonder that the 
prediction of this illiterate enthusiast should have contributed, in a great 
measure, to augment the general terror. The clmrclies were crowded 
with penitent sinners ; the sons of riot and profligacy were overawed 
i! into sobriety and decorum. The streets no longer resounded with 

execrations, or the noise of brutal licentiousness ; and the hand of cha- 
? rity was liberally opened. Those whom fortune had enabled to I’etire 

from the devoted city, fled to the country with hurry and precipitation, 
insomuch that the highways were encumbered with horses and carriages. 
Many who had, in the beginning, combated these groundless fears with 
the weapons of reason and ridicule, began insensibly to imbibe the con- 
tagion, and felt their hearts fail in proportion as the hour of probation 
approached ; even science and philosophy were not proof against the 
unaccountable effects of this communication. In after ages it will 
hardly be believed, that on the evening of the eighth day of April, the 
open fields that skirt the metropoli.s were filled with an incredible num- 
ber of people assembled in chairs, in chaises, and coaches, as well as on 
foot, who waited in the most fearful suspense until morning and the 
return of day disproved the truth of the dreaded prophecy. Then their 
fears vanished; they returned to their respective habitations in a trans- 
port of jo 3 ^ and were soon reconciled to their abandoned vices, which 
they seemed to resume with redoubled affection, and once more bade 
defiance to the vengeance of heaven.” In this excited state of public 
feeling, the bishop’s pamphlet bought up and read with such avid- 
ity, that more than 100,000 copies were sold within a month. In 1759 
Sherlock published an excellent charge to his clergy, in wdiich, greatly 
to his honour, he expatiates very forcibly on the evils of non-residence. 

This great man died at the advanced age of 84, on the 18th of July; 
1761. He died worth £120,000, which Dr King asserts he had prin- 
cipally amassed out of the revenues of his metropolitan see, but which 
was certainly in great part the produce of his own private resources, 

WUlmm ilah)* 

BOEN A. n. 1686. — ^DIED A. D, 1761. 

This popular divine was born at Kingscliffe, in Northamptonshire, 
in 1686. He was educated at Cambridge, where he took his degree of 
M.A. in 1712. 

Ho refused to take the oaths after the accession of George I,, and, 
in consequence, lost his fellowship, and was considered ever afterwards 
as a non-juror; yet it appears that ho for some time officiated as a 
curate in the metropolis. Soon after his resignation of his fellowship 
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he went to reside at Putney, where he was tutor to Edward Gibbon, 
the father of the great historian. From Putney he removed to Kings- 
clilfe, where he resided as chaplain to two widow-ladies of eminent 
piety, who, being of congenial sentiments, united their households, and 
placed them under the charge of this good man. He died in this situa- 
tion in 1761. 

His works are rather numerous. They consist of ‘ A Serious Call 
to a Devout and Holy Life ‘ A Practical Treatise on Christian Per- 
fection ‘ Remarks on the Fable of the Bees ‘ The absolute Unlaw- 
fulness of Stage Entertainments \ ‘ The Case of Reason, or Natural 
Religion fully and fairly stated ‘ An Answer to Dr Trapp’s Discourse 
on the Folly of Sin, and being righteous over-much;’ ‘The Grounds 
and Reasons of Christian Regeneration ‘ The Spirit of Prayer;’ ‘ The 
Spirit of Love;’ * The Way to Divine Knowledge;’ ‘An Appeal to all 
that doubt or disbelieve the Truths of the Gospel ;’ ‘ An Answer to 
Hoadly on the Eucharist ;’ ‘ A Confutation of Warburton’s Projected 
Defence with various other theological and controversial pieces, in- 
cluding some translations from Behmen, all of which have been collected 
and published in nine volumes octavo. 

The historian of the ‘ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire’ has 
borne a very ample and interesting testimony to the singular worth of 
his father’s tutor. “In our family,” says he, “he left the reputation of 
a worthy and pious man, who believed all that he professed, and prac- 
tised all that he enjoined. The character of a non-juror, which he 
maintained to the last, is a sufficient evidence of his principles in church 
and state ; and the sacrifice of interest to conscience will be always 
respectable. His theological writings — ^which our domestic connexion 
has tempted me to peruse — preserve an imperfect sort of life, and I can 
pronounce with more confidence and knowledge on the merits of the 
author. His last compositions are darkly tinctured by the incompre- 
hensible visions of Jacob Behmen and his discourse on the absolute 
unlawfulness of stage entertainments is sometimes quoted for a ridiculous 
intemperance of sentiment and language. But these sallies of religious 
phrenzy must not extinguish the praise which is due to Mr William 
Law as a wit and a scholar. His argument on topics of less absurdity 
is specious and acute; his manner is lively, — his style forcible and 
clear,— and, had not his vigorous mind been clouded by enthusiasm, he 
might be ranked with the most agreeable and ingenious writers of the 
times. While the Bangorian controversy was a fashionable theme, he 
entered the lists on the subject of Chidst’s kingdom, and the authority 
of the priesthood ; against the ‘ Plain Account of the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper’ he resumed the combat with Bishop Hoadly, the object 
of whig idolatry and tory abhorrence ; and, at every weapon of attack 
and defence, the non-juror, on the ground which is common to both, ap- 
proves himself at least equal to the prelate. On the appearance of ‘ The 
Fable of the Bees,’ he drew his pen against the licentious doctrine that 
private vices are public benefits, and morality as well as religion must 
join in his applause. Law’s master-work, the ‘Serious Call,’ is still 
read as a popular and powerful book of devotion. His precepts arc 
rigid, but they arc founded on the Gospel ; his satire is sharp, but it is 

1 See Bishop Honae's ’ Cautions to Uie Readers of Mr Law.’ 
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drawn from the knowledge of human life; and many of his portraits are 
not unworthy of the pen of La Bruyere. If he finds a spark of piety 
in his reader’s mind, he will soon kindle it to a flame ; and a philoso- 
pher must allow that he exposes with equal severity and truth the 
strange contradiction between the faith and practice of the Christian 
world.”® A still higher testimony to Law’s powers is furnished by Dr 
Johnson: “When at Oxford,” says he, took up Law’s ‘Serious 
Gall to a Holy Life,’ expecting to find it a dull book, (as such books 
generally are,) and perhaps to laugh at it. But I found Law quite an 
over-match for me ; and this was the first occasion of my thinking in 
earnest of religion, after I became capable of rational inquiry.” The 
same work, it is stated, produced such an effect on John Wesley, that 
no sooner had he perused it, than he resolved on devoting himself 
wholly to the service of God, 

BOHN A. n. 1683.^ — DIED A. n, 1702. 

The memory of this prelate is chiefly preserved by a more violent 
than judicious attack made by him upon what he was pleased to call the 
enthusiasm of the Methodists. He w’as born at Mildenhall, in Wilt- 
shire, of which place his grandfather was rector; and was educated on 
Wykeham’s foundation near Winchester. After a number of interme- 
diate appointments, he was elevated to the see of Exeter, on the death 
of Bishop Claggett. He died in 1 762. Warburton says that bis work 
on the Methodists is only a bad copy of StilUngfleet’s ‘ Fanaticism of 
the Church of Home,’ 

BORN A. D. 1705 .—- PIBD A. D, 1763. 

John Mason, the son of a dissenting minister, was born at Dun- 
mow in 1705, and educated principally by Mr Jennings of Kibworth. 
In 1728 he was chosen pastor of a congregation at Doi-king, whence 
he removed, in 1746, to Cheshunt. Here, in addition to his ministerial 
labours, he superintended the education of several young men wiio 
afterwards became eminent preachers. Mason distinguished himself 
more as a writer than as a divine. His first work, ‘ A Plain and Mo- 
dest Plea for Christianity,’ was published anonymously ; the name of 
its author, however, soon became known, and the university of Edin- 
burgh conferred upon him the degree of M. A. by diploma. He sub- 
sequently published a valuable ‘ Treatise on Self-Knowledge ‘ Essays 
on Christian Morals ^ Student and Pastor ‘ Essays on Elocution 
and fifly-two sermons on important subjects in divinity, under the title 
of ‘ Lord’s Day Evening Entertainment.’ His ‘ Treatise on Self-Know- 
ledge’ is, perhaps, one of the most popular books of its class extant. 
His death took place in October, 1763. 


Gibbon’s MisceJlancous riccos. 
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BORN A. D. 1691.— DIED A. D. 1766. 

This omincut wi’itei’ in defence of Christianity was born at Wigan, 
in Lancashire, in 1691. He aeeompanied his father, in early life, to 
Ireland, where the family settled, and where he became a dissenting 
minister. The publication of Tindal's attack on the doctrines of reve- 
lation first drew him out as an author. His answer to Tindal appeared 
in 1733, and was very highly esteemed. In 1737 he replied to Mor- 
gan’s ‘ Moral Philosopher.’ These publications introduced him to the 
favourable notice of many eminent men, and he was honoured with the 
diploma of D.D. from the university of Aberdeen. 

In 1742 he published an answer to a pamphlet, entitled ‘ Christianity 
not founded on argument ;’ and in 1763, ‘ Reflections on Lord Boling- 
broke’s Letters on the Study and Use of History.’ Next year appeared 
his ‘View of the principal Dcistical writers,’ in the form of a series of 
letters to a friend. This friend was Dr Thomas Wilson, rector of St 
Stephen’s, Walbrook. Popular as the ‘ View ’ soon became, no book- 
seller would give more than £50 for the manuscript, whereupon Dx’ 
Wilson printed a large edition at his own risk, and the subsequent 
editions sold with great rapidity and profit. His last work was on 
the ‘ Advantage and Necessity of the Christian Revelation,’ which he 
published when upwards of seventy years old. He died in January, 
1766. 

Leland is a calm, clear, and dispassionate writer. 


Hatijmtiel HarXrnn*, MM* 

BORN A. D, 1084. — ^DIED A. B. 1768. 

This very learned and meritorious divine was born at Hawkhurst, 
in Kent, on the 6th of June, 1684. After a grammatical education, to 
which great attention must have been given, and in which a no less 
rapid progress must have been made, he was sent first to a dissenting 
academy in London, then under the care of the Rev. Dr Joshua Oldfield, 
and thence, in his sixteenth year, to prosecute his studies at Utrecht 
under the celebrated professors D’Uries, Grsevius, and Burraan. He 
remained at Utrecht for more than three years, and then removed for 
a short space to Leyden. In 1703 he returned to England, and em- 
ployed himself for some further time in close and diligent preparation 
for the profession of the ministry. In 1709 he preached his first sermon 
from Romans i. 16, — “ a text,” his biographer Kippis remarks, “ than 
which there could not have been a more proper one for a man who 
was destined, in the order of Divine Providence, to be one of the ablest 
advocates for the authenticity and truth of the Christian revelation that 
ever existed.” 

A few' years after this, Lardner was received into Lady Treby’s 
family, widow of the lord-chief-justice ojP the common pleas, us her 
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domestic chaplain, and tutor to her youngest son. In this situation lie 
continued till 1721, having within that period accompanied his pupil to 
the continent, and spent some time with him abroad. 

By Lady Treby's death he was removed from a situation which 
seems to have been an agreeable one, and was thrown into circumstances 
of some perplexity and suspense. His own remarks will show the state 
of his mind at this time. “I am yet at a loss,” says he, ‘‘how to dis- 
pose of myself. I can say I am desirous of being useful in the world. 
Without this, no external advantages relating to myself will make me 
happy; and yet I have no prospect of being serviceable in the work of 
the ministry, having preaehed many years without being favoured with 
the approbation and choice of any one congregation.” Dr Kippis re- 
marks, timt “ it reflects no honour upon the dissenters, that a man of 
such merit should so long have been neglected.” But it must be 
observed, that in elections which are dependent upon the whole body 
of a congregation, a regard will be paid, not only to internal abilities, 
but to external fjualifications. It is not probable that Mr Lardner, even 
in his best days, was possessed of a good elocution; and his simple 
mode of composition was not calculated to strike the multitude. 

Two years after the death of Lady Treby, Mr Lardner met with 
another calamity which greatly affected him. This was the decease of 
his former pupil, Brindley Treby, Esq., a gentleman for whom our 
author had the highest affection and esteem. Indeed he felt so deeply 
the loss of his friend, that he imputed to it, in part, the increase of a 
deafness which had been coming upon him for some time before. In 
the beginning of the year 1724, he writes as follows: “Mr Cornish 
preached ; but I was not able to hear any thing he said, nor so much 
as the sound of his voice. I am indeed at present so deaf, that when I 
sit in the pulpit, and the congregation is singing, I can hardly tell 
whether they are singing or not.” 

Previously to this account of himself, and at least as early as 1723, 
Mr Lardner was engaged, in conjunction with a number of ministers, 
in carrying on a course of lectures, on a Tuesday evening, at the Old 
Jewry. 

In 1727 Mr Lardner published, in two volumes 8vo, the first part of 
‘The Credibility of the Gospel History; or, the Facts occasionally 
mentioned in the New Testament confirmed by passages of ancient 
authors, who were contemporary with our Saviour, or his Apostles, or 
lived near their time.* An Appendix was subjoined concerning the 
time of Herod’s death. Dr Kippis observes, that “it is scarcely neces- 
sary to say how well this work was received by the learned world. Not 
only was it highly approved by the protestant dissenters, with whom 
the author was more immediately connected, but by the clergy in gen- 
eral of the established church ; and its reputation gradually extended 
into foreign countries. It is indeed an invaluable performance, and 
hath rendered the most essential service to the cause of Christianity. 
Whoever peruses this work — as to him that does not peruse it, it will 
he to his own loss — ^will find it replete with admirable instruction, sound 
learning, and just and candid criticism. It was not long before a secoml 
edition was called for, and a third was published in 1741.” 

In the beginning of February, 1728, the course of Mr Lardner’s 
studies was interrupted, and his life threatened, by a violent fever, which 
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proved of loi)g continuance. I-'or some time his recovery was despaired 
oij hut he was at length happily restored to health. His pious senti- 
numts after his recovery are thus expressed : *• I thankfully acknowledge 
tlie great goodness of God, who raised me up again, and desire that his 
great mercy may be had in perpetual remembrance by me. May I 
serve him the remainder of my time in this world with inviolable inte- 
grity, unshaken in my steadfastness by all the snares of a vain aiid uncer- 
tain world,” 

With all Mr Lardner’s merit, he was forty-five years of age before 
he obtained a settlement among the dissenters. On the 24th of August, 
1729, he iiappened to preach for the reverend Dr William Harris, at 
Crutclied Frians ; and the consetjuence of it was, that he was unexpoct- 
(idly iuvitcid by the congregation to be assistant to their minister. After 
mature deliberation, he accepted the ofter, which, as he declared in his 
letter of acceptance, was peculiarly agreeable to him, because it allotted 
him a part of se rvice in the work of the gospel, with their honoured 
pastor, for whom he had entertained from Ids early youth a higli regard 
and esteem. On the 14th of September he entered upon liis new 
c-harge, and the subject of his first sermon was taken from 2 Cor. v. 20. 

In 1731 Mr Larclner published the first volume of the second part 
of his Credibility of the Gospel History.’ It was Mr Lardner’s ori- 
ginal intention, not to publish a part of the evidence for the principal 
facts of the New Testament, until the whole work was completed; but 
he was diverted from this purpose by the importunities of his friends. 
He wished, however, to have exhibited at once the whole evidence of 
the two first centuries of Christianity ; but he thought it expedient to 
break off’ sooner, that he might not render the volume of an inconve- 
nient size. Our author took this opportunity of expressing his grati- 
tude for the favourable reception winch had been given to the former 
part of his work. Besides its being universally well received at home, 
it was so much approved abroad, that it was translated by two learned 
foreigners ; by Mr Cornelius Westerbaeu, of Utrecht, into Low Dutch ; 
and by Mr J. Cla’istopher Wolff, of Hamburgh, into Latin. “ I cannot 
but esteem it,” says Mr Lardner, “as an uncommon happiness, that 
my thoughts have been so justly represented by persons well known in 
the republic of letters for compositions of their own.” 

In 1735 he published the second volume of the second part of the 
‘ Credibility of the Gospel History.’ The farther Mr Lardner proceeded 
in his design, tlie more did he advance in esteem and reputation among 
learned men of all denominations. Even the adversaries of religion 
could not withhold their testimony to his merit. The noted Dr Morgan 
—afterwards the writer of the ‘ Moral Philosopher,’ in which revelation 
was attacked with the greatest virulence — in a letter to our author, coh- 
taiuing some objections to the first chapter of St Luke’s Gospel, com- 
})liments him highly on his integrity, impartiality, and candour. 

In November, 1736, Mr Lardner was attacked by another severe 
and dangerous fever. The effects of it were such, that he did not re- 
cover his health, so far as to be able to preach, till late in the spring of 
1737. In that year he published his ‘Cuunsels of Prudence, for the 
use of young people.’ 

In 1738 Mr Lardner published the third volume of the second part 
of the ‘ Credibility,’ and the fourth in the year 1740, In 1743 he pub- 
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lislied the fifth volume of the second part of his ‘ Credibility,’ In the 
same year the world was indebted to Mr Lardiier for another valuable 
performance, the title of which was, ‘ The Circumstances oftlie Jewish 
People an Argument for the Truth of the Christian Religion.’ It con- 
sists of three discourses on Romans xi. II ; in which the grand points 
insisted upon by our author, and maintained with great perspicuity and 
success, are, that the present state of the Jews was foretold by our 
Lord ; that it is agreeable to many prophecies in the Old Testament ; 
that it affords reason to believe that the Messiah is already come; that 
it furnishes an argument for the divine authority of the gospel ; and that 
it cxiiibits an attestation to divers things upon which some evidences of 
Christianity depend. 

In 1745 he published the sixth volume of the second part of his 
* Credibility,’ and the same year he received a diploma from the Ma- 
rischal college of Aberdeen, conferring upon him the degree of doctor 
in divinity. In 1748 he published the seventh volume of the second 
part of his ‘ Credibility,’ and the eighth volume two years after. In 
1750 he published a volume of valuable sermons, the subjects of which 
are entirely of a practical nature. The following year he resigned the 
office of morning preacher at Crutched Friars. His reasons for this 
determination were, the increase of his deafness, the smallness of his 
auditory, and his desire of finding time for the completion of his long 
work. His ‘ Credibility’ was not completed till the year 1755, when 
the twelfth and last volume appeared. The. ninth, tenth, and eleventh 
volumes were published some time before. As the latter volumes did 
not sell so readily as the former during Dr Lurdner’s own life, he was 
considerably out of pocket by this great and important work, in which 
he had employed so many laborious years. He afterwards published a 
very valuable supplement in thi'ee volumes 8vo, and a large collection 
of ancient Jewish and heathen testimonies to the ‘ 'Iruth of the Chris- 
tian Religion’ in three volumes 4to. He also occasionally published 
some smaller pieces, particularly one in 1759, without his name, under 
the following title, ‘ A Letter written in the year 1730, concerning the 
question, Whether the Logos supplied the place of a Human Soul in 
the person of Jesus Christ?' In the summer of 1768 he was seized 
with a decline, which carried him off in a few weeks, at Hawkhurst, the 
place of his nativity, and where he had a small parental estate. He 
had been removed thither, in the hope that he might recruit his strength 
by a change of air and relaxation from study. His remains were con- 
veyed to town, and deposited in Tindall’s burying-ground, commonly 
called Bunhill-fields. At his particular request no sermon was preach- 
ed on occasion of his death; modesty and humility accompanied him 
to the last moment of his earthly existence. “ A regard to God,” says 
Dr Kippis, “ appears to have been ever the governing principle of his 
actions. His piety, too, was of the most rational kind, being founded 
on just and enlarged views concerning the nature of religion.” — “ Cor- 
respondent to our author’s piety was his love of truth, as is manifest 
from the whole of his works. No one seems ever to have preserved a 
greater impartiality in his inquiries, or to have been more free from an 
undue bias. He followed truth wherever it led him ; and for the at- 
tmnment of truth he was admirably qualified, both by the turn of his 
disposition and his understanding. With a mind so calm and unpreju- 
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diced, with a judgment so clear and distinct, he could scarcely fail of 
forming right apprehensions concerning most of the subjects which the 
course of his studies enabled him to investigate. The candour and 
moderation with which Dr Lardner maintained his own sentiments 
constituted a prominent feature in bis character. Those he differed 
from in opinion he always treated with gentleness and respect ; and in 
the controversies he carried on with them there is no severity of cen- 
sure, no harshness of language. This circumstance is the more worthy 
to be mentioned and applauded, as it is so different from what w'e often 
meet with in the present day. Many of our writers seem to be revert- 
ing to that abuse of each other which was common among scholars 
some time after the revival of literature. They are not satisfied with- 
out easting illiberal reflections on the persons of the men ■whose tenets 
they oppose, and arraigning the motives of their conduct. What ren- 
ders this disposition the more ridiculous is, that it is frecjucntly oxtnted 
on the most trivial occasions. Apprehended mistakes in philohigy, or 
divei’sities of judgment in matters of mere taste, are treated with as 
great bitterness as if tliey were crimes of the deepest dye. How mucli 
more beautiful, and more worthy of imitation, was the manner of con- 
ducting disputable questions which was pursued by Dr Lardner I Such 
a method will be found, in the end, more favourable to the diffusion of 
truth, and more conducive to a lasting reputation. Circumstances, in- 
deed, may arise, in which a sharpness of chastisement may appear to 
be justifiable. Uncommon insolence and uncommon bigotry may de- 
serve to be strongly exposed: and yet, even here, a manly neglect and 
contempt of unmerited censure, may be the most honourable and the 
most useful mode of behaviour. 

“ Benevolence, as well as piety, entered deeply into Dr Lardner’s 
character. Though his retired life pi'evented him from taking a very 
active part in public designs, he w’as ready to promote every good 
work. To persons in distress ho was ever willing to contribute to the 
highest degree which Ins fortune would admit. On some occasions he 
exerted himself with great vigour and success. When a gentleman 
came to London, in 1756, to solicit contributions towards building a 
church for the protestants of Thorn in Poland, our author was particu- 
larly serviceable to him, both by his advice and recommendation. He, 
in a great measure, took upon himself the management of the affair ; on 
which account he afterwards received the thanks of the president and 
fellows of the college of Thorn, in an elegant Latin letter. Near the 
time of his decease he was engaged in assisting and recommending the 
llev. Mr Fiuman, minister of the reformed congregation at llutzon, in 
the duchy of Mecklenberg Schwerin, who had come once to England 
for a like purpose. Upon this occasion, a letter W'as written to Dr 
Lardner by Dr Seckci’, archbisliop of Canterbury, which was the con- 
clusion of a very long correspondence between two eminent persons, 
who were now, each of them, on the verge of dissolution. In his pri- 
ATite deportment," proceeds Dr Kippis, “ Dr Lardner was very amiable. 
His manners were polite, gentle, and obliging, and he was attentive in 
every respect to the laws of decorum. On the learning of Dr Lardner 
it is not necu'ssary to enlarge, since his character in this respect is known 
to all tile world. Witii regard'to that species of literature which was 
cultivated hy him, he was accurate and profound in the greatest degree. 
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Some brandies of knowledge there were to wliicli he did not apply Ids 
attention ; for who is adequate to every object ? But as a divine, and 
especially with relation to his acquaintance with the New Testament 
and with Christian antiquity, perhaps he never had his equal,” 

BOKN A. n. 1G93. — mEDA.n. 1768, 

This eminent prelate was born in 1693, at the village of Sibthorpe in 
Nottinghainsliirc. His father was a protestaut dissenter, a pious and 
well-informed man. Young Seeker was early designed for the dissent- 
ing ministry, and with this view applied himself with great diligence and 
success to tlie preparatory studies, and, at the age of nineteen, was 
placed under the charge of Mr Jones of Tewkesbury. Here he became 
acquainted with Joseph Butler, afterwards bishop of Durham, who was 
the chief means of prevailing upon him to take orders in the church of 
England, after he had spent some years in the study of medicine. It 
appears that he had long entertained doubts on different points both of 
doctrine and discipline, and that, while his mind was in this unsettled 
state, he abandoned his original intentions with regard to the ministry, 
and went to Paris for the purpose of studying medicine. But on his 
friend Butler, now in the church, and preacher at the Rolls, W’riting 
him upon the subject, he resolved to take orders in the church of Eng- 
land. With this view, in April, 1721, he entered himself of Exeter 
college, Oxford, and in 1722 was ordained deacon and priest by Bishop 
Talbot. 

In 1724 Bishop Talbot presented him with the rectory of Houghton- 
le-Spriiig. Here he gave himself up entirely to the duties of a country 
pastor; until the state of bis wife’s health rendered it necessary for 
liini to remove to a more salubrious situation. On this account he 
exchanged his rectory for a prebend of Durham, where he resided until 
appointed chaplain to the king, and instituted to the rectory of St 
James’s, in May, 1733. 

His elevation to the mitre took place in 1735, when he was conse- 
crated Bishop of Bristol. In two jmars afterwards he was translated to 
Oxford, Hitherto he had stood well at court, and especially high in 
favour of the queen ; but he allowed himself to get involved in the 
disjmtes betwixt the king and the heir-apparent, and for a time held 
rather a dubious situation betwixt St James’s and Norfolk house. In 
1750 he was made dean of St Paul’s; and at length, on the death of 
Archbishop Hutton, he was elevated to the archiepiscopal see of Can- 
terbury. At this time Seeker’s character for moderation, and his 
attachment to the house of Hanover, were fairly established by his 
conduct in the different political struggles in which ho, in common with 
all public men, had been engaged during the reign of George II. His 
chief political connexions were with the duke of Newcastle and the earl 
of Hardwicke, and his elevation to the primacy was due to that party ; 
but he seems to have kept pretty clear, upon the whole, of tlie toils of 
faction, and to have conciliated men of all parties. Unlike some, who 
like him have exchanged the dissenting for the established church, he 
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contiiiuod to oultivate the friendship of many of his earlier friends, long 
idku' he had risen to a prominent station within the pale of the estab- 
lishment ; and the fact that he maintained an intercourse of friendship 
with such men as Watts, and Doddridge, and Leland, and Lardner, is 
as creditable to his grace’s memory as to theirs. 

He died in 1768. His works were edited by Dr Porteous, in six 
volumes octavo. 
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BOHN A. D. 1714. — DIED A. D. 1770. 

This pious and eloquent man was born at Gloucester, in December, 
17 14. His father was an innkeeper in that city. George was the young- 
est of several sons, and on the death of his father in 1716 was still very 
young. liis mother tended him with great care, and he early became 
the subject of religious feeling, — but he himself describes his youthlul 
days as vicious and degraded. At school, however, he made consider- 
able progress in classical studies, and also distinguisiicd hiraseif by dis- 
plays of eloquence. But at the age of fifteen, we find the youthful orator 
acting as his mother’s assistant in the inn. In these circumstances, 
however, lie indicated a difierent bent of mind, by composing sermons ; 
and in the course of a year or two from his entrance on this situation, 
his mind assumed a religious tone, and both in public and in private lie 
testified a regard for sacred things. At the age of eighteen, he entered the 
university of Oxford. Here he associated with a body of young men, 
including John and Charles Wesley, devoted to religious and charitable 
pursuits. Agreeably to the habits of this society, who received the 
appellation of 3Icthoduts, he took the sacrament weekly, and visited the 
gaol. In his self-denial he seems to have rivalled, if not exceeded, the 
strictest of his comrades. Bodily illness ensued. On his recovery, joy 
had taken the place of a depression under which he previously laboured. 
Proceeding to Gloucester for confirmation of his health, he there visited 
the poor, and held religious conversation with the young. Being now 
about twenty-one years of age, he was offered ordination by Dr Benson, 
bishop of Gloucester, and accordingly, in agreement with the solicitation of 
his friends, he prepared for orders, and, after prayer and self-examination, 
was ordained on Sunday, 20th June, 1736. On the following Sunday 
ho iireached at Gloucester. “ As I proceeded,” says he, speaking of that 
occasion, “ 1 perceived the fire kindled, till, at last, though .so young, and 
amidst a crowd of those who knew mo in my childish days, I trust I 
was enabled to speak with some degree of gospel authority. Some few 
mocked ; but most for tlie present seemed struck ; and I have since 
heard that a complaint had been made to the bishop that I drove fifteen 
mad, the first sermon. Tlie worthy prelate, as I am informed, wished 
tluit the madness might not be forgotten before next Sunday.” He 
now proceeded to Oxford ; but being soon called to London, to perform 
service in the Tower, he officiated there for two months. In November 
he was again summoned from Oxford, and entered on a short course of 
ministrations at Dummer, Hants. At this time he declined a good 
Loudon curacy; and in January, 1737 — in prospect of leaving his na- 
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tive country for Georgia, whither his friends John and Charles Wesley 
had gone — he went to visit his friends at Gloucester and Bristol. It 
was not until several months thereafter that he preached his farewell 
sermons in these cities. But, in the meantime, his services there and 
also in London and Bath were attended by numerous audiences. 

At length, in December, 1737, he embarked for America. lie perse- 
vered, and ultimately succeeded, in his attempts to establish religious 
services on board, and to introduce a moral improvement among his 
fellow-travellers. In regard to his own personal experience during the 
voyage, he thus expresses himself at a later period of his life ; — “ The 
I'emerabrance of the happy hours I enjoyed in religious exercises on the 
deck is refreshing to my soul.” In the colony he was well-received, 
and tokens of usefulness attended him. “ I was really happy,” says he, 
“ in my little cure, and could have cheerfully remained among them, had 
I not been obliged to return to England, to receive priest’s orders, and 
make a beginning towards laying a foundation for the orphan-house.” 
The scheme to which he here relers, was the formation of an institu- 
tion for orphans in the colony, an object which he kept in view in the 
course of his approaching visit to England. For this destination he 
embarked in September, 1738. The voyage was unfavourable, and the 
travellers were almost reduced to extremity by want of provisions. At 
length the ship anchored before an island on the Irish coast. In refer- 
ence to this circunisfance, he remarks in his Journal “ Ever since I 
have been on board the Mary, these words, ‘ Howbeit we must be cast 
upon a certaiti island’ (which were part of the lesson I read last at Sa- 
vannah,) have been continually pressed upon my heart, so that I have 
often mentioned it to one of my companions. Behold, they are now 
fulfilled I” The bishop of Limerick received him kindly, and he preach- 
ed in the cathedral of that town. From Dublin he set out for England, 
and reached Parkgate at the end of November. In January thereafter 
he received priest’s orders from Bishop Benson. Certain ministers of 
the establishment, however, treated him with coldness, and several 
churches were refused him. But he preached in others to which access 
was allowed him, and met wnth his follow'ers for social intercourse in 
Fetter-lane. At Bristol, after preaching in the churches for two or 
three Sundays, they were at length shut against him. He officiated, 
however, at Newgate ; and at Kingswood, a neighbouring tract inhab- 
ited by colliers, who were at this time in a rude and neglected state, 
he, after a struggle with his own mind, began to preach in the open 
air. This he found a peculiarly interesting scene. “The first discov- 
ery,” says he, speaking of the colliers who attended him, “ The first 
discovery of their being affected was to see the white gutters made by 
their tears, which plentifully fell down their black checks, as they came 
out of their coal-pits. Hundreds and hundreds of them were soon 
brought under deep convictions, which (as the event proved) happily 
ended in a sound and thorough conversion.” His own feelings he thus 
describes : — “ The open firmament above mo, the prospect of the adja- 
cent fields, with the sight of thousands and thousands, some in coaches, 
some on horseback, and some in the trees, and at times all affected and 
drenched in tears together, to which sometimes was added the solemnity 
of /the approaching evening, was almost too much for, and quite over- 
came me.” At length, on John Wesley undertaking the post which he 
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liiuiself had so sticccssfully occupied at Kingswood, he procecdc'd to 
Wales; and, after })reaching in various places, he returned to London. 
Thcire, during several months, he officiated in the open air, at Moor- 
tields, Blackheath, and Konnington common ; and many of his audiences 
on these occasions have been reckoned at upwards of twenty thousand. 
Having collected more than £1000 for the orphan-house of Georgia, 
he set sail for America in August, 1739, and after landing at Philadel- 
phia, and preaching in that city and various other places to audiences 
that lloekcd to hear him, he reached Savannah in January, 1740. 
Tiicre, in the succeeding March, he began the building of the orphan- 
house, which he named Bethesda. Fresh contributions being required 
for the institution, he again itinertrted. Early in June he returned to 
Savannah ; but, again setting out, he paid a successful and interesting 
visit to New England. 

In January, 1741, Wliitefiold again embarked for England. His 
visit to his native country opened on a melancholy scene. He had 
written what he himself calls “ two w'ell-meant, though injudicious 
letters against EnghuKl’s two great favourites, ‘ The \\Tiole Duty of 
Mail,’ ami Archbishop Tillotson,” and had also answered a sermon by 
John Wesley on the subject of election. On this, as on other points, 
Whitefield was Calvinistic ; but he himself remarks, that he thought his 
“ answer had some too strong expressions about absolute I’eprobation, 
whicii,” he adds, “ the apostle leaves rather to be inferred than ex- 
pressed.” On his arrival in England, accordingly, he found that ho 
had given offence to many even of his former followers. His unpopu- 
larity he seems to have felt the more discouraging, as he was under 
great pecuniary embarrassment in regard to the orphan-house. A 
breach ensued between himself and the followers of Wesley ; but a large 
shell was erected for him in London, near the Foundery, and multitudes 
attended his preaching. He also itinerated in England ; and, being 
invited to Scotland, he arrived at Leith in the month of July. Pro- 
ceeding to Dunfermline, he preached in the meeting-house of Ralph 
Erskinc, one of the heads of the Secession ; but a division soon occurred 
between himself and the Associate Presbytery, of which Erskine was a 
member, owing, apparently, to a difference of opinion in regard to the 
Solemn League and Covenant, and the propriety of his preaching for 
persons not of H/ieir communion. During his stay in Scotland he pro- 
duced a powerful effect, and preached in a multitude of places. “I 
look,” says Mr Willison of Dundee, in a letter dated October, 1741, 
“ I look upon this youth as raised up of God for special service, and 
spirited for making new and singular attempts for promoting true 
Christianity in the world, and for reviving it where it is decayed ; and 
I see him wonderfully fitted and strengthened both in body and mind 
ibr going through with his projects amidst the greatest discouragements 
and difficulties. I see the man to be all of a piece; his life and con- 
versation to be a transcript of his sermons. It is truly a rare tiling to 
.see so much of God about any one man. ...... Many here 

^ are blessing God for sending him to this country, though Satan has 
raged inueh against it.” Returning to England he there continued 
his zealous exertions ; but, on the 2d of June, 1742, he again arrived 
in Seotlriml. A great religious excitement had, by this time, taken 
place in the west of that country, particularly at Cambuslang. This 
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parish Wliitefield visited ; and, in a letter winch he wi'Otc from that 
place, he expresses such views of the articles and constitution of the 
church of Scotland as may serve to explain, both why he was employed 
by ministers of that church, and how he was so acceptable to persons 
of that communion. Again leaving Scotland, he proceeded to London, 
and resumed his duties at the Tabernacle ; but in the course of the fol- 
lowing spring, summer, and autumn, he itinerated in England. In 
March he attended the assizes, in a case of prosecution for the mal- 
treatment of certain Methodists. He gained his cause, and the prose- 
cution is said to have had a good eftect. In the following year, how'- 
ever, he was attacked, when in bed, by a man who had been admitted 
to his chamber. Ho was advised to prosecute ; “ but being better 
employed,” says he, I wmnt on my intended journey, was greatly 
blessed in preaching the gospel, and upon my return was well-paid for 
what I had suffered ; curiosity having led perhaps twm thousand persons 
more than ordinary to see and hear a man that had like to have been 
murdered in his bed.” 

In August, 1744, he again embarked for America. He was ill dur- 
ing the voyage, and, on his arrival, appeared to be at the point of death. 
In this state, however, he preached a sermon which had been adver- 
tised ; “ and such effects,” says he, “ followed the word, that I thought it 
was worth dying for a thousand times.” Gradually recovering from 
his illness, he went about preaching ; but being annoyed with pain in 
the side, and advised to visit Bermudas, he landed there in March, 1748. 
He was kindly received, and preached both to whites and negroes. 
The effect of a farewell discourse he thus describes “ Attention sat 
on every face ; and when I came to take my leave, oh 1 what a sw'eet 
unaffected weeping was there to be seen every where ! I believe there 
were few dry eyes. The negroes likewise without doors I heard wept 
plentifully. My own heart was affected, and though I have parted 
with friends so often, yet I find every fresh parting almost unmans me, 
and very much affects my heart.” From this he set sail for England, 
and in the month of July arrived in London. On his arrival he visited 
Lady Huntingdon, and thereafter he preached, at her residence, in 
presence of several distinguished persons, including Lords Chesterfield 
and Bolingbroke. In September he paid another visit to Scotland, 
where he was followed by multitudes, and preached, as usual, with 
powerful effect. Returning to England he itinerated there, as, in 1751, 
he also did in Wales and Ireland. After again visiting Scotland, he 
re-embarked for America, where he arrived about the end of October. 
At the end of April he again proceeded to London, and after his ar- 
rival he itinerated in England and Scotland. “ Fain,” says he, in the 
course of these active labours, “ Fain would I die preaching.” After 
again travelling in America, he reached England in May, 1755. In the 
following year he opened a new place of worship in Tottcnham-court 
road, and in 1758, alms-houses were begun for the benefit of poor 
willows. ‘‘If this be effected,” says he, in reference to the latter 
scheme, “ many godly widows will be provided for, and a standing 
monument left, that the Methodists are not against good works. During 
this visit he travelled, not only in England, but also in Scotland and 
Ireland, and large sums w^ere collected, when he preached, for charita- 
ble purposes. During the latter part of his residence in this country, 
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bad health interfered with his exertions ; but in June, 176S, he embark- 
ed for America, and in December, 1764, reached Savannah. A scheme 
of building a college in Georgia, however, called him again to England, 
where he arrived in 1765. During this visit he lost his wife, and his 
own health proved broken. But in 1769 he again embarked for America, 
and, after visiting the orphan-house, set out on an itineracy. He 
reached Newbury-port, in the course of his tour, September 29th, 1770. 
He was to preach on the succeeding day ; but during the night he was 
distressed with asthma, and in the morning, at six o’clock, he expired. 
His life bears witness to the eloquence of his preaching, the worth of 
his character, and the influence he exerted both in this country and in 
America. 


BORN A. D. 1698. — DIED A. D. 1770. 

This very learned and excellent divine was born in London on the 
23d of October, 1698. His father, Renatus Jortin, was a native of 
Bretagne in France; he came over to England about the year 1687, 
when the protestants were obliged to quit France in consequence of 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes, and was made a gentleman of the 
privy chamber in 1691 ; he afterwards became secretary to Lord Orford, 
Sir George Rooke, and Sir Cloudesley Shovel; and was cast away with 
the last, on the 22d of October, 1707. His mother was Martha Rogers, 
of an ancient and respectable family in Bucks, distinguished by their 
abilities and learning. He was trained at the Charter-house school, 
where he made a good proficiency in Greek and Latin. 

In May 1715, he was admitted of Jesus college, Cambridge; and, 
about two years after, was recommended by his tutor. Dr Thirlby, who 
was then fond of him, and always retained a. friendship for him, to make 
extracts from Eustathius for the use of Pope’s Homer. In an account 
of this transaction, written by Jortin himself, are the following passages ; 
“ I cannot recollect what Mr Pope allowed for each book of Homer, 
but I have a notion that it was three or four guineas.” — “ I was in some 
hopes in those days — for I was young — that Mr Pope would make in- 
quiry about his coadjutor, and take some civil notice of him. But he 
did not ; and I had no notion of obtruding myself upon him. I never 
saw his face.” 

Jortin took his bachelor of arts degree in January, 1718-19, and 
master s in 1722 ; he had been chosen fellow of his college soon after 
the taking of his first degree. This year he distinguished himself by 
the publication of e; few Latin poems, entitled ‘ Lusus Poetici,’ which 
were w^ell-received. ' In September, 1723, he entered into deacon’s or- 
ders, and into priest’s the June following. In January, 1726, he was 
presented by his college to Swavesey, near Cambridge ; but marrying 
a daughter of Mr Chibnall, of Newport-Pagnell, Bucks, in 1728, he 
resigned that living, and soon after settled himself in London. In this 
town he spent the next two and thirty years of his life ; for, though the 
earl of Winchelsea gave hin\the living of Eastwell in Kent, where he 
resided a little time ; yet he very soon quitted it, and returned to Lon- 
• , V. ■■ ■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ "Z--:- , ■ 
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don. Here for many yearahe had employment as a preacher in several 
chapels; with the emoluments of which, and a decent competency of 
his own, he supported himself and his family in a respectable though 
private manner, dividing Ilia leisure hours between his books and his 
friends. 

In 1780 he published ‘Four Sermons on the Truth of the Christian 
Feligion,’ the substance of which was afterwards incorporated in a work 
of his, entitled ‘Discourses concerning the Truth of the Christian lle- 
ligion,’ printed in 1746, in octavo. This is a very valuable work, and 
contains much good sense and erudition, and many excellent observa- 
tions. 

In 1781 he published ‘ Miscellaneous Observations upon Authors, 
Ancient and Modern,’ in two volumes octavo. This is a collection of 
critical remarks, — of which, however, he was not the sole, though prin- 
cipal author ; Pearce, Mason, and others, were contributors to it. In 
1751 Archbishop Herring gave him, unasked, the living of St Dunstan 
in the East, London. This prelate, with whom he had been long 
acquainted, had entertained a high and affectionate regard for him, and 
endeavoured aforetime to serve him in many instances, w'itli others; 
and afterwards, in 1755, conferred upon him the degree of doctor of di- 
vinity. This same yeai’, 1751, came out his first volume of ‘ Remarks 
upon Ecclesiastical History.’ This work was inscribed to the earl of 
Burlington, by whom, as trustee for the Boylean lecture, he had, through 
the application of Herring and Sherlock, been appointed in 1749 to 
preach that lecture. The ‘ Remarks’ were continued in four siieoeeding 
volumes, down to the year 1517, when Luther began the work of Re- 
formation ; — two published by himself in 1753 and 1754; and two after 
his death in 1773. 

In 1755 he published ‘ Six Dissertations upon different Subjects,’ in 
octavo. The sixth dissertation is on the state of the dead as described 
by Homer and Virgil ; the remarks in this, tending to establish the great 
antiquity of the doctrine of a future state, interfered with Dr Warbur- 
ton in his ‘ Divine Legation of Moses.’ This gave rise to a piece, 
which was published against him, under the title of ‘ A Dissertation on 
the Delicacy of Friendship.’ This was a very artful, but a very illiber- 
al attack on Dr Jortin, because he had too much dignity and inde- 
pendence of mind to compliment Warburton in the indiscriminate and 
absurd manner that was then become fashionable among his admirers. 
Jortin made no reply ; but in his ‘ Adversaria’ the following memorandum 
is found, which shows that he did not oppose the notions of other men 
from any spirit of envy or opposition, but from a full persuasion that 
the real matter of fact was as he had represented it. “ I have examin- 
ed,” says he, “ the state of the dead as described by Homer and Vir- 
gil, and upon that dissertation I am willing to stake all the little credit 
that I have as a critic and a philologer. I have there obsorved, that 
Homer was not the inventor of the fabulous history of the gods ; he 
had those stories, and also the doctrine of a future state, from old tra- 
ditions. Many notions of the Pagans, which came from tradition, are 
considered by Barrow, Sermon viii. vol. ii. in which sermon the exis- 
tence of God is proved from universal consent. See also Bibl. Chois, 
i. 356. and Bibl. Univ. iv. 433.” 

In 1758 came out his ‘ Life of Erasmus,’ in one volume quarto ; and 
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in 1760 another volume quarto, conta;imng ‘ Remarks upon the Works 
of Erasmus,’ and an ‘Appendix of Extracts from Erasmus and other 
writers.’ In the preface to the former volume, he says, that “ Le Glerc 
while he published the works of Erasmus at Leyden, drew up his life 
in French, collected principally from his letters, and inserted into the 
‘ Bibliotheque Choisee that as this life was favourably received by the 
public, he had taken it as a ground-work to build upon ; and had trans- 
lated it, not superstitiously and closely, but with much freedom, and 
with more attention to things than to words ; but that he had made con- 
tinual additions, not only with relation to the history of those days, but 
to the life of Erasmus; especially where Le Clerc grew more remiss, 
either wearied with the task, or called off from these to other labours.” 
Dr Hayter, bishop of London, with whom Jortin had always been 
upon intimate terms, dying in 1762; and Dr Osbaldeston, who was 
also his friend, succeeding to that see ; he was made domestic chaplain 
to this bishop in March, admitted a prebend of St Paul’s the same 
month, and in October presented to the living of Kensington, whither 
he went to reside soon after. 

In 1764 he was appointed archdeacon of London, and might have 
had the rectory of St James’s, Westminster; but chose rather to con- 
tinue at Kensington, that being a situation he much liked, and better 
adapted to his then advanced age. Here he lived, occupied — when 
bis pastoral functions permitted—amongst his books, and enjoying him- 
self with his usual serenity, till the 27tbof August, 1770, when, being 
seized with a disorder in his breast and lungs, he grew continually 
worse, notwithstanding all assistance ; and, without undergoing much 
pain in the course of his illness, or losing his understanding in the least, 
died the 5th of September, in the 72d year of his age. He was buried 
in the new eliurchyard at Kensington. 

Besides his principal works, which have already been mentioned, and 
his sermons and charges, there are some things of a smaller kind ; as, 
‘Remarks upon Spencei'’s Poems,’ 1734, octavo, at the end of which 
sire some Remarks upon Milton ; ‘ Remarks ou L. Anneeus Seneca,’ 
printed in ‘The Present State of the Republic of Letters, for August, 
1734 ;’ ‘ A Sermon preached at the Consecration of Pearce, Bishop of 
Bangor, in 1747 ;’ ‘ A few Remarks on Tillotson’s Sermons,’ given to his 
friend Dr Birch, and printed in the Appendix to Bii’ch’s Life of that 
prelate, in 1752; ‘Letter to Avison, concerning the Music of the 
Ancients subjoined to a second edition of Avison’s Essay on Musical 
Expression, in 1753 ; and ‘ A few Remarks on Phillips’ Life of Cardinal 
Pole printed in an Appendix to Neve’s Animadversions upon that His- 
tory, 1766. 

This learned and excellent person was of a very pleasant and facetious 
turn, as his writings abundantly show. He had^ nevertheless great 
sensibility, and could express himself with warmth, and even some 
degree of indignation, Avhen he thought the occasion, warranted him so 
to do. 

In 1772 seven volumes of Dr Jortin’s sermons, which are extremely 
valuable, were published in 8vo. At the end of the seventh volume 
arc four excellent charges, which were delivered to the clergy of the 
archdeaconry of London. In 1790 were published, in two volumes 
8 VO, ‘ Tracts Pliiloiogical, Critical, and Miscellaneous, by the late Rev. 
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John Jortin, D. D., Archdeacon of London, Rector of St Dunstan in 
tho East, and Vicar of Kensington.’ This collection, which was pub- 
lished by his son, Rogers Jortin, consists of pieces, some of which had 
been before published separately, and others which were then first 
printed from the author’s manuscript. In this collection, in which arc 
pieces of considerable merit, are some strictui-es on the Articles, Sub- 
scriptions, Tests, &c. Among these is the following passage ; “ There 
are propositions contained in the Liturgy and Articles which no man 
of common sense among us believes. No one believes that all the 
members of the Greek church are damned, because they admit not 
the procession of the Holy Ghost from the Son : yet the Athanasian 
creed, according to the usual and obvious sense of the words, teacheth 
this.” 

The following character of Dr Jortin has been given by Knox : — 
“A review of the life of the late Dr Jortin cannot but suggest the most 
pleasing reflections. As a poet, a divine, a philosopher, and a man, he 
served the cause of religion, learning, and morality. There are, indeed, 
many writers whose reputation is more diffused among the vulgar and 
illiterate ; but few will be found whose names stand higher than Dr 
Jortin’s in the esteem of the judicious. His Latin poetry is classically 
elegant, — Iiis discourses and dissertations, sensible, ingenious, and argu- 
mentative, — his ‘Remarks on Ecclesiastical History,’ interesting and 
impartial, — his sermons, replete with sound sense and rational morality, 
expressed in a style, simple, pure, and attic. Simplicity of i^yle is a 
grace, which, though it may not captivate at first sight, is sure in the 
end to give permanent satisfaction. It does not excite admiration, but 
it raises esteem. It does not warm to rapture, but it soothes to com- 
placency. Unskilful writers seldom aim at this excellence. They 
imagine that what is natural and common cannot be beautiful. Every 
thing in their compositions must be strained, every thing affected : but 
Dr Jortin had studied the ancients, and perhaps formed himself on the 
model of Xenophon. He wrote on subjects of morality ; and morality 
is founded on reason ; and reason is always cool and dispassionate. 4^ 
florid declamation, embellished with rhetorical figures, and animated 
with ’ pathetic description, may indeed amuse the fancy, and raise a 
ti’ansient emotion in the heart; but rational discourse alone can convince 
the understanding and reform the conduct. 

“ The first efforts of genius have commonly been in poetry. Unre- 
strained by the frigidity of argument and the confinement of rules, the 
young mind gladly indulges the flights of imagination. Cicero, as well 
as many other ancient philosophers, orators; and historians, are known 
to have sacrificed to the Muses in their earlier productions. Dr Jortin 
adds to the number' of those who confirm the observation. In his 
‘ Lusus Poetici,’ one of the first of his works, are united classical lan- 
guage, beautiful sentiment, and harmonious verse. Among the modern 
Latin poets there are few who do not yield to Dr Jortin. His Sapphics, 
on the story of Bacchus and Ariadne, are easy, elegant, and poetical. 
The little ode, in which the calm life of the philosopher is compared 
to the gentl§ stream gliding through a silent grove, is highly pleasing 
to the min|, and is perfectly elegant in the composition. The lyrics 
are indeed all excellent.^ The poem on the immortality of the soul is 
ingenious, poetical, ancf an exact imitation of tho style of Lucretius. 
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In short, the whole collection is such as would by no means have dis- 
graced a Roman in the age of an Augustus. 

“ Time, if it does not cool the fire of imagination, certainly strength- 
ens the powers of the judgment. As our author advanced in life, he 
cultivated his reason rather than his fancy, and desisted from his efforts 
in poetry, to exert his abilities in the disquisitions of criticism. His 
observations on one of the fathers of English poetry need but to be 
more generally known in order to be more generally admired. 

“ Classical productions are rather amusing than instructive. His 
works of this kind are all juvenile, and naturally flowed from a classical 
education. These, however, were but preparatory to his higher de- 
signs, and soon gave way to the more important inquiries which were 
peculiar to his profession. His discourses on the Christian religion, 
one of the first fruits of his theological pursuits, abound with that sound 
sense and solid argument, which entitle their author to a rank very near 
the celebrated Grotius. His dissertations are equally remarkable for 
taste, learning, originality, and ingenuity. His ‘ Life of Erasmus’ has 
extended his reputation beyond the limits of his native country, and 
established his literary character in the remotest universities of Europe. 
Erasmus had long been an object of universal admiration; and it is 
matter of surprise that his life had never been written with accuracy 
and judgment. This task was reserved for Dr Jortin ; and the avidity 
with which the work was received by the learned, is a proof of the 
merit of the execution, 

“ His ‘ Remarks on Ecclesiastical History’ are full of manly sense, 
acute remarks, and profound erudition. The work is highly beneficial 
to mankind, as it represents that superstition which disgraced human 
nature in its proper light, and gives a right sense of the advantages 
derived from religious reformation. He every where expresses himself 
with peculiar vehemence against the infatuation of bigotry and fanati- 
cism. Convinced that true happiness is founded on a right use of the 
reasoning powers, he makes it the scope of all his religious works to 
le|^ mankind from the errors of imagination to a serious attention to 
dispassionate reason. 

Posthumous publications, it has frequently been remarked, are 
usually inferior in merit to those which were published in an author’s 
lifetime. And indeed the opinion seems plausible, as it may be pre- 
sumed that an author’s reason for not publishing his works is a con- 
sciousness of their inferiority. The sermons of Dr Jortin were, however, 
designed by their author as a legacy to mankind. To enlarge on their 
value would only be to echo back the public voice. Good sense and 
sound morality appear in them, not indeed dressed out in the meretri- 
cious ornaments of a florid style, but in all the manly force and simple 
graces of natural eloquence. The same caprice which raises to repu- 
tation those trifling discourses which have nothing to recommend them 
but a prettiness of fancy, will again consign them to oblivion : but the 
sermons of Dr Jortin will continue to be read with pleasure and edifi- 
cation as long as human nature shall continue to be endowed with the 
faculties of reason and discernment. 

“ The transition from an author’s writings to his life is^requently 
disadvantageous to his character. Dr Jortin, however, when no longer 
considered as an author, but as a man, is so far from being lessened in 
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our opinion, that he excites still greater esteem and applause. A sini' 
plicity of manners, an inoffensive behaviour, an universal benevolence, 
candour, modesty, and good sense, were his characteristics. Though 
his genius and love of letters led him to choose the still vale of seques- 
tered life, yet was his merit conspicuous enough to attract the notice of 
a certain primate who did honour to episcopacy. Unknown by per- 
sonal acquaintance, and nnrecommended by the solicitation of friends 
or the interposition of power, he was presented by Archbishop Herring 
to a valuable benefice in London, as a reward for his exertions as a 
scholar and a divine. Some time after, he became chaplain to a late 
bishop of London, who gave him the vicarage of Kensington, and ap- 
pointed him archdeacon of his diocese. This was all the preferment he 
bad, nor had he this till he was advanced in life. While blockheads 
were made bishops, a man who had been uncommonly eminent in the 
service of learning and religion was left to pine in the shade of obscu- 
rity. Seeker has been thought by many to have had only the shadow 
of piety and learning, but he had the substantial iward of them. Jor- 
tin was acknowledged to possess true virtue and real knowledge, but was 
left to receive his recompense in the suggestions of a good conscience, 
and the applause of posterity.” 

The following character of Dr Jortin is given in a work atti’ibuted. 
to the learned Dr Parr: — “ As to Jortin, whether I look back to his 
verse, to liis prose, to his critical, or to his theological works, there are 
few authors to whom I am so much indebted for rational entertainment or 
for solid instruction. Learned he was, without pedantry. He was in- 
genious, without the affectation of singularity. He v^as a lover of truth, 
without hovering over the gloomy abyss of scepticism ; and a friend to 
free inquiry, without roving into the dreary and pathless wilds of lati- 
tiidinarianism. He had a heart which never disgraced the powers of 
his understanding. With a lively imagination, an elegant taste, and a 
judgment most masculine and most correct, he united the artless and 
amiable negligence of a school-boy. Wit without ill-nature, and sense 
without effort, he could, at will, scatter upon every subject ; and, in 
every book, the writer jiresents us with a near and distinct view of tfie 
mal man. 

, . — ut omnis 

Votiva pateat tanquam descripta tabella 

Vita Sonis HOE. Sat, i. lib. 2. 

“ His style, though inartificial, is sometimes elevated ; though fami- 
liar, it is never mean ; and though employed upon various topics of 
theology, ethics, and criticism, it is not arrayed in any delusive re- 
semblance, either of solemnity, from fanatical cant ; of profound ess, 
from scholastic jargon ; of precision, from the crabbed formalities of 
cloudy philologists ; or of refinement, from the technical babble of fri- 
volous connoisseurs. 

“ At the shadowy and fleeting reputation which is sometimes gained 
by the petty frolics of literary vanity, or the mischievous struggles of 
controversial rage, Jortin never grasped. Truth, which some men are 
ambitious^^seizing by surprise in the trackless and dark recess, he w^as 
content to overtake in the broad and beaten path ; and in the pursuit 
of it, if he does not excite our astonishment by the rapidity of his 
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strides, lie at least secures our confidence by the firmness of his step. 
To the examination of positions advanced by other men, he always 
brought a mind Avhich neither prepossession had seduced nor malevo- 
lence polluted. He imposed not his own conjectures as infallible and 
irresistible truths, nor endeavoured to give an air of importance to 
trifles by dogmatical vehemence. He could support his more serious 
opinions without the versatility of a sophist, the fierceness of a disput- 
ant, or the impertinence of a buffoon ; more than this, he could relin- 
quish or correct them with the calm and steady dignity of a writer, 
who, while he yielded something to the arguments of his antagonists, 
was conscious of retaining enough to command their respect. He had 
too much discernment to confound difference of opinion with malignity 
or dullness, and too much candour to insult w'here he could not per- 
suade. Though his sensibilities were neither coarse nor sluggish, he 
yet was exempt from those fickle humours, those rankling jealousies, 
and that restless waywardness, which men of the brightest talents are 
too prone to indulge. He carried with him, into every station in which 
he was placed, and every subject which he explored, a solid greatness 
of soul, which could spare an inferior, though in the offensive form of 
an adversary, and endure an equal, with or without the sacred name of 
friend. The importance of commendation, as well to him who bestows 
as to him who claims it, he estimated not only with justice, but with 
delicacy ; and therefore he neither wantonly lavished it, nor withheld 
it austerely. But invective he neither provoked nor feared ; and as to 
the severities of contempt, he reserved them for occasions where alone 
they could be employed with propriety, and where, by himself, thej'' 
always were employed with effect, — for the chastisement of arrogant 
dunces, or censorious sciolists, of intolerant bigots in every sect, and 
unprincipled impostors in every profession. Distinguished in various 
forms of literary composition, engaged in various duties of his ecclesias- 
tical profession, and blessed with a long and honourable life, he nobly 
exemplified that rare and illustrious virtue of charity which Lelancl, in 
his ‘ lleply to the Letter Writer,’ thus eloquently describes : — ‘ Charity 
rifever misrepresents, never ascribes obnoxious principles or mistaken 
opinions to an opponent, which he himself disavoAvs ; is not so earnest 
in refuting, as to fancy positions never asserted, and to extend its cen- 
sure to oi^inions which will perhaps never be delivered. Charity is utterly 
averse to sneering, the most despicable species of ridicule, that most 
despicable subterfuge of an impotent objector. Charity never supposes 
that all sense and knowledge are confined to a particular circle, to a 
district, or to a country. Charity never condemns and embraces prin- 
ciples in the same breath ; never professes to confute what it acknow- 
ledges to be just ; never presumes to bear down an adversary with con- 
fident assertions. Charity does not call dissent insolence, or the want 
of implicit submission, a want of common respect.”’ 
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BORN A. D. 1688. — ^BIED A. D. 1744. 

Alexander Pope was born in Lombard-street, London, on the 22d 
of May, 1688. His father was a linen-draper, and had acquired con- 
siderable property, but, being a conscientious Catholic, he refused to 
invest any part of it in the public funds of a government he could 
not uphold, and hence his son succeeded to it much impaired. His 
mother also was a Catholic. She was the daughter of a Mr Turner of 
York, two of whose sons died in the service of Charles I. 

At the age of eight he was placed under the tuition of Taverner, a 
Roman priest ; but it does nOt appear that his parents were very fortu- 
nate in their choice of tutors for their son; for he himself tells us that “ he 
was always losing with his last masters what little he had got under the 
first.” He was indeed sent for a time to a celebrated Catholic semin- 
ary at Tvvyford near Winchester ; but he did not long remain there, 
having got himself dismissed for writing a lampoon upon one of the 
masters, — his first effort in poetry. “ I took,” he says, “ when I had 
done with ray priests, (he had had four,) to reading by myself, for 
which I had very great eagerness and enthusiasm, especially for poetry. 
This I did without any design but that of pleasing myself, and got the 
languages by hunting after the stories in the poets I read, rather than 
read the book to get the language. I followed anywhere, as my fancy 
led me, and was like a boy gathering flowers in the fields and woods, 
just as they fell in his way. These five or six years I still look upon as 
the happiest part of my life.” An intelligent inmate of his father’s family 
says of him : — “ He set to learning Latin and Greek by himself, abopt 
twelve ; and when he was about fifteen, he resolved that he would go 
to London, and learn French and Italian. We in the family looked 
upon it as a wildish sort of resolution ; for, as his health would not let 
him travel, we could not see any reason for it. He stuck to it ; went 
thither, and mastered both these languages with a surprising despatch. 
Almost every thing of this kind was of his own acquiring. He had mas- 
ters indeed, but they were very indifferent ones, and what he got was 
almost entirely owing to his own unassisted industry.” Ogilby’s trans- 
lation of Homer, and Sandys’ Ovid, were his earliest and special fa- 
vourites ; but the boy ultimately became deeply enamoured with Wal- 
ler, Spenser, and Dryden, and we are told that he entreated a friend to 
carry him to Button’s coffee-house, which Dryden frequented, in order 
that he might feast his eyes with a sight of the living person of one of 
the poets whom he worshipped. 

It does not appear that any of the learned professions were ever 
pressed upon his choice, or that his- father in any way thwarted or 
restricted his'‘ devotion to literature. Before he was sixteen years of 
age he had attempted poetry in almost every walk of that creative art; 
he had written odes, satires, a comedy, a tragedy, and even an epic 



poem, of which. Deucalion was the hero ; and, to use his own language, 
thought himself the greatest genius that ever was.” At sixteen he 
wrote his ‘ Pastorals,’ which introduced him to the notice of Wycherley 
and some of the leading wits of the day. His next performance was 
his ‘ Essay on Criticism,’ which no less a critic than Dr Johnson has 
characterized as displaying “ such extent of comprehension, such nicety 
of distinction, such acquaintance with mankind, and such knowledge 
both of ancient and modern learning, as are not often attained by the 
maturest age and longest experience.” It w’as written in 1709, and 
published in 1711; and certainly displays great precocity of intellect, 
maugre Lady Wortley Montague’s observation that it was “ all stolen ” 
from the ancient critics. The truth is, its author had studied Quinti- 
lian, Rapin, Bossu, and others, and intended that his poem should be 
a depository of the soundest principles of criticism, as he could glean 
them from the study of these and other masters. It was in this essay 
he attacked Dennis, and first provoked that fierce hostility which ever 
afterwards existed betwixt the bard and the redoubtable critic. 

Pope had now entered upon a severe course of study, and pursued it 
with such intensity of application as to endanger his life : “ After try- 
ing physicians for a good while in vain, he resolved to give way to his 
distemper, and set down calmly in a full expectation of death in a 
short time,” Dr Radcliffe, however, cured him, by making him ride out 
I every day ; but his constitution received a shock from which it never 

recovered. 

His next pieces, in the order of their publication, were, ‘ The Mes- 
siah,’ which first appeared in the ‘ Spectator,’ in 1712, — the ‘ Ode on 
St Cecilia’s day,’ — the beautiful address of ‘ The Dying Christian to 
his Soul,’ — and the ‘ Elegy to the Memory of an Unfortunate Lady.’ 
A more remarkable piece than any of these was the ‘ Rape of the Lock/ 
a playful effusion suggested by a frolic of gallantry in which Lord 
Petre cut off a lock of Miss Arabella Fermor’s hair. “ There is no finer 
gem than this poem,” says Mr Jeffrey, “ in all the lighter treasures of 
English fancy. Compared with any other mock-heroic in our language, 
it shines in pure supremacy for elegance, completeness, point, and 
playfulness. It is an epic poem in that delightful miniature which di- 
verts us by its mimicry of greatness, and yet astonishes by tlie beauty 
of its parts, and the fairy brightness of its ornaments. In its kind it is 

f matchless ; but still it is but mock-heroic, and dep'ends, in some mea- 

sure, for effect, on a ludicrous refei’ence in our own minds to the verit- 
able heroics whose solemnity it so wittily affects.” ‘ Tlie Temple of 
Fame’ was first communicated to Steele in November, 1712, although 
it appears to have been written in 1710; and of ‘Windsor Forest/ 
i which follow'ed in the order of publication, the first part was published 

in 1714. The ‘Epistle from Eloisa to Abelard’ was the last of the 
separate pieces with which the poet delighted the public about this 
time. It is a highly wrought piece of amatory declamation, founded 
upon the well-known story of the loves of these two unfortunate person- 
ages. Much of it is an imitation of Ovid, and the rest an amplifi.ca- 
tion of part of the original letters. 

Pope began his translation of the Iliad in 1712, and finished it in 
1718. He had only gained a few trifling sums by his original poems ; 
but Lintot, the publisher, offered him a magnificent sum for the pro- 
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jected translation, and Pope engaged in it with the prospect of improv- 
ing his fortune as well as advancing his fame. By his agreement with 
Lintot he received about £5,400 for this work, part of which he em- 
ployed in buying an annuity, and the remainder in the purchase of a 
house at Twickenham, whither he persuaded his father to remove with 
him. The publication of the first volume of this translation was attend- 
ed by a circumstance that for a while interrupted the friendship of Pope 
and Addison. This was the simultaneous appearance of another trans- 
lation of the first book of the Iliad, with the name of Tickell attached 
to it. Pope was firmly persuaded that the translation was by Addison, 
and designed to hurt the sale of Lintot’s book. The weight of circum- 
stantial evidence is in favour of Popes theory ; but positive evidence 
exists that the copy placed in the printer’s hands w^as in Tiekell’s hand- 
writing, with corrections by Addison. Sir Eichard Steele, and some 
other mutual friends, endeavoured to bring parties to an explanation 
and reconciliation; l3ut at the interview they procured Pope was warm 
and irascible, Addison cool and contemptuous, and it only ended in 
their parting with mutual expressions of aversion and contempt. The 
obnoxious translation was not carried beyond the first book. The me- 
rits of this translation are well-known ; it is elegant, but not exact, — a 
paraphrase rather than a translation, and laboured to a degree that often 
conceals the exquisite simplicity and truth of the original. Bentley’s 
criticism of it is undeniably just : “ It is a fine poem, but not Plomer.” 
Thus, in the scene where Venus leads Helen to Paris, and Helen strug- 
gles vainly against her passion, the first line of the following couplet 
belongs to the original, the second is added by the translator : — ■ 

“ She spoke, and Helen’s secret soul was moved, 

She scorned the champion, but the man she loved.” 

Here, it has been well observed, the whole interest of the succeeding 
dialogue vanishes with this explanation ; the passion of Plelen becomes, 
to our apprehension that of a libertine, and her remonstrance with Ve- 
nus mere hypocrisy ; “ it is the illicit love of a modern lady of fashion, 
but it is not that of the amorous queen whom Homer saw in his ima- 
gination.” Many similar instances of deviation, for the worse, from the 
original, might be pointed out. In his translation of the Odyssey, with 
which he proceeded soon after finishing the Iliad, Pope accepted the 
assistance of Fenton and Broome. 

It has been frequently alleged that Pope loved money, and that his 
desire of enriching himself led him to engage in several foolish specula- 
tions, especially the South sea scheme, which ultimately abridged his 
finances considerably. On this subject wc think the Quarterly review- 
ers have successfully defended the poet’s reputation. After instancing 
Pope’s noble conduct in endeavouring to persuade Lintot to give up his 
speculation of publishing the Iliad, when he was apprehensive of its 
failure, they go on to remark, Pope, a conscientious Catholic, like his 
father, had no other means of income than the interest which he derived 
from lending money to individuals. This was the general practice of 
the times, which gave occupation to a body of men, now extinct, called 
scriveners, and the inventory of Pope’s lawyer only proves how small 
was the poet’s fortune. He lived on an annuity, and did not leave more 
than £3000 ; yet, such is the contagion of calumny, however absurd, 
that we find Mr Singer repeating the cuckoo note and reproaching the 
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poet foi’ being ‘ over-solicitous to accumulate money, risking bn all kinds 
of securities.’ The truth is, that Pope was apt to be extremely negli- 
gent in all money concerns. Warburton tells ns, that when Graggs 
gave him some South sea subscriptions, he was so indifferent about 
them as to neglect making any benefit of them. And the multiplied 
evidence of his domestic associates confirms the fact. ‘ ’Tis most cer- 
tain, that nobody ever loved money so little as my brother,’ says Mrs 
Packet, his sister-in-law. ‘ Mr Pope’s not being richer,’ says Martha 
Blount, • ‘ may be easily accounted for ; he never had any love for 
money. If he was extravagant in any thing it was his grotto.’ Again, 
t^ He did not know any thing of the value of money, and his greatest 
delight was in doing good offices to his friends. I used to know by his 
particular vivacity, and the pleasure that appeared in his face, when he 
came to town on such errands, or when he was employed in them, which 
was very often.’ When his nephew refused a very handsome settlement 
in the West Indies, and said that fifty pounds a-year was all he wanted 
to make him happy, Pope, instead of using arguments to persuade him 
not to refuse so advantageous a proposal, immediately ofiered to settle 
that sura upon him. He refused a secret pension from Graggs; and, 
though a carriage was necessary to him, he used to say, that ‘ he had 
preserved his liberty without a coach.’ Let us not forget, too, that 
when Savage w'as destitute, and abandoned by everyone, he lived on a 
pension punctually paid by his friend. So much for the money-getting 
Pope.”, 

The publication of an edition of Shakspeare, edited by Pope, added 
nothing to the fame of the latter. Pope was no fit editor for the mighty 
dramatist, and some of his decisions respecting the highest class of our 
poets, will now be regarded as heresies in our poetical creed. Pie talks 
of “ Shakspeare’s style as the style of a bad age,” and says, that “ he 
generally used to stiffen his style with high words and metaphors for the 
speeches of his kings and great men ; he mistook this,” he adds, “for a 
mark of greatness. This is stronger in his early plays; but in his very 
last, his Othello, what a forced language has he put into the mouth of 
the duke of Venice I ” Again, we find him strongly advising his friend 
Spence to republish Gorboduc among our ancient dramas. “ This 
tragedy,” says he, “ is written in a much purer style than Shakspeare’s 
was in several of his first plays. Sackville imitates Seneca’s tragedies 
very closely, and writes without affectation and bombast, the two great 
sins of our old tragic writers.” After this, we cannot be surprised to 
find the bard of Twickenham thus talking of Milton. “ Milton’s style, 
in his ‘ Paradise Lost,’ is not natural ; ’tis an exotic style. As his sub- 
ject lies a good deal out of our world, it has. a particular propriety in 
those parts of the poem ; and when he is on earth, describing our parents 
in paradise, you see he uses a more easy and natural way of writing.” 
He afterwards adds, “ the high style that is affected so much in blank 
verse would not have been borne, even in Milton, had not his subject 
turned . so much on such strange out-of-the-world things as it does.” 
The truth is. Pope was more remarkable for the graces and felicities 
of diction than for the exuberance of his fancy, or Ids sensibility to the 
profounder emotions of our nature. We are ready to admit, with his 
generous critic in the Quarterly Review,^ that Pope “ wrought to the 
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last perfection the classical vein of English poetry understanding bj 
the term, that style which, originally imported from the continent at 
the restoration, had already displaced the pure and original school of 
English poetry before Pope began to write ; but we cannot assent to 
the further assertion of the same critic, that Pope “ inherited also the 
wealth of his predecessors.” We wiU allow him to be the ‘ facile prin- 
Ceps’ of the classical continental school, but we do not think that he is 
for a moment to be compared with the masters of that old English one 
from which there had been so lamentable an apostacy just before he 
began to write. Of the style of this school, at the head of which we 
consent to place our poet, it has been observed, in language not more 
elegant than Just, “ It was a witty, and a grand, and a splendid style. 
It showed more scholarship and art than the luxuriant negligence of 
the old English school ; and was not only free from many of its hazards 
and some of its faults, but possessed merits of its own, of a character 
more likely to please those who had then the power of conferring cele- 
brity, or condemning to derision. Then it was a style which it was 
peculiarly easy to justify by argument ; and in support of which, great 
authorities, as well as imposing reasons, were always ready to be pro- 
duced. It came upon us With the air and the pretension of being the 
style of cultivated Europe, and a true copy of the style of polished anti- 
<5^uity. England, on the other hand, bad had but little intercourse with 
rest of the world for a considerable period of time. Her language 
was not at all studied on the continent, and her native authors had not 
been taken into account in forming those ideal standards of excellence 
which had been recently constructed in France and Italy upon the au- 
thority of the Roman classics, and of their own most celebrated writers. 
When the comparison came to be made, tlierefore, it is easy to imagine 
that it should generally be thought to be very much to our disadvan- 
tage, and to understand how the great multitude, even among ourselves, 
should be dazzled with the pretensions of the fashionable style of writ- 
ing, and actually feel ashamed of their own richer and more varied pro- 
ductions. It would greatly exceed our limits to describe accurately the 
particulars in which this new continental style differed from our old in- 
sular one ? but, for our present purpose, it may be enough perhaps to 
say, IHat it was more worldly and more townish, — holding more of rea- 
son, ahd ridicule, and authority, — ^more elaborate and more assuming, — 
addressed more to the judgment than to the feelings, and somewhat os- 
tentatiously accommodated to the habits, or supposed habits, of persons 
in fashionable life. Instead of tenderness and fancy, we had satire and 
sophistry, — artificial declamation, in place of the spontaneous animations 
of genius, — and for the universal language of ShaLspeare, the personali- 
ties, the party politics, and the brutal obscenities of Drydeii.” ^ 

The publication of ‘ The Dunciad’ forms a remarkable era in Pope’s 
life. From this period he became the object of the most inveterate an- 
tipathy to the whole tribe of dunees, whom he had so severely lashed in 
tliat exquisite satire. He had already received much annoyance from 
various quarters, without condescending to bestow any notice upon his as- 
sailants ; but at last his spirit was roused, and he resolved to crush all his 
adversaries by one strong and decisive blow. Accordingly he put forth 
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all his strength on this production. It cost him, he says of it himself, as 
much pains as any thing he ever wrote; and the effect was prodigious. 
One universal howl from the party of the dunces showed how severely 
they felt their castigation. Pope contemplated his victory with great 
exultation ; and such, ^ys Dr Johnson, was his delight in the tumult he 
had raised, that for a while his natural sensibility was suspended, and he 
read the bitterest reproaches and invectives without emotion, considering 
them only as the necessary effects of that pain which he rejoiced to have 
given. It is to be regretted that Pope should have made ‘ The DuUciad’ 
a general receptacle for all his resentments, whether just or unjust. In 
subsequent etiitions, howmver, he made many alteratious upon it; audits 
hero, who was at first Theobald, became at last Colley Cibber. 

His ‘Essay on Man’ appeared betwixt the years 1732 and 1734, 
He seems to have had considerable misgivings as to the probable recep . 
tion it might meet with, for he published its four successive parts an- 
onymously. His apprehensions were for its ethics ; its poetry he 
knew was worthy of his fame, but he was conscious that the opinions set 
forth in this essay might not be received with equal favour. The phi- 
losophy of the ‘ Essay on Man’ was indeed not Pope’s but Bolingbroke’s. 
Pope rogarded Boliugbroke as an oracle, and, in this performance, did 
nothing more than translate into sounding verse his oracles, philosophi* 
cal maxims, and reasonings. The theology and morality of this essay 
were attacked by Crousay and defended by Warburton, in a series of 
very elaborate papers in some of the periodicals of the day. Pope re- 
ceived the services of Warburton with great gratitude, and rendefed 
him some very important services in return, by introducing him to the 
notice of his titled and powerful friends. 

Betwixt the years 1731 and 1738, Pope wrote and published a variety 
of miscellaneous pieces, consisting of Epistles, Satires, Imitations of 
Horace, and Dialogues. Nothing can exceed the point and pungency 
of some of these minor pieces ; “ he whipped the gilded follies and 
humble sins of the wealthy” with a most unmerciful hand ; and his bold- 
ness in the selection of his characters was honourable to his indepen- 
dence and fearlessness of character. When the exquisitely finished 
Atossa was read to the duchess of Marlborough, as the portrait of 
another lady, she instantly recognised her own likeness, and broke out 
into one of her raging fits. Walpole says that she ultimately gave the 
poet £1000 to suppress it ; and that he did so during the duchess’s life, 
but meanly and faithlessly published it after her death. This grievous 
charge has been since implicitly received, and even Mr Bowles has con- 
descended to repeat it, although there is no direct evidence whatever 
for it, and all the weight of moral evidence on the point is entirely in 
Pope’s favour. It is certain that he refused to insert a good character 
of the duke himself!, though offered a considei’able sum if he would do so 
by tlie duchess of Marlborough ; and it has been justly remarked that 
“ he whose principles would not allow him to accept a considerable sum 
to insert a good cltaracter of the duke, would hardly have taken a thou- 
sand pounds to suppress a bad one of the duchess.” 

Pope died on the 30th of May, 1744. He had been afflicted with 
asthma for several years previous to his death, but his last illness carried 
him otf in the course of four weeks. He died with composure after 
having received the sacrament at the hands of a Catholic priest The 
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works of Pope were published soon after his death, by his frieud and 
executor Warburton, in nine volumes. Dr Joseph Warton published 
another edition, in 1797, containing some trifling poems and a few letters 
which had not appeared in Warburton’s edition. Mr Bowles republish- 
ed this last edition, in 1806, in ten volumes, with a life and notes, and 
some concluding observations on the poetical character of Pope, which 
raised a furious debate among the critics. 

Mr Bowles asserts that “ images drawn from what is beautiful and sub- 
lime in nature, are more poetical than images drawn from art, and that 
the passions are more adapted to poetry than the manners arguing fropi 
these maxims, he proceeds to show that Pope was not a poet in the highest 
sense of the term. ^ Mr Campbell, one of his principal opponents, argues, 
in opposition to this, that ‘‘the exquisite description of artificial objects and 
manners is no less characteristic of genius than the description of simple 
physical appearances,” The following excellent observations upon this 
controversy are from the^article in the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ to which 
reference has been made more than once in the course of this article. 
“ It is clear to us that a theory, which, frequently admitting every thing 
the votary of Pope could desire to substantiate the high genius of his 
master, yet terminates in excluding the poet from ‘ the highest order of 
poets, must involve some fallacy ; and this we presume we have dis- 
covered in the absurd attempt to raise ‘ a criterion of poetical talents.’ 
Such an artificial test is repugnant to the man of taste who can take en- 
larged views, and to the experience of the true critic. In the contrast 
of human tempers and habits, in the changes of circumstances in society, 
and the consequent mutations of tastes, the objects of poetry may be 
difierent in different periods ; pre-eminent genius obtains its purpose by 
Its adaptation to this eternal variety ; and, on this principle, if we would 
justly appreciate the creative faculty, we cannot see why Pope should 
not class, at least in file, with Dante, or Milton. It is probable that 
Pope could not have produced an ‘ Inferno,’ or a ‘ Paradise Lost,’ for 
•his invention was elsewhere ; but it is equally probable that Dante and 
Milton, with their cast of mind, cotild not have so exquisitely touched 
the refined gaiety of ‘ The Rape of the Lock.’ It has frequently been 
attempted to raise up such arbitrary standards and such narrowing 
theories of art; and these ‘criterions’ and ‘invariable principles’ 
have usually been drawn from the habitual practices and individ- 
ual tastes of the framers ; they are a sort of concealed egotism, a 
Stratagem of self-love. When Mr Bowles informs us that one of the 
•essential qualities of a poet ‘ is to have an eye attentive to and familiar 
with (for SO he strengthens his canons of criticism) every external 
appearance of nature, every change of season, every variation of light 
and shade, every rock, every tree, every leaf, every diversity of hue ’ 
&c. ; we all know who the poet is that Mr Bowles so fondly describes. 
‘Here, Pope,’ he adds, ‘from infirmities and from physical causes, was 
particularly deficient.’ In ai'tificial life ‘ he perfectly succeeded how 
-mmute m his description when he describes what he is master of! for 

instance, the game of ombre in the Rape of the Lock ‘ If he had been 

gifted with the same powers of observing outward nature, I have no 
doubt he would have exhibited as much accuracy in describing the ap- 
propruite beauties of the forest where he lived, as he was able to dL 
scribe in a nianner so novel and ^yith colours so vivid a game of cards. 
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It happened, however, that Pope preferred in-door to out-door nature ; 
but did this require inferior skill or less of the creative faculty than Mr 
Bowles’s nature ? In Pope’s artificial life we discover a great deal of 
nature ; and in Mr Bowles’s nature, or poetry, find much that is ar- 
tifieial. On this absurd principle of definition and criterion, Mr Words- 
worth, who is often by genius so true a poet, is by his theory so mis- 
taken a one. Darwin too ascertained that ' the invariable principle of 
poetry,’ or, in his own words, ‘ the essence of poetry, was picture,’ This 
was a convenient principle for one whose solitary talent lay in the mi- 
nute peneillings of his descriptions ; and the idea was instantly adopted 
as being so consonant to nature, and to Alderman Boydell, that our 
author-painters now asserted that if the excellence of a poem consisted 
in forming a picture, the more perfect poetry would be painting itself: 
— in consequence of this ‘ invariable principle of poetry,’ Mr Sliee, in 
his brilliant ‘ Rhymes on Art,’ declared that ‘ the narrative of an action 
is not comparable to the action itself before the eyes,’ and Barry ar- 
dently exclaimed, that ‘painting is poetry realized I’ To detract from 
what itself is excellent, by pai’allels with another species of excellence, 
or by trying it by some arbitrary criterion, will ever terminate, as here, 
in false criticism and absurd depreciation.” 


BORN A. D. 1667. — niED A. D. 1745, 

Jonathan Swiftj poet, politician, divine, and wit, one of the most 
accomplished and remarkable men in an age which has been charac- 
terized as the Augustine era of English literature, was the son of an 
Irish gentleman of good family but very straitened circumstances. His 
mother was an English lady, a native of Leicestershire, whose ancient 
genealogy was also her principal inheritance. The father died in 1667, 
leaving an infant-daughter, and his pregnant widow, to the care of a 
brother, in whose house, in Hoey’s-court, Dublin, Jonathan Swift was 
born, on the 30th of November, 1667. 

At the age of six the orphan was sent to school at Kilkenny. His 
mother had returned to her native country within two years after her 
husband’s death, but her boy remained in charge of a faithful nurse 
under his uncle’s roof. In 1682 young Swift was received as a pen-^: 
sioner into Trinity college, Dublin ; a cousin of his, who afterwards be- 
came rector of Puttenham in Surrey, and who advanced claims to a 
share in the authorship of ‘ The Tale of a Tub,’ to which he was by no 
means entitled, accompanied Swift to college. At the university, he 
seems to have pursued his studies in a very fitful and desultory manner, 
besides being guilty of many irregularities and violent breaches of 
academical decorum. When he took his bachelor’s degree it bore to 
have been granted speciali gratia^ or of the unearned favour of the se- 
nate; and at last he, and five of his associates, received a public admoni- 
tion for notorious neglect of duties. The reproof, however merited, 
failed to work the reformation of one of the culprits at least, for we 
soon afterwards find Swift convicted of insolent conduct towards Dean 
Lloyd, and suspended from his academical degree in consequence. In 



this fact we have, probably, the secret of that keen dislike to his Alina 
Mater, and to Dr Lloyd, which appears in his writings. 

In 1688 Swift left college, and joined his mother in Leicestershire. 
Mrs Swift was related to the lady of Sir William Temple, and that ac- 
complished statesman and scholar took j’’oung Swift into his house as 
an amanuensis. King William occasionally visited Temple, and Swift 
was so far honoured with the confidence of both as to be permitted to 
be present at their confidential interviews. Swift’s conversational 
powers amused his majesty, w'hile his quick and keen penetration was 
probably of use to Sir William in these interviews. The king offered 
him a troop of horse, which he respectfully declined, but bis hopes 
of church preferment were now justly excited. 

In 1692 Swift was admitted of Hart’s hall, Oxford, and in the same 
year took his master’s degree at that university. He appears to have 
been very graciously received at Oxford. About this time he produced 
his ‘ Pindaric Odes,’ “ the only kind of writing which he seriously 
attempted without attaining excellence,” says one of his biographers, 
whose opinion must be deferred to on such a point. “ But,” Sir Walter 
Scott adds, after all the vituperation which has been heaped upon 
these odes, they are not, generally speaking, worse than the pindarics 

Donne and Cowley, which, in the earlier part of the century, gained 
these authors unbounded applause.” The bard is said to have consult- 
ed Dryden as to the merit of these poetical prolusions, and to have re- 
ceived the staggering reply, which he never forgot, “ Cousin Swift, you 
will never be a poet.”^ 

In 1694 Swift went to Ireland, and took orders. His first prefer- 
ment was the prebend of Kilroot, in the diocese of Connor, with about 
£100 a-year. He resided a short time on his living, but threw it up 
following year, and returned to his old patron Sir William Temple, 
with whom he continued to reside till his death in 1699. We have 
elsewhere noticed the foolish controversy betwixt Temple and Wotton 
GOncerning the superiority of ancient or modern learning, and in which 
Bentley and Boyle also took part Swift aided his patron on this occa- 
sion, and drew up a satirical piece, entitled ‘ The Battle of the Books,’ 
in which he assailed the Bentleians and Wottonians with those weapons 
which he knew so well how to use. His ‘ Tale of a Tub ’ appears to 
have been completed about tliis time also. But neither of these pieces 
were given to the public till 1704. 

^ After the death of Sir William Temple, Swift accepted an invitation 
to attend the carl of Berkeley, one of the lords-justices of Ireland, to 
that country, as chaplain and private secretary. A Mr Busko, how- 
ever, contrived to interfere in the matter of this appointment so effectu- 
ally that Swift left his lordship’s house in disgust, and gave vent to his 
irritated feelings in one or two bitter satires. To pacify him. Lord 
Berkeley presented him with the rectory of Agher, and the vicarages 
of Laracor and Rathbeggah, to which the prebend of Dunlavin was 
afterwards added, making altogether an income of betwixt £350 and 
£400. 

p In 1701, when Lords Somers, Oxford, Halifax, and Portland, were 
impeached, Swift published a discourse on the contentions between the 


^ See D’lsraeli’s ‘ Quarrels of Authors,’ vol. iii, p, 298. 
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aristocracy and democracy of the ancient stateSj which excited much 
attention, and procured for him the patronage and friendship of the 
whig leaders, besides introducing him to the fellowship of Addison, Ar- 
buthnot, and the group of wits who used to assemble at Button’s coffee- 
house. His rising reputation was confirmed by the publication of ‘ The 
Tale of a Tub.’ “ This celebrated production,” says Scott, “ is found- 
ed upon a simple and obvious allegory, conducted with all the humour 
of Jlabelais, and without his extravagance. The main purpose is to 
trace the gradual corruptions of the church of Rome, and to exalt the 
English reformed church at the expense both of the Roman Catholic 
and Presbyterian establishments.” It is an elaborate, but tedious, 
whimsical, and inconsiderate production. The graver clergy felt scan- 
dalized by it; while Voltaire, and othei's of his school, hailed its ap- 
pearance as well-calculated to lower the claims of religion, by associat- 
ing them with vulgar and ridiculous ideas. The vicar of Laracor was 
now a man of note and estimation, and received many flattering atten- 
tions from the leading whigs, who justly regarded a writer of his popu- 
lar and ready talents, and formidable powers of satire and invective, as 
an important ally in the then state of public affairs. While, however, 
Swift was the strenuous advocate of Revolution principles and whig 
pretensions in civil politics, he differed widely from the party in his 
notions of ecclesiastical polity. No high-churchman was a more zealous 
stickler for the rights and prerogatives of the church than he. His 
‘Letter upon the Sacramental Test,’ published in 1708-9, contained 
such an unequivocal exposition of high-church sentiments that the whigs 
began to look upon their partisan with jealousy and mistrust ; but no 
open rupture took place till 1710, when the tories came into power, 
and Swift with the most shameless profligacy and effrontery went over 
to the prevailing party. 

Sir Walter Scott, with the amiable partiality of genius for genius, 
has laboured hard to apologize for, if not to vindicate. Swift’s conduct 
in this matter ; but the attempt, as might be expected, is much more 
well-meant than successful. Sir Walter’s defence amounts to this, that 
Swift had at first resolved to stand neutral in the approaching struggle 
of parties, feeling himself to. have been unjustly neglected by his 
former friends, but at the same time not yet willing to sink political 
principle in personal resentment ; that his scruples were at last over- 
come by Harley and St John’s professions of liberal or at least moder- 
ate principles of state-policy, and by his anxiety for the triumph of tli§ 
establishment, joined to a consciousness of some power on his own part 
to mould and moderate the tone of public feeling so as to soften the 
rancour of parties, and enable the new ministry to devote themselves to 
the real interest of the country. The reader will, we imagine, smile at 
the idea of such a man as Swift acting the part of moderator in any 
contest whatever; moderation had. never formed any part of his charac- 
ter or principles. His early works contain innumerable proofs that he 
started not only a whig, but a very zealous and ultra one. ' He desig- 
nates himself “ a whig, and one who wears a gown,” meaning, we sup- 
pose, by the expression, to place his political principles in decided con- 
trast with those avowed by most of his clericd brethren ; assailing Tis- 
dal, a tory opponent, he says, “ to cool your insolence a little, know 
that the queen, and court, and house of lords, and half the commons 
V. 2 b 
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almost are whigs, and the number daily increases.” And in his verses 
on Whitehall he boldly speaks out his high approbation of the execution 
of Charles, when he says 

“ That theatre produced an action truly great, 

On which eternal acclamations wait.” 

The fact is, the only pretence which even Swift himself offers for this 
sudden dereliction of the principles which he had maintained for nearly 
forty years, is the plea of neglect and bad usage from the party with 
whom he had held them. He does not attempt to gloss over the mat- 
ter in any other way, but fairly speaks out his motives as if unconscious 
of the existence of moral distinctions, and utterly inaccessible to feelings 
of remorse or shame. 

His first exhibition in the character of a " moderator ’ was every way 
worthy of the man ; “ he took up the cudgels with the ferocity of a 
hireling, and the rancour of a renegade.”® The tories handed over to 
him the management of a political periodical called ‘ The Examiner,-’ 
which St John, Dr Freind, King, and others, had already commenced 
as the organ of the new ministry. This publication was conducted by 
Swift from the 13th to the 46th number, and with a personality and 
malignancy of abuse which left the first projectors of ‘ The Examiner ’ 
far behind in the contention. Sunderland, Godolphin, Cowper, Wal- 
pole, Somers, Steele, and many others with whom he had been but 
lately on terms of warmest intimacy, were successively assailed by him 
with the most keen and scurrilous invective. In short, to use his own 
phrase, he “ libelled them all round.” Of course he was proportionally 
zealous in his expressions of attachment and fidelity to his new friends ; 
« a thorough partisan is a thorough despiser of sincerity, and no man 
seems to have got over that weakness more completely than the reve- 
rend person before us.”® We cannot allow Swift credit for sincerity 
even in his high-churchism. That too was but a part of his cool, self- 
ish, unprincipled, calculating systenii He wished to raise the influence 
of the order to which he happened to belong ; and, by soothing the high- 
church party, he calculated on being better able to force his way to a 
mitre, notwithstanding his avowed connection with the opposite party 
in the church on other points. 

Swift’s generous biographer represents him as pursuing the new po- 
litical career on which he had entered with “ freedom and indepen- 
dence,” spurning the proposals of pecuniary remuneration which his 
grateful friends in the ministry made him, rejecting a chaplaincy, and 
maintaining “ the right of an independent friend, to take umbrage at the 
slightest shadow of caprice in those to whom he was so ardently attach- 
ed I ” This is really too much. One might almost suspect the biogra- 
pher of a design to employ Swift’s favourite instruments of satire and 
ridicule against him. The independent minded patriot, who is first re- 
presented to us as taking affront at the offer of recompense for his ser- 
vices, refusing preferments, hating caprice, and ardently loving his new 
friends, is at the very moment writing to his confidant Stella, that ho, 
hopes his new profession (of toryism) “ will turn to some account 
that hhi new friends are very kind, and make him promises enough ; 
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that he hopes not to return without some mark of distinction ; and that 
he would likewise gladly be somewhat richer than he is. Soon after, 
this despiser of preferment seems to have asked for the see of Hereford, 
and when refused, fairly strikes work, and refuses to return to his hire- 
ling employments for any less consideration than a deanery, which last 
he succeeds in wringing from the hands of a reluctant minister, and, 
after all, accepts only with much grumbling and discontent. Nay, this 
is not all, the spurner at pecuniary recompense discovers that he has 
got into debt, and thinks that the queen, or the ministry, should help 
him to clear it off. He estimates his past services at £1000, and de- 
clares that the lord-treasurer uses him most barbarously in laughing 
when he mentions a £1000 — ^though £1000 is a very serious thing. 
His noble independence of mind and hatred of caprice are features 
equally well-supported. He dances attendance on the queen’s favour- 
ite, Mrs Masham ; writes bulletins of the progress of her pregnancy, 
and prays for the preservation of a life of so much importance to the 
nation. His detestation of caprice is manifested in his publicly sending 
the prime minister into the house of commons to call out* the first sec- 
retary of state, only to let him Icnow, that Mr Swift would not dine with 
him if he dined late ; and in his insisting that a duke should make him 
the first visit, merely because he was a duke. Few, we think, ac- 
quainted with Swift’s habits, will doubt the justness and accuracy of 
the critic’s remark, that Swift exhibited, during this period of favour, 
“ as much of the ridiculous airs of a parvenu , — of a low underling 
brought suddenly into contact with wealth and splendour, as any of the 
base understrappers that ever made party disgusting.” * His apologist 
further informs us, that he used every effort, consistent wdth the line of 
political conduct which he had adopted, to propitiate his friends of the 
whig party. We are not disposed to question the truth of the state- 
ment j but we see in this fact only another evidence of the detestable 
meanness and selfishness of the man’s spirit. It was his object to curry 
favour with all parties, so as to place his chances of preferment on the 
broadest possible foundation. 'This was the whole secret of his unwil- 
lingness to pursue the rupture with his old associates to the widest pos- 
sible extent. He was too keen-sighted a politician not to foresee the 
probability of the whig party again coming into office ; and he wished 
to stand as M’ell with them as was consistent with his worship of the 
present dispensers of good things in church and state. His patronage 
of such men as Congreve, Parnell, Prior, King, and other literary char- 
acters, was probably the result of sheer vanity.® 

< Edinburgh Review, vol. xxvii. p. 17. 

® The opinion pretty generally enlertainecl in Dublin of the new dean, was wittily ex- 
pressed in a copy of verses, which are said to have been affixed to the door of St Patrick’s 
cathedral on the day of his instalment. The following stanzas may serve as a specimen 
ofthisjeu-d’esprit:— 

“ When Wharton reign’d, a whig he was ; 

When Pembroke, that’s dispute, Sir; 

In Oxford’s time, what Oxford pleased, 

Non-cun., or Jack, or Neuter. 

This place he got by wit and rhyme, 

And many ways most odd; 

And might a bishop be in time. 

Did he believe in God. ^ ^ ^ 
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Yet with all this truckling and sycophancy, Swift failed to secure for 
himself the highest patronage in the state. It is certain the queen en- 
tertained a strong personal dislike to him ; and that this was the secret 
of his want of preferment. He had prudence enough, however, to con- 
ceal his disappointment so far as the queen was personally concerned ; 
but her death utterly annihilated the prospects of his party, and over- 
whelmed the truckling dean of St Patrick’s with despair. It is insinu- 
ated by some, that Swift was privy to the designs entertained at this 
juncture by Bolingbroke, Ormond, and Mar, to bring in the Pretender ; 
but there is no satisfactory evidence of this. The truth is. Swift’s energy 
was now gone with the extinction of his hopes of preferment ; he knew 
that he could expect nothing from his old associates the whigs, and liis 
whole life, after this event, was “ one long fit of spleen and lamenta- 
tion.” 

His exasperation burst forth after several years’ silence. “In 1720,” 
says Sir Walter Scott, “ the dean again appeared on the stage as a po- 
litical writer : no longer, indeed, the advocate and apologist of a minis- 
try, but the undaunted and energetic defender of the rights of an op- 
pressed people.” Some may think it remarkable that the grievances 
of Ireland should have so long escaped the notice of her patriot son ; 
that when he was in a situation to lend his countrymen so much effect- 
ual assistance, he utterly neglected to avail himself of the golden oppor- 
tunity ; and that when at last his eyes were so suddenly opened on the 
wrongs of Ireland, the oppression of its Catholic population never seems 
to have been once reckoned by him amongst her grievances. But the 
mystery is one of no very difficult solution. liis Irish politics, like his 
other politics, were the result of personal views and feelings; his object 
in taking up the subject at all was not to do his countrymen good, but 
to harass and perplex a ministry whom he hated, and from whom he 
had nothing to expect. The first emanation of his spleen was a pam- 
phlet, entitled ‘ A Proposal for the universal use of Irish manufactures, 
utterly rejecting and renouncing every thing wearable that comes from 
England.’ After this si^e project, he assailed Wood’s celebrated scheme 
for a new copper coinage, in a series of letters, signed M. B., drapier in 
Dublin. In both these pamphlets Swift exhibits the shallowness of his 
ideas as an economist, hut the most perfect command of those argu- 
ments that weigh most with the vulgar,— -local assertions, unmeasured 
personal abuse, and downright dogged misrepresentation and invective. 
Unquestionably his Irish pamphlets did some good to Ireland, by com- 
pelling the ministry of the day to bestow more attention on that unfor- 
tunate country than its affairs would otherwise have obtained ; but it is 
worse than ridiculous to hear Swift characterized as “the luminary of 
Ireland, — her true patriot, her first, almost her last and the unquali- 
fied assertion put forth, that the foundations of whatever prosperity we 
have since erected in that country, are laid in the disinterested and 
magnanimous patriotism of Swift !® 

At last the dean’s anxiety for the welfare of Ireland brought him over 

For high-church men, and policy, 

. ■: r. Hc swcars, hc ptuys most hearty , 

But would pray back again to be 
A dean of any party." 

® Hon. J, W. Crolcer. 



to London, and reconciled liim to enduring an interview with the pre- 
mier, Walpole, whose hostility to Swift had been very significantly in- 
dicated during the reign of the tories. Of this, however, Sir Walter 
innocently remarks, “ the dean retained no vindictive recollection,” No 
one better knew the advantage which may sometimes attend a treacher- 
ous memory than our Irish patriot. Repulsed with coldness by the 
minister, Swift next betook himself, still under cloak of zeal for Ire- 
land, to the heir-apparent, to whom he paid his court in a manner 
worthy of the disinterested patriot and dignified churchman, namely, 
by pressing himself upon the good graces of the prince’s paramour, the 
notorious Mrs Howard. All his efforts, however, to thrust himself into 
place and influence were vain. For a moment his hopes were excited 
by the death of Geoi’ge I. He was among the first to hasten to the 
levee of the new sovereign ; but the star of Walpole again rose in the 
ascendant, and with this sigm the golden dreams of preferment he had 
begun anew to cherish were dissipated. 

Swift spent the remainder of his existence in Ireland ; and might have 
enjoyed more peace and happiness after his final retirement from the 
stormy arena of political life, than he had known for many years before, 
had he been content to devote himself to the duties of his profession, 
and to enjoy the learned leisure which his comparative retirement now 
offered him. But he was a disappointed man, and his restlessness and 
dissatisfaction were perpetually revealing themselves in a thousand un- 
amiable forms. He had, too, involved himself, even from early life, 
a most extraordinary series of liaisons, which appear to have imbittered 
his own life, as well as ruined the happiness of three amiable women. 

Soon after leaving college, he appears to have formed, or professed, 
an attachment to a Miss Jane Waryng, the sister of a fellow-student. 
With this lady he corresponded for a series of years under the prepos- 
terous name of Varina. She appears to have been deeply attached to 
the young clergyman ; but, with a prudence superior to his, to have de- 
clined immediate marriage, when passionately urged upon her by her 
lover, before he had any means of supporting himselfj much less a wife. 
Four years afterwards, when Swift was in possession of about £400 
a-year, she appears to have reminded him of his former impatience, and 
fairly asked him if his affections had suffered any alteration. His reply 
was such as broke off all further correspondence; cool, insolent, and 
cunning. His next victim, the Stella of his works, was twenty years 
his junior. He became acquainted with her while on a visit with her 
mother, a widow lady, at Sir William Temple’s. The influence which 
he obtained over this young creature’s mind was extraordinary, while 
his treatment of her was studiously insulting and capricious. When he 
went to Ireland, he prevailed on this interesting girl, then not twenty, 
to leave her own family in England, and take lodgings in his immediate 
neighbourhood ; and in this equivocal- situation he allowed the poor 
girl to remain, in the vain expectation that he would ultimately act an 
honourable part towards her. Upon Swift’s return to Ireland, after the 
breaking up of Jhe tory administration, he found Stella sinking into the 
grave tinder the influence of wounded sensibilities and disappointed 
hopes. Swift had found a new idol while in London, in the person of 
a Miss Esther Vanhomrigh ; and St6Ua.had been neither blind to the 
altered style of his correspondence, nor deaf to the rumours which were 
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wafted to Ireland regarding the accomplished and fascinating Miss 
Vanhorarigh. We shall relate the rest of this extraordinary narrative 
in the language of his biographer. “ He employed Dr St George 
Ashe, bishop of Clogher, his tutor and early friend, to request the cause 
of her melancholy ; and he received the answer which his conscience 
must have anticipated, — ^it was her sensibility to his recent indifference, 
and to the discredit which her own character sustained from the long 
subsistence of the dubious and mysterious connexion between them. 
To convince her of the constancy of his affection, and to remove her 
beyond the reach of calumny, there was but one remedy. To this com- 
munication Swift replied, that he had formed two resolutions concerning 
matrimony : one, that he would not marry till possessed of a competent 
fortune, — the other, that the event should take place at a time of life 
which gave him a reasonable prospect to see his children settled in the 
world. The independence proposed, he said, he had not yet achieved, 
being still embarrassed by debt ; and, on the other hand, he was past 
that term of life after which he had determined never to marry. Yet 
he was ready to go through the ceremony for the ease of Mrs John- 
son’s mind, providing it should remain a strict secret from the public, 
and that they should continue to live separately, and in the same guard- 
ed manner as formerly. To these hard terms Stella subscribed ; they 
relieved her own mind at least, from all scruples on the impropriety of 
their connexion, and they soothed her jealousy, by rendering it impos- 
sible that Swift should ever give his hand to her rival. They were 
married in the garden of the deanery by the bishop of Clogher, in the 
year 1716.” The arrangement, mean and mortifying as it was, served 
to support Stella’s existence a few years longer. Meanwhile, Miss Van- 
homrigh, unconscious of Swift’s situation, had followed him to Ireland 
and taken up her abode near Celbridge, where she was occasionally fa- 
voured with a visit from the dean, and such attentions as served to che- 
rish the few reviving embers of hope in her bosom. At last her impa- 
tience prevailed, and she ventured on the decisive step of writing to 
Mrs Johnson herself, requesting to know the nature of the connexion 
which subsisted betwixt her and Swift. The answer she received, and 
the brutal conduct of Swift himself, when informed of what she had done, 
were fatal blows ; she sunk at once under the disappointment of the 
delayed, yet cherished hopes, which had so long sickened her heart, 
and beneath the unrestrained wrath of him for whose sake she had in- 
dulged them. From such sickening details let us turn to contemplate 
the literary character of this extraordinary man. 

The productions of Swift’s pen, with a few exceptions, were of an 
ephemeral kind, W'ritten with a temporary and immediate object, and 
written with all the taste, and all the high colouring too, necessary 
for such a purpose. Bearing this in mind, Swift must be allowed to 
have been a man of rare genius and astonishing resources. The care 
with which posterity has collected together these hasty productions is 
a convincing proof of their great merit. They have probably never 
been equalled in their line. “ They are written,” says a celebrated 
northern critic, “ with great plainness, force, and intrepidity, — advance 
at once to the matter in dispute, — give battle to the strength of the 
enemy, and never seek any kind of advantage from darkness or obscurity. 
Tlieir distinguishing feature, however, is the force and the vehemence 
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of the invective in which they abound; the copiousness, the steadiness, 
the perseverance, and the dexterity, with which abuse and ridicule are 
showered upon the adversary. This, we think, was, beyond all doubt, 
Swift’s great talent, and the weapon by which he made himself formid- 
able. He was, without exception, the greatest and most eiBBcient libeller 
that ever exercised the trade ; and possessed in an eminent degree all 
the qualifications which it requires : a clear head, — a cold heart, — a 
vindictive temper, — no admiration of noble qualities, — ^no sympathy with 
sufiering,— not much conscience, — ^not much consistency, — a ready wit, 
—a sarcastic humour, — a thorough knowledge of the baser parts of hu- 
man nature, — and a complete familiarity with every thing that is low, 
homely, and fiimiliar in language.” 

His most popular and his best work is the voyages of captain Gulli- 
ver. “It is the contrast,” says Scott, “ between the natural ease and 
simplicity of the style, and the marvels which the volume contains, that 
forms one great charm of this memorable satire on the imperfections, 
follies, and vices of mankind. The exact calculations’ preserved in the 
first and second part, have also the effect of qualifying the extravagance 
of the fable.” His letters to Stella are admirable and interesting com- 
positions of their kind, and upon the w'hole present us with the most 
favourable view of Swift’s character. Of his poetry we need say nothing ; 
for we apprehend few readers now-a-days will feel disposed to assign the 
dean a niche in the poetical temple. His verses are nothing more 
than rhymed prose. His style it may not be fair to criticise too rigidly, 
seeing, as already hinted, that he always wrote currente calamO) on the 
spur of the moment. When we say that it is essentially a vulgar style, 
we mean that it is a style fitted above all other styles to please and cap- 
tivate ordinary readers, to make good his point with the multitude ; 
and, considering with what aims and objects Swift always wrote, when 
we speak thus of his style we apprehend w'e are giving it the very high- 
est praise. He never rises to eloquence, but he is always clear, and 
precise, and forcible ; he afifects no graces, but he commands a boundless 
variety of universally understood terms and expressions; and what is — > 
we should have been better pleased to say was, but the remembrance 
of recent controversies forces upon us the present tense — what is then, 
we say, of first-rate importance to a party-writer, his vocabulary of abuse 
and scurrility is perfectly inexhaustible ; abuse is his inspiration, and, 
when the occasion serves, he pours it forth with all the fertility and exu- 
berance of true genius. 


EOEN A.D. 1698. — DIED A. D. 1743. 

This unfortunate genius is commonly reputed to have been the 
illegitimate son of an English peeress. The facts connected with his 
birth are thus stated : The countess of Macclesfield, a woman of a vio- 
h>nt temper and dissolute habits, having quarrelled with the earl, her 

’ The ’biographer hero alludes to the consistency and plausibility of the descriptions 
given by the travelled captain, of the marvellous wonders 1» had witnessed both amongst 
the pigmies and giants. 
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husband, resolved to be divorced from him, and with this view declar- 
ed that the child with which she was then pregnant was the offspring 
of adulterous intercourse with the earl of Rivers. The earl ot Maccles- 
field obtained an act of parliament for the dissolution of his marriage, 
and the children of his countess were declared illegitimate. Meanwhile 
the countess was delivered of a son, the subject of this memoir, on the 
10th of January, 1698 ; and the earl of Rivers so far at least counte- 
nanced the profligate mother as to stand godfather to the child at his 
baptism, and give him his own name. 

The unfortunate infant was, however, immediately committed to the 
care of a poor woman, who was directed to educate him as her own son, 
and who appears to have kept her trust in this respect with remarkable 
fidelity : as the youth did not discover his parentage until after his nurse’s 
death, when the facts connected with his birth were revealed to him by 
some letters and papers which he discovered among the effects of his fos- 
ter-parent. Savage was placed at a grammar-school near St Alban’s for 
his education. While at this school, Earl Rivers, his reputed father, 
died. “He had frequently inquired for his son,” says Dr Johnson, 

“ and had always been amused with evasive answers. On his death- 
bed, however, he thought , it his duty to provide for him, and therefore 
demanded a positive account with an importunity not to be diverted or 
denied.” His mother, the same authority informs us, though no long- 
er able to withhold an answer, “ determined at least to give such as 
should cut him off for ever from that happiness which competence af- 
fords, and therefore declared that he was dead." Mr Galt, in his re- 
cent ‘ Lives of the Players,’ has thrown some discredit on this sad tale, 
and we are willing that, bad as the infamous countess undoubtedly was, 
she should at least have the advantage of Mr Galt’s ingenious advocacy. 
“I would rather,” says he, “believe that Dr Johnson was in error, 
than that Nature went so fiir wrong. There is no shadow of evidence 
to show that Mrs Brett — as the alleged mother of Savage was now call- 
ed, in consequence of a second marriage with Colonel Brett, who be- 
came a patentee of Drury-lane theatre-^was in personal communication 
with Earl Rivers. But, granted that she had told him, or wrote to him, 
that their son was dead, might it not have been the case ? for, as I shall 
have occasion to show, besides the fact relative to Mrs Lloyd’s legacy 
already noticed, the identity of the countess of Macclesfield’s son, and 
Savage, the poet and player, is by no means satisfactorily established. 
Be it also observed, that Earl Rivers could not but know, in the long 
course of more than ten years, in which the child was under the direc- 
tion of his grandmother, Lady Mason, that she was the proper person 
to ask concerning him. But to suppose that, in so long a period, Earl 
Rivers, who had no objection to acknowledge the child — who was the 
child's godfather — never once inquired after him, is to accuse human 
nature, in his lordship, of as great an exception to its customs, as in the 
case of the mother ; probability revolts at the supposition. Perhaps 
Lady Mason might have been % this time dead; but, as I have shown, 
there was no special concealment, at least from Lord Rivers, of the ex- 
istence of the child, so long as he lived ; nor was it likely, when the 
part which Mrs Lloyd acted towards him is considered, that there could 
have been any difficulty, so long as she was alive, of tracing him. Dr 
Johnson assumes that the wickedness of the mother, in this instance, 
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was true: he even goes so far as to imply that Lord Rivers ‘had, in 
his will, bequeathed to Savage six thousand pounds ; but that, on re- 
ceiving the account of his death, he altered the will, and bestowed the 
legacy on another person.’ I think the fact of the case is, that the son 
of Earl Rivers and Lady Macclesfield was, at this time, really dead ; 
and this opinion is strengthened by the over-endeavour of Savage to 
exaggerate her unnatural enmity. If she had been his mother, theie 
was on his part as great a deficiency of natural feeling towards her, as 
there was on her part towards him. ^Truly, if we consider the num- 
ber of years during which Lord Rivers, his father and godfather, never 
inquired after him, and the reciprocal conduct of the mother and the 
son, they must have been three of the most extraordinary personages 
ever described, for deficiency of natural affection. This interception of 
the provision which Lord Rivers intended to make, is rendered still 
more improbable by what Dr Johnson, on the authority of Savage, im- 
mediately after states, viz. that his mother ‘ endeavoured to rid herself 
from the danger of being at any time made known to him, by sending 
him secretly to the American plantations.’ Now be it remembered, 
that his mother became afterwards the wife of the patentee of the very 
theatre which Savage most frequented. ‘By whose kindness this 
scheme of kidnapping was counteracted, or by what interposition Mrs 
Brett was induced to lay aside her design, I know not. It is not im- 
probable that the Lady Mason might persuade or compel her to desist, 
or perhaps she could not easily find accomplices wicked enough to con- 
cur in such an action.’ After stating this, Dr Johnson makes the fol- 
lowing observations, the justice or common-sense of which is by no 
means apparent — ‘ It may be conceived,’ says he, ‘ that those who had, 
by a long gradation of guilt, hardened their hearts against the sense of 
common wickedness, would yet be shocked at the design of a mother 
to expose her son to slavery and want — to expose him without interest 
and without provocation ; and Savage might, on this occasion, find pro- 
tectors and advocates among those who had long traded in crimes, and 
whom compassion had never touched before.’ Without more particu- 
larly adverting to the improbability altogether of kidnapping the boy 
for Virginia, I would only remark on the plain nonsense of Dr John- 
son’s observations. Was it at all necessary to such a kidnapping 
scheme, that the mother should disclose to the agents her relationship 
to the boy they were to convey out of the country in so surreptitious a 
manner ? and if they previously knew the relationship, and were crea- 
tures capable of executing such ah unnatural machination, would they 
have scrupled to get this rich lady so effectually into their power as 
they would have done, either by executing her scheme, or by seeming- 
ly conniving at it, by taking her son into their own charge ? If they 
did not know of the connexion, what comes of the Doctor's moral re- 
vulsion of the kidnappers ? This part of the story, which rests on Sa- 
vage’s authority alone — and Savage was never respected by his con- 
temporaries for his probity— I have no hesitation in at once rejecting, 
as in its conception an extravagant monstrosity ; for the mother in all 
this period seems to have left the management of the child entirely to 
her own mother, Lady Mason, and no cause nor motive had occurred 
to move her to intercept the intended legacy, far less to instigate her 
to the wickedness of sending her son to slavery in Virginia. Dr John- 
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son, in the same frame of insatiable credulity, continues — ‘ Being hin- 
dered, by whatever means, of banishing him into another country, she 
formed soon after a scheme for burying him in poverty and obscurity 
in his own ; and that his station in life, if not the place of his residence, 
might keep him for ever at a distance from her — (and yet she w^as the 
wife of a patentee of the theatre) — she ordered him to be placed with 
a shoemaker in Holborn, that after the usual time of trial he might 
become his apprentice/ The good Doctor, in the simplicity of his 
heart, states this on the authority of Savage himself. Now, mark how 
loosely this tale hangs together. In the first place, it supposes the 
mother all this time to be spontaneously actuated by something like a 
demoniacal virulence against her son, although it is manifest that Lady 
Mason was the agent in all that related to the child by Lord Eivers. 
Now, was Lady Mason dead when this project of the apprenticeship 
was hatched ? It is not so said. Then who was the agent to negotiate 
with the shoemaker ? Did that agent know of the relationship of the 
child ? Was the shoemaker so incurious as to take no step to ascer- 
tain who were the connexions of this mysterious apprentice ? Was no 
money to be paid to the shoemaker? The story — though it be true, 
in fact, that Savage was an apprentice to a shoemaker in Holborn — 
appears utterly improbable in the alleged anterior machination. If 
Lady Mason had been alive, she would of course, from her previous 
part in the plot, have been the negociator, through the nurse, as whose 
son the bastard passed ; and here again the character of Lady Mason 
comes to be considered. Has it ever been blemished in all this busi- 
ness ? and she was, at least, known to the nurse, if the nurse did not 
know who were the parents of the child. But observe what follows. 
While Savage is apprentice to the shoemaker, the nurse, who had al- 
ways treated him as her own son, dies, and Savage, as her son, proceeds 
to ‘take care of those few effects which by her death were, as he imagined, 
become his own.’ Now had this old woman no relations who knew that 
the child had been placed with her ? none to interfere, as people in 
their condition of life were Ukel|r fo do, that he should have been per- 
mitted to take possessioni off her effects ? Mark also ; in taking pos- 
session of her eff'ects, Dr Johnson says, ‘ that he opened her boxes 
mid examined her papers, among which he found some letters written 
to her by the Lady Mason, which informed him of his birth, and the 
reasons tor which it was concealed.’ This is curious. Is it probable 
that Lady Mason would have committed herself by writing any such 
letters to the old woman, had there existed such a wish for concealment 
as it is attempted to make us believe ? That there may have been let- 
ters from Lady Mason, which suggested the idea of inquiring to whom 
they related ; and that Savage, by inquiry, might have ascertained they 
concerned the child of Lady Macclesfield and Lord Rivers, which had 
been placed while an infant with his mother, the nurse, is highly pro- 
bable ; and from the character of his mind, it is not at all unlikely that 
he should have either imagined himself to be that child, or fancied that, 
with the evidence, he might pass himself off" as such. My opinion is 
that the latter was the case, and that the poet and player, Richard Sa- 
vage, was, in his capacity of Lady Macclesfield’s son, an impostor. A 
remarkable gleam of light is thrown upon the probability of this notion 
by a cireurastance hitherto unnoticed. Tlie famous trial of the An- 
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nesley family began about this time, and it is curious in how many 
points the abduction of the heir of that family resembles the pretended 
machinations of. which Savage gives an account of his being himself, 
both in what was done and intended, the object. When Savage had 
examined the papers found in the box of his nurse, or mother as I am 
disposed to think she really was, he remained no longer satisfied with 
his employment as a shoemaker, but resolved to share the affluence of 
the lady he was determined to consider as his mother; and according- 
ly, without scruple, he made use of every art to awaken her tenderness 
and attract her regard. It is singular enough, however, that this was 
done through the medium of letters ; the natural course would have 
been, had there been no consciousness of deception, to have gone to 
her at once in person, for he had no reason at that time to think, though 
she might desire that her child should remain unknown, that she would 
reject him in the manner she did. Dr Johnson says, that ‘ neither his 
letters, nor the interposition of those friends which his merit or his dis- 
tress procured him, made any impression upon her mind. She still re- 
solved to neglect, though she could no longer disown him.’ Now this 
is not correct; for she did acknowledge that she had had a child, but 
which was dead, and she did deny that Savage was her son. In fact, 
being persuaded that he was an impostor, all the extraordinary anti- 
pathy with which she regarded him is explained, by the simple circum- 
stance of her believing that her own child was dead, and the natural 
mortification that she could not but suffer at the revival, after the lapse 
of so many years, of her dishonour and public degradation.” 

Whether or not Saf^age was the real issue of the woman whom he 
now called mother, he at least failed to obtain a parent’s recognition 
from her, and was necessitated to look for such means of support as he 
could himself command. The Bangorian controversy was at this period 
agitating the whole literary world, and into this controversy Savage, 
though very unfit for polemical controversy, rushed with headlong pre- 
cipitancy, by publishing a poem against the bishop. The attempt was 
a failure, as might have been anticipated from his youth and inexperi- 
ence. Undismayed, however, by the result, he next directed his atten- 
tion to the drama, and produced a piece entitled, ‘ Woman’s a Riddle.’ 
It met with little success, but served to introduce him to the notice of 
Sir Richard Steele, the critic, and Mr Wilks, the actor. The former 
patronized him warmly, and even offered him the hand of his natural 
daughter ; the latter succeeded in obtaining some pecuniary relief for 
him from his reputed mother, and also favourably introduced him to 
tlie celebrated and generous Mrs Oldfield, who was so taken with his 
story that she conferred on him a pension of fifty pounds per annum 
during her life. 

In 1724 Savage attempted a tragedy on the story of Sir Thomas 
Overbury. Aaron Hill wrote the prologue and epilogue for this piece, 
and the author himself made his first appearance On the stage in it, in 
the character of Sir Thomas. The piece partially succeeded ; and Sa- 
vage was gradually emerging from his obscurity and poverty, when both 
his reputation and life were placed in peril by the fatal consequence of 
a midnight brawl in which he and some of his dissolute companions 
M'ere concerned, and in which a man was killed. Savage and one of 
his companions stood their trial for the murder, and were found guilty ; 
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but the countess of Hertford interested herself so warmly in Savage’s 
favour, that the culprits were admitted to bail, and afterwards pleaded 
the king’s pardon. During his imprisonment and trial, Savage con- 
ducted himself with great firmness and propriety. It is affirmed by 
Dr Johnson that his unnatural mother used every means in her pow'er 
to thwart the efforts made to obtain his pardon. 

Savage was next patronised by Lord Tyrconnel, who granted him a 
pension of £200, which, however, he soon contrived to forfeit by quar- 
relling with his noble friend. He then betook hirasetf to lampooning 
ahd satirizing some people, and panegyrizing others, as a means of raising 
the wind. To the queen he paid his court by presenting her majesty 
with an annual copy of verses under the character of ‘ The Volunteer 
Laureat;’ his reputed mother he annoyed and drove from Bath, where 
she was then staying, by the publication of a poem, entitled ‘ The 
Bastard,’ containing many plain allusions to his own history; Sir 
Eobert Walpole he first courted in some adulatory verses, and then 
attacked for not gratifying his inordinate expectations. Meanwhile his 
habits were becoming daily more dissolute, and the shifts to which he 
resorted more discreditable ; his wit had lost its novelty, and his out- 
rageous conduct rendered his presence burdensome to his friends. Pope 
and some others proposed to settle a small annual pension upon him on 
condition that he would retire to the country and remain there. He 
at first acceded to the proposal ; but he soon got dissatisfied with a 
country life, and attempted to get back to his old haunts. 

In January, 1743, he was arrested for debt in Bristol, and, six months 
after, died in prison. His collected works were published in two 
volumes octavo, with a memoir from the pen of his friend Dr Johnson, 
wliich is acknowledged to be one of the most splendid of the whole 
series of lives from the pen of the biographer of the English poets. 

Saints 

BORN A. n. 1700. — ^DIED A, D. 1748. 

This favourite poet was the son of the Eev. Mr Thomson, parish 
minister of Ednam in the shire of Roxburgh, at which place he was 
born on the 11th of September, 1700. Mr Eiccarton, a neighbouring 
clei’gyman, first observed in James the dawning of those talents which 
afterwards distinguished him, and took a warm interest in the regula- 
tion and superintendence of his studies. Sir William Bennet of Ches- 
ters also honoured the promising boy with his kindness, and occasion- 
ally invited him to spend his vacations at his seat. A poetical epistle, 
addressed by Thomson, in his fourteenth year, to Sir William, has been 
recently published.^ 

After going through the usual course of school-education at Jed- 
burgh, Thomson was sent to the university of Edinburgh, with the 
view of preparing himself for entering the divinity hall, being intended 
for the church. Whilst at the university Thomson contributed some 
articles to a volume entitled, ‘ The Edinburgh Miscellany.’ One of 
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them, entitled, ‘ On a Country Life, by a Student,’ shows his early and 
deep attachment to rural scenery, and was perhaps the germ of those 
conceptions which he aftea’wards imbodied in ^ The Seasons.’ The 
divinity-chair was at this period filled by Mr Hamilton, whose lectui’es 
Thomson had attended for about a year, when there was prescribed to 
him, for an exercise, a poetical version of the 104th psalm. Thomson 
executed the task in a manner which surprised the professor, and drew 
down upon himself the plaudits of the whole class. Mr Hamilton, 
however, thought it necessary to warn the young man against too habit- 
ual and free a use of his imagination, as likely to unfit him for the pro- 
fession before him. Dr Johnson says that the professor likewise cen- 
sured one of Thomson’s expressions in this version as bordering on the 
profane. There is a complete copy of it in Pickering's edition of the 
poet’s works, in which the obnoxious line will be sought for in vain ; 
though it may, as the editor suggests, have been altered in the transcript. 

In 1725 Thomson resolved to proceed to London, and try his for- 
tune there as a literary adventurer. That he encountered the ordinary 
lot of his brethren at his first starting on his literary career, appears 
from a letter which he addressed to his friend Dr Cranston, in Septem- 
ber, 1726, in which he solicits a loan of twelve pounds until his finances 
are replenished from the sale of some property which belonged to the 
family. The distressed poet is supposed to have written from Barnet, 
in the neighbourhood of London. “ This country I am in,” says he, 
“ is not very entertaining ; no variety but that of woods, and them we 
have in abundance ; but where is the living stream, — ^the airy moun- 
tain,.^ — and the hangirfg rock, — with twenty other things that elegantly 
please the lover of nature ? Nature delights me in every form. 1 am 
just now painting her in her most lugubrious dress, for my own amuse- 
ment, describing winter as it presents itself. After my first proposal of 
the subject, 

I sing of Winter, and his gelid reign, 

Nor let a rhyming insect of the Spring 

Deem it a barren theme. To me ’tis full 

Of manly charms ; to me, who court the shade, — 

Whom the gay seasons suit not, and who shun 
The glare of Summer. Welcome, kindred glooms ! 

Drear, awful, wintry horrors, welcome all 1 &c. 

“ After this introduction, I say, which insists for a few lines further, 
I prosecute the purport of the following ones : 

Nor can I, O departing Summer, choose 
But consecrate one pitying line to yon ; 

Sing your last temper’d days, and sutmy calms, 

That cheer the spirits and serene the soul. 

“ These terrible floods, and high w-inds, that usually happen about 
this time of the year, and have already happened here, I wish you have 
not felt them too dreadfully ; the first produced the inclosed lines ; the 
last are not completed. Mr Rickleton’s- poem on Winter, which I still 
have, first put the design into my head.” 

Thomson’s earliest patron in London was Mr Duncan Forbes, after- 
wards lord-president of the court of session, — a man, in the poet’s own 

* Query, Riccarton ? 
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Avords, “as truth siiieere, as weeping friendship kind.” He also made 
acquaintance with Mallet, Idien private tutor to the duke of Montrose, 
who probably introduced him to the leading wits of the day. 

In March, 1726, Thomson published his ‘ Winter,’ Avith a dedication 
to Sir Spencer Compton, then speaker of the house of commons, after- 
wards Earl Wilmington. This poem took universally, and introduced its 
author to the leading people about town ; and encouraged by his suc- 
cess he next year produced his ‘ Summer,’ his ‘Poem on the Death of 
Sir Isaac New'ton,’ and his ‘Britannia.’ ‘Spring’ appeared in 1728, 
and the cycle was completed by the publication of ‘ Autumn ’ in 1730. 
In subsequent editions, Thomson introduced many alterations of his 
poems. Somerville, the author of ‘The Chase,’ had in an epistle to 
his brother poet remonstrated with him on the inaccuracy and slovenli- 
ness of some of his lines, and asked 

""Why should thy Muse, horn so divinely fair, 

Want the reforming toilet’s daily care?” 

And there can he hut one opinion as to the improvement which these 
re-touchings eifected upon the poems in general. It will ever be re- 
corded to the immortal honour of the bard of the Seasons that he was the 
first who broke through those trammels which had been gradually impos- 
ed upon English poetry from the period of the Restoration. And per- 
haps his boldness in this respect was in a great measure owing to what 
some might have regarded as his misfortune, his birth and education 
in a remote pastoral district of Britain, into which the artificial tastes 
and false perceptions current in another sphere of life had not penetrat- 
ed. As to the intrinsic merits of Thomson's poetry, we cannot better 
please and instruct the reader than by quoting Campbell’s critique 
on the bard of the Seasons. “ Habits of early admiration teach us all 
to look back upon this poet as the favourite companion of our solitary 
walks, and as the author who has first or chiefly reflected back to our 
minds a heightened and refined sensation of the delight which rural 
scenery affords us. The judgment of cooler years may somewhat abate 
our estimation of him, though it will still leave us the essential features 
of his poetical character to abide the test of reflection. The unvaried 
pomp of his diction suggests a most unfavourable comparison Avith the 
manly and idiomatic simplicity of Cowper : at the same time, the per- 
vading spirit and feeling of his poetry is in general more bland and de- 
lightful than that of his great rival in rural description, Thomson 
seems to contemplate the creation with an eye of unqualified pleasure 
and ecstasy, and to love its inhabitants with a lofty and halloAved feel- 
ing of religious happiness f Cowper has also his philanthropy, but it is 
dashed with religious terrors, and with themes of satire, regret, and 
reprehension. Cowper’s image of nature is more curiously distinct and 
familiar, Thomson carries our associations through a wider circuit of 
speculation and sympathy. His touches cannot be more faithful than 
Cowper’s, but they are more soft and select, and less disturbed by the 
intrusion of homely objects. Itjis but justice to say, that amidst the 
feeling and fancy of the Seasonk^^We meet Avith interruptions of declam- 
ation, heavy narrative, and unhappy digression — with a parhelion elo- 
quence that throws a counterfeit glow of expression on common-place 
ideas — as when he treats us to the solemnly ridiculous bathing of Musi- 
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tiora; or draws from the classics instead of nature; or, after invoking 
Inspiration from her hermit seat, makes his dedicatory bow to a patron- 
izing countess, or speaker of the house of commons. As long as he 
dwells in the pure contemplation of nature, and appeals to the universal 
poetry of the human breast, his redundant style comes to us as some- 
thing venial and adventitious — ^it is the flowing vesture of the druid ; 
and perhaps to the general experience is rather imposing ; but when he 
returns to the familiar narrations or courtesies of life, the same diction 
ceases to seem the mantle of inspiration, and only strikes us by its un- 
wieldy difference from the common costume of expression.” 

In 1729 Thomson appeared as a dramatic writer in the tragedy of 
‘ Sophonisba,’ which was received with only faint praise. Soon after 
the publication of ‘ The Seasons,’ the solicitor-general, Sir Charles Tal- 
bot, selected Thomson to accompany his eldest son on his travels in the 
continent. With this promising young man Thomson visited most of 
the capital cities of Europe in the course of the year 1731, and appears 
to have spent his time very delightfully and profitably to himself. 

« Travelling,” he says, in a letter to Bubb Dodington, “ has long been 
my fondest wish for the very purpose you recommend. The storing 
one’s imagination with ideas of all-beautiful, all-great, and all-perfect na- 
ture : these are the true materia poetica , — the light and colours with 
which Fancy kindles up her whole creation, paints a sentiment, and even 
imbodies an abstracted thought. I long to see the fields where Virgil 
gathered his immortal honey, and tread the same ground where men 
have thought and acted so greatly.” In 1732 he returned to England, 
and commenced writing his poem on ‘ Liberty,’ in which he imbodied 
many of the reflections and observations which he had made during his 
foreign tour. This was, in its author’s opinion, the best of his pro- 
ductions ; but no one probably except himself ever thought so. Aaron 
Hill indeed was profuse in his praise of this “inimitable masterpiece,” 
which he declared would stand “ like one of those immortal pyramids 
which cany their magnificence through times that wonder to see no- 
thing round them but uncomfortable desert but this, like many other 
of Aaron’s critical judgments, has been set aside by the unanimous 
voice of posterity, and the ‘ pyramid ’ is already buried in the accu- 
mulated sand of public neglect and indifference. 

Thomson’s generous patron, Lord-chancellor Talbot, died in Feb- 
ruary, 1737 ; his accomplished son, with whom the poet had travelled, 
preceded him to the grave. The loss of these two friends was deeply 
felt by him, and he has recorded glomng tributes to their memory in 
his poem on ‘ Liberty.’ By the death of the lord-chancellor he lost his 
situation as secretary of briefs, and became touch embarrassed in con- 
sequence in his pecuniary affairs. The prince of Wales indeed granted’ 
him a pension of £100 per annum; but he lived to be deprived of it. 
In 1738 he produced another tragedy founded on the story of the death 
of Agamemnon. It met with only partial success ; but he, notwith- 
standing, continued to write for the stage, and produced his ‘ Edward 
and Eleonora,’ and, in coftjunction witE Mallet, the masque of ‘Alfred.’ 
In 1745 his ‘ Tancred and Sigismunda*''was acted with considerable ap- 
plause at Drury-lane. In the meanwhile his friend- Mr Lyttleton pre- 
sented him with the situation of surveyor-general of the Leeward islands, 
the duties of which were performed by deputy, and the clear emolu- 
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ments £300 per annum. When Lyttleton fell into disfavour witli the 
prince of Wales, his friends Thomson, West, and Mallet, were all de- 
prived of the pensions which the prince had granted them. 

Much of the summer of 1745, and of the autumn of 1746, were spent 
by Thomson at his friend Shenstone’s rural retreat, the Leasowes. A 
more agreeable situation for the indolent bard could not well have been 
devised. We can easily imagine him strolling about the shady walks 
of the Leasowes, with his hands clasped behind his back — as he was 
once caught eating the sunny side of a peach — or loitering down a 
summei’s afternoon in one of Shenstone’s moss houses, and elaborating 
a stanza per week of his ‘ Castle of Indolence,’ by way of mental exer- 
tion. The poem we have just mentioned is said to have been nearly 
fifteen years in progress. It vvas published in May, 1748, the year of 
his death. There is nothing in the history of verse, from the restor- 
ation of Charles II. to the present time, — not even in Collins, we think, 
and certainly not in Gi’ay, — ^which can compete with the first part 
of the ‘ Castle of Indolence.’ His account of the land of ‘ Drowsy 
head,’ and 

‘ Of dreams that wave before the half-shut eye,’ 

of the disappearance of the sons of indolence, with the exquisite simile 
with which it closes, — the huge covered tables all odorous with spice 
and wine, — ^the tapestried halls, and other Italian pictures, — the melan- 
choly music, — and altogether the golden magnificence and oriental 
luxuries of the place, and the ministering spirits who 

‘ Poured all the Arabian heaven upon our nights,’ . 

—an exquisite line — may stand in comparison with almost any thing in 
the circle of poetry.” Such is Mr Babington Macaulay’s opinion of 
the poem; but Mr Hazlitt will not allow that it is Thomson’s finest 
production, or that it contains any passages equal to the best in the 
‘ Seasons/ 


BORN A. o. 1671. — niED A.n. 1749. 

Ambrose PxiiLiPS was descended from an old Leicestershire family. 
He was educated at St John’s college, Cambridge, and obtained a fel- 
lowship in 1700. 

While at college, he is supposed to have written his celebrated 
‘Pastorals.’ In No. 40 of the Guardian, is a paper by Pope on these 
performances of Philips. “A plan,” says Drake, “had been formed, 
most probably by Addison, Tickell, and Philips, to introduce into the 
Guardian a set of papers on pastoral poetry, which, after discussing the 
merits of the ancients, should criticise those among the moderns who 
had attempted this department, and decidedly give the palm to Philips, 
who was described as the only legitimate disciple of Theocritus, Yirgil, 
aud Spenser. Pope, who had written his pastorals not long after those 
of his rival, could not patiently endure this decision, and therefore sent 
this paper for insertion in the Guardian; of which the irony is so 
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delicate and well-contrived, that, although in the parallelism which he 
institutes he is always superior, he gives the verdict in favour of Philips, 
with so much plausibility and art, and with such apparent seriousness 
and sincerity, that Steele, and the wits at Button’s, were, with the ex- 
ception of Addison, completely deceived ; and Sir Richard, though 
partial to Philips, even hesitated about its publication, lest the severity 
of the criticism should offend Pope. The result of its insertion was, as 
might have been expected, an irreconcileable quarrel between the two 
Arcadians. Philips suspended a rod at Button’s for the chastisement, 
as he affirmed, of bis opponent ; and Pope, in the first edition of his 
‘ Letters,’ complimented his irritated rival with the appellation of ‘ rascal.’ 
Death only terminated their mu|:ual malevolence.”^ Pope, however, in 
one instance at least, allowed his rival to be a man “ who could write 
very nobly.” The poem which drew forth this acknowledgment was 
the ‘ Winter Piece,’ which first appeared in No. 12 of the Tatler. 

Philips, like most of his literary associates, took a decided part in 
the politics of the day. His ‘Life of Archbishop Williams,’ was a 
kind of manifesto of his adherence to the whig party. Swift in his 
journal to Stella, under date the 30th of June, 1711, writes : — I have 
had a letter from Mr Philips, the pastoral poet, to get him a certain 
employment from lord-treasurer. I have now had almost all the whig 
poets my solicitors ; and I have been useful to Congreve, Steele, and 
Handson, but I will do nothing for Philips ; I find he is more a puppy 
than ever — so do not so solicit for him.” Swift in fact joined with his 
friend Pope in holding up the author of the ‘ Pastorals’ to derision, and 
nick-named him ‘ Namby-Pamby’ in some lines, which have, however, 
been attributed to Henry Carey. 

The best poetical production of our author is his tragedy of ‘ The 
Distressed Mother,’ altered from Racine’s ‘ Andromaque.’ Budgell 
wrote an --admirable epilogue for this piece, which still retains a place 
among our acting plays. The reader will find some remarks by Steele 
upon it, in No. 290 of the Spectator, and by Addison, in No. ’ 
335. Yet, notwithstanding the success of this his first essay as a dra- 
matist, nine years elapsed before Philips again ventured on the boards. 
In 1721, two tragedies fi’om his pen, entitled ‘ The Briton,’ and ‘ Hum- 
phrey, Duke of Gloucester,’ were brought forward; but they were 
barely endured at the time, and are now forgotten. 

In 1718 he commenced the publication of a periodical paper, en- 
titled the ‘ Freethinker.’ One of his coadjutors in this work was Dr 
Boulter, then the humble minister of a parish in Southwark, but after- 
wards archbishop of Armagh. On Boulter’s elevation and departure 
for Ireland, he took Philips with him in the quality of secretary, and 
afterwards procured for him several honourable and lucrative situations 
in that country. In 1748 he returned to England, with the intention 
of spending the remainder of his days, now lengthening out into old 
age, in his native country, and amongst the literary society of the 
metropolis. But he had scarcely been twelve months in England, wdien 
he was seized with palsy, and expired - in. the 78th year of his age. A 
short time before his decease a coihplete collection of his poems was 
published under his own superintendence. 
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Among the poems of Philips, the ‘Letter from Denmark,’ (tho 
‘Winter Piece’ before referred to,) may be justly praised, says Dr 
Johnson. “ ‘ The Pastorals,^”^ continues the same authority, “which 
by the writer of the ‘ Guardian’ were ranked as one of the four genuine 
productions of the rustic Muse, cannot surely be despicable. That 
they exhibit a mode of life which does not exist, nor ever existed, is 
not to be objected: the supposition of such a state is allowed to Pas- 
toral. In his other poemsdie cannot be denied the praise of lines some- 
times elegant ; but he has seldom much force, or much comprehension. 
The pieces that please best are those which, from Pope and Pope’s ad- 
herents, procured him the name of ‘Namby Pamby,’ the poems of short 
lines, by which he paid his court to all ages and characters, from Wal- 
pole, ‘ the steerer of the realm,’ to Miss Pulteney in the nursery. The 
numbers are smooth and sprightly, and the diction is seldom faulty. 
They are not loaded with much thought ; yet, if they had been written 
by Addison, they would have had admirers ; little things are not valued 
but when they are done by those who can do greater. 

“ In his translations from Pindar he found the art of reaching all the 
obscurity of the Theban bard, however he may fall below his sublimity ; 
he will be allowed, if he has less lire, to have more smoke. 

“ He has added nothing to English poetry, yet at least half his book 
deserves to be read: perhaps he valued most himself that part which 
the critic would reject.” 

Muvmx mit 

BORN A. D. 1685. — DIED A. D. 1750. 

The reader has already met with the name of Aaron Hill more than 
once in some of the preceding sketches. The truth is, the individual 
now before us occupies a larger space in the literary history of his 
times, than seems due to his intrinsic merits as a poet and critic. This 
is to be accounted for, partly by the enthusiasm with which he cultivat- 
ed literature and the society of literary men, and partly by the fact that 
his suavity of manners, and gentle disposition, secured him many friends 
in an age by no means remarkable for brotherly feeling among its liter- 
ary men. He was the eldest son of George Hill, Esq. of Malmsbury- 
abbey, Wiltshire ; and was born in London, in the month of February, 
1685. When nine years old he was sent to Westminster school, then 
taught by Dr Knipe. Here he remained five years, at the end of which 
period he conceived and executed a singular project. 

Lord Paget, an ambassador at Constantinople, was related to the 
Hills of Malmsbury ; and young Hill, having a strong desire to see the 
world, boldly placed himself on board a vessel sailing for Constanti- 
nople, and set out to visit his noble relative at the juvenile age of four- 
teen. His lordship received his young visitor with great cordiality, and 
furnished him with the means- of extending his travels to Egypt and Pal- 
estine. He returned to England in 1703, in the train of his noble 
relative, and had an opportunity of further extending his knowledge of 
the world, by visiting most of the courts of Europe, during the jour- 
ney homewards. Lord Paget’s death, however, soon after his arrival in 
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England, deprived our young tra.vellev of a kind friend and valuable 
patron. 

In 1709 Mr Hill commenced author by the publication of a ‘ His- 
tory of the Ottoman empire.’ This vi^ork was upon the whole well-re- 
ceived, although the author himself never liked to hear its name men- 
tioned in after years. In this same year, Hill j^ublished some laudatory 
verses on the earl of Peterborough’s exploits in Spain. They are enti- 
tled ^ Camillus,’ and possess little merit, although they found high favour 
with their hero himself, who immediately appointed Hill his secretary. 
Soon after the publication of these two pieces. Hill, at the instigation of 
Barton Booth, wrote a tragedy entitled * Elfrid, or the Fair Inconstant.’ 
It is said he produced this piece in the course of a single week, so that 
it is no wonder it should be, as he himself describes it, “ an unpruned 
wilderness of fancy, with here and there a flower among the leaves, but 
without any fruit of judgment.” He afterwards altered it considerably, 
and brought it out again under the title of ‘ Athelwold.’ In 1 7 1 0 he pro- 
duced the opera of ‘ Rinaldo,’ for which Handel composed music. Hill 
had now become director of the king’s theatre in the Haymarket, — an of- 
fice, the duties of which he appears to have discharged to the satis- 
faction of the public, although he was soon driven from it by one of 
those private cabals, of which the green room appears the fated region. 

Hill was a great projector. In 1715 he issued prospectuses for the 
formation of a joint-stock company for making oil from beech-nuts I 
The projector appeared quite sanguine of success, and ventured to pre- 
dict that he would soon annihilate the importation of olive-oil into this 
country, by the produce of his beech presses ; the subscription list too 
was soon filled up, but the directors quarrelled amongst themselves, 
and the beech-oil scheme was finally abandoned. He was next engag- 
ed with Sir Robert Montgomery, in planning an extensive colonial set- 
tlement in that portion of North America, now called Georgia. His limit- 
ed funds, however, imposed such a restraint upon his colonization 
schemes that they were ultimately abandoned. Some years afterwards, 
he directed his attention to the timber-forests in the north of Scotland, 
and the practicability of turning them to account for naval purposes. 
In this enterprise he engaged for a time with great vigour and resolu- 
tion, and exhibited no small command over the resources of engineer- 
ing science ; but the scheme failed for want of due support from the 
proprietors of the timber, and the unconquerable indolence of the native 
peasantry. His last project was that of making pot-ash. 

Mr Hill retired from London into the country about the year 1738, 
in the possession of a moderate competence, chiefly arising from his 
wife’s handsome fortune. In his retirement he addicted himself chiefly 
to poetry, and produced several pieces which appear in the edition of 
his collected works in four volumes 8vo. His adaptation of Voltaire’s 
tragedy of ‘ Merope,’ was the last work he lived to complete. He died 
in 1750. 

Pope has introduced tiill into his ‘ Dunciad,’ as one of the competi- 
tors for the prize offered by the goddess of Dulness. He has done so, 
however, in a manner bordering more on compliment than satire surely. 

“ Then Hill essayed ; scarce' vanished eut of sifjht, 

He Imoys up instant, and returns to light, 
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He bears no token of the sabler streams, 

And mounts far off among the swans of Thames.” 

Yet Hill felt somewhat aggrieved by his being introduced at all 
among the votaries of the Dull goddess, and retaliated in a poem en- 
titled ‘ The Progress of Wit, a Caveat for the use of an eminent writer,’ 
which begins thus : — 

“ Tuneful Alexis, on the Thames’ fair side. 

The ladies’ play-thing, and the muses’ pride, — 

With merit popular, with wit polite, 

Easy though vain, and elegant though light, — 

Desiring and deserving others’ praise, — 

Toorly accepts a fame he ne’er repays ; 

Unborn to cherish, sneakingly approves, 

And wants the soul to spread the worth he loves.” 


WtlUam Cfjeseltstit* 

BOHN A. 0. 1688 . — ^DIED A. D. 17 . 51 . 

This eminent surgeon and anatomist was a native of Leicestershire, 
and a pupil of the celebrated anatomists Cowper and Feme. He began 
to read lectures himself at the early age of twenty-two, and was chosen 
a member of the Royal society when little more than twenty-three. In 
1713 he published his ‘Anatomy of the Human Body,’ which imme- 
diately became the most popular text book in the English theatre of 
anatomy. 

Cheselden’s fame as an anatomical lecturer drew many students to 
ii the metropolis. He was elected head-surgeon of St Thomas’s hospital 

!i on the retirement of Mr Feme, and was also appointed consulting sur- 

If geon to St George’s hospital, and the Westminster infirmary. He was 

|i particularly distinguished as a lithotoraist ; but his publication on the 

li ‘ High operation for the stone,’ involved him in much dispute with 

I several of his professional brethren. In 1728 he performed a success- 

ji ful couching operation on a boy of fourteen, who is supposed to have 

>. been born blind. This celebrated case has been frequently referred to 

by writers on the theory and phenomena of vision. In 1 729, Cheselden 
was elected a corresponding member of the Royal academy of sciences 
at Paris. In 1733 he published his ‘ Osteography, or Anatomy of the 
Bones.’ This splendid publication was attended with a great pecuniary 
loss on the part of its author, besides being attacked in a very virulent 
manner by some of the profession. The encomiums of the foreign an- 
atomists Haller and Heister, must however have amply consoled the 
author for any petulant criticisms from other quarters. He died in 1752; 

Cheselden’s great merit was the simplicity and accuracy of his surgi- 
cal practice. He laid aside the operose and unwieldy instruments which 
had been introduced from the French practice; and employed the 
simplest and most direct operations, to which his consummate anatomi- 
cal skill rendered him in all cases perfectly competent. Fie was the 
friend and associate of Pope, who valued him highly for Ins literary as 
well as professional accomplishments. 
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BOEN A. D. 1660. — DIED A. D. 1753. 

This eminent physician, the founder of the British museum, was a 
native of Ireland, and was born on the 16tli of April, 1660. From his 
early youth he evinced a strong inclination to the study of the works 
of nature. Having embraced the medical profession, he came to Eng- 
land to prosecute his favourite science of botany, in the Apothecaries* 
garden at Chelsea ; and here he became acquainted with the celebrated 
John Ray and the Hon. Mr Boyle. Having availed himself of all the 
advantages which London afforded, he thought fit to travel into foreign 
countries, and, upon his return, resolved to fix himself in London for 
the exercise of his profession. He soon became acquainted with the 
pi'incipal members of the Royal society, and was elected fellow in 1685. 
He sailed with the duke of Albemarle, for the island of Jamaica, in 
1687, and returned to England in July, 1689. He was subsequently 
appointed physician to Christ’s hospital, and though he constantly re- 
ceived the salary, he immediately returned it for the use of the hospital. 

He married, in 1695, Elizabeth, one of the daughters of John Lang- 
ley, Esq., citizen and alderman of London. The year following he 
published his first work , — ‘ A Catalogue of the native Plants of Ja- 
maica.’ 

A museum, which he had for several years been forming, was, in the 
year 1701, greatly enlarged by the accession of that of his friend, 
William Courteen, Esq,, who had spent the greatest part of his time 
and fortune in forming his collections, and which, at his death, he left 
to Dr Sloane. Having discharged the office of secretary of the Royal 
society for twenty years without any salary, he resigned it in 1713; 
and, on the death of Sir Isaac Newton in 1727, the high and honour- 
able office of president of the society was conferred on him. In the 
last illness of Queen Anne, he was called in to her assistance, and after 
the accession of King George the First to the throne, he ■^as created 
a baronet, being, it is said, the first physician upon whom that rank 
was bestowed. 

Upon purchasing the manor of Chelsea, he gave the ground of -the 
garden to the Apothecaries’ company, appointing an annual rent of fifty 
plants from it to be presented to the Royal society. The establishment 
of this garden was, indeed, as it well deserved to be, a peculiar object 
of his care and attention, having been of great advantage to the pub- 
lic, by assisting and encouraging the study of botany in this countr3% 
In order to perpetuate these benefits, he stipulated that it should for 
ever remain a botanic garden. 

The severe winter of 1739 had nearly proved fatal to Sir Hans 
Sloane : he recovered, but determined to retire from his profession, and 
to spend the remainder of his life upon his estate at Chelsea. He be- 
gan in February, of the year 1742, to remove his library and museum 
from his house at Bloomsbury to that at Chelsea ; but his retirement 
from London did not prevent him from being constantly visited by all 
persons of distinction, and sometimes by the royal family. At upwards 
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of ninety years of age, though feeble, he was perfectly free from any 
distemper, enjoying Kis rational faculties and all his senses, except that 
of hearing, which had been impaired for several years. His decay was 
very gradual, indicating that he would one day drop like a fruit fully 
ripe ; and he would often say that he “ wondered he was so long alive ; 
that for many years he had been prepared for death, and was entirely 
resigned to the will of God, either to take him from this world, or con- 
tinue him longer in it, as should seem best to him.” He would some- 
times say, " I shall leave you one day or other when you- do not ex- 
pect it;” and indeed the illness which carried him off was but of two 
or three days’ continuance, and seemed rather the natural decay of a 
strong constitution than any real distemper. There appeared nothing 
in him to which old age is usually subject ; for, as he was free from 
bodily pain, his mind seemed always composed, calm, and serene. He 
would sometimes reflect on his past life with satisfaction, whilst he de- 
clared that, during his whole practice, he had never denied his advice 
to the poor, or had, on any occasion, neglected his patient. He was 
governor of almost every hospital in London, to each of udiich, besides 
a donation of £100 during his lifetime, he left a legacy at his death. 
He was a benefactor to the poor, and formed the plan for bringing up 
the children in the Foundling hospital. 

He died January llth, 1763, and was interred on the 18th of that 
month, in the church-yard of Chelsea, in the same vault with his lady, 
his funeral being attended by many persons of distinction, and several 
fellows of the Royal society. His funeral sermon was preached by Dr 
Zachary Pearce, lord-bishop of Bangor, according to the appointment 
of the deceased. A handsome monument was erected to his memory 
in Chelsea church-yard. 

The person of Sir Plans Sloane was tall and graceful ; his behaviour 
free, open, and engaging ; and his convei'sation cheerful, obliging, and 
communicative. He was easy of access to strangers, and always ready 
to admit the curious to a sight of his museum. His table was hospi- 
table; and he appropriated one day in the week to persons distinguished 
by their learning, and particularly those of the Royal society. He was 
extremely temperate both in eating and drinking. His custom was to 
rise very early in the morning ; and, from his first getting up, he was 
constantly fit to have pne abroad, though for some of his last years 
he stirred not out of his own house. The study of nature and the im- 
provement of knowledge were the employment and pleasure of his life, 
and to the exercise of his high intellectual qualities are we indebted 
for the first establishment of the British museum. Having, with great 
labour and expense, during the course of his long life, collected a rich 
cabinet of medals, objects of natural history, productions of art, an- 
tiquities, and an extensive library of manuscripts and printed books, he 
bequeathed the whole to the public, on condition that £20,000 should 
be paid to his executors. Included in this collection were gold and 
silver coins, which, considered only as bullion, were worth upwards of 
£7000* The gems and precious stones of every kind, both in their 
natural state, and as the jeweller has manufactured them ; the numer- 
ous vessels of jasper, agate, onyx, cornelian, sardonyx, &c. ; the curious 
cameos ; the vast stores of the various pi-oductions of nature, and the 
most extensive library extant of physic and natural history, consisting of 
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50,000 volnmos, of which 347 are drawings, or books illuminatctl, 3,510 
manuscripts, he declares solemnly in his will, he believes to be worth 
more than four times what he expected to be paid to his family for them. 
Government fulfilled the terms of his legacy ; and, in 1753, an act of 
parliament was passed for the purchase of Sir Hans Sloane’s museum, 
together with the Harleian collection of manuscripts, and for procuring 
one general repository, for the better reception and more convenient 
use of the collections, and of the Cottonian library, and additions thereto. 
The museum of Sir Hans Sloane was accordingly removed from Chel- 
sea to Bloomsbury, and thus commenced the formation of the British 
museum, to which national collection the most valuable additions have, 
from time to time, up to the present period, constantly been making. 


BORN A. D. 1686. — DIED A. D. 1754. 

Thomas Carte, the son of a nonjuring clergyman of some anti- 
quarian fame, was born at Clifton in Warwickshire, of which place his 
father was then vicar. He was admitted of University college, Oxford, 
in 1698 ; but appears to have afterwards transferred himself to Cam- 
bridge, where he took the degree of M. A. in 1706. Having been ap- 
pointed reader in the Abbey church at Bath, he preached a sermon on 
the 30th January, 1714, which drew him into a controversy with Dr 
Chandler, and led to his first publication, entitled ‘ The Irish massacre 
set in a true light,’ wluch is inserted in Lord Somers’s tracts. 

Upon the accession of George I. Carte declined taking the necessary 
oaths to the government, and was suspended in consequence from cleri- 
cal functions ; he now assumed a lay habit, but used to perform divine 
service in his own family every Sunday, duly arrayed in gown and cas- 
sock. On the breaking out of the rebellion in 1715, Carte appears to 
have incurred the suspicions of government, as warrants were issued for 
his apprehension. He had the good fortune, however, to escape the 
vigilance of his pursuers. He had been for some time secretary to 
Bishop Atterbury, and was involved in the charge of high treason brought 
against that prelate ; but he had again the good fortune to escape pur- 
suit, and get himself, conveyed to France, where he remained several 
years. 

He returned to England about the year 1729, Queen Caroline having 
interceded for him, on learning that his habits were strictly those of a 
student. He had employed his exile in France in preparing an 
edition of Thuanus, which he proposed to publish in English. His dili- 
gence and erudition had enabled him to collect some very valuable 
materials for such an undertaking ; but Dr Mead prevailed on him to 
part with them for a valuable considei’ation, and having placed them in 
Mr Buckley’s hands, they were employed in the splendid edition of 
Thuanus completed in 1733, in seven volumes folio. A few years after 
his return to England, Carte published ‘ The history of the life of James, 
Duke of Ormonde,’ in three volumes folio. Of this work Lord Orrery, 
in a letter to Carte from Dublin, writes in the following terms : “ Your 
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history is in great esteem here. All sides seem to like it. The dean 
of St I’atrick’s, (Swift) honours you with his approbation.” 

Carte long contemplated writing a history of England. Rapin’s work 
was already before the public, but its principles were not such as Carte 
and others of his way of thinking on certain points could approve of. 
It appeared to him that the cause of truth required that another his- 
torian should narrate the progress of public events in England, and he 
undertook the task himself. He received considerable encouragement 
from the public generally, and from several of the public companies in 
the metropolis, and also from the universities. Under such auspices he 
set to work, and in 1747 the first volume of the projected history ap- 
peared. A note in this volume neai’ly proved fatal to the undertaking. 
Speaking of the popular superstition of the royal touch as a cure for 
scrofula, the historian had the imprudence to relate that one Christopher 
Lovel had been cured at Avignon by the touch of the exiled king. 
This indiscretion lost him many patrons, but he proceeded with the 
work, and in 1750 brought out a second volume. The third was publish- 
ed in 1752 ; the fourth, which Carte did not live to complete, in 1755, 
It was his design to have brought down the work to the Restoration, 
but it only reaches to 1654. Carte died in 1754. His papers were 
purchased by the university of Oxford ; Maepherson appears to have 
had the use of them in his history. Carte was the author of several pieces 
besides his great historical worL His two brothers, Samuel and John, 
were also men of considerable erudition and parts. 


midjarir JEtatr, 4^.^. 

BORN A. D. 1673. — DIED A. D. 1754, 

Richard Mead, M.D., a celebrated physician, born 11th August, 
1673, at Stepney near London, was the son of Mr Matthew Mead, an 
eminent presbyterian divine, afterwards ejected for nonconformity. 
His early education was conducted at home, and at the college of Eton. 
His father having fled to Holland to avoid the persecutions of 1683, 
he soon followed, and in 1689 he entered the university of Utrecht, 
where he studied under the celebrated Grmvius. Having fixed upon 
the profession of medicine he went to Leyden, at that time one of the 
most flourishing of the continental universities. He attended there the 
lectures of Herman on botany, and those of Dr Pitcairne on the prac- 
tice of medicine. After travelling in Italy he graduated in medicine at 
the university of Padua, and returning home in 1696, commenced the 
practice of his profession in Stepney. In 1703 he went to London, 
having been appointed physician to St Thomas’s hospital, and being 
chosen by the college of surgeons as their lecturer on anatomy. His 
Paduan degree not being a qualification for admission into the college 
of physicians, he received in 1707 a diploma from the university of 
Oxford, and by the interest of Dr Radcliffe was admitted a fellow of 
the London college in 1716. Along with the court physicians, he was 
called in con^ltation during the last illness of Queen Anne, and, more 
decided in his views than the rest, declared that her life was in the ut- 
most danger. Among the honours he had hitherto received may be 
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Kieiitioned that of being fidmitted a fellow of the Royal society, on ac- 
count of his essay on Poisons, and an analysis of the researches of 
Bononio ‘On the Cutaneous Worms which generate the Itch.’ In 
1721 he was employed by the prince of Wales to make experiments on 
the inoculation of the small-pox. This he had long before been a sup- 
porter of, and the success of the plan was proved at this time by his 
experiments upon some condemned criminals who submitted to them 
as a ransom for their lives. He was also consulted respecting the conta- 
gious nature of the plague, at that time a subject of more than usual in- 
terest, which he discussed in his work on ‘ Pestilential Contagion, and 
the Means to be used to prevent it.’ In 1727 he was appointed physi- 
cian to the king. His reputation and practice now inei'cased rapidly, 
and was in no degree inferior to that of Dr Radcliffe whom he succeed- 
ed. In 1744 the college of physicians offered him the highest honour 
in their power to bestow, the otlice of president, which his desire of re- 
tirement, arising from the infirmities of age, obliged him to decline. 
Next year he was appointed an honoraiy fellow of the Edinburgh col- 
lege of physicians. He died on the 16th of February, 1764, in the 
8 1st year of his age. A monument to his memory stands in the north 
aisle of Westminster abbey, executed in marble by Roubilliac. 

In the elevated situation to which Dr Mead I’ose, few medical men 
have appeared who claim so large a portion of our respect. Nothing 
is known of his character which would not have adorned any station ; 
and it is fortunate that such individuals are sometimes found to occupy 
Ji the station to which they are so justly entitled. He was a patron of 

■ the arts and of learning. His library, containing 10,000 volumes, 

with many valuable MSS., his paintings, and other w'orks of art of high 
value, were not selfishly appropriated to his sole use, but were open to 
all. Among his friends were Pope, Halley, and Newton ; and the most 
learned of the continental physicians were proud to be reckoned among 
his correspondents. He was honoured by the notice of the kings of 
Naples and France, the former of whom sent him the great work on 
the antiquities of Herculaneum, and requested in return a copy of his 
treatises, inviting him also to his palace. 'I'lie author of the ‘ Biogra- 
phia Medica’ says of him, — “ He was a very generous patron of learn- 
ing, and learned men in all sciences and in every country ; by the pe- 
culiar magnificence of his disposition, making the private gains of his 
profession answer the end of a princely fortune, and valuing them only 
as they enabled him to become more extensively useful, and thereby to 
satisfy that greatness of mind, which will transmit his name to posterity 
with a lustre not inferior to that which attends the most distinguished 
characters of antiquity.” He was equally remarkable for liberalitjf of 
sentiment, and when a kindness was to be done, a difference in political 
opinions had not the slightest influence upon his exertions. His friend- 
ship for Garth, Arbuthnot, and Freind, was a remarkable instance of 
this. To the latter, when in difficulties, he was unbounded in his at- 
tentions. He visited him when imprisoned in the Tower, used every 
exertion to obtain his liberation, and having attended his patients, pre- 
sented him with the sum of money thus acquired. Except on one oc* 
casion he never took a fee from a clergyman, and in that instance the 
reason assigned was, “ you have been pleased, contrary to what I have 
met with in any other gentleman of your profession, to prescribe to me, 
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rather than to follow my prescription, when you committed the care 
of your recovery to my skill and trust.” The works of Dr Mead have 
been several times published. Tho last edition appeared in London, 
1772, with a mezzotinto engraving of the author. They consist of an 
‘ Essay on Poisons,’ — .‘ Of the Influence of the Sun and Moon upon Hu- 
man Bodies,’ — ‘A Discourse on the Plague,’— ‘ Treatises on the Measles 
and Small-pox,’ — ‘ On a Method of extracting the Poul Air out of 
Ships,’ — ‘ A series of Medical Precepts and Cautions,’— An attempt to 
show of what nature those diseases are which are mentioned in scripture, 
entitled, ‘ Medica Sacra,’ — An elegant ‘ Harveian Oration,’ — -and a few 
other smaller pieces. In these there is much learning, and much useful 
information, especially in the ‘Medical Precepts.’ Of course they ex- 
hibit many of the erroneous notions which prevailed in his day, but in 
many cases we see his powerful mind rising superior to the prejudices 
of his education. 


BORN A. n, 1691. DIED A. D. 1754. 

Edwarjd Cave, the enterprising printer, to whom we owe the 
‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,’ with its varied fund of information and talent, 
was born at Newton in Warwickshire, on the 29th of February, 1691, 
Plis father, the youngest son of Mr Edward Cave of ‘ Cave’s in the 
Hole,’ was a poor descendant of a respectable family, and compelled to 
earn his livelihood as a shoemaker in Rugby. Under the Rev. Mr 
Holyock, the school of Rugby, to which young Cave was entitled to 
admission on the foundation, had acquired some celebrity, and he found 
himself gratuitously educated among the sons of gentlemen of consider- 
able rank, while his good qualities gained the esteem of his preceptor. 
The former of these advantages, however, was probably the means of 
destroying the other. His literary powers are said to have attracted 
the envy of his more illustrious companions, and by one means or other 
he became the marked individual, on whom tlie burden of every piece 
pf devilry committed in the neighbourhood of the school could be con- 
veniently thrown. His faults were brought to a climax by the loss of 
a favourite cock belonging to the schoolmaster’s wife, the crime of 
stealing or murdering which was naturally fixed on him, until it could 
be proved against some other, — a circumstance which never happened. 
From that period, his days at school became unhappy, and relinquish- 
ing the idea of a Eterary education, he accepted a situation as assistant 
to a collector of excise. Here again he was subject to female annoy- 
ance, and was obliged to relinquish his situation, disgusted by the 
drudgery imposed on him by the collector’s wife. His next attempt to 
acquire a livelihood was in the employment of a timber merchant ; but 
this situation he left before he had commenced a permanent engage- 
ment and he afterwards entered a profession more suitable to his taste 
and abilities, by binding himself to a printer of the name of Collins, 
who had acqi^ed some reputation in his profession, and was a deputy- 
alderman. Here he was, for a third time, subjected to annoyance from 
the more unamiable part of the feminine disposition wliich seemed to 
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have been doomed to imbitter his life ; the printer and his wife enjoyed 
a state of eternal discord, of the effects of which Cave could not avoid 
partaking ; but after two years’ study, he had so far mastered his art, 
that he was relieved from his troubles by being appointed to conduct a 
printing establishment at Norwich, and a weekly paper. Some oppo- 
; sition to this establishment engaged him in controversy, and first called 

I forth his literary abilities. His master dying before the apprenticeship 

was terminated, Cave felt unwilling to subjugate himself to the terma- 
gant wife, and having obtained a stipulated allowance, married a young 
widow, with whom he lived at Bow. When his apprenticeship had 
f expired, he was employed as a journejraan by Mr Barber, a printer 

f connected with the tories. This circumstance appears to have wrought 

on Cave a political bias so far in favour of that party, that he occa- 
sionally contributed to Mist’s Journal; but circumstances or conviction 
made him gradually turn towards the opposite party, although he never 
exceeded the extent of political partizanship which a man of calm feel- 
ings, whose mind was completely absorbed in his own projects, would 
t naturally adopt. He exchanged the printing-house for a subordinate 

situation in the post-office, during which he found leisure sufficient to 
correct the ‘ Gradus ad Parnassum,’ — a labour which certainly required 
I no mean classical knowledge, and to write what Johnson briefly terms, 

* An account of the Criminals,’ which had for some time a considerable 
sale. From the period of his connection with the printing-office at 
Norwich, he had formed an idea of the practicability and utility of 
f publishing the parliamentary debates, — a scheme which lie afterwards 

accomplished with some difficulty and risk. “ He had an opportunity,” 
says Nichols, “ whilst engaged in a situation at the post-office, not 
only, as stated by Dr Johnson, of supplying his London friends with 
the provincial papers, but he also contrived to furnish the country 
prirrters with those written minutes of the proceedings in the two houses 
of parliament, which, within my own remembrance, were regularly cir- 
culated in the coffee-houses before the daily papers were tacitly per- 
mitted to report the debates.” ^ Cave was afterwards advanced to be 
clerk of the franks, and with a laudable wish to restrict the privilege, of 
which he superintended the exercise, to its proper public purposes, he 
f took the rather unauthorized plan of stopping franks given by members 

of parliament to their friends. Such a proceeding was naturally called 
‘ f in question, and he was cited before the house to answer for a breach of 

I privilege, in having stopped a frank given by Mr Plummer to the old 

duchess of Marlborough. Under the sanction of his oath of secrecy, 
he refused to answer questions, and was dismissed from his employment. 
It was remarked that he would never make use of the opportunity thus 
afforded him, of explaining to any one the private affairs of the office 
from which he had been so dismissed. 

The sum which his economy and prudence had enabled him to col- 
lect in his varied employments, now enabled him to purchase a small 
printing-office, and to establish the famous ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine.’ 
The new literary system he had thus framed, embracing wdthin the 
compass of one pamphlet, political news and discussion, criticism, ori- 
' ginal literature, anecdotes, and general information, did hot first meet 
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with mnch encouragement from the patrons of literature ; but the pub~ 
lie readily purchased the work, and the proprietor found himself in- 
creasing in fortune, and able to add such attractions as might still far- 
ther increase the circulation. He was soon enabled to dispose of 10,000 
copies. It outlived many rivals, and, after a century of existence, still 
continues in being, now holding a secondary place in literature, and 
stalking unnoticed about the world, unchanged in form or substance, 
except by decay, like those old gentlemen who still wear the fashionable 
and waistcoats of the last century, unmindful of the changes that 
surround them, the persons who have seen some of the better days of 
the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,’ and by whom it is probably still esteemed. 
In 1734 Cave became acquainted and formed a connection with Dr 
Johnson, which tended to enlighten the darker days of that remark- 
able man, whose eminent genius was then struggling to provide his body 
with food and clothing. He became an extensive contributor to the 
magazine, while some of his earlier works were published by Cave, of 
whose liberality he frequently speaks with praise. Cave bestowed on 
his magazine scrupulous personal care and attention. At its most 
prosperous period, if he heard any one talk of discontinuing it, he 
would' say, “ Let us have something good next month 5 ” and Johnson 
remarked, that “ he scarcely ever looked out at the window, but with 
a view to its improvement.” The firmness and patience with which 
Cave gradually vindicated the privilege of publishing the parliamentary 
debates in the magazine, form an important feature of his life, and must 
not be forgotten by a posterity to whom he at least smoothened the task 
of watching the proceedings of their representatives. He commenced 
operations in July, 1736, of procuring access to the house along with 
one or two friends ; and the few notes they were enabled to collect, were 
adjusted, with the assistance of memory, to something like a summary 
of the proceedings, at a neighbouring tavern.® These afterwards passed 
tlirougirthe amplifying and improving hand of William Guthrie, the 
author of the well-known ‘ Geographical Grammar,’ and a person 
better known for the number and variety, than for the excellence of his 
works. He proceeded without molestation until April, 1738, when the 
numerous reports, published in various directions, attracted the notice 
of the house, and a resolution was passed to the effect of punishing 
future offenders. Cave then adopted the well-known device of prefac- 
ing his reports, with ‘ an Appendix to Captain Lemuel Gulliver’s ac- 
count of the famous Empire of Lilliput,’ and terming them ‘ Debates 
in the Senate of Great Lilliput,* at the same time publishing his maga- 
zine in the name of his nephew, Edward Cave, junior. From 1740, 
when the dying efforts of Sir Robert Walpole’s administration formed 
a subject of peculiar interest, Johnson superseded Guthrie as orna- 
nienter of the reports, and the speeches of British senators became, 
from that period, renowned for redolent majesty of expression, a strong 
tinge of moral reflection, and a peculiar sameness. In April, 1747, he 
was cited before the house of lords for publishing a report of the trial 
of Lord Lovat ; and, after an examination before a committee, in which 
was elicited his method of procuring reports, ho was finally discharged 
with a reprimand, on paying his fees. After tiie year 1745, the debates 
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■vvc're discontinued, until they appeared in 1749, in the form of a letter 
from a member of parliament, to his country friend ; and, after 1752, 
they were plainly printed with the initials of the speakers. 

Besides maintaining a magazine, Cave had other means of patroniz- 
ing literature, among which was the disposal of one or two prizes, of 
from £40 to £50 each, for the best poems on given subjects. The 
death of his wife in 1751 appears to have preyed upon his spirits; he 
lost his sleep and his appetite, “ and lingering,” says Johnson, “ two 
years, fell, by drinking acid liquors, into a diarrhoea, and afterwards 
into a kind of lethargic insensibility, in which one of the last acts of 
reason he exerted was fondly to press the hand that is now writing this 
little narrative.” He died on the 10th of January, 1754, in the 63d 
year of his age. 


BORN A. D. 1707 . — DIED A. D. 1754 . 

Henry Fielding was born at Sharpham, near Glastonbury, in So- 
I mersetshire, on the 22d of April, 1707. He was connected with fa- 

i milies of considerable hereditary rank. His father, lieutenant-general 

I Fielding, who died in 1740, was grandson to George Fielding, earl of 

; Desmond, brother to William, third earl of Denbigh, and his mother, 

Sarah Gould, the first of General Fielding's four wives, was daughter 
to Sir Henry Gould, knight, one of the judges of the court of king’s 
bench. Henry received the earlier part of his education from the pri- 
vate tuition of the Rev. Mr Oliver, an individual, of whose character 
he is said to have branded his opinion in the scene with Parson Trulli- 
I ber in Joseph Andrews, one of the most unredeeming pictures of a 

harsh, barbarous, and sordid mind, which his luxuriant pen ever drew. 
His education was afterwards continued at Eton-school, where chance 
I threw him among such schoolfellows as Lyttleton, Fox, Pitt, and Win- 

( nington. At this period of comparatively extreme youth, he is said to 

have shown a greedy desire for the acquisition of classical literature ; 
and it is probably more to this period of his life than to the after years 
j which he spent in alternate dissipation and labour for subsistence, that 

we owe that minute critical knowledge of Greek and Roman writers, 
i! so frequently displayed in his novels. On leaving Eton, he went to the 

university of Leyden, where, for two years, he studied civil law, whe- 
ther as an accomplishment, or for professional purposes, we are not told. 
Vehement animal passions distinguished him during his whole life, and 
the license of a university town, where he had no one particularly to 
superintend his actions, permitted him to commence a course of deep 
dissipation. Meanwhile, General Fielding’s increasing family and mo- 
derate fortune prevented him from being regular in his remittances to 
his son. Henry’s allowance was nominally £200 a year ; but, as he 
used to remark, “ any body might pay it that would.” Unwilling, 
therefore, to harass his father, or to run deeply in debt, he found it 
^ expedient to return to London before the termination of his twenty- 

first year. To Fielding, dissipation seems never to have brought its 
companion, idleness. At the early age at which he returned to Bri- 
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tain, he had found the necessity of meeting his extravagance by the 
fruits of his pen. ‘ Don Quixote in England,’ which was not published 
or acted until 1733, is said to have been part of the fruit of his leisure 
hours at Leyden it is perhaps the best paraphrase of Cervantes which 
the English language has produced. The comedy of ‘ Love in several 
Masks,’ which appeared in the year 1727 — that in which he returned 
to Britain — ^was probably written under the same circumstances. This 
youthful production, although it immediately succeeded the very popu- 
lar course of ‘ The Provoked Husband,’ commanded some respect, — a 
circumstance perhaps partly owing to the very respectable actors who 
joined in the performance. From circumstances which would require 
a tedious, and might perhaps get but an unsatisfactory critical explana- 
tion, Fielding’s plays neither attracted much popular notice at their 
appearance, nor supported an equality of fame with the celebrated the- 
atrical productions of the period, yet few of them are so full of well- 
kept character. The chattering, bragging, conceited Rattle, and the stu- 
pidly solemn, and precise Lord Formal, are persons we meet with every 
day, while Sir Positive Trap, with his baronetcy more ancient and 
grand than an earldom, and his motives for all his actions in the pre- 
vious habits of “ the family of the Traps,” if he does not now exist 
in all his freshness within the British empire, has left many diminished 
fac similes behind him. For ten years from the period of this first at- 
tempt, Fielding’s pen was prolific in plays; but, although, the British 
drama of later days affords us nowhex’e more amusing reading, some 
practical cause, the same which afiected the first, prevented them all 
from existing for any considerable period as popular acting plays, A 
list of these performances, with their dates as they appeared, may here 
be given, ‘ The Temple Beau’ was acted at Goodman’s Fields in 1729 ; 
during the same year ‘ The Author’s Farce’ at the. Haymarket. In 
1731, ‘ the Lottery’ appeared at Drury-lane, while, within the same 
year, he produced five other plays : — ‘ The Coffee-house Politician ;’ — 
‘ The Tragedy of Tragedies, or the Life and Death of Tom Thumb the 
Great;’ — ‘ TheLettei-Writers;’ — ‘ The Grub-street Opera,’ — and ' The 
Modern Husband.’ In 1732 he produced four dramatic pieces at 
Drury-lane : ‘ The Mock-Doctor ;’ — ‘ The Covent Garden Tragedy ;’ — 
‘ The Debauchees,’ — and ‘ The Miser.’ In 1734 he produced a farce 
called ‘ An Old Man taught Wisdom,’ and ‘ The Universal Gallant.’ 
Ill 1736, ‘ Pasquin,’ a production somewhat in the style of ‘ The Re- 
hearsal,’ was acted at the Haymarket. This production — which was 
supposed to be a dangerous satire on the three learned professions, but 
which might have more justly been termed an exposure of the political 
corruptness of the parties of the period, and a satire on the fashionable 
theatrical exhibitions — was made use of as a powerful argument in favour 
of Sir John Barnard’s bill for limiting the number of theatres, and the 
proposal for subjecting all stage performances to the scrutiny of the 
lord-chamberlain. “ Religion, laws, government, priests, judges, and 
ministers,” says Colley Cibber, with more vivacity than truth, “ were 
laid flat at the feet of the Herculean satirist, this Drawcansir in wit, 
who spared neither friend nor foe, who, to make his poetical fame 
immortal, like another Erostrates, set fire to his stage by writing up to 
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an act of pavliamcnt to detnolisli it.” The measures proposed were 
hastened by a similar production by Fielding in 1737, termed ‘ The 
Historical Register within the same year he produced three farces,— 

‘ Eurydice,’ — ‘ Eurydice Hissed, —and ‘ Tumble Down Dick.' In 1742 
he resumed for a period his writings for the stage, producing ‘ Miss 
Lucy in Town,’ and Plutus, the God of Riches,’ — a translation from 
Aristophanes. In 1743 he produced ‘ The Wedding Day’ at Drury- 
lane. The manuscript of his one remaining theatrical work, ‘ The 
Fathers, or the Good-natured Man,’ had been lost during his life-time, 
and was accidentally discovered and acted in 1778. The author of so 
many plays never received fame or remuneration adequate to the ge- 
nius and labour expended on them. Practical stage effect appears not 
to have been his study, and his mind was too luxuriant to be tram- 
melled by the degenerate drama of his day ; it is impossible to avoid 
admiration of the satirical knowledge of human nature frequently dis- 
played ; but the reader feels that the remarks might have come more 
appropriately from the pen of the author of ‘ Tom Jones’ than from 
the lips of the individuals who are taught to utter them. The few 
which maintained a respectable footing on the stage were meritorious 
only as spirited translations from the French. Murphy, his commen- 
tator, would appear to have considered that these plays were defrauded 
of much of their due fame by the obstinacy of the author, who showed 
an undue self-reliance and contempt of public opinion in a branch of 
literature which, beyond all others, must be swayed by the tempelf of 
the multitude. He tells us that Garrick had once attempted in vain 
to remove a passage, which he saw the author himself was quite con- 
scious was unfit for the stage ; the answer was, “ if the scene is not a 
good one, let them find that out.” In the midst of the disapprobation 
of the house, Garrick retreated to the green-room, where he found the 
author was indulging himself with champaign and tobacco. What’s 
the matter now Garrick,” he said, “ what are they hissing now ?” 

Why, the scene I begged you to retrench,” observed Garrick, “I 
knew it would not do ; and they have so frightened me, that I shall not 
be able to recollect myself again the whole night.” “ Oh I” replied the 
author, “ they have found it out, have they !” As another specimen 
of the same careless spirit, he chose to present the world with the farce 
of Eurydice “ as it was damned at the theatre-royal in Drury -lane.” 

About the year 1733, Fielding married Charlotte, the daughter of 
Mr Cradock of Salisbury, a lady, by all accounts, of great personal 
beauty, and possessed of a small fortune of about £1500. Very nearly 
at the same time his mother’s death made him the proprietor of an 
estate worth £200 a year.® His rparriage was one entirely of aftection ; 
he loved his wife dearly, and he resolved to bid adieu to the pleasures 
of the town, and enjoy the comforts of his moderate income in retire- 
ment, But the unexpected possession of so large a sum in hard cash, 
was a temptation which Fielding was tinable, and did not attempt for a 
moment to resist. Whatever speculative views he might have indulged 
on the subject of domestic retirement and a limited income, he never 

* That General Fielding, who is said to have died in 1740, should have married three 
wives — as Nichols says he did — after the year 1733, or six or seven years after Henry 
began to write for the stage, as it is expressed, is a little strange. We are unable to 
discover any means of reconciling the difficulty. 



seems to have once pi’aetieally formed a plan for maintaining the integ- 
rity of his capital. He plunged instantaneously and deeply into coun- 
try-gentleman extravagance ; and it may afford a good instance to those 
who are fond of noting the variety of course adopted by reason and 
the passions in the same mind, to recollect that the describer of Squire 
Western was fired with the ambition of excelling among fox-hunting 
squires. He kept a retinue of servants, bought horses and hounds, and 
threw open his gates to convivial hospitality. When in three years his 
fortune had completely vanished, he stopped a little to consider his 
situation, and then his naturally strong mind, never overcome by diffi- 
culties, though it might yield to prosperity, boldly seized on the ardu- 
ous profession of the law as a resoui'ce. He brought to his attendance 
at the Temple a settled determination to expend uninterrupted study on 
his profession, a course which was only at times chequered by ebullitions 
of his former recklessness and dissipation, after which, it has been re- 
marked, he could at any hour of the night resume his application to 
the most abstruse professional works. After the preparatory period, he 
commenced a sedulous attendance at Westminster-hall, and accompanied 
the western circuit, where he gave promise of eminence, when the 
strict attendance necessary for a professional man was interrupted by 
repeated attacks of the gout, which gradually drove him from his new 
employment. As a specimen of his legal diligence, he is said to have 
left behind him a manuscript, in two folio volumes, on crown-law, which 
has been pronounced “ very perfect in some of its parts.” Thus baffled 
in his bold attempt, he returned to literature, but of a different descrip- 
tion from that in which we have found him previously engaged. He 
assisted in conducting ‘ The Champion,' and wrote a few pieces of poetry 
of no greater harmony than might be expected from the author of ‘ Pas- 
e ‘ Essay on Conversation,’ that ‘ On the Knowledge of the 
of Men,’ and the ‘ Journey from this World to the Next,’ 
were productions of this period. In this last he was accused of an 
attempt to undermine religion, a charge which, in his succeeding works, 
he took earnest pains to prove ungrounded. The ‘ History of Jonathan 
Wild’ next appeared, perhaps the most ingeniously arranged description 
of a tissue of blackguardisms which has ever been given to the world. 
This production may be called the first step on the ascent of elevation 
which he afterwards climbed ; the second was ‘ The History and Ad- 
ventures of Joseph Andrews, and his friend, Mr Abraham Adams,’ 
which appeared in 1742. The author professed to follow Cei'vantes ; 
but had he done so more minutely than he has, his subjects would not 
have admitted the same lengthened detail of character and similarity of 
incident, which was found applicable to a satire on a gi’and' national 
folly. Even as it is, the simplicity and absence of mind of Parson 
Adams, with all their grotesqueness and real nature, verge on tiresome- 
ness ; and there is very little interest in the sleepy negative virtue of 
Joseph Andrews, whose character is very like that of his sister Pamela, 
if we may except her selfishness and artifice, two qualifications by the 
way of that eminent lady, which Fielding has quietly ridiculed, by 
making them a little more prominent than Richardson had done. But 
if any thing tites in the details connected with the principal persons, 
the defect is made up by the animation of the group around, and the 
continual variety of new characters there introduced. The Rev. Mr 
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Young, a man of considerable classical acquirements, and an intimate 
friend of Fielding, is said to have been the original of ‘ Parson Adams.’ 
Soon after the publication of this novel came the darkest hour of Field- 
ing’s life. Repeated illness prevented him from attending not only to 
his business as a lawyer, but to the miscellaneous labours of his pen, 
while it brought with it the train of additional expenses and vexations 
attendant on a valetudinarian. At the same time, the wife of his affec- 
tions contracted a permanent and dangerous disorder, and he beheld 
the object of so much devotion gradually sunk by his own follies, from 
comfort and even opulence, to meet a slowly but steadily approaching 
dissolution in the midst of hopeless penury. On her death, the vehe- 
mence of his sorrow and self-reproach made his friends apprehensive 
that reason had quitted her seat. Time, however, restored his wonted 
activity and energy. On the breaking out of the rebellion in 1745, he 
gave a spirited support to government, in a periodical termed ‘ The True 
Patriot;’ and, with the same view, conducted a similar w'ork in 1748, 
called ‘ The Jacobite’s Journal.’ It is to this period, when he probably 
lived with some of his nearest relatives, that we can best refer an anec- 
dote, apparently authentic, which strikingly demonstrates how little 
seldshness there was in the dissipation or sensuality of Fielding, and 
how easily he could be imprudent at the dictation of his feelings. He 
had been, for a considerable period, in arrears with the payment of some 
parish taxes, for his house in Beaufort buildings, and the collector had 
repeatedly called. In his difficulty, Fielding applied to Tonson, who 
forwarded to him ten or twelve guineas on the deposit of a few sheets of 
some work on hand. While returning in the evening with his money, 
he met an old college chum, from whom he had been long separated, 
and the opportunity for a social bottle in a coffee-room was not to be 
neglected. In the course of the friendly and confidential conversation 
which naturally followed, Fielding discovered that his friend was unfor- 
tunate, and forgetting all his own woes, in the possession of a few guineas, 
which was probably the chief distinction between them at the time, he 
emptied the contents of his pocket into that of his friend. On return- 
ing he told his story and the fate of the money to his sister Emilia, who 
answered that the collector had called in his absence. “ Friendship,” 
he said, “ has called for the money, and had it. Let the collector call 
again.” At the age of forty-three Fielding’s necessities compelled him 
to accept of the unpleasing and unpopular situation of a paid police- 
magistrate. In the fulfilment of duties so liable to incur censure, he 
has been accused of corruption ; but the charges are vague and unsub- 
stantial, and must, in justice, be rejected. ' For the honour of human 
nature it is indeed to be hoped, that the person who drew the character 
of Justice Thrasher, would not have followed the example he held up 
to execration- Those who are conversant with the writings of Field- 
ing may easily calculate how great was the sagacity in penetrating the 
liuman heart, which he brought to aid his knowledge of law on the 
police-bench of Drury-lane; while the experience of his judicial prac- 
tice may have increased his intimate knowledge of all the degrees and 
aspects of villany. But with so many opportunities of acquiring his 
favourite knowledge iu an open and accredited manner, he could not 
avoid that spirit of private investigation into life and manners which 
had been his early characteristic. Of this, propensity, Horace Walpole 
V. 2 F 



lias left a curious specimeu. lligby and Bathurst had carried a servant 
the latter who had attempted to shoot his master, to lay the matter 
before Fielding as a justice. “ He sent them word he was at supper, 

'• must come next morning. They did not understand that 
and ran up, where they found him banqueting with a blind 
man, a whore, and three Irishmen, on some cold mutton and a bone of 
ham, both in one dish, and on the dirtiest cloth. He never stirred nor 
asked them to sit, lligby, who had seen him so often come to beg a 
guinea of Sir C. Williams, and Bathurst, at whose father’s he had lived 
for victuals, understood that dignity as little, and pulled themselves 
chairs, on which he civilized.”^ The insinuations thus haughtily dealt 
out against the unfortunate genius were founded on too sure a founda- 
tion. Notwithstanding the bitterness with which he has satirized that 
vice in others, he sometimes made talent worship rank, and was com- 
pelled to barter his natural independence for what the imperious critio 
has emphatically termed ‘victuals,’ 

We cannot afford room to characterise two works which be published 
at this period, ‘ An Enquiry into the Causes of the late Increase of 
Robbers, &c, with some Proposals for Remedying this Growing Evil,’ 
—and ‘ A Proposal for the Maintenance of the Poor,’ but must pass to 
that work with which his name is inseparably attached : the novel of 
‘Tom Jones.’ It would be useless to laud a work on which praise 
has been heaped on all hands, and from an acknowledgment of the 
genius displayed in which no one dissents ; let us then just sum up its 
principal characteristics in a few words. The author states in his dedi- 
cation that it cost him the labour of some years of his life ; and no one 
who reads it can fail to see the scrupulous accuracy with which all its 
parts are fitted to each other. The plot is exceedingly complicated, 
but the art of the author is shown in not making it in the slightest de- 
gree unnaturally; he had studied to reach the utmost degree of com- 
plicacy which he could achieve wdthout infringing nature, without dis- 
torted incidents, unexpected accidents, or losing the connection of 
cause and effect. The characters are infinitely varied, and placed 
in positions suiting them to relieve each other, the author never run- 
ning on to tiresomeness in the exposition of one characteristic. The 
secret impulses of the actors are on all occasions ingeniously brought 
forward, not only in such a manner as to teach us human nature, but 
wdth a view to amuse through the intrinsic wit displayed in the deve- 
lopment. The introductory chapters, and many other portions of the 
work, contain a vast fund of accurate reflection and keen satire. His 
impurities have offended the ear of modern propriety, yet in this re- 
spect there is as wide a distinction betwixt Fielding and Mrs Manly, 
as there is between Scott and Fielding. The age which permitted such 
indulgences should bear part of the censure, although it must be ad- 
mitted that Fielding showed a peculiar pleasure in claiming the privilege 
it permitted. In censure, it may also be remarked, he somewhat 
degraded the female character, making good nature and submission the 
only good qualities his best of females possess, and beauty their loftiest 
recommendation. His next novel was ‘ Amelia,’ and it is easy to per- 
ceive in it a decaying mind, possessed of its former genius, but not of 

, . „ . * Walpole’s Letters to Mr Montague, p. 58. 
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the ability to concentrate its powers into a grand laboured effort. The 
hero of the tale, Captain Booth, who seems to possess no earthly quality 
except a dogged affection for his wife, is brought through all the usual 
difficulties, and placed on the pinnacle of happiness, not by his own 
endeavours, by which the moral might have been strengthened, but 
by the mere operation of chance ; and cringing to great men for ‘ a 
situation ’ seems all the effort of which the author thought him capable. 
He is however merely the point round which a fairy world of characters 
and incidents revolve. No one can read of Colonel Booth without re- 
collecting how often he has met the man ; and the ghastly horrors of the 
prison scene, with which the work commences, can never be erased 
from the mind of the reader. Still unwearied, although quickly declin- 
ing in health, his next undertaking was ‘ The Covent-garden Journal, by 
Sir Alexander Drawcansir, knight, censor-general of Great Britain.’ 
This periodical, published twice a week, he continued for a year, at 
the end of which the number and exten t of his disorders prompted him 
to make a last effort to recover his health by a voyage to Portugal. 
At this time a dropsy had risen to so great a height, that he was com- 
pelled to submit to several operations of tapping ; and in an account of 
his voyage, the last production of his active pen, he gives a mournful 
picture of the state of his health, while his remarks, although full of 
humour and his %vonted vivacity, show occasional depression of spirits, 
and more than his .usual acidity. He survived his arrival in Lisbon 
but two months, and died on the 8th of October, 1754, in the 48th 
year of his age. He left behind him a second wife, and four children. 


aioljn ScnltB. 

BORN A, D. 1692 .-- DIED A. D. 1756 . 

This notorious character, better known by the appellation Orator 
Henley, was the son of the vicar of Melton-Mowbray, Leicestershire, 
in which parish he was born on the 3d of August, 1692. 

Ill the early part of his life he exhibited great quickness of apprehen- 
sion and more than ordinary talents. In 1709 he was entered of St 
John’s college, Cambridge, where he prosecuted his studies with con- 
siderable diligence ; but occasionally betrayed much arrogance of dis- 
position. After taking his bachelor’s degree, the trustees of Melton 
school gave him the head-mastership of that seminary, and for a time 
his exertions and skill conferred much celebrity upon it. But Henley 
was of much , too aspiring a disposition to remain satisfied with a country 
mastership. Having been admitted into orders, he became inflamed 
with the ambition of figuring as a preacher in London. Accordingly 
to Loudon he came, and by dint of pushing and consummate assurance 
obtained a lectureship, and was for a time a very popular preacher. 
His native arrogance however, soon burst fortib, and vented itself in the 
most disgusting praises of himself and his oratorical powers, combined 
with the most intemperate abuse of all who- seemed blind to his merits, 
or, as he supposed, set themselves to obstruct'*^ his rising in town, from 
envy, jealousy, and a disrelish of those who are not qualified to be com- 
plete spaniels.” The eai’l of Macclesfield presented him with a benefice 
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in the country of £80 per annum ; and Lord Molesworth made him 
his chaplain ; hut all was esteemed too little for his vvortli ; and in a fit 
of disappointment he flung up his benefice and lectureship, and set up 
an oratory, as he termed it, of his own, in Glare-market ; whither he 
invited the world to come and listen to the only true orator that had 
yet appeared in modern times, — the recoverer of the action and the 
eloquence of Demosthenes. 

These orations soon degenerated into downright buffoonery. His 
audience was composed of the very lowest ranks, and he sometimes fell 
upon singular expedients to extract money from them. On one occa- 
sion he got together a great number of shoemakers, by announcing that 
he would teach them the art of making a pair of excellent shoes in a 
few minutes. This wonderful abridgment of labour was effected before 
the eyes of his gaping auditory, by cutting off the tops of a pair of ready- 
made boots ! 

Henley died in 1756. He was a man of considerable acquirements, 
and no mean genius ; but he perverted all that might have raised him 
to respectability and even eminence, by his insatiable vanity and inor- 
dinate self-love. Hogarth has introduced him into some of his composi- 
tions, and Pope has immortalized him in the ' Dunciad.’ 

iiabiiy WtwciltVi) 

BORN A. D. 1705. — ^DIED A. D. 1757. 

1 

This ingenious metaphysician was the son of a Yorkshire clergyman. 
He was educated at Cambridge, and chosen a fellow of Jesus college. 
He was originally intended for the church, but being unable to get over 
some religious scruples, he declined entering into orders, and applied 
himself to the study of medicine, in which profession he attained con- 
siderable reputation and practice. He died in 1757. 

. Hartley lived in terms of intimacy with most of the literary charac- 
ters of his day. His talents were more than respectable, and his ami- 
able dispositions and uncommon simplicity of character, endeared him to 
all who knew him. , He was the author of several little professional 
tractates ; but his great work, and that by which his name has been 
made familiar to all writers on metaphysical science, is his ‘ Observa- 
tions on Man.’ This work was begun by him in his twenty-fifth year, 
and published in his forty-third. It excited less interest when it first 
appeared than it perhaps does now ; but we do not think justice lias yet 
been done to the extraordinary sagacity and' originality of thought 
every where conspicuous in the ‘ Observations.’ 

Hartley regards the brain, the nerves, and the spinal marrow, as the 
direct instruments of sensation. External objects, he conceives, excite 
vibrations in these medullary cords, which vibrations once communi- 
cated, are kept up by a certain subtle elastic fluid called ether. After 
a sufficient repetition of these vibrations, the sensations leave behind 
them types and images of themselves. Frequent repetition excites 
association, and association in its turn imparts to any one idea the 
power of exciting all the related ideas, — a power which belongs likewise 
to the vibratiuucles and their miniature images. Upon this principle 
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and theory of association, he attempts to account for all the phenomena 
of the mental constitution of man. It is unfortunate for Hartley’s 
theory, that not only is his system of vibrations mere assumption, but it 
has been demonstrated by Haller, that there can be no such thing as 
vibrations in the nervous substance. Moreover, the theory granted, 
we are not a step nearer to the solution of the question as to the 
connection between matter and thought. 

“The work of Dr Hartley, entitled ‘^Observations on Man,’” says 
Sir James Mackintosh, “ is distinguished by an uncommon union of 
originality with modesty, in unfolding a simple and fruitful principle of 
human nature. It is disfigured by the absurd affectation of mathemati- 
cal forms then prevalent ; and it is encumbered and deformed by a 
mass of physiological speculations, groundless, or at best uncertain, 
wholly foreign from its proper purpose, which repel the inquirer into 
mental philosophy from its perusal, and lessen the respect of the phy- 
siologist for the author’s judgment. It is an unfortunate example of 
the disposition predominant among undistinguishing theorists to class 
together all the appearances which are observed at the same time, and 
in the immediate neighbourhood of each other. At that period, 'chemi- 
cal phenomena were referred to mechanical principles ; vegetable and 
animal life were subjected to mechanical or chemical laws ; and while 
some physiologists ascribed the vital functions to the understanding, the 
greater part of metaphysicians were disposed, with a grosser confusion, 
to derive the intellectual operations from bodily causes. The error in 
the latter case, though less immediately perceptible, is deeper and more 
fundamental than in any other ; since it overlooks the primordial and 
perpetual distinction between the being which thinks and the thing 
which is thought of; — not to be lost sight of, by the mind’s eye, even 
for a twinkling, without involving all nature in darkness and confusion. 
Hartley and Condillac, who, much about the same time, but seemingly 
without any knowledge of each other’s speculations, began in a very 
similar mode to simplify, but also to mutilate the system of Locke, 
stopped short of what is called Materialism, which consummates the 
confusion, but touched its threshold. Thither, it must be owned, their 
philosophy pointed, and thither their followers proceeded. Hartley and 
Bonnet, still more than Condillac, suffered themselves, like most of their 
contemporaries, to overlook the important truth, that all the changes in 
the organs which can be likened to other material phenomena, are no- 
thing more than antecedents and prerequisites of perception, bearing not 
the faintest likeness to it ; as much outward in relation to the thinking 
principle, as if they occurred in any other part of matter ; and of which 
the entire comprehension, if it were attained, would not bring us a step 
nearer to the nature of thought. They who would have been the first 
to exclaim against the mistake of a sound for a colour, fell into the more 
unspeakable error of confounding the perception of objects, as outward, 
with the consciousness of our own mental operations.” ^ 

As to Hartley’s doctrine of association, Sir James remarks that 
both Hartley and Condillac “agree in referring all the intellectual 
operations to the association of ideas, and in representing that associa- 
tion as reducible to the single law, that ideas which enter the mind at 

1 Sec Preliminary Dissertation to Encyelopiedia Britannica, 
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the same time, acquire a tendency to call up each other, which is in 
direct proportion to the frequency of their having entered together. In 
this important part of their doctrine they seem, whether unconsciously 
or otherwise, to have only repeated, and very much expanded, the 
opinion of Hobbes. In its simplicity it is more agreeable than the 
system of Mr Hume, who admitted five independent laws of associa- 
tion ; and it is in comprehension far superior to the views of the same 
subject by Mr Locke, whose ill-chosen name still retains its place in 
our nomenclature, but who only appeals to the principle as explaining 
some fancies and whimsies of the human mind. The capital fault of 
Hartlej'- is that of a rash generalization, which may prove imperfect, 
and whicli is at least premature. All attempts to explain instinct by 
this principle have hitherto been unavailing. Many of the most im- 
portant processes of reasoning have not hitherto been accounted for by 
it. It would appear by a close examination, that even this theory, 
simple as it appears, presupposes many facts relating to the mind, of 
which its authors do not seem to have suspected the existence. How 
many ultimate facts of that nature, for example, are contained and in- 
volved in Aristotle’s celebrated comparison of the mind in its first state 
to a sheet of unwritten paper ? The texture of the paper, even its 
colour, the sort of instrument fit to act on it, its capacity to I'eceive and 
to retain impressions, all its differences, from steel on the one hand, to 
water on the other, certainly presuppose some facts, and may imply 
many, without a distinct statement of which, the nature of writing could 
not be explained to a person wholly ignorant of it. How many more, 
as well as greater lau's, may be necessary to enable mind to perceive 
outward objects 1 If the power of perception may be thus dependent, 
why may not what is called the association of ideas, the attraction be- 
tw^een thoughts, the power of one to suggest another, be affected by 
mental laws hitherto unexplored, perhaps unobserved ?” ® 

Hartley’s work possesses few of the attractions of style. Its perspi- 
cuity is even not unfrequently affected by the awkwardness of the dic- 
tion. But these minor blemishes are amply atoned for by the vigour 
and originality of the author’s ideas, and the mild and philosophical 
spirit which breathes in every page of the ‘ Observations.’ 

Mr Stewart, in his preliminary dissertation to the same work to which 
Sir James has contributed the remarks we have just quoted, speaks 
of Hartley with much less respect than his illustrious coadjutor has done. 

BORN A. D. 1712.— DIED A. D. 1757. 

Edward Moore was born at Abingdon in Berkshire, in the year 
1712. He started in life as a linen-draper, but business proving un- 
successful with him, “ more from necessity than inclination,” as he him- 
self avers, he turned his attention to literature. His ‘ Fables for the 
Female sex,’ first published in 1744, introduced him favourably to the 
public, and obtained for him the patronage of Mr Pelham. 


^ See Prelirainary Dissertation to Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
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In 1748, his comedy of the ‘ Foundling,’ for which Garrick wrote the 
epilogue, was produced and acted. Some critics have discovered in it 
too close a resemblance to the ‘ Conscious Lovers,* but its success upon 
the whole was flattering. His ‘ Gil Bias,’ produced in 1751, was less 
favourably received. ‘ The Gamester,’ a tragedy, first acted on the 7th 
of February, 1753, was the most successful of Moore’s dramatic pieces, 
and still retains a place among our best acting plays. Davies, in his 
life of Garrick, claims for that actor the merit of having contributed 
some of the best and most striking passages of ‘ The Gamester,’ especially 
the scene between Lewson and Stukely in the fourth act. 

When Lord Lyttleton projected that pleasing periodical ‘ The World,’ 
he placed the editorship of it in Moore’s hands, and obtained for him 
the assistance of the earls of Chesterfield, Bath, and Corke, and of Messrs 
Walpole, Cambridge, Jenyns, and several other individuals of highly 
cultivated talents, whose contributions raised that miscellany to a high 
degree of popularity. Moore himself wrote sixty-one papers in this 
work. Their style is easy and graceful; the subjects are generally 
of a light and playful cast. 

Moore died in 1757. His acknowledged poems were collected and 
published in a quarto volume, the year preceding his death. As a 
poet he never rises above mediocrity. 


BOUN A. D. 1700. — DIED A. D. 1758. 

John Dyer, author of “' The Fleece,’ was the son of a respectable 
Welsh attorney. He received his education at Westminster-school. 
His father wished him to be trained to his own pi’ofession, but the law 
proved too dry a study for the young poet, who greatly preferred ram- 
bling about his native hills to the irksome drudgery of the desk. 

His first publication was a descriptive poem, called ‘ Grongar Hill,' 
which Johnson praises, affirming that “ w'hen it is once read, it will be 
read again.” Having spent some time in Italy, on his return to Eng- 
land he published ‘The Ruins of Rome,’ in 1740.’ This poem was 
well-received. It is evidently the production of a mind well-stored with 
classical reminiscence.^, and gifted with a quick and accurate perception 
of the beautiful and sublime in nature. 

He took orders in the church soon after his return from the conti- 
nent, and obtained several small preferments from Lord-chancellor 
Hardwicke. In 1757 he published his last and best piece, ‘The Fleece,’ 
of which Akenside thought very highly ; but Dr Johnson censures the 
lowness of the subject, contending that the cares of the wool-grower 
are beneath the dignity of verse. The critic’s censure seems to us too 
severe. Dyer has succeeded in adorning his subject with the graces of 
poetry, and produced upon the whole a very pleasing poem. 

He died on the 24th of July, 1758. 
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BORN A. B. 1700. DIED A. D. 1758. 

This eminent scholar was the son of the Rev. Gideon Hardinge. 
He was born in 1700, and educated at Eton and Cambridge- On leav- 
ing the university he studied law, and was called to the bar ; but he 
quitted the profession on being appointed chief clerk of the house of 
commons. In 1752 he was named joint-secretary of the treasury, which 
office he held till his death in 1758. 

Hardinge was an accomplished classical scholar. His school exer- 
cises at Eton, 1717 and 1718, are remarkably fine specimens of modern 
Latinity. His English poems are elegant easy trifles, in the manner of 
the ‘ Rape of the Lock.’ His knowledge of English law and constitu- 
tional history was very profound. His memorial on the regency ques- 
tion, when that subject was agitated in the reign of George II., was 
considered a master-piece by Lord-chancellor Hardwicke. He put the 
journals of the house of commons into their present form, and intro- 
duced a number of highly useful regulations into that department over 
which he presided. 

Colkjg €mn\ 

BORN A.D. 1C71. — DIED A. D. 1757. 

CoELEY Cibber, poet-laureat, dramatist, and actor, was born in 
London on the 6th of November, 1671. His father, Caius Gabriel 
Cibber, was a native of Holstein, and a sculptor by profession, but 
caine to London to exercise his art not long before the Revolution. 
He obtained employment from the nobility, whose mansions he decor- 
ated in the taste of the times, with allegorical subjects from his chisel 
and carver; He was the compeer of Grindling Gibbons, the first Brit- 
ish name of any eminence in sculpture. Gibbons died in 1721 ; Cib- 
ber the elder about 1700. The latter executed the bas-reliefs on the 
London monument, and the phoenix which appears above the southern 
door of St Paul’s cathedral. But his most celebrated works arc the 
figures of Madness and Melancholy, which formerly stood over the 
gates of Bethlehem hospital. “ They are the earliest indications,” says 
Allan Cunningham, in his interesting ‘ Lives of the British Sculptors,’ 
“ of the appearance of a distinct and natural spirit in sculpture, and 
stand first in conception and only second in execution among all the 
productions of the island. Those whq see them for the first time ai’e 
fixed to the spot with terror and awe ; an impression is made on the 
heart never to be removed ; nor is the impression of a vulgar kind. 
The poetry of those terrible infirmities is imbodied ; from the degrada- 
tion of the actual madhouse we turn overpowered and disgusted, but 
from those magnificent creations we retire in mingled awe and admira- 
tion. I remember some eighteen or twenty years ago, when an utter 
stranger in London, L found myself, after much wandering, in the pro- 
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sence of those statues, then occupying the entrance to Moorfields. 
Sculpture was to me at that time an art unknown, and it had to force 
its excellence upon ray mind, without the advantage of any preparation 
either through drawings or descr^tions. But I perceived the meaning 
of those statues at once, felt 'the pathetic truth of the delineation, and 
congratulated myself on having discovered a new source of enjoyment. 
The impression which they made upon me induced me to expect too 
much from the rest of our sculpture. In St Paul’s and Westminster 
abbey, I found much finer work, but less.fervour of poetic sentiment, 
than what Cibber had stamped upon those rough stones, which he is 
said to have cut at once from the block without the aid of models. 
Wonderful as those works are, their poetic excellence appealed in 
vain to one of our best poets. Pope’s lines, in his satire on Colley 
Cibber, will occur to the recollection of every reader — 

* Where o’er the gates, by his famed father’s hand. 

Great Cibber’s brazen brainless brothers stand.’ 

Walpole does not quote them without lamenting the injustice and the 
. peevish weakness of the poet. Colley himself — ^if we may believe the sar- 
castic commentary of Warburton— ‘remonstrated, because his brothers 
at Bedlam were not brazen, but blocks ; yet it passed unaltered,’ says 
the benevolent divine, ‘ as this no ways altered the relationship.’ Flax- 
man, a more weighty authority in matters of sculpture, seems to have 
been somewhat infected with the notions of the poet and the bishop. 
In concluding his lecture on English sculpture, he mentions Cibber 
‘ and the mad figures on the piers of Bedlam gates ;’ had he appreciated 
them, he would have used other language. But public opinion will, in 
the end, bear down all solitary authorities, however eminent ; and in 
this case it has been pretty strongly expressed for a hundred and thirty 
years.” 

Having given this brief notice of the father, we proceed to introduce 
our readers to the son. Young Cibber took his first name from his 
maternal uncle, Edward Colley of Glaiston in Rutland. At the age 
of ten years he was sent to the free-school of Grantham in Lincolnshire, 
where he distinguished himself in no respect save as “ a giddy, negli- 
gent boy, full of spirits, with small capacity to do right, and a lively 
alacrity to do wrong.”^ He contrived, however, to obtain some degree 
of notoriety among his schoolfellows — -though it does not appear to 
have been of a very enviable kind — by the composition of a funeral or- 
ation for King Charles IL, and also of a coronation, ode in praise of his 
successor. 

About the year 1687, the unhappy wight, who had long been the 
object of persecution and ridicule among his class-mates, was taken 
from school, to stand his election for Winchester college. He failed in 
the attempt for want of patronage; and’ his father, who was at this period 
engaged in his capacity of sculptor at Chatsworth-house, sent for him 
to be under his own eye, until he should, determine what to do with 
him. He thought of sending him to Cambridge, but Fate had another 
destiny in reserve for him. Before setting, out on his journey, news 
arrived of the lauding of the prince of Orange, It thus happened that 
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when Cibber reached Nottingham, he found a body of men in arras 
there, under the standard of the earl of Devonshire, and amongst them 
his father. The old sculptor thought himself too far advanced in years 
to bear the fatigues of a winter campaign, but made offer to the earl of 
his son as his substitute. The offer was iceepted, and Colley found 
himself suddenly transformed into a campaigner. Doubtless many 
splendid visions of .jaiilitary fame presented themselves' to our hero’s 
fertile imagination. We find him in his amusing auto-biography grave- 
ly speculating on the probability of his having lost a initre by his trip 
to Nottingham instead of Cambridge at this crisis in his life ; and it is 
no uncharitable supposition that the incipient hero already grasped a 
marshal’s truncheon in fancy ; but his dreams were sadly difsappointed, 
for on the disbandment „of the duke’s forces, while many of the officers 
received commissions confirming* them in their military rank, not the 
slightest notice was taken of his merits as an individual. He now re- 
solved to push his fortune in some other department of enterprise for 
the young and aspiring. 

The duke of Devonshire had held out to him some faint hope that if 
he would come to London he might be able to do something for him 
in the course of the winter. Accordingly to London he went; and in 
the meanwhile became a hanger-on at the theatres, until he was com- 
pletely stage-smit. He now made his election, and resolved to assume 
the buskin whatever it might cost him. His ardour to tread the boards 
must have been very strong and enduring ; for it was nearly three- 
quarters of a year before he obtained any regular engagement ; but pay, 
says he, ‘‘ was the least of ray concern ; the joy, the privilege of every 
day seeing plays for nothing I were a sufficient consideration for the 
best of my services.” The first part in which he at all distinguished 
himself was that of the chaplain in Otway’s ‘ Orphan.’ He had next 
the boldness to take the part of Lord Touchwood in Congreve’s ‘ Double 
Dealer,’ and acquitted himself to the entire satisfaction even of the 
author. 

Cibber was now a i:ising actor ; but his ambition aimed at something 
even beyond‘this. He became a writer for the stage, and succeeded 
tolerably, well hi' his first piece, entitled, < Love’s last Shift,’ in which 
he played the part, of the fop with great eclat. His next dramatic at- 
temptj, ‘Lbve in;a Riddle,’ was not so successful. His best play, ‘ The 
Careless Husband,’ was produced in 1704 ; and seems to have owed 
not a little of its success to the excellent acting of Mrs Oldfield in the 
character of Lady Betty Modish, and the author himself as Lord Fop- 
pington. , Cibber continued to a late period of his life connected with 
the stage. At the age of 74 he enacted Pandulph, the legate, in his 
own drama, ‘ Papal Tyranny,’ being a recast of Shakspeare’s ‘ King 
John.’ 

He died on the 12th of December, 1757. “ The character of Cib- 

ber,” says Galt, “ has not always received uniform justice, and espe- 
cially in his difference with Pope, the poet, who, to uncommon shrewd- 
ness, united a spiteful and vindictive nature. He, in fact, kept the 
laugh constantly against Pope, and preserved, in opposition to his mal- 
evolence and spleen, a gaiety and good-humour that was only the more 
to be envied as ft could seldom be disturbed. There was, in fact, at 
tliat time two kinds of literary men— those who were properly connect- 
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ed with the stage, axid those who trusted more to the press. Cibber 
and Pope were at the head of the respective parties; and, in addition 
to personal rivalry, they had each the ra,ncour of their diiferent sects. 
It ihust, however, be admitted that Cibber, had always the superiority 
in temper and cheerfulness ; and .that, in both of tliese enviable quali- 
ties, if the poet could occasionally boast of saying the more brilliant 
witticisms, the player more regularly maihtained a joyous and gentle- 
manly deportment. Pew men had more personal friends, and perhaps 
a greater number of undeserved enemies ; but the malevolence of his 
adversaries had little effect upon his spleen ; he seemed, indeed, truly 
of Sir Harry Wildair’s temperament. Nor did it seem within the 
power of age and infirmity to get the better of that self-satisfied humour 
which accompanied him throughout life: even in his latter years, when in 
the midst of a circle of persons much his juniors, through his easy good- 
nature, liveliness in conversation, and a peculiar happiness he enjoyed 
in telling a story, he was the very life of the party. Besides these 
high companionable qualities, he was celebrated for his benevolence 
and humanity, and by ids unwearied charity, showed how truly he pos- 
sessed a good and tender heart. I have already described his person, as 
it is transmitted to us by himself. His chief excellence lay in the walk 
of fops and feeble old men in comedy; in the former, he does not appear 
to have been excelled in any period before him, and not often surpassed 
since. He has spoken of his merits with great moderation ; and there 
is good reason to believe that he has too slightingly touched his talents 
as a tragedian. Altogether, he passed a long life respectably ; he sur- 
mounted many difficulties in the course of it ; and he has added to the 
stock of our harmless literature so much, that he is fairly entitled to be 
considered as one of those gentle and precious spirits which long minis- 
ter to the mitigation of care.” 

The best edition of Cibber’s worla is that of 1760, in five volumes, 
12mo. 


William Callins^ 

BOfiN A. D. 1721. DIED A. D, 1759. 

This highly gifted but unfortunate bard was the son of William 
Collins, a reputable citizen of Chichester. His mother was the sister 
of a Colonel Martin, to whose bounty our poet was much indebted at 
different periods of his life. 

On the 23d of February, 1733, young Collins was admitted of Win- 
chester college, where he enjoyed the tuition of Dr Barton. His pro- 
gress at this seminary may be estimated from the fact that in 1740 he 
stood first on the list of scholars to be received at New college. It un- 
fortunately happened, however, that no vacancy occurred for some time 
at New college ; meanwhile young Collins was entered a commoner of 
Queen’s college, and subsequently, on the recommendation of his tutor, 
elected a demy of Magdalen. He continued at Oxford until he ob- 
tained his bachelor’s degree, after which he suddenlyleft the university 
and threw himself upon the metropolis, a,, liteifary adventurer," says 
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Dr Johnson, “ with many projects in his head, and very little money in 
his pocket.” 

Collins had already appeared before the public as an author. His 
‘ Persian Eclogues ’ were written while he was at Winchester school, 
and published in January, 1742. He had also written some minor 
pieces. The eclogues, though very juvenile productions, were well- 
calculated to excite the public expectation, and cherish hopes of no 
ordinary character from the maturity of tW genius which they dis- 
played. Langhorne, while he admits that their claim to the epithet 
Oriental is somewhat dubious, — the scenery and subjects alone trans- 
ferring the mind of the reader to eastern cHmes, while the style and 
colouring of the whole is purely European, — asserts that “in simplicity 
of description and expression, in delicacy and softness of numbers, and 
in natural and unaffected tenderness, they are not to be equalled by any 
thing of the pastoral kind in the English language.” 

Immediately on his arrival in the metropolis, Collins projected 
numerous literary undertakings with all the fertility and audacity, but 
unfortunately too with all the unsteadiness and irresolution of genius. 
He proposed to publish a ‘ History of the Revival of Learning,’ — he 
planned several tragedies, none of which, it is deeply to be lamented, 
lie ever executed,— he talked of writing biography, and establishing a 
review, and vowed to lay some worthier offering than the eclogues on 
the muses’ shrine ; but he did nothing. DTsraeli would account for 
this fickleness and inactivity, as the “ vacillations of a mind broken and 
confounded;” — the perturbations experienced by one who has “exer- 
cised too constantly tl^e highest faculties of fiction, and precipitated, 
himself Into the dreariness of real life.”^ Bui this solution is inadmis- 
sible, for Collins had not yet tasted the bitterness of that cup which was 
preparing for him ; he was young and full of hope and of confidence in 
,his own powers.. The truth is, his indolence was natural, his want of 
firmness and his vacillation of purpose were constitutional ; they are 
-i^tures too often uriiteff to the poetical temperament, and never were 
they more visibly and>:^'tally displayed thE^n is, the history and fate of 
Collins,. ; ’’ ' ' ' 

lu* d747 Collins published his ‘ Odes,’ which at once placed him 
withpn,4^; rival 'ht the fread of one department of our national poetry. 
“ It was a crisis,” says Sir Egerton Brydges, “ when there was a fair 
opening fbr new candidates for the laurel. The unif&rmity of Pope’s 
style began already to pall upon the public ear. Thomson was indolent, 
and Young eccentric ; Gray had not yet appeared on the stage ; and 
Akenside’s metaphysical subject and diffuse style were not calculated 
to engross the general taste. Johnson had taken possession of the field 
of satire, but there are too many readers of enthusiastic mind to be 
satisfied with satire. The pedantry and uncoutbness of Walter Harte 
had precluded him from ever being a favourite with the public ; Shen- 
stone had not yet risen into fame; and Lyttleton was engrossed by politics. 
When therefore Collins’ ‘ Odes ’ appeared, all speculation could have 
anticipated that they must have been successful.”® They were not so. 
The public appeared wholly indifferent to them ; the sale of them was 
not sufficient to pay the printer’s bill ; and the indignant author, as 

’ Calamitie? of Author’s^ ■ ,,*‘Es*say on the Genius and Poems of Collins. 
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soon as it was in his power, returned the copyright money to his book- 
seller, indemnifying him for the loss he had sustained, and consigned 
the unsold copies o^the impression to the flames. From the effects of 
his disappointment he never recovered ; providence rescued him from the 
gripe of poverty before he died, but his mind had received afatal shock; 
and he fell into a melancholy which ended in insanity. 

The poet’s pecuniary difficulties were removed in 1749 by a legacy 
of £2000, which was paid him by the executors of his maternal uncle, 
Colonel Martin. In the language of Johnson, who became acquainted 
with him about this period, Collins could scarcely think this money 
exhaustible, and he did not live to exhaust it. Soon after the receipt 
of it, the disease, with which he had so long been threatened, began to 
manifest itself, and the unfortunate subject himself appears to have been 
better aware of its approach than any of his friends. “ The clouds,” 
says Johnson, “ which he perceived gathering on his intellects, he en- 
deavoured to disperse by travel, and passed into France ; but found 
himself constrained to yield to his malady, and returned. He was for 
some time confined in a house of lunatics, and afterwards retired to the 
care of his sister in Chichester, where death, in 1756, came to his re- 
lief. After his return from France, the writer of this character paid him 
a visit at Islington, where he was waiting for his sister, whom he had 
directed to meet him ; there was then nothing of disorder discernible in 
his mind by dny but himself ; but he had withdrawn from study, and 
tj’avelled with no other book than an English Testament, such as chil- 
dren carry to the school : when his friend took it into his hand out of 
curiosity to see what companion a man of letters had chosen, ‘ I have 
but one book,’ said Collins, ‘ but that is the bek.’ Such was the fate 
of Collins, with whom I once delighted to converse, and whom I yet 
remember with tenderness. He was visited at Chichester, in his last 
illness, by his learned friends Dr Warton and his brother, to whom he . 
spoke with disapprobation of his ‘ Oriental Eclogues,’ as not sufficiently 
expressive of Asiatic manners, and called them his Irish Eclogues. He 
showed them, at the same time, an ode inscribed to Mr John Hume, 
on the superstitions of the Highlands ; which they thought superior to 
his other works, but which no search has yet found. His disorder was 
not alienation of mind, but general laxity and feebleness, a deficiency 
rather of his vital than intellectual powers. What he spoke wanted 
neither judgment nor spirit; but a few minutes exhausted Mm, so 
that he was forced to rest upon the couch, till a short cessation restored 
his powers, and he was again able to talk with his former vigour. The 
approaches of this dreadful malady he began to feel soon after his 
uncle’s death ; and, with the usual weakness of men so diseased, eager- 
ly snatched that temporary relief with which the table and the bottle 
flatter and seduce. But his health continually declined, and he grew 
more and more burdensome to himself.” 

He died on the 12th of June, 1759, in the thirty-ninth year of his 
age. He was buried in St Andrew’s church, -in his native city; and a 
monument to his memory from the chisel of Flaxman has been erected 
in the cathedral. 

Johnson has not set any very high value on the poetry of Collins. 
He allows that it presents many passages of great sublimity and splen- 
dour, but he objects to the diction al;|iar8h‘'£^d laboured, and to a 
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general tone of extravagance throughout his pieces. From these and 
other harsh censures our bard has been amply and zealously vindicated 
by Laughorne, Campbell, and Sir Egerton Brydges. The essay of the 
latter accomplished nobleman on the genius and poems of Collins will 
nobly repay perusal. Langhorne’s edition of Collins first appeared in 
1765. It did something towards opening the eyes of the public to the 
real merits of the poet, although the editor’s criticisms are more ingeni- 
ous" and pretty than profound. 

Campbell, in his essay on British poetry, has done great justice to 
Collins, but hints that his mind had perhaps “ a passion for the visionary 
and remote forms of imagination, too strong and exclusive for the gene- 
ral purposes of the drama. His genius,” he says, “loved to breathe 
rather in the preternatural and ideal element of poetry, than in the at- 
mosphere of imitation which lies closest to real life ; and his notions 
of poetical excellence were still tending to the vast, the undefinable, and 
the abstract. Certainly, however,” the critic adds, “ he carried sensi- 
bility and tenderness into the highest regions of abstracted thought ; his 
enthusiasm spreads a glow even amongst the shadowy tribes of mind, 
and his allegory is as sensible to the heart as it is visible to the fancy.” 

“The ‘Ode to the Passions,’” says Sir Egerton Brydges, “is, by 
universal consent, the noblest of Collins’ productions, because it exhibits 
a much more extended invention, not of one passion only, but of all the 
passions combined, acting, according to the powers of each, to one end. 
The execution also is the happiest ; each particular passion is drawn 
with inimitable force and compression. Let us take only Fear and 
Despair, — each dashed out in four lines of which every word is like im 
spiration. Beautiful as Spenser is, and sometimes sublime, yet he re- 
doubles his touches too much, and often introduces some coarse feature 
or expression which destroys the spell. Spenser indeed has other merits 
of splendid and inexhaustible invention, which renders it impossible to 
put Collins on a par with him ; but we must not estimate merit by mere 
quantity ; if a poet produces but one short piece, which is perfect, he 
must be placed aodording to its quality. And surely there is not a 
single figure ip Collins’ ‘ O'dd^to the Passions ’ which is not perfect both 
in cO'Rcepticm and language. He has had many imitators, but no one 
has e¥Ar approached him in his own department. The ‘ Ode to Even- 
ing ’ is- perhaps the next in point of merit. It is quite of a different cast; 
it is descriptive of natural scenery ; and such a scene of enchanting re- 
pose was never exhibited by Claude, or any other among the happiest 
of painters. Though a mere verbal description can never rival a fine 
picture in a mere address to the material part of our nature, yet it far 
eclipses it with those who have the endowment of a brilliant fancy, be- 
cause it gratifies their taste, selection, and sentiment. Delightful, tliere- 
fore, as it is to look upon a Claude, it is more delightful to look upon this 
description. It is.vain to attempt to analyse the charm of this ode ; it is so 
subtle that it escapes analysis ; its harmony is so perfect that it requires no 
rhyme ; the objects are so happily chosen, and the simple epithets convey 
ideas and feelings so congenial to each other, as to throw the reader into 
the very mood over which the personified being so beautifully designed 
presides. No other poem on the same subject has the same magic. It as- 
suredly suggested some images and a tone of expression to Gray in his 
elegy.” 
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BORN A, D. 1689. — ^DIED A. D. 1761. 

This ingenious writer was bora in 1689. He is said to have been 
the son of a farmer in Derbyshire. Of the earliest part of his life few 
particulars are preserved. He appears not to have received much 
instruction in the learned languages ; but being brought up to the pro- 
fession of a printer, he carried on that business for a long series of 
years, with great reputation and success, in Salisbury court, Fleet- 
street. When the duke of Wharton, about the year 1723, was active 
in opposition to the court, and, in order to make himself popular in the 
city, became a member of the Wax-chandlers’ company, Richardson 
was his printer, and was much favoured by him, though he difi’ered 
from the duke in his principles. He printed for that nobleman, for a 
short time, the political paper, called ‘ The True Briton,’ which was 
published twice a week ; but he soon declined having any concern in 
that publication, from an unwillingness to subject himself to any pro- 
secution from the government. He also printed, for some time, a news- 
paper, called ‘ The Daily Journal,’ and afterwards ‘ The Daily Gazet^ 
teer.’ He was also patronized by Mr Onslow, speaker of the house of 
commons. Onslow had a high esteem for him ; and, it is said, would 
have procured for him some honourable and profitable office under the 
government ; but Richardson, whose business was extensive and lucra- 
tive, neither desired, nor would accept of any thing of the kind. 

In the year 1740, he published his celebrated novel, ‘ Paraelaj’ 
which procured him both fame and, profit. It appears from a letter of 
Aaron Hill’s to David Mallet, that the latter had suspected that Hill 
had a hand in this performance. The passage in Hill’s lettef^, which is 
dated January 23d, 1741, is worth quoting, as a specimen of the lau- 
datory style of the day ; — “ You ask me,” says he, “in your postscript) 
whether you are right in guessing there are some traces of my hand in 
Pamela ? No, Sir, upon my faith, I had not any, the minutest share, 
in that delightful nursdi’y of virtues. The sole and absolute author is 
Mr Richardson of Salisbury court, and such an author too he is, that 
hardly mortal ever matched him for his ease of natural power. He 
seems to move like a calm summer sea, that, swelling upward with 
unconscious deepness, lifts the heaviest weights into the skies, and shows 
no sense of their incumbency. He would, perhaps, in every thing he 
says or does, be more in nature than all men before him, but that he 
has one fault to an unnatural excess, and that is modesty. The book 
was published many months before I saw or heard of it ; and when he 
sent it me among some other pieces, it came without the smallest hint 
that it was his, and with a grave apology as for a trifle of too* light a 
species. I found out whose it was by the resembling turn of Pamela’s 
expressions, weighed with some which I had noted as peculiar in his 
letters ; yet very loath he was, a long time, to confess it. And to say 
the least I can of qualities, which he conceals with as much fear as if 
they were ignoble ones, he is so honest. Open, generous, and great a 
thinker, that he cannot, in his writings, paint a virtue that he needs 
look farther than his heart to find a pattern fOr. Let me not, there- 
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fore, rob him for a moment, in so just a mind as yours, by interception 
of his praises. The glory is, and ought to be, his only. And I am 
much mistaken in the promise of his genius, or Pamela— all lovely as 
she is, in her unheeded, hasty dress — is but a dawning to the day he is 
to give us.” 

In 1749 our author published ‘ Clarissa,’ in seven volumes, octavo. 
In one of Hill’s letters to Richardson, on the publication of this work, 
are the following passages: — Your Clarissa is full of varied and im- 
proving beauties of such striking force, that they monopolize my 
thoughts, and every thought throughout my family. They give a body 
and material tangibility to fancy ; take possession of the sleep, and 
dwell like bird-lime on the memory I We are acquainted with, and 
see and know with the completest intimacy, each man, maid, woman, 
tree, house, field, step, incident, and place, throughout this exquisite 
creation I We agree, and every day afresh remark to one another, that 
we can find no difference at all in the impression of things really done, 
and past, and recollected by us; and the things we read of in this intel- 
lectual world, which you have naturalized us into.” “ I never open 
you,” he again says, “ without new proof of what I have a thousand 
times asserted, that you are a species in your single self, that never had 
or will have an equal ; such a glowing skill you have to call out life, 
and paint the features of the soul so speakingly, — to conjure up, into 
the compass of so small a circle, such innumerable specimens of every 
humour, every passion, — all the representative displays of nature ! 
Instead of viewing you engrossed by a diurnal round of the same busi- 
ness, one would think you have been verifying the story of the wan- 
dering Jew, and gathering all the fruits of seventeen active ages in all 
climates, and through all diversities of conversation. But you have 
peculiarly a nameless strength in locally impressive imagery, that goes 
beyond whatever was conceived by a poetic fancy I A certain happy 
force, of starting life from some quick, transient glance, that opens its 
whole likeness at a flash, and stamps it with a not to be resisted per- 
manency. Your moral hints are sudden like short lightning, and they 
strike with the same force and subtilty I” 

In 1753 he published the ‘ History of Sir Charles Grandison,’ in eight 
volumes. ' This work possesses a very high degree of merit, but it is 
generally thought not quite equal to ‘ Clarissa.’ Dr Warton says, “ Of 
all representations of madness, that of Clementina, in the ‘ History of 
Sir Charles Grandison,’ is the most deeply interesting. 1 know not 
whether even the madness of Lear is wrought up, and expressed by so 
many little strictures of nature and genuine passion. Shall I say it is 
pedantry to prefer and compare the madness of Orestes in Euripides to 
this of Clementina ?” 

The year after the publication of this work, Richardson became 
master of the Stationers’ company. In 1760 he purchased a moiety of 
the patent of law-printer, and carried on that department of business in 
partnership with Mrs Catharine Lintot. His country retirement was 
first at Northend, near Hammersmith, and afterwards at Parson’s- 
green ; and his house was generally filled with the company of bis 
friends of both sexes ; for he was extremely hospitable, and fond of the 
company of his friends. He died on the 4th of July, 1761, at the age 
of seventy-two, and was buried in St Bride’s church, London. 
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I He was twice married, and by his first wife had five sons and a 

^ daughter, who all died young. His second wife survived him more 

j than twelve years. By her he had a son and five daughters. This son 

I died young ; but four of the daughters survived him, 

s “ It is not, in our opinion,” says Mr Jeffrey, in the 24th volume of 

the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ “ a very difficult attempt to class Fielding or 
I Smollett the one as an observer of the characters of human life, the 

I other as a describer of its various eccentricities ; but it is by no means f 

i so pasy to dispose of Richardson, who was neither an observer of the 

one, nor a describer of the other, but who seemed to spin his materials 
entirely out of his own brain, as if there had been nothing existing in 
the world beyond the little shop in which he sat writing, There is an 
artificial reality about his works, which is nowhere to be met with. 

They have the romantic air of a pure fiction, with the literal minuteness 
of a common diary. The author had the strangest matter-of-fact ima^ 
gination that ever existed, and wrote the oddest mixture of poetry and 
prose. He does not appear to have taken advantage of any thing in | 

actual nature, from one end of his works to the other; and yet, through- ' 

I out all his works, (voluminous as they are, and this, to be sure, is one i 

reason why they are so,) he sets about describing every object and 
transaction, as if the whole had been given in on evidence by an eye>- ; 

witness. This kind of high finishing from imagination is an anomaly ; 

I in the history of human genius, and certainly nothing so fine was ever 

, . produced by the same accumulation of minute parts. There is not the 

^ least distraction, the least forgetfulness of the end : every circumstance 

is made to tell. We cannot agree that this exactness of detail produces 
heaviness ; on the contrary, it gives an appearance of truth, and a po- 
sitive interest to the story ; and we listen with the same attention as we 
should to the particulars of a confidential communication. We at one 
time used to think some parts of Sir Charles Grandison rather trifling 
and tedious, especially the long description of Miss Harriet Byron'.s 
wedding-clothes, till w'e met with two young ladies who had severally 
copied out the whole of that very description for their own private gra- 
tification. After this, we could not blame the author. 

“ The effect of reading this work is like an increase of kindred ; you 
find yourself all of a sudden introduced into the midst of a large family, 
a. with aunts and cousins to the third and fourth generation, and grand- 

^ ^ mothers both by the father’s and mother’s side, — and a very odd set of 

people too, but people whose real existence and personal identity you 
can no more dispute than your own senses, — for you see and hear all 
that they do or say. What is still more extraordinary, all this extreme 
elaborateness in working out the story, seems to have cost the author 
nothing : for it is said, that the published works are mere abridgments. 

We have heard (though this, we suppose, must be a pleasant exaggera- 
tion), that Sir Charles Grandison was originally written in eight and 
twenty volumes. 

“ Pamela is the first of his productions, and the very child of his brain. 

Taking the general idea of the character of a modest and beautiful 
country girl, and of the situation in which she is placed, he makes out 
' r all the rest, even to the smallest circumstance, by the mere force of a 

reasoning imagination. It would seem as if a step lost would be as 
fatal here as in a mathematical demonstration. The development of 
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the character is the most simple, and comes the nearest to nature that 
it can do, without being the sanae thing. The interest of the story in- 
creases with the dawn of understanding and reflection in the heroine. 
Her sentiments gradually expand themselves, like opening flowers. 
She writes better every time, and acquires a confidence in herself, just 
as a girl would do, writing such letters in such circumstances ; and yet 
it is certain that no girl would write such letters in such circumstances. 
What we mean is this. Richardson’s nature is always the nature of 
sentiment and reflection, not of impulse or situation. He furnishes his 
characters, on every occasion, with the presence of mind of the author. 
He makes them act, not as they would from the impulse of the moment, 
but as they might upon reflection, and upon a careful review of every 
motive and circumstance in their situation. They regularly sit down 
to write letters ; and if the business of life consisted in letter- writing, 
and was carried on by the post, (like a Spanish game at chess,) human 
nature would be what Richardson represents it. All actual objects 
and feelings are blunted and deadened by being represented through a 
medium which may be true to reason, but is false to nature. He con- 
founds his own point of view with that of the immediate actors in the 
scene ; and hence presents you with a conventional and factitious na- 
ture, instead of that which is real. Dr Johnson seems to have prefer- 
red this truth of reflection to the truth of nature, when he said that 
■there was more knowledge of the human heart in a page of Richardson 
than in all Fielding. Fielding, however, saw more of the practical re- 
sults, and understood the principles as well ; but he had not the same 
power of speculating upon their possible results, and combining them 
in certain ideal forms of passion and imagination, which was Richard- 
son’s real excellence. 

“ It must be observed, however, that it is this mutual good understand- 
ing, and comparing of notes between the author and the persons he de- 
scribes ; his infinite circumspection, his exact process of ratiocination 
and calculation, which gives such an appearance of coldness and for- 
mality to most of his characters, — ^which makes prudes of his women, 
and coxcombs of his men. Every thing is too conscious in his works. 
Every thing is distinctly brought home to the mind of the actors in the 
scene, which is a fault undoubtedly : but then, it must be confessed, 
every thing is brought home in its full force to the mind of the reader 
also ; and we feel the same interest in the story as if it w'ere our own. 
Can any thing be more beautiful or affecting than Pamela’s reproaches 
to her ‘ lumpish heart,’ when she is sent away from her master’s at her 
own request — its lightness, when she is sent for back — the joy which 
■the conviction of the sincerity of his love diffuses in her heart, like the 
coming-on of spring — the artifice of the stuff gown — the meeting with 
Lady Davers after her marriage — and the trial scene with her husband? 
Who ever remained insensible to the passion of Lady Clementina, ex- 
cept Sir Charles Grandison himself, who w'as the object of it? Clarissa 
is, however, his masterpiece, if we except Lovelace. If she is fine in 
herself, she is still finer in his account of her. With that foil, her pu- 
rity is dazzling indeed : and she who could triumph by her virtue, and 
the force of her love, over the regality of Lovelace’s mind, his wit, his 
person, his accomplishments, and his spirit, conquers all hearts. We 
should suppose that never sympathy more deep or sincere was excited 
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than by the heroine of liichardson’s romance, except by the calamities 
of real life. The links in this wonderful chain of interest are not more 
' finely wrought, than their whole weight is overwhelming and irresistible. 

Who can forget the exquisite gradations of her long dying scene, or 
• the closing of the coffin-lid, when Miss Howe comes to take her last 

leave of her friend ; or the heart-breaking reflection that Clarissa makes 
on what was to have been her wedding-day ? Well does a modern 
Avriter exclaim^ — 

‘ Books are a real world, both pure and good, 

Round which, with tendrils strong as flesh and blood, 

Our pastime and our happiness may grow 1’ 

‘ Richardson’s wit was unlike that of any other writer ; — his humour 
Was so too. Both were the effect of intense activity of mind ; — ^labour- 
ed, and yet completely effectual. We might refer to Lovelace’s re- 
’ ception and description of Hickman, when he calls out Death in his 

' ear, as the name of the person with whom Clarissa had fallen in love ; 

and to the scene at the glove shop. What can be more magnificent 
than his enumeration of his pompanions — ‘ Belton so pert and so pimply 
— -Tourville so fair and so foppish I’ &c. In casuistry, he is quite at 
home ; and, with a boldness greater even than his puritanical severity, 
has exhausted every topic on virtue and vice. There is another pecu- 
liarity in Richardson, not perhaps so uncommon, which is, his system- 
atically preferring his most insipid characters to his finest, though both 
were equally his own invention, and he must be supposed to have un- 
derstood something of their qualities. Thus he preferred the little, self- 
isli, affected, insignificant Miss Byron, to the divine Clementina ; and 
again, Sir Charles Grandison, to the nobler Lovelace. We have nothing 
to say in favour of Lovelace’s morality ; but Sir Charles is the prince 
of coxcombs, — whose eye was never once taken from his own person, 
and his own virtues ; and there is nothing which excites so little sym- 
pathy as this excessive egotism.” 


WtUiam 

BOEN A. D. 1696. — DIED A. D. 1761. 

The name of this literary antiquary is known to many; his history, 
only to a few. He was a natural son of Dr William Oldys, chancellor 
of Lincoln, and advocate of the admiralty, who lost his office, and 
risked his head, by declining to prosecute, in his official character, 
those seamen who had acted, under commissions from King James, 
against the English navy. Of the early part of his son’s life very little 
is known, except that both his parents died while he was yet a boy, 
and that he was left under no kind of guardianship. In Captain Grose’s 
‘ Olio’ there is a brief sketch of poor Oldys, — an overdrawn portrait, 
probably, or caricature, as every thing else is in that satirist’s scrap- 
book. 

Grose says that he soon squandered away his small patrimony ; and 
that he afterwards became librarian to Lord Oxford. He praises his 
good nature, and his scrupulous integrity as an historian. “ Nothing,” 
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says he, I firmly believe, would ever have biassed him to insert any fdct 
in his writings he did not believe, or to suppress any he did. Of this 
delicacy he gave an instance when he was in great distress : After his 
publication of the life of Sir Walter Ealeigh, some booksellers, think- 
ing his name would sell a piece they were publishing, offered him a 
considerable sum to father it, which he rejected with the greatest indig- 
nation,” But the same authority informs us that poor Oldys fell into 
sad habits in the latter part of his life, and was almost continually in a 
state of intoxication ; that this habit was so confirmed, that even on the 
solemn occasion of the funeral of the Princess Caroline, at which he 
was present as Norroy, king-at-arms, he was in such a situation as to 
be scarcely able to walk, and actually reeled about with the crown and 
cushion, which it was his office to carry in the solemnity, to the great 
scandal of his brother-heralds. Oldys no doubt loved his glass- — or 
rather his can, for it was ale he drank — too well ; but the story here 
set down by Grose is certainly apocryphal, for the crown, or coronet, 
is always carried at the funeral of a prince or princess, by Clarencieux, 
not by Norroy.’^ Oldys was indebted to the duke of Norfolk for his 
place in the Herald’s college as Norroy, king-at-arms. Having been 
apprehended for debt, he spent many years in Fleet prison, but at last, 
on the advice of some friends, made his situation known to that noble- 
man, who instantly obtained his release, and placed him in the college, 
per saltum, Norroy, king-at-arms, in return for the pleasure he had re- 
ceived from the ‘ Life of Sir Walter Raleigh,’ Oldys’ best biographical 
piece. 

Oldys’ education was, as might have been anticipated, very imper- 
fect ; he appears to have had little classical learning, and his style is 
far from being correct or polished ; but his knowledge of English books 
was prodigious, — the whole range of our earlier English literature had 
been ransacked by him with a patience and minuteness of search which 
nothing could escape. “ At a time,” says D’Israeli, “ when our literary 
history, excepting in the solitary labours of Anthony Wood, was a for- 
est, with neither road nor pathway, Oldys, fortunately placed in the 
library of the earl of Oxford, yielded up his entire days to researches 
concerning the books and tlie men of the preceding age. His labours 
were then valueless, — their very nature not yet ascertained ; and when 
he opened the treasures of our ancient lore, in ‘ The British Librarian,’ 
it was closed for want of public encouragement. Our writers then 
struggling to create an age of genius of their own, forgot that they had 
had any progenitors ; or while they were acquiring new modes of ex- 
cellence, that they were losing others, to which their posterity or the 
national genius might return. (To know, and to admire only the 
literature and the tastes of our own age, is a species of elegant barbar- 
ism). Spenser was considered nearly as obsolete as Chaucer ; Milton 
was veiled by oblivion, and Shakspeare’s dramas were so imperfectly 
known, that in looking over the play-bills of 17 H, and much later, I 
find that whenever it chanced that they were acted, they were always 
announced to have been ‘w’ritten by Shakspeare.’ Massinger was 
unknown; and Jonson, though called immortal’ in the old play-bills, 
lay entombed in his two folios. The poetical era of Elizabeth, the 
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eloquent age of James the First, and the age of wit of Charles the Se- 
cond, were blanks in our literary history. Bysshe compiling an Art of 
Poetry, in 1718, passed by in his collection ‘ Spenser and the poets of 
his age, because their language is now become so obsolete, that most 
readers of our age have no ear for them, and therefore Shakspeare 
himself is so rarely cited in my collection.’ The best English poets 
were considered to be the modern; a taste which is always obstinate I 
All this was nothing to Oldys; his literary curiosity anticipated by 
half a century the fervour of the present day. This energetic direction 
of all his thoughts was sustained by that life of discovery, which in 
literary researches is starting novelties among old and unremembered 
things ; contemplating some ancient tract as precious as a manuscript, 
or revelling in the volume of a poet, whose passport of fame was yet 
delayed in its way; or disinterring the treasures of some secluded 
manuscript, whence he drew a virgin extract; or raising up a sort of 
domestic intimacy with the eminent in arms, in politics, and in litera- 
ture, in this visionary life, life itself with Oldys was insensibly gliding 
away^ — its cares almost unfelt 1 The life of a literary antiquary partakes 
of the nature of those who, having no concerns of their own, busy 
themselves with those of others. Oldys lived in the back-ages of Eng- 
land; he had crept among the dark passages of time, till, like an old 
gentleman-usher, he seemed to be reporting the secret history of the 
courts which he had lived in. He had been charmed among their 
masques and revels, had eyed with astonishment their cumbrous mag- 
nificence, when knights and ladies carried on their mantles and their 
cloth of gold ten thousand pounds’ worth of ropes of pearls, and buttons 
of diamonds; or, descending to the gay court of the second Charles, he 
tattled merry tales, as in that of the first he had painfully watched, like 
a patriot or a loyalist, a distempered era. He had lived so constantly 
with these people of another age, and had so deeply interested himself 
in their affairs, and so loved the wit and the learning which are often 
bright under the rust of antiquity, that his own uncourtly style is em- 
browned with the tint of a century old. But it was this taste and 
curiosity which alone could have produced the extraordinary volume of 
Sir Walter Raleigh's life ; a work richly inlaid with the most curious 
facts and the juxtaposition of the most remote knowledge ; to judge by 
its fulness of narrative, it would seem rather to have been the work of a 
contemporary.”^ 

Oldys was perpetually plodding amongst old books, pen in hand. 
The fruits of his researches he appears to have transferred in the most 
compendious manner to his note books. Some of these are still extant, 
and are often referred to by the abbreviated designation O. M., that 
is, Oldys’ manuscripts. The greater part, however, of the invaluable 
memoranda of this most laborious literary antiquary, have disappeared 
or been destroyed : a loss, in the estimation of one well able to judge 
in such matters, deeply to be deplored by every lover of our older 
literature.'* 

In the British museum there is a copy of * Langbaine’s Lives ’ cos'^er- 
ed with extremely curious notes in Oldys’ hand-writing. These anno- 

* ‘ Curiosities of Literature,’ vol. vi. p. 369. 

® See D’lsraeli’s interesting article on * Oldys and Ms Manuscripts.’ 
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tations have been frequently copied by literary gentlemen. He con- 
tributed different lives to the ‘ Biographia Britannica,’ and ‘ General 
Dictionary;’ the introduction to ‘Hayward’s British Muse;’ the life of 
Nell Gwyne to Curl’s ‘ History of the Stage sevei-al papers to the 
‘ Scarborough Miscellany,’ and the ‘ Universal Spectator ;’ and valu- 
able information to a great many authors, who used him as a sort of 
common-place-book, or index to English literature, and often forgot to 
acknowledge their obligations to the indefatigable and simple-hearted 
collector. 


BORN A. D. 1692 , — DIED A. B. 1762 . 

This celebrated astronomer was born at Sherborne in Dorsetshire, 
in the year 1692. He wms educated at North Leach and Oxford. 
He was admitted of Baliol college in 1710, and took the degree of 
M. A. in January, 1716. When of sufficient age, he took orders, and 
received the living of Bridstow from the bishop of Hereford. Mr 
Molyneux, secretary to the prince of Wales, also presented him with a 
small sinecure rectory in Wales. 

Having a decided taste for mathematical studies, in which he was 
much assisted by liis learned relative Dr Pound, he early began to 
make those astronomical observations which laid the foundation of his 
future discoveries, and introduced him to the favourable notice of Sir 
Isaac Newton, Mr Halley, and some of the first men of science of the 
day. On the death of Dr John Keill, he was chosen Savilian professor 
of astronomy at Oxford, in 1721, and immediately resigned his livings, 
in order to devote himself exclusively to astronomical investigations. 

In 1727 he published his ‘ Theory of the Aberration of the Fixed 
Stars,’* — one of the finest discoveries of the modern astronomy. Ten 
years afterwards he presented the scientific world with his ‘ Theory of 
the Nutation of the Earth’s Axis,’ by which he accounted in the most 
satisfactory manner, and upon the principles of the Newtonian theory 
of attraction, for the periodical variations in the inclination of the 
earth’s axis to the plane of the ecliptic. 

On the decease of Dr Halley, Mr Bradley was appointed astronomer- 
royal at Greenwich. He owed this promotion to the favour and inter- 
est of Lord Macclesfield ; but it appears that his predecessor had been 
most anxious that he should succeed him, and had even offered to re- 
sign in his favour. As soon as this appointment became known, the 
university of Oxford sent him a diploma of D. D. Bradley was now 
indefatigable in his observations ; and was materially assisted in them by 
a new set of instruments which were supplied to the observatory in con- 
sequence of his representations. Some time after his removal to Green- 
wich, the valuable living of that parish became vacant, and was offered 
to our astronomer; but he conscientiously declined it on the ground 
that his duties at the observatory would interfere too much with those 
of the clerical office. His fame w'as now spread throughout Europe, 
as one of the first practical aatronomers of the age ; and the leading 
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scientific bodies on tbe continent hastened to enrol him amongst their 
associates. 

He pursued his favourite studies with undiminished energy till with- 
in two years of his death, which took place in 1762. Mr Bradley was 
a man of eminent scientific talents. Had he courted reputation, he 
might easily have found even a more extensive fame than he enjoyed ; 
but his disposition was remarkably modest and retiring ; and he often 
allowed others to assume to themselves the merit of his own original 
discoveries by the facility with which he communicated them. His 
observations from 1750 to 1762 were edited by Dr Hornsby. 

Wintam 

BORN A. C. 1714.— DIED A, D. 1763. 

William Shenstone was born on the 18th of November, 1714, at 
the Leasowes, in the parish of Hales-Owen. He was the son of Thomas 
Shenstone, a country gentleman of small estate. .His mother was of the 
family of the Penns of Harborough, and by the death of her brother 
became co-heiress of his estate, the moiety of which afterwards made 
our poet’s fortune amount to about £300 a-year. He learned to read 
of an old dame whose name he has recorded in one of his letters, and 
whom the poem of the ‘ Schoolmistress ’ has handed down to posterity. 
As he grew older, he went for a while to the grammar-school in Hales- 
Owen, and was afterwards placed with Mr Crumpton, an eminent 
schoolmaster at Solihull in Warwickshire, where he distinguished him- 
self by t,lie quickness of his progress in the Latin and Greek classics. 
From this school he w'as sent, in the year 1732, to Pembroke college, 
Oxford, in which society he continued his name ten years, though he 
took no degree. After the first four years he put on the civilian’s 
gown, but with what design does not appear, as he showed no intention 
of engaging in any profession. Dr Johnson says, that “at Oxford, 
Shenstone employed himself upon English poetry, and in the study of 
mathematics, logic, natural and moral philosophy, and the other sciences 
usually taught in the university. He made a considerable progress in 
them, and seemed fond of them ; of which the frequent allusions to those 
sciences in his writings are a sufficient proof.” 

In 1737 he published, at Oxford, a small collection of his poems, 
without his name. When he left the university, he lived for some time 
at Harborough, in the parish of Hagley, where he had a house, which 
came to him by the unexpected death of his maternal uncle. This 
house, which was probably of the age of Queen Elizabeth, or earlier, 
was situated, Mr Graves says, by the side of a large pond, shaded by 
venerable oaks and elms, and rendered more solemn by a colony of 
rooks, who seemed coeval with the worthy family who gave them pro- 
■"...■tection. 

In 1740 Shenstone published his ‘Judgment of Hercules,’ addressed 
to Mr Lyttleton, afterwards Lord Lyttleton, whose political interests 
he always supported with great warmth. About this time, and for 
several years after, he made occasional excursions to London, Bath, 
and other places of public resort. In 1742 he published his ‘ School- 
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mistress/ one of the most popular of his performances. In 1745 he 
had the misfortune to lose his uncle, Mr Dolman, to whose kind man- 
agement of his affairs he had hitherto been principally indebted for his 
ease and leisure. The care of his fortune now falling upon himself, he 
became more resident at the Leasowes, where at first he boarded with 
his tenants, who were distantly related to him ; but finding this mode 
of living inconvenient, he took the whole estate into his own hands. 
The manner of laying out ground in the natural style was as yet quite 
in its infancy when Shenstone began to display his ideas of rural ele- 
gance, and very little of what he executed now remains unaltered; 
but by degrees he brought the LeasoweS t'o such perfection, that, long 
before he died, his little domain had not only attracted the notice, and 
procured him the acquaintance, of persons most distinguished for rank 
or genius, but was become the envy of the great, and the admiration 
of the skilful, — a place to be visited by travellers, and copied by de- 
signers. 

Shenstone first embellished his farm with an eye to the satisfaction 
he should receive from its beautjr ; but it was not long before he grew 
dependent upon the friends it brought him for the principal enjoyment 
it afforded. “ He was,” as he himself observes, “ pleased to find them 
pleased, and enjoyed its beauties by reflection.” He had indeed a con- 
stant succession of visitants every summer; and as his ferine ornee 
thus brought the world home to him, when he had too much indolence 
to go forth in quest of it, he looked upon his scheme of improving and 
ornamenting the Leasowes as the luckiest he had ever pursued ; more 
especially as it procured him interviews with persons ivhom it might 
otherwise have been his wish rather than his good fortune to see. But 
this pleasure was of short duration. It ceased with the summer; and, 
at the approach of winter, he had a regular return of nervous and hy- 
pochondriacal complaints, which brought him into such a state of heavi- 
ness and lassitude, as rendered him averse to all activity both of body 
and mind. These complaints, if not in a great measure produced, were 
certainly aggravated by desponding reflections on the narrowness of his 
circumstances, and the embarrassed state of his affairs. For being na- 
turally inattentive to the rules of economy, and his taste for rural im- 
provements leading him continually into fresh expenses, his fortune, 
w'hich never exceeded £300 a-year, was gradually impaired ; and, to 
add to his afflictions, he was unhappily involved in a law-suit with a 
near relation, which, though it W'as at length accommodated by the 
generous interposition of one of his noble friends, robbed him of his peace 
for six of the best years of his life. 

Shenstone continued for some time to publish various poetical pieces, 
particularly ‘ Rural Elegance,' an ode, addressed to the duchess of So- 
merset ; a ‘ Pastoral Ballad,’ in four parts, which has great merit ; and 
an ‘ Ode to Memory.’ Our author also wrote twenty-six ‘ Elegies,’ 
some of which have great excellence. Many of his pieces were first 
published in ‘ Dodsley’s Collecliou.’ 

One of Shenstone’s principal amusements was epistolary correspond- 
ence with several of his friends, particularly Mr Graves, Mr Jago, Mr 
Whistler, and Lady Luxborough, sister to Lord Bolingbroke. A 
volume of this lady’s letters to Mr Shenstone was published in 8vo., 
in, 1775. He died at the Leasowes, of a juitrid fover, on the 11th of 
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February, 1763, and was buried by the side of his brother, in the 
churchyard of Hales-0 wen, under a plain flat stone, inscribed with his 
name. 

The character of Shenstone was very amiable. Dr Johnson, though 
he has not done justice to his talents or his writings, says of him, that 
“ liis life was unstained by any crime.” The ‘ Elegy on Jessy,’ which 
has been supposed to relate to an unfortunate criminal amour of his own, 
was known by his friends to have been suggested by the story of Miss 
Godfrey in Richardson’s Pamela, . Mr Dodsley says of Shenstone, that 
“ tenderness, in every sense of the word, was his peculiar characteristic ; 
his friends, his domestics, hia poor-neighbours, all daily experienced his 
benevolent turn of mind. Indeed this virtue in him was often carried to 
such excess that it sometimes bordered upon weakness ; yet if he was 
convinced that any of those ranked among his friends had treated him 
ungenerously, he was not easily reconciled. He used a maxim, however, 
on such occasions, which is worthy of being observed and imitated; ‘I 
never,’ said he, * will be a revengeful enemy ; but I cannot, it is not my 
nature, to be half a friend.’ ” 

In his person, Shenstone was above the middle stature, but largely 
and rather inelegantly formed ; his face seemed plain, till you entered 
into conversation with him, and then it grew very pleasing. In his 
dress he was negligent, even to a fault; though when young, at the uni- 
versity, he was accounted a beau. 

The whole of Shenstone’s works have been printed in three volumes 
octavo. The last volume consists entirely of letters to his friends. 

BOEN A. D. 1731. — DIED A. D. 1764. 

Charles Churchill, a man who robbed himself of fair fame by 
misdirected talents, exerting the powers of a fertile and extraordinary 
genius on the fleeting politics of the day, and what is worse, in calum- 
niating the good, and apologising for the licentious, was born in the 
parish of St John, Westminster, of which parish his father was curate, 
in the year 1731. He was educated at Westminster school, and sub- 
sequently admitted of Trinity college, Cambridge ; but his residence at 
the university was only for a very short period. It has been stated that 
his deficiency in classical learning, at the age of nineteen, was so great 
as to cause his rejection on applying for matriculation at the sister uni- 
versity ; but this is certainly a mistake. At matriculation there is no 
examination which could lead to a rejection in any case; and Churchill 
always exhibited fair talents while at school. The allegation may have 
originated in the circumstance of his standing for a fellowship at Merton 
college, when he wanted two or three years of the regular time for leav- 
ing school; and on which occasion, being opposed by candidates of su- 
perior age, he was not chosen. 

An early and imprudent marriage was probably the cause of his 
abandoning the university. His conduct, however, continued irre- 
proachable in other respects ; and at the customary age he received 
deacon’s orders from Dr Willis. In 1766 he was ordained priest by 
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Bishop Sherlocfcj and appears to have exercised with acceptance his 
clerical functions in the lectureship of St John’s, rendered vacant by the 
death of his father. Under what circumstances he was first tempted to 
abandon the honourable path which now lay open before him is a matter 
of considerable obscurity ; but we find him, in his 27th year, all at once 
starting forth as a poet and man of the town, — neglecting not only the 
duties of his office, but even despising and abandoning its decent and 
creditable appearance, — ^liaunting the' purlieus of the theatres and other 
places of public amusement, — and selecting his companions from among 
the most dissolute and abandoned of mankind. About the year 1759 
he wrote a poem, entitled ‘ The Bard,’ which was rejected by the book- 
seller to whom he offered it. His next effort was ‘ The Conclave,’ a 
satire levelled at the dean and chapter of Westminster, which his friends 
succeeded in persuading him to suppress. ‘ The llosciad ’ was more 
fortunate. Though refused the paltry sum of five guineas for the manu- 
script of this poem, he printed it at his own risk, when he had scarcely 
ready money enough to pay for the necessary advertisements. It was 
published anonymously in March, 1761, and its sale exceeded the most 
sanguine expectations of the author. The critical reviewers attacked 
it bitterly, and Churchill, having now avowed himself the author, re- 
torted with greater severity in ‘ The Apology.’ In these publications 
the merits and character's of the different performers in the Drury-lane 
and Covent-garden theatres were freely canvassed and discussed, with 
a poignancy of satire rendered doubly galling to its objects by the acute- 
ness of the author’s criticism, and the easy vigorous flow of his poetry. 
The success of these pieces, and the consciousness of power which he 
now possessed, imboldened Churchill to fling aside the last restraints 
of professional decency ; Dr Pearce, the dean of Westminster, remon- 
strated ; and the young curate, to put an end to the murmurings of his 
parishioners as well as ecclesiastical superiors, and relieve himself at once 
of all restrictions, resigned his lectureship, and assumed the dress and 
manners of a man of fashion. This step was followed by a separation 
from his wife, who survived him, however, and to whom he bequeathed 
an annuity of £60- 

We next find him associating with that political charlatan John 
Wilkes, at whose instigation he wrote ‘ The Prophecy of Famine,’ a 
bitter and scurrilous satire directed against the Scottish nation. Of this 
poem, Wilkes declared before its appearance in January, 1763, that he 
was “ sure it would take, as it was at once personal, poetical, and poli- 
tical.” It did take; its popularity exceeded that of ‘The Rosciad 
and its author obtained by it the unenviable distinction of being the first 
political satirist of the day. The ‘ Epistle to Hogarth,’ — ‘ The Confer- 
ence,’ — ‘ The Duellist,’ — ‘ The Author,’ — ‘ Gotham,’ — ‘ The Candi- 
date,’ — ‘ The Farewell,’ — ‘ The Times,’ — and ‘ Independence,’ all fol- 
lowed each other in rapid succession. Some critics have pretended to 
discover indications of declining power in these pieces ; the poet Cow- 
pcr, a very competent judge it will be allowed, was of a different opin- 
ion, — “ Churchill, the great Churchill,” he says in one of his letters, 
“ deserved the name of a poet. I have read him twice, and some of his 
pieces three times over, and the last time with more pleasure than the 
first. ‘ Gotham ’ is a noble and beautiful poem, and a poem with which 
I make no doubt the author took as much pains as with any he ever 
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wrote. Making allowance, and Dryden perhaps in his ‘ Absalom and 
Achitophel ’ stands in need of the same indulgence, for an unwarrantable 
use of scripture, it appears to me to be a masterly performance. ‘ In- 
dependence’ is a most animated piece, full of strength and spirit, and 
marked with that bold masculine character which I think is the great 
peculiarity of this writer ; and ‘ The Times,’ except that the subject is 
disgusting to the last degree, stands equally high in my opinion.” 

Towards the end of October, 1764, Churchill set out on a visit to 
Wilkes, then a voluntary exile in France. They met at Boulogne; 
but Churchill, almost instantly on his arrival, was attacked by a miliary 
fever, which terminated his existence on the 4th of November, in the 
34th year of his age. It is said his last words were, “What a fool have 
I been I” but Wilkes, who attended his dying friend, denied this. His 
body was brought from Boulogne to Dover, where it was interred in the 
churchyard of St Martin. 

Churchill’s poetry was by the necessity of its nature of ephemeral in- 
terest, — a necessity, however, imposed upon it by the themes which the 
poet chose for his muse, and not by any lack of true poetical genius, 
“ He is indeed,” says the amiable Cowper, “ a careless writer for the 
most part ; but where shall we find in any of those authors, who finish 
their works with the exactness of a Flemish pencil, those bold and dar- 
ing strokes of fancy, those numbers so hazardously ventured upon, and 
BO happily finished, the matter so compressed and yet so clear, and the 
colouring so sparingly laid on, and yet with such a beautiful effect ? In 
short, it is not the least praise that he is never guilty of those faults as 
a writer, which he lays to the charge of others. A proof that he did 
not charge from a borrowed standard, or from rules laid down by critics, 
but that he was qualified to do it by his own native powers, and his 
great superiority of genius. For he that wrote so much, and so fast, 
would, through inadvertence and hurry, unavoidably have departed from 
rules which he might have found in books ; but his own truly poetical 
talent was a guide which would not suffer him to err. A race-horse is 
graceful in his swiftest pace, and never makes an awkward motion, 
though he is pushed to his utmost speed. A cart-horse might perhaps 
be taught to play tricks in the riding-school, and might prance and 
curvet like his betters ; but at some unlucky time would be sure to be- 
tray the baseness of his original. It is an affair of very little conse- 
quence perhaps to the well-being of mankind, but I cannot help regret- 
ting that he died so soon. Those words of Virgil, upon the immature 
death of Marcellus, might serve for his epitaph ; 

‘ Ostendant term hunc tantura fata, neque ultra 
rf' Esse sinont.’” 

The following lines from ‘ Gotham ’ may afford the reader some idea 
of Churchill’s style : 

“ How much do they mistake, how little know 
Of kings, of kingdoms, and the pains which flow 
From royalty, wlio fancy that a crown, 

Because it glistens, must be lined with down. 

With outside show, and vain appearance caught, 

They look no farther, and, by Folly taught, 

Prize high the toys oTthrones, hut never find 
One of the many cares which lurk behind. 
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The gem they worship, which a crown adorns, 

Nor once suspect that crown is lined with thorns. 

G might Reflection Folly’s place supply. 

Would we one moment use her piercing eye, 

Then should we learn what woe from grandeur springs, 
And learn to pity, not to envy, kings. 

The villager, born humbly and bred hard. 

Content his wealth, and poverty his guard. 

In action sinuply just, in conscience clear, 

By guilt uniainted, undisturb’d by fear. 

His means but scanty, and his wants but few, 

Labour his business and his pleasure too, 

Enjoys more comforts in a single hour, 

Than give the wretch condemn’d to power. 

Call’d up by health he rises with the day. 

And goes to work, as if he went to play. 

Whistling off toils, one half of which might make 
The stoutest atlas of a palace quake ; 

’Gainst heat and cold, which makes us cowards faint. 
Harden’d by constant use, without complaint, 

He bears, what we should think it death to bear ; 

Short are his meals, and homely is his fare ; 

His thirst he slakes at some pure neighb’ring brook, 
Nor asks for sauce, where appetite stands cook. 

When the dews fall, and when the sun retires 
Behind the mountains, when the village-fires, 

Which, waken’d all at once, speak supper nigh, 

At distance catch, and fix his longing eye. 

Homeward he hies, and, with his manly brood 
Of raw-boned cubs, enjoys that clean, coarse food, 
Which, season’d with good humour, his fond bride 
’Gainst his return is happy to provide. 

Then, free from care, and free from thought, ho creeps 
Into his straw, and till the morning sleeps. 

Not so the king — ^with anxious care oppress'd. 

His bosom labours, and admits not rest. 

A glorious wretch, he sweats beneath the weight 
Of majesty, and gives up ease for state. 

E’en when he smiles, which, by the fools of pride, 

Are treasured and preserved, from side to side 
Fly round the court ; e’en when, compell’d by form, 
He seems most calm, his soul is in a storm ! 

CaeK, like a spectre, seen by him alone. 

With all her neat of vipers, round his throne 
By day crawls full in view ; when Night bids sleep. 
Sweet nurse of Nature,, o’er the senses creep. 

When Misery herself no more complains. 

And slaves, if possible, forget theiif chains. 

Though his sense weakens, though his eyes grow dim. 
That rest, which comes to all, comes not to him. 

E’en at that hour, Caee, tyrant Care, forbids 
The dew of sleep to fall upon his lids ; 

From night to night she watches at his bed ; 

Now, as one mop’d, sits brooding o’er his head. 

Anon she starts, and, borne on raven’s wings, 

Croaks forth aloud — Sleep was not made for kings.” 
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I BOEN A. D. 1703 . — ^DIED A.D. 1764 . 

Robert Dodsley was born at Mansfield in Nottinghamshire in the 
year 1703. Although his father is said to have been master of the free- 
: sehool at Mansfield, yet neither the subject of our memoir, nor any 

i other members of the family appear to have entered life with prospects 

' beyond servitude. One was a servant, the other a gardener, and of 

Robert it is traditionally recorded in his native place, that having been 
^ entered apprentice to a stocking weaver, want and hardship compelled 

I him to run away, and become footman to a lady. It is however satis- 

I factorily ascertained that he was once footman to Mr Charles Dartineuf, 

f paymaster of the works, a gentleman who had made himself so illustri- 

ii ous for gluttony in general, and his achievements over ham-pies in par- 

[ ticular, as to attract the muse of Pope. In the same capacity, degrad- 

ing to an enlightened mind, and not easily occupied by such a person 
without a tinge of moral corruption, he entered the family of Miss Low- 
ther. That lady appears to have been gifted vdth the singular disposi- 
tion of perceiving good qualities even in a menial; she praised Dods- 
ley’s attempts at rhyme, showed them to her visitors, and encouraged 
him to publish a volume of fugitive pieces, by assisting in procuring a 
liberal subscription. This collection he modestly termed ‘ The Muse in 
Livery,’ and it was accompanied by an engraved frontispiece, emblem- 
atic of the mind attempting to escape from the ‘ misery, folly, and igno- 
rance’ to which the body is chained by poverty,— showing that he was 
not ashamed of what poverty had compelled him to accept, while he 
earnestly sought relief, and was not servile in his heart. His next at- 
tempt, ‘ The Toyshop,’ a theatrical satire, was written under the same 
circumstances, and is allowed to be a work of real genius, displaying an 
insight into character, which, if often possessed by the liveried portion 
of the community, might make the higher classes very uncomfortable. 
With the confidence of real talent, he was not afraid to court the most 
acute scrutiny to his new piece, and he accordingly wrote to Pope a 
letter full of modest doubts of his own claims to notice, requesting that 
great man to peruse the manuscript. Pope did peruse the manuscript, 
and in a letter dated February 5th, 1733, said in answer, “ I was very 
willing to read your piece, and do freely tell you, I like it, as far as my 
particular judgment goes. Whether it has action enough to please the 
stage, I doubt ; but the morality and satire ought to be relished by the 
reader. I will do more than you ask me, I will recommend it to Mr 
R ich. If he can join it to any play, with suitable representations, to 
make it an entertainment, I believe he will give you a benefit night; 
and I sincerely wish it may be turned any way to your advantage, or 
that I could show you my friendship in any instance.” The return for 
these two works must have been watched by Dodsley with a still more 
anxious eye than authors in general direct towards the public opinion 
in their works, — the profits were, if sufficient, to be used for the purpose 
of I'elieving him from servitude; and being found ample enough, he was 
enabled to fulfil his intention. 
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His shop in Pall Mall was opened in 1735, and the conversational 
genius of its owner, added to the friendly attention of Pope, soon filled 
it with illustrious visitors. Soon after being thus established, he pub- 
lished the well-known farce of ‘ The King and the Miller of Mansfield,’ 
which was performed in 1737, and did not fail in attracting the atten- 
tion naturally to be expected from the racy wit of the composition, and 
the real English humour of the incidents. In 1738 he produced ‘Sir 
John Cockle,’ intended as a sequel to the previous piece, but for the 
continuation he did not receive the same praise as for the first attempt, 
one exhibition on a field so narrow being probably sufficient to satisfy 
the public taste. In 1741 he brought on the stage ‘ The Blind Beggar 
of Bethnal-green,’ a piece which met with no greater success than its 
precursor. Dodsley has surprised literary men, by the earliness of his 
literary speculations, their success, and the respectability of the authors 
who resorted to him from the commencement. In 1737 he published 
Pope’s ‘ Second epistle of the second book of Horace in the following 
month he procured the copy-right and sole property of that author’s 
* Letters,’ so singularly forced upon the world, and afterwards of vols. 5 
and 6 of his works, and several detached pieces. Much about the same 
period, he ushered into the world, the works of Young and Akenside, 
and in the following year entered into speculations with long-establish- 
ed booksellers, for the works of authors of reputation. From Dodsley’s 
establishment issued the earliest complete work of Johnson's ‘ London,’ 
purchased by the rising publisher on a knowledge of its merits, after 
liaving been subjected to his notice through the instrumentality of Cave. 
It was disposed of by Johnson, then in great poverty, as the work of a 
friend “under very disadvantageous circumstances of fortune,” and 
Dodsley thinking it “ a creditable thing to be concerned in,” paid for 
it ten guineas. 

On the third of January, 1741, Dodsley commenced a periodical, en- 
titled ‘ The Public Register, or Weekly Magazine ;’ a species of Maga- 
zine, which, interfering to a certain extent with the ‘ Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine,’ caused for some time a slight jealousy between the respective pub- 
lishers. After the twenty-fourth number, it ceased, on the avowed 
ground of the publisher’s “additional expense in stamping it, and the 
ungenerous usage he met with from one of the proprietors of a certain 
monthly pamphlet^ who prevailed with most of the common newspa- 
pers not to advertise it.” A small poetical pantomime which excited 
little interest, called ‘ Rex et Pontifex,’ dropped from his pen in 1745. 
In the year following, he was a shareholder in another periodical, 
‘ The Museum, or the Literary and Historical Register ;’ and in 1748 he 
published ‘ The Preceptor,’ a periodical fed by such hands as Johnson, 
Walpole, and Akenside. If Dodsley was not the person who projected 
Johnson’s English Dictionary, he was at least the first publisher to lis- 
ten to the plan, and he paid much practical attention to its progress ; 
before the vast undertaking was completed, it was the fate of Dodsley, 
to be, like the author, deprived of a wife “ on w^hom his heart was fixed, 
and to whom every wish and desire turned.” In 1748 Dodsley col- 
lected some of his pieces into a volume with the humble title, ‘ Trifles 
and after the^ treaty which immediately ensued, he produced for the 
stage the ‘ Triumph of Peace,’ a masque. 

In 1750 he published anonymously the famous ‘ Economy of Human 
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Life.’ The deep oriental tinge of imagination, the solemn gravity of re- 
flection, and the lofty tone of feeling and morality which pervaded this 
remarkable work, could not fail to attract the public eye. Those who 
speculated on the subject gave the authorship to the earl of Chesterfield, 
on the theory, one must suppose, that that author had written all his 
previous wmrks in a totally opposite vein, for the purpose of more effectu- 
ally concealing his authorship of this outpouring of high feeling. Ches- 
terfield had a friendship for Dodsley ; and knowing the value of the sanc- 
tion of his name, did not contradict the report. The ‘ Economy of Hu- 
man Life’ has been republished in many varieties of shape ; but perhaps 
the best evidence of its reputation is to be found in the host of ghastly 
imitations which followed at its heels. He had intended, in 1 7 54, to have 
published a poem, to be comprised in three books, treating of agricul- 
ture, commerce, and arts. The first of these he attempted as an experi- 
ment under the name of ‘ Public Virtue but the poem was neither 
popular, nor admired by literary men. Johnson remarked, ‘‘ It was 
fine blank, (meaning to express his usual contempt for blank verse ;) 
however, this miserable poem did not sell, and my poor friend, Doddy, 
said. Public Virtue was not a thing to interest the age.”^ It is needless 
to say that the series was stopped. His next project was ‘ The World,’ 
of which he chose the appellation, and wrote one number, (32.) The 
year 1758 appears to have been one of considerable import to Dodsley. 
At that time we find him making a tour thro%h Scotland with Mr 
George Spence, one of his most early and intimate friends, in the pro- 
gress towards which they both visited the poet Shenstone. Within 
the same year appeared his ‘ Melpomene, or the Regions of Terror and 
Pity,’ an ode ; and the most striking, if not the best, of his theatrical 
productions, — the tragedy of ‘ Cleone.’ It is said that this piece suf- 
fered at its first appearance from the jealousy of Garrick, who could not 
brook the existence of a play in which there was not a character adapted 
to his talents. Within the same year, the ‘ Annual Register’ made its 
appearance. Few bibliopolical speculations have proved so profitable 
as this important work, nor have the public had reason to complain of 
their share of its advantages. It was, in short, eminently useful, and 
eminently successful ; and its utility and varied excellences being known 
to every one who reads, require no explanation. In 1760 Dodsley 
published another profitable work,^ — ‘ Select Fables of Esop and other 
Fabulists.’ Soon after this period he retired from the active part of his 
business on a considerable fortune, amassed by the most gratifying 
means through which man can gather wealth.; and his brother, James, 
a person of inferior talents, previously his partner, succeeded him. 

During his latter days he suffered much from the gout, of which dis- 
ease he died on a visit to his friend, Mr Spence, at Durham, on the 
25th day of September, 1764, in the sixty-first year of his age. He 
edited and published many works to which our limits have not permit- 
ted a reference, among which we ought not to forget his celebrated col- 
lection of ‘ Old Plays.’ 

' > Boswell, vol. iv. p. 18, 
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BORN A. D. 1697. — ^DIED A. D. 1764. 

William Hogarth, one of the most remarkable men, for the ori- 
ginality of bis genius and the peculiarity of its operation, whom it falls 
to the lot of these pages to commemorate, was born in London, on the 
10th day of November, 1697. His grandfather was a respectable yeo-^ 
man in Westmoreland, who had three sons, of whom the youngest, 
Hichard, father to the painter, received a tolerable classical education 
at St Bees, where he afterwards superintended a school. He followed 
the same occupation in Ship-court in the Old Bailey, — was occasionally 
employed in correcting the press, — and left no contemptible memorial 
of his classical attainments, in a Latin dictionary for the use of schools. 
He married in London, and the painter and his two sisters, Mary and 
Anne, are believe^d to have been his only progeny. It is worthy of 
notice, as conriectitd with the peculiar genius of the painter, that his 
junior uncle, who lived in the neighbourhood of Kendal, had acquired 
the fame of a hardy satirist and keen observer, not of human follies in 
general, but of acts which outraged the good old customs of the place, 
“ over the whole parish, nay, to the very bounds of the Westmoreland 
dialect;” and from the amusing description which has been handed 
down, of ^ Aid Hogart,’ his boisterous jests and quibbling songs, it may 
easily be imagined, that had a desire for knowledge prompted him to 
acquire information, or accident thrown him into less rustic society, the 
world might have gained another Persius or Butler. 

William Hogarth’s father was not possessed of sufficient wealth to 
give his son the education either of a scholar or an artist. “ My fa- 
ther’s pen,” he says, “ like that of many other authors, did not enable 
him to do more th® put me in the way of shifting for myself.” Pie 
thus characteristicffly continues account of his younger days : “ As 
I had naturally a good eye, and a fondness for drawing, shows of all 
sorts gave me uncommon pleasure when an infant ; and mimicry, com- 
mon to all children, was remarkable in me. An early access to a neigh- 
bouring painter drew my attention from play, and I was, at every pos- 
sible opportunity, employed in making drawings. I picked up an 
acquaintance of the same turn, and soon learned to draw the alphabet 
with great correctness. My exercises, when at school, were more re- 
markable for the ornaments which adorned them, than for the exercise 
itself In the former, I soon found that blockheads, with better memo- 
ries, could much surpass me ; but for the latter I was particularly dis- 
tinguished.” We have indeed few so illustrious or interesting spectacles 
of the most refined acuteness of the human intellect directing its whole 
power in one direction, and neglecting others, as may be found in a 
comparison of Hogarth’s plastic with his literary fame. The progress 
which he made at school may be simply illustrated by the fact, that he- 
could never make himself master of the science of spelling, The scrolls 
and mottos of his prints are full "of stable-boy blunders ; he dared not 
submit any^erary composition to the public without the revision of a 
friend; and his adversary Wilkes, speaking of the analysis of beauty, 



pictive powers, by being apprenticed, early in life, as an engraver on 
plate to a respectable goldsmith, of the name of Ellis Gamble, at “ the 
Golden Angel in Cranbourn-street, Leicester-fields.” We have evidence 
of his knowledge of taste, and of the rules of drawing, in specimens 
earlier than those in v/hich he displayed his discernment of character. 
Two cards for the shop of his employer, and one for an individual in 
the same profession, have been religiously preserved and re-engraved. 
These, when we hold in view the restricted nature of the work, exhibit 
a fund of varied and apt illustration, and of correct drawing. We find 
in them all that can be applied to use, of the theory of the waving line 
of beauty which be afterwards so elaborately illustrated, while in the 
lines and attitudes he has shown a disposition to imitate the manner of 
one of the best of early French engravers, Callot. If such was his 
intention, he quickly improvW upon his model. Sioine plates, which 
he soon afterwards executed for a work on Roman military punishments, 
are evidently after Callot’s method of grouping, while the figures have 
more variety and proportion ; but, in a small plate executed for his own 
card as an engraver, which bears date, April |720, the beauty of the 
arrangement in the tiny parts, and the easy few of the drapery and 
attitudes of two symbolical figures, so far excel Callot in purity of taste, 
that the resemblance ceases. Nichols tells us that an accident first drew 
his latent powers into their natural channel. He had taken an excur- 
sion with some companions to Highgate, one hot sunny evening, and 
entered a public house, where some people were quarrelling. One of 
the disputants lacerated the face of another with a blow from a quart- 
pot. The bloody face, the agonized attitude of the sufferer, and per- 
haps the emotions depicted on the features of the perpetrator and his 
companions, struck the comic feeling of the artist so forcibly, that 
he snatched out his pencil, and committed the incident to paper on 
the spot, with caricature portraits of all the persons engaged. But 
perhaps the earliest specimen of his attempts at character which has 
survived, is a rude outline sketch of one of the scenes in ‘ Pope’s 
Rape of the Lock,’ said to have been an impression from a scratching 
on the lid of a gold snuff-box. This production is so meagre, and so 
negligently executed, that it is only on being informed of the name of 
the artist, that, with the assistance perhaps of a slight tinge of fancy, 
we are enabled to detect his characteristics ; yet so much do collectors 
prefer the possession of what another cannot procure to the best works 
ol' art, that while the paintings of the ^ Flarlot’s Progress’ sold at fourteen 
guineas each, and from one to two guineas were frequently the prices 
of the best impressions of his best plates, the single ihipression from 
the snuff-box was purchased at Mr Gulstone’s sale, in 1786, for £S3. 
We bestow disproportionate space on the description of the early pro- 
ductions of the great artist, because they are comparatively unknown, 
and bis more mature works are so generally circulated, so well appre- 
ciated, and so voluminously illustrated, that an 'ei|iial atte^ion to them 
would be but a faint addition to the abundance of knovifedge on the 
subject, which most general readers possess. He gladly left his situa- 
V."'. ■■ ■ 2 K 
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tion with the goldsmith, and established himself as an engraver, in which 
capacity his eftbrts were for a considerable period limited to engraving 
shop cards, coats of arms, and illustrations of obscure boohs. He ap- 
pears, during this period, to have lived an obscure and laborious life ; 
“ by engraving,” he says, “ until I was near thirty, I cmdcl do little 
more than mamtain myself; but, even then, I was a punctual pay- 
master,’.'’ 

About the year 1'728 he appears to have aimed at the higher branch 
of the art, by commencing to paint portraits, and small family conver- 
sation pieces. He was no flatterer of the human countenance, yet, iu 
his obscurer years, several, who probably grudged the prices of fashion- 
able artfsts, saw inducement in his talent, when added to economy, 
sufficient to make them become his employers. In the capacity of a 
portrait painter, an anecdote of the artist has been preserved, exceed- 
ingly characteristic of hte desire to sport with human follies and frailties. 
A peer, whose ugliness exceeded that generally, allotted to humanit}^ 
sat to Hogarth.for his picture. The painter could not resist the happy 
opportunity of demoting a liidedus likeness of an hereditary legislator. 
The peer, actuat^ by feelinga somewhat different from those of the 
artist, showed considerable reluctance to receive the portrait and pay 
the price. Hogarth sent him the following note : — “ Mr Hogarth s 

dutiful respects to Lord ; finding that he does not mean to have 

the picture which was drawn for him, is informed again of Mr H.’s 
necessity for the money ; if, therefore, his lordship does not send for it 
in three days, it will be disposed of, with the addition of a tail, and 
some other little appendages, to Mr Hare, the famous wild-beast man ; 
Mr H. having given that gentleman a conditional promise of it for an 
exhibition-picture, on his lordship’s refusal.” The picture was sent for 
and burnt. While on the subject of portrait-painting, we may here 
make a remark on a matter of much dispute, regarding the gfenius of 
Hogarth. It has been asserted by some, that he never depicted a 
female face of raei||al beauty ; .while others have doubjted whether he 
could have guided his pencil to the delineation of a really pleasing 
female face. In his pictures of life and character the point admits of 
much dispute : the features of the bride, in the first picture of ‘Mai’riage 
a la Mode,’ have certainly all that could be wished of the air of a high- 
bred beauty ; and, in an illustration of the ‘ Beggar’s Opera,’ he has given 
us the picture of an exceedingly pleasing and pretty girl. In these 
instances the ideal perfection of classic sculpture was neither requisite 
nor natural ; but it must be allowed, that, in his female forms in gene- 
ral, deformity is more frequent and more strikingly interesting than 
beauty. There is, however, one female head and bust, which, in form 
of feature, in the reflection of a soul within, nay, even in the attitude 
and the adjustment of the head-dress, appears to have approached all 
that can be imagined of the most exquisite female beauty. It is un- 
known whether this is a portrait or a study ; most probably the former. 
The features have all the marks of individuality ; had these been the 
marks of low passion, of folly, or of meanness, their peculiarities would 
have been no reason fo? supposing the portrait, not to have been a design 
by Hogarth^ut th,e:f the marks of individual graces and beauties. 
Hogarth’s s^ant, Bell Ives, was aware of the excellence of this picture; 
showing it to Garrick, he exclaimed, There, sir 1 there’s a picture 1 
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They say my master can’t paint a portrait, and docs not know what 
true beauty is : there is a head that, I think, must confound and put all 
his enemies to the blush.” Nor in the male portraits which have sur- 
vived do we find much propensity to caricature, or a wilful blindness 
to outward dignity of form or expression denoting good or high mental 
principle. His portraits, he says, “by some were said to be nature 
itself, by others most execrable and he tefers to the full length por- 
trait of Captain Thomas Coram, painted for the Foundling Hospital, as 
a proof of the injustice of his traducers. This represents the living 
figure of an easy, excellent old gentleman, with a hale body, an excel- 
lent heart, and a strong head. The portraits of Archbishop Herring, 
and of Gibbs the architect, may be adduced as”specimens of the mental 
dignify which he could produce when he willed it. 

The earliest of his works now known, in which he attempted a com- 
plicated arrangement of figures, is in the Wanstead Assembly, after- 
wards used as an illustration to the ‘ Analysis of Beauty.’ The period 
of life at which he painted this picture is unknown. It is impossible to 
nustake in it the master-hand, although it is comparatively uninterest- 
ing : little is represented but a complication of vulgarity and clumsiness, 
of awkwardness varied and contrasted almost without end. There is 
more ingenuity in displaying grotesqueness than genius, and wo look 
in vain for the moral ‘ satire of ‘ Marriage a la Mode,’ or the revolting 
horrors of ‘ Gin-lane.’ 1 ; J 

In 1730 Hogarth married Jane, the only daughter of Sir James 
Thornhill, sergeant painter, and history painter to King George I.‘ — a 
lady, who, if we may judge from a portrait by her husband, must have 
possessed considerable attractions. The young artist, low born, little 
distinguished in his profession, illiterate, and totally destitute of any 
courtly ingredients- in his manners, it is very natural to suppose would 
not have appeared a fitting son-in-law in the eyes of Sir James, and the 
marriage was clandestine. About a year after his marriage he had just 
finished the pictures of the ‘Harlot’s Progress,’ and was advised by Lady 
Thornhill to have some of the scenes placed before Sir James. Mrs 
Hogarth placed the pictures in his dining-room, and when she satisfied 
the inquiries of the astonished sergeant painter as to the hand whence 
they had sprung, he remarked, “ Very well ; the man who can furnish 
representations '^like these, can also maintain a wife without a portion.” 
In this inimitable series of pictures, and in the ‘ Rake’s Progress,’ which 
speedily followed, it had been the intention of the artist to present the 
world with painted dramas, — with series of pictures in which the mind 
saw so much connection, that it could dovetail the whole into narratives, 
more living than the pen could be made to depict. We need not say 
how well he accomplished his object. From the moment when they 
appeared before the world to the present day, the most critical eyes 
have been employed in examining, and the most elegant pens in analyz- 
ing, the endless varieties of these complicated productions of the human 
intellect ; nor does it seem they could ever cease, like the nature from 
which they are derived, to pour forth new matter for the critic or the 
moralist. The conventional attributes of plates may become 
strange and unnatural with tiie improvanaeots ^i^^eneraeies of time, 

‘ Niclu)ls says she was only eighteen at the period of her marriage; Dallaway, in a 
note to Walpole’s Anecdotes, says she was twenty-one. Vol. iv, p. Mo, 
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and indeed many of them are already antiquated. The swords, tiic 
ponderous wigs, the extended petticoats, nay, the villanous assembly 
congregated in the chambers of the spendthrift, in the second plate, and 
the roaring debauchery exhibited in the third of the ‘ Rake’s Progress,’ 
are things unseen and almost forgotten in the nineteenth century ; but 
the swaggering, consequential brutality of the jailor, the silly strut of 
the fop, the maudlin leer of the exhausted and decrepit drunkard, the 
furious contortions of the ruined gambler, and the ghastly horrors and 
imbecilities of the madhouse, will tell truths of the human heart to ages 
yet unborn. Their effect cannot change so long as mankind remain 
the same ; and had tliey been painted in ancient Babylon or Rome, 
with the corresponding costume and manners, they could not have lost 
many of their attractions for the present age. The remarks of Mr 
Gilpen on one of these pictures — the ‘Rake’s Levee’ — affords a good 
comment on the method of Hogarth’s genius, and the sacrifices he made 
to give it freedom ; — “ The compositmi seems to be entirely subservient 
to the expression. It appears as if Hogarth had sketched, in his memo- 
randum book, all the charketers which he has here introduced ; but was 
at a loss how to group them ; and chose rather to introduce them in 
detached figures, as hd had sketched them, than to lose any part of the 
expression by combining them. The liffht is very ill distributed ; it is 
spread indiscriminately over the print, and destroys the whole. We 
have no instance of grace in any of the figures.” These remarks, con- 
sidered in the light of objections, spring from the technical feelings of 
the amateur, and we require to be told of their existence, and to search 
for them in the pictures, before we are aware of their existence. In 
the pictures of the ‘ Levee,’ the ‘ Gambling House,’ or the ‘ Asylum,’ we 
feel scarcely more inclined to search for grouping and light, than if the 
actual scenes were presented before us. The artist had narrative and the 
display of character in view, and he has not altered the position of a 
limb, or darkened a feature, where, for the sake of effect, he might have 
deviated, in the most minute proportion, from the truth of the character. 
His earlier and less distinguished works show him to have been an 
excellent master of grouping andiight. When we add to the pictures 
we have just been alluding to, the ‘Marriage a la Mode,’ the ‘ Four Stages 
of Cruelty,’ ‘ Beer Street,’ and ‘ Gin Lane,’ and the ‘ Idle and Industrious 
Apprentice’ — we have before us a set of sermons against vice, and satires 
on folly, which the world scarcely elsewhere equals. To weak minds 
the view of vice is generally either shocking or depraving, while it is 
well it should be known that it may be avoided: the artist seems to 
have glutted in its horrors, that he might represent it almost living, for 
the avoidance of others. “ Hogarth,” says Horace Walpole, “ resembles 
Butler, but his subjects are more universal, and, amidst all his pleasan- 
try, he observes the true end of comedy — reformation ; there is always 
a moral in his pictures. Sometimes he rose to tragedy, not in the 
catastrophe of kings and heroes, but in marking how vice conducts, 
insensibly and incidentally, to misery and shame. He warns against 
encouraging cruelty and idleness in young minds, and discerns how the 
different vices of the great and the vulgar lead, by various paths, to the 
same unhappiness. The fine lady in ‘ Marriage a la Mode,’ and Tom 

Nero, in the ^Four Stages of Cruelty,’ terminate their story in blood 

she occdsions the murder of her husband, he assassinates his mistress.” 
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Soon after his marriage, Hogarth lived at South Lambeth, and con- 
tributed to the ornaments of the gardens of Vauxhall, for which he 
painted the well-known ‘ Four parts of the Day.' 'The prints of his 
‘ Harlot’s Progress’ introduced him speedily to the highest notice in the 
land, and the events of the series were made popular by dramatic per- 
formances. It is singular that a man whose eyes were so universally 
open to the follies of his race, should have indulged in one of the most 
despicable foibles of mankind — national pr(yudice. But he never at- 
tempted by reflection to curb the natural rough outlines of his temper ; 
in society he was frequently rude, vulgar, overbearing, and disagree- 
able; and an incident which happened at this period of his life, a&rds 
a specimen of how luxuriantly he allowed his prejudices and narrow 
views to grow. In 1747, he made an excursion to France, for the pur- 
pose of seeing and ridiculing the inferiority of that country to his native 
land. Whenever he met an object which in the slightest degree at- 
tracted his tenacious attention to the ludicrous, he invariably visited it 
with a torrent of English abuse. Towards the termination of his jour- 
ney he sat down and commenced the sketching of the gate of Calais, 
from which he prepared the curious caricature termed ‘Roast Beef at 
the Gate of Calais.’ His labours were interrupted by a sentinel, who 
seized him as a person most audaciously acting as a spy. On being 
brought before the commandant, he was courteously informed, that, 
had not the articles of the peace of Aix lat Chapelle been concluded, 
he should have been strung up to the rampart. . An "examination of his 
sketch-book showing his designs not to be of a political nature, he was 
permitted to depart in the company of two guards, who attended him 
on board, and did not leave him until he had proceeded three miles 
from the shore, when they spun him round on the deck, and left him 
to meditate on the inferiority of the French nation. He could never 
patiently permit the circumstances of his journey to be alluded to in 
his presence. 

In the year 1745, Hogarth, conceiving that his prints were sufficiently 
numerous for the purpose, formed them into a handsome volume, and 
engraved his own portrait for the frontispiece. On the corner of this 
celebrated portrait was a palette with a waving line, inscribed ‘ The 
Line of Beauty.’ The meaning of the artist in this representation 
created considerable discussion, and the disputes which originated on 
the matter prompted him to a literary explanation of his favourite curve. 
In 1753 he published the well-known ‘Analysis of Beauty, written 
with a view of fixing the fluctuating ideas of Taste.’ Few men adopt 
a metaphysical theory without arguments in its support, founded on 
observation of nature; hence, the acuteness of Hogarth enabled him, 
while supporting his very limited theory, to make many original ob- 
servations on the origin of taste, which, with the general fate of such 
discoveries, have found their way into the works of Aore enlarged and 
compact theorists, while their original source is neglected. Flis theories 
arc laid down with uncompromising boldness; for bis success iu one 
branch of genius had not taught him humility iii others. There were 
few things, indeed, which entered his- imagination as being worthy of 
achievement, for which he did not concseiye himself capable ; and the 
surest way to gain his favour, was by, flattering him on the perform- 
ances which the world considered he 'had ill-achieved. “ A word in 
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fevour of Sigismunda,” says Nichols with the simplicity of a zealous 
virtuoso, might have commanded a proof print, or forced an original 
sketch out of our artist’s hands. The furnisher of this remark owes 
one of his scarcest performances to the success of a compliment which 
might have stuck even in Sir Godfrey Knellei*’s throak” Some one 
had compared a performer to Handel, and Hogarth sneered at the idea; 

** but, Mr Hogarth,” continued the retailer of the opinion, “he said 
you were equal to Vandyke.” “ Ay, there he was right eppugh,” re- 
plied the artist, “and, by God, so I know that I am; give me my own 
subject and time.” In pursuance of a similar boast, he painted ‘ A 
Conversation Scene, after the manner of Vandyke,’ of which aU that 
need be said is, that he has assembled an unpleasing group of ill- 
dressed and disagreeable looking people. His ‘ Pool of Bethesda,’ and 
his ‘ Illustrations of Milton,’ with their hideous angels and grotesque 
fiends, remain curious illustrations of his appreciation of his own powepf ; 
but his performance most unfortunate for his own peace of mind, was 
the renowned picture of Sigisraunda, designed to rival the' representation 
by Corregiq of the same subject, purchased at Sir Luke Schaub’s sale, 
in 1758, for" above £400. ifhe person for whom the picture was 
painted refused to receive it; and Plogarth, burning with wrath, re- 
solved it should never be sold under £500. It is questionable whether 
the rolling vituperations of Walpole are a true, estimate of the merits 
of this performance ; but it is certainly a most unpleasing picture, and 
a circumstance, afterwards removed by the artist, must have added to 
its offensiveness when the critique was written — the fingers were bloody. 
The fate of this production elicited from the artist some verses, of no 
peculiar merit; but it was finally a subject of deep harassment. When, 
in 1762, he published his print of ‘The Times,’ Wilkes answered the satire 
in the North Britain, ' Hogarth caricatured Wilkes in return ; Churchill 
came forward to the assistance of the writer, and Hogarth stamped him 
with the die of ridicule, in the picture of a ‘ Russian Bear with a pot of 
Porter.’ The chief handle of attack to the' penmen was the i||pture of 
Sigismunda. Mrs Hogarth ^displayed some animosity’ towards those 
who haS. underrated the picture,* 'cmd it had been whispered that she 
was herself' the model from which rit had been taken. If this was the 
case, the feelings of the artist and his consort cannot have beCn allayed 
by the remark of Wilkes, that, /^.If the figure’ had a resembfanoe of 
anything ever on -earth, or had the least pretence to mealing or 
expression,.- it was what he had seen, or perhaps made, in real life, 
his own wife in an agony of passion; but of what passion no con- 
noisseur could guess.” The feelings of irritation and wounded pride 
occasioned by this controversy, imbittered the latter days of the great 
artist’s life. In 1762 he complmned of an inward pain, which speedily 
increased to an incurable disorder, during which, in expectation of the 
speedy approach of death, he employed himself in diligently retouching 
his plates. The last performance of his unrivalled pencil possesses a 
cui’ious and melancholy interest. “ My next undertaking,’’ he observed 
to a party of persons who were enjoying themselves convivially in his 
presence, “shall be the end' of,. ||l|t|sings.” “If that is the case,” ob- 
served a friend, “ your busir^ Will be finished ; for there will be an 'V 
end of the painter.” “ There will be so,” answered the artist ; “ and 
thereforl^ -the sooner my work is done the better.” He foil busily to 
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work, and laboured with an energy which showed a fear that he might 
not live to complete his plan. He gathered together in this allegory, 
with his usual ingenuity, almost all the figures which could aptly be 
used as types of ruin : “ a broken bottle— an old broom worn to the 
stump — the butt-end of an old musket— a cracked bell — bow unstrung 
— a crown tumbled in pieces — towers in ruin — -the sign-post of a tavern, 
called the World’s-end, tumbling — -the moon in her wane — the map of 
the globe burning — a gibbet falling, the body gone, and the chain 
which held it dropping down — Phoebus and his horse dead in the clouds 
— a vessel wrecked — Time, with his hour-glass and scythe broken, a 
tobacco-pipe in his mouth, the last whiiF of smoke going out — a play- 
book opened, with exeunt omnes stamped in the corner— an empty 
purse — and a statute of bankruptcy taken out against Nature.” When 
he had looked over the dreary assemblage, he observed one omission ; 
“ Nothing remains but this,” he said, taking the pencil and hastily dash- 
ing off the likeness of a broken palette; “ finis !” he exclaimed, “the deed 
is done — all is over I” On the 25th of October, 1764, about a month 
after the above incident, he was conveyed from Chiswick to Leicester 
fields, in a state of cheerfulness, but great debility. He had received 
a letter from his friend Dr Franklin, to which he had draAvn up a rough 
draught of an answer ; but on retiring to bed, his disorder attacked 
him with unusual violence, and in two hours he expired. Among his 
friends and relatives he left behind him a very high character for the 
practice of the domestic virtues. _ ' 


BORN A. D. 1690. — DIED A, D. 1762. 

This highly-gifted lady was the eldest daughter of Evelyn, earl of 
Kingston. She was born at Thoresby, in Nottinghamshire, about the 
year 169tf. Her education Avas of a more masculine kind than usually 
fell to the lot of young ladies of her time. She was placed under the 
same preceptors as her brother. Viscount NcAvark, and made distin- 
guished proficiency under their tuition in the classical and modern 
languages. Among her earliest compositions Avas a translation of the 
Enchiridion of Epictetus, which is noticed by Bishop Burnet in terms 
of high praise. 

In 1712' she married EdAvard Wortley Montague, eldest son of the 
Honourable Sidney Montague. This union was not an auspicious one. 
The husband Avas a man^of infeHor parts, and of a cold suspicious tem- 
per ; Lady Mary Avas quick, lively, and penetrating, — ;high}y susceptible 
in her attachments, and at times perhaps a little indiscreet in her man- 
ner of evincing them, Mr Wortley had a seat in parlii^ent, and, upon 
the accession of George L, became a confidential supporter of the ad- 
ministration. In 1716 he Avas appointed ambassador to the Porte, and 
set out, in the month of August, for Constantinople. His wife accom- 
panied him ; and, during her stay in AA'rote those admirable 

■ d animated letters by Avhich she is’ soSgenerally known, and Avhich 
ntributed more than all preceding pn^Sedtions in the English lan- 
guage to familiarize the public with Turkish manners. The correspond- 
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ents to whom chiefly at this period she commimicated the result of 
her foreign observations were her sister the countess of Mar, Fenton’s 
‘ Seraphic Rich,’ Mrs Thistlethwaite, and Pope. These letters were 
afterwards collected and transcribed by herself with a view to publica- 
tion. They were first surreptitiously printed by Beckett, in three vols. 
12mo., in 1763. Lady Mary’s descriptions are lively and faithful ; her 
remarks exceedingly acute ; and the whole style of her letters fascinating 
in the highest degree. Her husband also mingled the pursuits of liter- 
ature with his diplomatical employments, and collected some valuable 
manuscripts while in the east. In 1718 Mr Wortley \vas recalled. 
Lady Mary returned with him to England, and, in order to enjoy the 
society of Pope, fixed her residence at Twickenham. 

Pope had corresponded closely with Lady Mary during her residence 
abroad, and her ladyship’s letters to the poet are written in a strain of 
high friendship and respect. Their friendship, however, it would ap- 
pear, could not stand the test of familiarity. At first on Lady Mary’s 
settlement at Twickenham, Pope was in ecstasies, and wrote and said 
a thousand foolish things to her and about her. He got her ladyship 
to sit for her portcaifto Sir Godfrey Kndler. During the progress of 
the picture he thus writes Lady Mary “ Indeed, dear Madam, it is 
not possible to tell you whether you give me, every day I see you, 
more pleasure, or more respect ; and, upon my word, whenever I see 
you, after a day or two’s absence, it is in just such view as that you 
yesterday had of your own writings. I find you still better than I 
could imagine, and think I was partial before to your prejudice. The 
picture dwells really at my heart, and I have made a perfect passion of 
preferring your present face to your past. I know, and thoroughly 
esteem yourself of this year ; I know no more of Lady Mary Pierre- 
pont, than to admire at what I have heard of her, or be pleased with 
some fragments of hers, as am with Sappho’s. But now, 1 cannot 
say what I would say of you now. Only still give me cause to say 
you are good to me, and allow me as much of your person as- Sir God- 
frey can help me to. Upon. conferring with him yesterday, I find he 
thinks it absolutely necessary to flraw your face first, which, he says, 
can never Re set right on your figure, if the drapery and posture be 
finished before. To give you as little trouble as possible, he purposes 
tb ^raw your face with ertCyous, and finish it up, at your own house, in 
a morning, from whence he will transfer it to clnvass, so that you need 
not go to sit at his house. This, I must observe, is a manner they sel- 
dom draw any but crowned heads; and I observe it with a secret pride 
and pleasure. Be so kind as to tell me if you care he should do this 
to-morrow at twelve. Though if I am but assured from you of the thing, 
let the manner and time be what you best like ; let every decorum you 
please be observed. I should be very unworthy of any favour from 
your hands, if I desired any at the expense of your quiet and conve- 
niency in any degree.” When the artist had completed his task. 
Pope was enraptured, and presented Lady Mary with the following 
couplets; — 

“ The playful smiles arhund the dimpled mouth, 

■ t j That happy air of majesty and truth, '“'"f 

.'is. So would I draw, (but oh 1 ’tis vain to try ; 

My marrow genius does the power deny.) 



Mr Dallaway’s account of the origin and progress of the misunder- 
standing betwixt the two friends, fails, we think, to account entirely 
for the rupture. Upon the accession of George II. the countess of 
Bristol and her son Lord Hervey possessed great influence in the new 
court, and were the favourites of Q,ueen Caroline. The political sen- 
timents of Lady Mary were conformable with those of Sir Robert 
Walpole and his administration, and she was much connected with the 
courtiers of that day. With Lord Hervey she seems to have formed 
an alliance of genius, as well as politics ; and as both were poets, they 
were in habits of literary communication, and sometimes assisted each 
other in joint compositions. Pope, who had been the original promoter 
of Lady Mary’s residence at Twickenham, now became jealous of her 
partiality to the Hervej's, and insinuated many severe criticisms against 
verses which were admired at court. He had now mixed politics with 
his poetry, and was so firmly attached to Bolingbroke and Swift, that 
he held the whigs in a detestation which ho was careless to conceal. 
There was still a common friend, Lady Oxford, at whose house they 
frequently met, but rarely without opening their batteries of repartee, 
and that with so many personalities, that Pope’s petulance, ' willing to 
wound, and yet afraid to strike,’ sought to discharge itself by abrupt 
departure from the company. Seeming reconciliation soon followed out 
of respect 4o Lord and Lady Oxford; but the wound was rankling 
his heart. Lady Mary had long since omitted to consult him upon 
new poetical production ; and when he had.been formerly very 
proposing emendations, would say, ‘ Come, no touching Pope ; for what 
is good the world will give to you, and leave the bad for me!’ and she 
Was well aware that he disingenuously encouraged that idea. She had 
found, too, another inconvenience in these communications, which was, 
that many poems were indiscriminately imputed to Pope, his confeder- 
ates, and to herself. Swift, on one of these occasions, sent her ‘ the 
Capon’s Tale,’ published in Sheridan’s edition of his works, and 
eluding there, — , . 


“ In the original copy now before the editor, four more very abomi- 
nable lines are added- The apparent cause of that dissension, which 
was aggravated into implacability, were satires in the form of a pastoral, 
entitled, ‘ Towm Eclogues.’ They were certainly some of the earliest 
of Lady Mary’s poetical essays, and it is proved by the following ex- 
tract from one of Pope’s letters, address^ to her at Constantinople, 
that they had been written previously to th© year 1717, when she left 

■ ngland ; ‘ The letters of gold, and .the • curious illuminating of 
nnets, was not a greater token of respect than what I have paid to 
your eclogues ; they lie inclosed in a monument of Turkey, written in 
my fairest hand ; the gilded leaves are opened with no less veneration 

■y. , "2 . 1. ■'■■■■■ ■ ■ . . 
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than the pages of the Sibyls ; like them, locked up and concealed from 
all profane eyes, none but ray own have beheld these sacred remains of 
yourself, and I should think it as great a wickedness to divulge them, 
as to scatter abroad the ashes of my ancestors.’ 

“ After her return, the veil of secrecy was removed, and they were 
communicated to a*favoured few. Both Pope and Gay suggested many 
additions and alterations, which were certainly not adopted by Lady 
Mary ; and as copies, including their corrections, have been found among 
the papers of these poets, their editors have attributed three out of six 
to them. ‘ The Basset Table,’ and the ‘ Drawing-Room,’ are given to 
Pope, and the ‘ Toilet,’ to Gay. It is, therefore, singular, that Pope 
should himself be subject to his own satire on Philips, and 

‘ The Bard whom pilfered pastorals renown.* 

“ The Town Eclogues contained that kind, of general satire which 
rendered them universally popular, and as the sagacity of every reader 
was prompted to discover whom he thought the persons characterized, 
the manuscript was multiplied by many hands, and was in a short time 
committed to the press by the all-grasping Gurl. Characters thus ap- 
propriated soon became well-known ; Pope and his friends were willing 
to share the poetical fame, but averse from encountering any of the re- 
sentment which satire upon powei'ful courtiers necessarily excites, He 
endeavoured to negotiate with the piratical bookseller, and used threats, 
which ended in no less than Curl’s publishing the whole in his name. 
Irritated by Pope’s ceaseless petulance, and disgusted by his subterfuge, 
Lady Mary now retired totally from his society, and certainly did not 
abstain from sarcastic observations, which were always repeated to him. 
One told him of an epigram, — 

‘ Sure Pope and Orpheus were alike inspired, 

The blocks and beasts flocked round them and admired j* 

and another, how Lady Mary had observed, that ‘ some called Pope, 
little Nightingale-F-all sound, and no sense,’ ” We think Mr Dallaway 
has borne rather hard on Pope in this explanation; and the reader will 
do well to receive it as the statement of the lady’s professed apologist. 

Lady Mary remained in England till the year 1739, when finding 
her health declining she formed the resolution of returning to the con- 
tinent. She at first settled herself on the shores of Lake Isco, in the 
Venetian territory, where she led a truly rural life, superintending her 
garden and orchard, and entering into the domestic economy of her 
establishment with great zeal ; at the same time exchanging visits with 
the neighbouring nobility, and keeping up her acquaintance with Eng- 
lish literature through the medium of her daughter, the countess of 
Bute, who supplied her with the new publications. Under date, Louvere, 
19th June 1751, we find her thus writing to the countess ; — “ The 
people, I see here, make no more impression on my mind than the fig- 
ures in the tapestry ; while they are directly before my eyes, I know 
one is clothed in blue, and another in red ; but out of sight, they arc 
so entirely out of memory, I hardly remember whether they are tall or 
short. I sometimes call myself to account for this insensibility, whie^S^^ 
has something pf ingratitude in it, this little town thinking themselves' 
(highly honoured and obliged by my residence ; they intended me an 
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extraordinary mark of it, having determined to set up my statue in the 
most conspicuous place : the marble was bespoke, and the sculptor bar- 
gained with, before I knew any thing of the matter; and it would have 
been erected without my knowledge, if it had not been necessary for 
him to see me to take the resemblance, I thanked them very much 
for the intention ; but utterly refused complying with it, fearing it Would 
be reported, (at least in England,) that I had set up my own statue. 

They were so obstinate in the design, I was forced to tell them my re- 
ligion would not permit it. I seriously believe it would have been 
worshipped, when I was forgotten, under the name of some saint or 
other, since I was to have been represented with a book in my hand, 
which would have passed for a proof of canonization. This compli- 
ment was certainly founded on reasons not unlike those that first famed 
goddesses, I mean being useful to them, in which I am second to Ceres. 

If it be true she taught the art of sowing wheat, it is certain I have 
learned them to make bread, in which they continued in the same ig- 
norance Misson complains of, (as you may see in his letter from Pa- 
dua.) 1 have introduced French rolls, custards, minced pies, and plumb- 
pudding, which they are very fond of. ’Tis impossible to bring them 
to conform to syllabub, which is so unnatural a mixture in their eyes, 
they are even shocked to see me eat it : but I expect immortality from 
the science of butter-making, in which they ar^ become so skilful from 
my instructions.” Again she writes from the same place, under date 
the 10th of June, 1753 ; — I have been these six weeks, and still am, 
at my dairy-house, which joins to my garden. I believe I have already 
told you it is a long mile from the castle, which is situate in the midst 
of a very large village, once a considerable town, part of the walls still 
remaining, and has not vacant ground enough about it to make a gar- 
den, which is my greatest amusement, it being now troublesome to 
walk, or even go in the chaise till the evening. I have fitted up in 
this farm-house a room for myself, that is to say, strewed the floor with • 
rushes, covered the chimney with moss and branches, and adorned the 
room with basons of earthen ware (which is made here to great perfec- 
tion,) filled with flowers, and put in some straw chairs, and a couch bed, 
which is my whole furniture. This spot of ground is so beautiful, I am 
afraid you will scarce credit the description, which, however, I can as- 
sure you, shall be very literal, without any embellishment from imagi- 
nation. It is on a bank, forming a kind of peninsula, raised from the 
river Oglio fifty feet, to which you may descend by easy stairs cut in 
the turf, and either take the air on the river, which is as large as the 
TJiames at Richmond, or by walking an avenue two hundred yards on i 

the side of it, you find a wood of a hundred acres, which was all ready 
cut into walks and ridings when I took it. I have only added fifteen 
bowers in different views, with seats of turf. They were easily made, 
here being a large quantity of underwood, and a great number of wild 
vines, which twist to the top of the highest trees, and from which they 
make a very good sort of wine they call brusco. I am now writing to ; 

you in one of these arbours, which is so thick shaded, the sun is not 
^troublesome, even at noon. Another is on the side of the river, where 
% have made a camp kitchen, that I may take the fish, dress, and eat it ? 

immediately, and at the same time see the barks, which ascend or de- j 

scend every day to or from Mantua, Guastalla, or Ponte de Vie, all I 
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coiisiclerable towns. This little wood is carpetted in their succeeding 
seasons, with violets and strawberries, inhabited by a nation of night- 
ingales, and filled with game of all kinds, excepting deer and wild boar, 
the first being unknown here, and it not being large enough for the 
other. My garden was a plain vineyard when it came into my hands 
not two years ago, and it is, with a small expense, turned into a garden 
that (apart from the advantage of the climate) I like better than that of 
Kensington. The Italian vineyards are not planted like those in France, 
but in clumps, fastened to trees planted in equal ranks, (commonly fruit 
trees,) and continued in festoons from one to another, which I have 
turned into covered galleries of shade, that I can walk in the heat with- 
out being incommoded by it. I have made a dining-room of verdure 
capable of holding a table of twenty covers; the whole ground is three 
hundred and seventeen feet in length, and two hundred in breadth. You 
see it is far from large ; but so prettily disposed, though I say it, that 
I never saw a more agreeable rustic garden, abounding with all sorts of 
fruit, and producing a variety of wines. I would send you a pipe if I 
did not fear the customs would make you pay too dear for it. I believe 
my description gives you but an imperfect idea of my garden. Per- 
haps r shall succeed better in describing my manner of life, which is 
as regular as that of any monastery. I generally rise at six, and as 
soon as I have breakfasted, put myself at the head of my needle-women, 
and work w'ith them till nine. I then inspect my dairy, and take a turn 
among my poultry, which is a very large inquiry. I have at present 
two hundred chickens, besides turkeys, geese, ducks, and peacocks. All 
things have hitherto prospered under my care ; my bees and silk-worms 
are doubled, and I am told that, without accidents, my capital will be 
so in two years’ time. At eleven o’clock I retire to my books ; I dare 
not indulge m3'-self in that pleasure above an hour. At twelve I con- 
stantly dine, and sleep after dinner till about three. I then send for 
some of my old priests, and either play at piquet or whist, till ’tis cool 
enough to go out. One evening I walk in my wood, where I often sup, 
take the air on horseback the next, and go on the water the third. The 
fishery of tliis part of the river belongs to me ; and my fisherman’s lit- 
tle boat — to which I have a green lute-string awning — serves me for a 
barge. He and his son are my rowers without any expense, he being 
very well paid by the profit of the fish, which I give him on condition 
of having every day one dish for my table. Here is plenty of every 
sort of fresh water fish, excepting salmon ; but we have a large trout so 
like it, that I, who have almost forgot the taste, do not distinguisli it. 
We are both placed properly in regard to our different times of life: 
you amidst the fair, the gallant, and the gay ; I, in a retreat, where I 
enjoy every amusement that solitude can afford. I confess I sometimes 
Avish for a little conversation; but I reflect that the commerce of the 
world gives more uneasiness than pleasure, and quiet is all the hope that 
can reasonably be indulged at my age.” These extracts are alike cred- 
itable to her ladyship’s head and heart. They prove that she liad pre- 
served the freshness of her feelings throughout a life spent, from early 
years, in circles by no means favourable to simple tastes and unsophis- 
ticated habits. 

We give one other extract from her correspondence, as a specimen 
or the justness of her criticism, and the acuteness of her political views. 
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Writing to her daughter, she says of Lord Bolingbroke’s works, they i 

furnish ‘‘ a glaring proof how far vanity can blind a man, and how easy I 

it is to varnish over to one’s self the most criminal conduct. He de- 
clares he always loved his country, though he confesses he endeavoured 
to betray her to popery and slavery ; and loved his friends, though he 
abandoned them in distress, with all the blackest circnrastances of 
treachery. His account of the peace of Utrecht is almost equally un- 
fair or partial; I shall allow that, perhaps, the views of the whigs, at 
that time, were too vast, and the nation, dazzled by military glory, had 
hopes too sanguine ; but surely the same terms that the French con- 
sented to, at the treaty of Gertruydenberg, might have been obtained ; 
or if the displacing of the duke of Marlborough raised the spirits of 
our enemies to a degree of refusing what they had before offered, how 
can he excuse the guilt of removing him from the head of a victorious 
army, and exposing us to submit to any articles of peace, being unable 
to continue the war? I agree with him, that the idea of conquering 
France is a wild extravagant notion, and would, if possible, be impoli- 
tic ; but she might have been reduced to such a state, as would have 
rendered her incapable of being terrible to her neighbours for some 
ages : nor should we have been obliged, as we have done almost ever 
since, to bribe the French ministers to let ns live in quiet. So much 
for his political reasonings, which, I confess, are delivered in a florid, 
easy style ; but I cannot be of Lord Orrery’s opinion, that he is one of 
the best English writers. Well turned periods, or smooth lines, are not 
the perfection either of prose or verse ; they may serve to adorn, but 
can never stand in the place of good sense. Copiousness of words, 
however ranged, is always false eloquence, though it will ever impose 
on some sort of understandings. How many readers and admirers has 
Madame de Sevign6, who only gives us, in a lively manner, and fa- 
shionable phrases, mean sentiments, vulgar prejudices, and endless re- 
petitions ? Sometimes the tittle tattle of a fine lady, sometimes that of 
an old nurse, always tittle tattle ; yet so well gilt over by airy expres- 
sions and a flowing style, sbe will always please the same people to 
whom Lord Bolingbroke will shine as a first-rate author. She is so far 
to be excused, as her letters were not intended for the press; while he 
labours to display to posterity all the wit and learning he is master of, 
and sometimes spoils a good argument by a profusion of words, running 
out into several pages a thought that might have been more clearly 
expressed in a few lines; and, what is worse, often falls into contradic- j 

tion and repetitions, which are almost unavoidable to all voluminous ' 

writers, and can only be forgiven to those retailers, whose necessity | 

compels them to diurnal scribbling, who load their meaning with epi- 
thets, and run into digressions, because, in the jockey phrase, it rids | 

ground, that is, covers a certain quantity of paper to answer the demand | 

of the day. A great part of Lord Bolingbroke's letters are designed ! 

to show his reading, which, indeed, appears to have been very extensive ; : 

but I cannot perceive that such a minute account of it can be of any use ; 

to the pupil he pretends to instruct ; nor can I help thinking he is far 
below either Tillotson or Addison, even in style, though the latter was i 

sometimes more diffuse than his judgment approved, to furnish out the | 

I'ength of a daily Spectator. I own I have small regard for Lord Bol- ‘ 

ingbroke as an author, and the highest contempt for him as a man. Ho | 
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came into the world greatly favoured both by nature and fortune, blest 
with a noble birth, heir to a large estate, endowed with a strong con- 
stitution, and, as I have heard, a beautiful figure, high spirits, a good 
memory, and a lively apprehension, which was cultivated by a learned 
education : all these glorious advantages being left to tlie direction of 
a judgment stifled by unbounded vanity, he dishonoured his birth, lost 
his estate, ruined his reputation, and destroyed his health by a wild 
pursuit of eminence even in vice and trifles.” 

These extracts must, we think, impress the reader with a very favour- 
able view of Lady Mary’s talents, and of her epistolary style. She 
wrote verses which are always sprightly and entertaining ; but it is to 
the ease and beauty of her letters that she owes her rank in English 
literature. She returned to England in 1761, and died in 1762. Her 
works were published in four volumes, 12mo, by Mr Dallaway of the 
Herald’s college, London, in 1803. 

Lady Mary’s son, Edward Wortley Montague, born in 1713, was 
one of the most singular characters of his age. After spending a 
rambling life in various parts of Europe, he set out for the East, where 
he first embraced Roman Catholicism, and then Mahommeclanism. He 
was a man of considerable genius, and wrote some pieces of merit ; 
but he seems to have been latterly, at least, deranged in his intellect. 
He died at Padua in 1776. 


CDunttsjss at 

BORN A. D. 1688. — ^DIED A.D. 1767. 

We can scarcely overlook this lady, after the notice we have just be- 
stowed on her not more gifted contemporary. To her letters and those 
of Lady Mary Wortley Montague we are indebted for much of our in- 
formation respecting the political parties of their day ; the letters them- 
selves are, besides, models of epistolary composition. 

Henrietta Hobart was the eldest daughter of Sir Henry Hobart, the 
fourth baronet of his family, and sister of Hobart, earl of Buckingham- 
shire. In 1708 she married the honourable Charles Ho'^vard, third son 
of Henry, fifth earl of Suffolk. The union was unfortunate; though it 
may be doubted whether the husband deserved all the reproaches which 
Horace Walpole has heaped upon him. When the Hanoverian succes- 
sion became a matter of daily expectation, the young couple repaired 
to the court of Hanover, where they succeeded in ingratiating them- 
selves with the future king and queen of Britain. On the accession of 
George L, to use the words of the editor of Lady Suffolk’s correspon- 
dence, “ the elder whig politicians became ministers to the king. The 
most promising of the yourig lords and gentlemen of the party, and the 
prettiest and liveliest of the young ladies, formed the new court of the 
prince and princess of Wales. The apartment of the bedchamber- 
woman in waiting became the fashionable evening rendezvous of the 
most celebrated wits and beauties. In this brilliant circle were formed 
the intimacies and friendships which produced the following cor- 
respondence : — Though Miss Bellenden, one of the maids of honour, 
bore away the palm of beauty, and her colleague, Miss Lepell, that of 



grace and wit, Mrs Howard’s good sense, amiability, and sweetness of 
temper and manners, made her a universal favourite; and it was her 
singular good fortune to be at once distinguished by her mistress, and 
beloved by her companions.” 

Every one has heard of Lady Hobart’s undue intimacy with George 
II. The editor of her letters holds her guiltless of the charges which 
have been so often preferred against her on this score. His argument 
is by no means convincing, but we shall let her ladyship have the bene- 
fit of it “ It is remarkable,” he says, “ that though her favour with 
the prince seemed gradually to increase, that with the princess kept 
pace with it. This latter circumstance should, it may be thought, have 
prevented any scandal which might otherwise have arisen from the 
mer : but although, as Walpole allows, that ‘ the propriety and 
cencyofMrs Howard’s behaviour were so great that she was always 
treated as if her character never had been questioned — her friends af- 
fecting to suppose that her connexion with the prince had been con- 
fined to pure friendship,’ — yet the world certainly suspected a more 
tender attachment; and Walpole has, in bis ‘Reminiscences’, made di- 
rect chai’ges of this natui’e, with such confidence and particularity, that 
the transitory scandal of the day has been, on his authority, embodied 
in the graver pages of history. But a careful perusal of all Lady Suf- 
folk’s original papers obliges the editor to declare, that he not only 
finds a large proportion of Walpole’s anecdotes to be unfounded ; but 
that he has not, in Mrs Howard’s correspondence with the king, nor 
the notes of her conversations with the queen, nor in any of her most 
confidential papers, found a single trace of the feeling which Walpole 
so confidently imputes. Lady Suffolk, in her old age, became Mr 
Walpole’s neighbour, and their acquaintance grew into intimacy ; but 
most of what he relates of her early life he had from his father and his 
father’s friends, who were inflamed with violent personal and political 
prejudices against Mrs Howard. It is tberefore not surprising that 
stories, thus envenomed by faction, should be often unfounded, and al- 
ways exaggerated. Walpole had, moreover, a decided antipathy to 
George the Second ; and the friendship of his later years for Lady Suf- 
folk was not strong enough to control his early inclination to depre- 
ciate that monarch. Individual instances of his mistakes and misrepre- 
sentations will appear in the notes ; but it is necessary thus generally 
to state, that all his anecdotes relative to George the Second and Mrs 
Howard must be received with great caution. There is no doubt that 
Mr Howard took some violent steps to remove his lady from lier situa- 
tion in the princess’s family ; and this circumstance the woild admitted, 
and Walpole quotes, as proof that there was reason for the jealousy of 
the husband. It appears, however, that, in this inference, as to Mr 
Howard’s motives, the world and Walpole were certainly mistaken. 
It is well-known, that within a very few years after , their arrival in 
England, a difference broke out between Georga the First and his son : 
this rupture was not only violent but public, and never was completely 
healed. The old king’s resentment, open as it was against his son, was 
still more rooted against the princess, whom to his familiars he used, 
with a whimsical mixture of respect and rage, to designate as ‘ cette dia- 
hlesse Madame la Princesse.’ In this unhappy dispute Mr and Mrs 
Howard were soon involved. He was groom of the bedchamber to the 
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king. She was favourite to ‘ celte diablesse Madame la Princesse.' It 
is therefore not surprising that they should have been estranged from 
one another, when the quarrel ran so high that even tlie casual visitors 
at one court were, by notice in the London Gazette, forbidden to ap- 
pear at the other. As Mrs Howard’s favour increased, she became a 
more marked object of the king’s hostility, — not so much on her own 
personal account, as on that of the prince and princess ; and at last, by 
his majesty’s positive commands, as appears from Mr Howard’s own let- 
ters, this gentleman was induced to endeavour to separate his wife from 
the princess. Walpole imputes, as we have stated, Mr Howard’s pro- 
ceedings to jealousy, and it is now impossible to prove a negative on 
such a subject ; but the editor can assert, that in no part of his cor- 
respondence does Mr Howard allege any such feeling. He grounds his 
proceedings on the king’s positive commands; though he also admits 
that he himself had a separate object of his own ; namely, to oblige his 
lady to enter into some legal settlements of her property, which her 
lawyers advised her to resist. Walpole further states that Mr Howard 
procured the archbishop of Canterbury to be the bearer of a letter 
from him to his wife, commanding her to return to conjugal obedience ; 
and he adds that the princess had the malicious pleasure of delivering 
this letter to her rival. This anecdote affords a striking instance of the 
mode of misrepresentation in which the whole subject has been treated. 
The letter which Walpole alludes to is in existence. It is not a letter 
from Mr Howard to his lady, but from the archbishop to the princess ; 
and, although his grace urges a compliance with Mr Howard’s demand 
of the restoration of his wife, he treats it not as a matter between them, 
but as an attack on the princess herself ; whom the archbishop considers 
as the direct protectress of Mrs Howard, and the immediate cause of 
her resistance. So that, in this letter at least, there is no ground for 
imputing to Mrs Howard any rivalry with the princess, or to the 
princess any malicious jealousy of Mrs Howard. These unhappy dis- 
putes lasted as long as George the First lived, but when its cause 
ceased, Mr Howard’s violence began to subside. The question, as to 
the settlement of the property, w'as speedily arranged, and a formal se- 
paration between the parties was effected.” 

In 1731, Mr Howard succeeded to the earldom of Suffolk, and the 
countess was made mistress of the robes to her majesty, — an office 
which she resigned in 1734, on the death of Lord Suffolk. In 1735, 
she married the honourable George Berkeley, youngest son of the earl 
of Berkeley, with whom she appears to have lived in great cordiality 
and affection until the period of his death in 1746. 

Lady Suffolk died in July, 1767. “Her ladyship,” says Walpole, 
“ was of a just height, well made, extremely fair, with the finest light- 
brown hair ; was remarkably genteel, and always well dressed, with 
taste and simplicity. Those were her personal charms, for her face 
was regular and agreeable rather than beautiful ; and those attractions 
she retained with little diminution to her death, at the age of 79. tier 
mental qualifications were not so shining ; her eyes and countenance 
showed her character, which was grave and mild, tier strict love of 
truth and her accurate memory were always in unison. She was dis- 
creet without being reserved ; and having no bad qualities, and being 
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constant to her connexions, she preserved uncommon respect to the 
end of her life.” 

Lady Suffolk’s correspondence was published in 1824, in 2 vols. 8vo. ^ 
The catalogue of her correspondents includes Pope, Swift, Arbuthnot, 
Gay, and Young ; — the duchesses of Buckingham, Marlborough, and 
Queensberry ; Ladies Orkney, Mohun, Hervey, Yere, and Temple ; 
i — Misses Bellenden, Blount, Howe, and Pitt; — Lords Peterborough, 
Bolingbroke, Chesterfield, Lansdowne, Mansfield, and Bathurst;-— 
Messrs Portescue, Pulteney, Pelhana, Pitt, Grenville, and Horace 
Walpole. 

In Swift’s posthumous works is the following character of Lady Suf- 
folk, which the dean presented to her himself, and which is often re- 
ferred to in her ladyship’s correspondence with Pope and Swift “ I 
shall say notliing of her wit or beauty, which are freely allowed by all 
persons of taste and eyes, who hear or see her : for beauty, being tran- 
sient, and a trifle, cannot justly make part of a character intended to 
last ; and I leave others to celebrate her wit, because it will be of 
little use in the light I design to show her. As to her history, it will 
be sufficient to observe, that she w'ent in the prime of her youth to the 
court of Hanover, and there became of the bedchamber to the present 
princess of Wales, living with the rest in expectation of the great event 
of the queen's death, after which she came over with her mistress, and 
hath ever since continued in her royal highness’s service ; where, from 
the attendance duly paid her by all the ministers, as well as others who 
expect advancement, she hath been reckoned for some years to bo the 
great favourite of the court at Leicester-fields, which is a fact that of 
all others she most earnestly wishes might not be believed. 

“ There is no politician who more carefully watches the motions and 
dispositions of things and persons at St James’s-house, nor can form a 
language with more imperceptible dexterity to the present situation 
of the court, or more early foresee what style may be proper upon 
any approaching juncture of affairs, whereof she can gather timely 
intelligence without asking it, and often when those from whom she 
receives it do not know that they are giving it to her, but equally 
with others admire her sagacity. Sir llobert Walpole and she both 
think they understand each other, and are both of them mistaken. 

“ With persons where she is to manage she is very expert in what 
the French call tdier le pavB : with others she is a great vindicator of 
all present proceedings, but in such a manner as if she were under no 
concern further than her bare opinion, and wondering how any body 
can think otherwise ; but the danger is, that she may come in time to 
believe herself, which, under a change of princes, and with a great addi- 
tion of credit, might have terrible consequences. She is a most uncon- 
scionable dealer ; for in return for a few good words given to ler lords 
and gentlemen daily waiters, during their attendance, she receives ten 
thousand from them behind lier back. The cred:^ she hath is managed 
witii the utmost parsimony, and Avhenever she employs it, W'hich is as 
seldom as possible, it is only upon such occasions where she is sure to 
get more than she spends. She would readily press Sir Robert Wal- 
^ pole to do some favour for Ch. Churcbill or Mr Doddington, the 
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princess for some mark of grace to Mrs Clayton, or his royal highness 
to remember Mr Schutz. She sometimes falls into the general mistake 
of all courtiers, of not suiting her talents to the different abilities of 
others, but thinking those she deals with to have less art than they 
really are masters of, whereby she may possibly be sometimes deceived 
when she thinks she deceiveth. In all offices of life, except that of a 
courtier, she acts with justice, generosity, and truth ; she is ready to do 
good as a private person, and I could almost think in charity, that she 
will not do hurt as a courtier, unless it be to those who deserve it. 

“ In religion she is at least a latitudinarian, neither an enemy nor a 
stranger to books which maintain the opinions of freethinkers ; wherein 
she is the more to be blamed, as having too much morality to need 
their assistance, and requiring only a due degree of faith for putting 
her in the road to salvation. I speak this of her as a private lady, 
not as a court favourite, for in this latter capacity she can show neither 
faith nor works. If she had never seen a court, it is possible she 
might have been a friend. She abounds in good words and good 
wishes, and will concert a hundred schemes with those w-hom she fa- 
vours, in order to their advancement ; schemes that sometimes arise 
from them, and sometimes from herself, although at the same time 
she very well knows that both are without the least probability to suc- 
ceed. But to do her justice, she never feeds or deceives any person 
with promises where slie doth not then think that she intendeth some 
degree of sincerity. She is upon the whole an excellent companion for 
men of the best accomplishments who have nothing to ask. 

“What part she may act hereafter in a larger sphere, as lady of the 
bedchamber to a great queen, and in high esteem wdth a king, neither 
she nor I can foretell. My own opinion is natural and obvious, that 
her talents as a courtier will spread, enlarge, ‘and multiply to such a 
degree, that her private virtues, for want of room and time to operate, 
must be folded and laid up clean like clothes in a chest, never to be put 
on till satiety, or some reverse of fortune, shall dispose her to retire- 
ment. In the mean time it will be her prudence to take care that they 
may not be tarnished or moth-eaten, for want of opening and airing, 
and turning at least once a year.” 


©abtJj JKalRt. 

BORN A. D. 1700. — DIED A. D. 1763. 

This author was of Scottish descent. His father’s name was Mal- 
loch, which David thought fit to change to Mallet after his removal to 
England. His parents were people in poor circumstances ; but they 
appear to have obtained a liberal education for their son, for we find 
him, while yet a you-qg man, appointed tutor to the duke of Montrose’s 
sons, at the reeomipendation of some of the Edinburgh professors. He 
made the tour of Europe with his pupils ; and, on his return to England, 
was introduced under their auspices to the best society of the day. 

Mallet’s first production was the ballad of ‘William and Margaret,’ 
which was printed in Aaron Hill’s ‘ Plain Dealer,’ No. 36. In subse- 
qqpnt' editions various alterations — not all improvements — were intro- 
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duced into this popular piece. In 1728 he published ‘ The Excursion,’ 
a poem not without merit, but of which the idea was evidently caught 
from Thomson’s ‘ Seasons,’ then in their full-tide of popularity. In 
1734 he appeared as a dramatic author, but unsuccessfully. Even the 
acting of Garrick and Mrs Cibber failed to render this first tragedy ac- 
ceptable to an English audience, at a distance of nearly thirty years 
from its first appearance. His ‘ Mustapha,’ published in 1739, suc- 
ceeded much better than ‘ Eurydice but its success was chiefly owing 
to its political allusions. Mallet was at this time under-secretary to the 
i prince of Wales ; and endeavoured to serve and gratify his patron by 

i his exhibition of Sir Robert Walpole under the character of Rustan 

G the vizier, and the king, as Solyman the magnificent.. On the first 

r‘ night of its representation, the heads of the opposition attended, and by 

their plaudits sustained the performance throughout. . In the following 
year Mallet, in conjunction with Thomson, wrote the masque of ‘ Alfred.’ 

In 1747 Mallet published his ‘ Hermit, or Amyntor and Theodora,’ 
a poem which has been praised by Johnson for copiousness of language 
and vigour of sentiment, and censured by Warton for nauseous affectation. 

“ Not long after this,” says Chalmex’s, “ Mallet was employed by Lord 
Bolingbroke in an office which he executed with all the malignity that 
his employer could wish. This was no other than to defame the char- 
acter of Pope^ — Pope, who by leaving the whole of his MSS. to Lord 
Bolingbroke, had made him in some respect the guardian of his charac- 
ter — Pope, on whose death-bed Lord Bolingbroke looking earnestly 
down, repeated several times, interrupted with sobs, ‘ 0 great God, 
what is man ? I never knew a person that had so tender a heart for his 
particular friends, or a warmer benevolence for all mankind !’ who 
certainly had idolized this nobleman throughout his whole life, and who 
adhered to his lordship’s cause through all the vicissitudes of popular 
odium and exile. What could have induced Bolingbroke to the malice 
of degrading Pope’s character, and the cowardice of employing a hire- 
ling to do it ? The simple fact is, that after Pope’s death it was thought 
to be discovered that he had privately printed 1500 copies of one of 
Lord Bolingbroke’s works, ‘The Patriot King,’ the perusal of which 
his lordship wdshed to be confined to a select few. This offence, which 
Mallet only could have traced to a bad motive, if fairly examined, U'ill 
probably seem disproportioned to the rage and resentment of Boling- 
i broke. A very acute examiner of evidence (Mr D’Israeli) has there- 

fore imputed that to the preference with which Pope had distinguished 
i Warburton, and is of opinion that Warburton, much more than Pope, 

was the real object. Between Bolingbroke and Warburton there w'as, 
it is well-known, a secret jealousy, ]]which at length appeared in mutual 
and undisguised contempt. But much of this narrative belongs rather 
to them than to Mallet, who could feel no resentment, could plead no 
provocation. On the contrary, he had every inducement to "reflect 
with tenderness on the memory and friendship i#f Pope, who speaks of 
him, in a letter we have already alluded to, in tie following terms ; 

‘ To prove to you how little essential to friendship I hold letter-writing 
— I have not yet written to Mr Mallet, whom I love and esteem greatly, 
nay, whom I know to have as tender a heart, and]^that feels a friendly 

r remembrance as long as any man.’ Such was the man who gladly 

undertook what Bolingbroke was ashamed to perform, and in a preface 
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to the ^ Patriot King/ misrepresented the conduct of Pope in language 
the most malignant and contemptuous. That he had an eye to his own 
interest in all thisj it would be a miserable aflPectation of liberality to 
doubt. No other motive can account for his conduct, and this conduct 
will be found to correspond with his general character. Bolingbroke 
accordingly rewarded him by bequeathing to him all his writings, pub- 
lished and unpublished, and Mallet immediately began to prepare them 
for the press. His conduct at the very outset of this business affords 
another illustration of his character. Franeklin, the printer, to whom 
many of the political pieces written during the opposition to Wal- 
pole, had been given, as he supposed, in perpetuity, laid claim to 
some compensation for those. Mallet allowed his claim, and the ques- 
tion was referred to arbitrators, who were empowered to decide upon 
it, by an instrument signed by the parties ; but when they decided un- 
favourable to Mr Mallet, he refused to yield to the decision, and the 
printer was thus deprived of the benefit of the award, by not having in- 
sisted upon bonds of arbitration, to which Mallet had objected as de- 
grading to a man of honour I He then proceeded, with the help of 
Millar, the bookseller, to publish all he could find ; and so sanguine 
was he in his expectations, that he rejected the offer of £3000 which 
Millar offered him for the copyright, although he was at this time so 
distressed for money that he was forced to bon’ow some of Millar to 
pay the stationer and printer. The work at last appeared, in 5 vols. 
4to, and Mallet had soon reason to repent his refusal of the bookseller’s 
offer, as this edition was not sold off in twenty yearsi As these 
volumes contained many bold attacks on revealed religion, they brought 
much obloquy on the editor, and even a presentment was made of them 
by the grand-jury of Westminster. His memory, however, will be 
thought to sufier yet more by his next appearance in print. When the 
nation was exasperated by the ill success of the war, and the ministry 
wished ■ to divert public indignation from themselves, Mallet was em- 
ployed to turn it upon Admiral Byng. In this he entered as heartily 
as into the defamation of Pope, and wrote a letter of accusation under 
the character of a ‘Plain Man,’ a large sheet, which was circulated 
with great industry, and probably was found to answer its purpose. 
The price of blood, on this occasion, was a pension which he retained 
till his death.” 

From 1757 to 1763 we hear little of Mallet, He was during a por- 
tion of this period understood to be engaged upon a life of the cele- 
brated Marlborough, and was actually in receipt of a pension from 
the family on account of the promised work. But it never appeared, 
and no trace of it was discovered amongst his manuscripts after his 
death; so that it is even doubtful whether he ever put pen to paper 
about it. In 1763 Mallet agaiti appeared as a candidate for dramatic 
fame in his tragedy of ‘ Elvira ; is too was a political brochure in- 
tended to support the Bute administration, and met the fate it deserved. 

Mallet died in 1765. His collected works were published in 1769, 
ill 3 vols. Svo. 
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BOENA.D, 1681 ,— DIED A. D, 1765 . 


DrEdward Young, the well-known author of the ‘ ISTight Thoughts,’ 
was born in the year 1681, at Upham in Hampshire, of which place his 
father, Dr Edward Young, dean of Sai'um, was then rector. At a pro- 
per age he went to Winchester school, where he became a scholar upon 
that foundation. In his eighteenth year he was admitted of New Col- 
lege, Oxford; but there being no fellowship vacant, he removed, before 
the expiration of the year, to Corpus Christi college, where he entered 
himself a gentleman-commoner. In 1708 he was put into a law-fcllo.w- 
ship at All Souls by Archbishop Tennison, into whose hands it came 
by a devolution. In consequence of this pi’eferment, in 1714 he took 
the degree of bachelor of civil laws; and in 1719 he became a doctor 
of laws. Two years after this, he was pi'evailed upon by the duke of 
Wharton, who patronized him, to offer himself a candidate for the re- 
presentation of the borough of Cirencester; but in this attempt he was 
unsuccessful. 

In the mean time he had applied himself to the study of poetry with 
such success, that he produced, the same year, a tragedy called ‘ Busi- 
ris,’ which was acted with great applause; and in 1721 this play was 
followed by another, entitled ‘ The Revenge,’ which is esteemed hia 
best dramatic performance, and is still a standard play. He afterwards 
brought a third tragedy upon the stage, entitled ‘ The Brothers,’ which 
was also acted with applause. 

While at Oxford, our author published ‘ A Poem on the Last Day,’ 
which was received with peculiar applause, but it must be confessed, 
fails to approach the intrinsic grandeur of its lofty theme. This pro- 
duction was soon followed by anothei’, entitled ‘The Force of Reli- 
gion, or Vanquished Love;’ wdiich was also well received, and was 
particularly pleasing to the noble family more immediately , interested 
in the subject of his verse. 

As a poet, Dr Young has other and better claims upon posterity for 
reputation tlian what arise from these performances; but whatever may 
be their merit, they served to introduce him to the notice of several of 
the nobility ; and the turn of his mind leading to divinity, he quitted 
the study of the law, and entering into holy orders, was appointed chap- 
lain in ordinary to George II. in the year 1728. Ruffhead, in his life - 

of Pope, relates that when Young determined to go into orders, lie ap- J 

plied to Pope for directions as to his new studies ; and that Pope pre- ^ 

sented him with the works of Thomas Aquinas, assuring him that he 
could not employ himself more profitably than in studying that author. 

“ With this treasure,” says Ruffhead, “ he retired, in order to be free 
from interruption, to an obscure place in the suburbs. Plis director 
hearing no more of him in six months, and apprehending he might have 
carried the jest too far, sought after him, and found him out just in 
time to prevent an irretrievable derangement.” I 

In the year 1730, Dr Young was presented by his college to the I 

vulnablc rectory of Welwyn in Hertfordshire; and his fellowship being | 



vacated by this preferment, he entered soon after into a marriage with 
Lady Betty Lee, widow of Colonel Lee, and daughter to the earl of 
Litchfield; a woman of excellent endowments, and great sweetness of 
temper. In the mean time, the duties of the clerical profession had not 
entirely withdrawn his attention from those elegant pursuits to which 
he was attached bj’’ nature and education ; polite literature still at- 
tracted his regard ; and, amidst his severer studies, he continued to 
cultivate his poetical talents. 

His seven satires, entitled ‘ The Love of Fame the Universal Pas- 
sion,’ and which were at first separately printed in folio, at different 
times, were well-received by the public ; but his most celebrated per- 
formance is his ‘ Night Thoughts.’. Dr Young’s lady had two children 
by her former husband, a son and a daughter, whose amiable qualities 
so entirely engaged his affections, that he loved them with all a father’s 
fondness ; and as she had also brought him a son, his domestic felicity 
seemed complete. But in the year 1741, it was suddenly and irretrievably 
interrupted by the death of his wife, and her son and daughter, who 
were all taken from him within a short time of each other. This was 

affliction which called for every consolation that reason and religion 
could inspire ; and how deeply he was affected by his loss, and what 
painful struggles he underwent before he could regain any tolerable 
tranquillity of mind is evident from the ‘ Night Thoughts,’ the idea of 
which was first suggested by this severe domestic calamity. It is gener- 
ally supposed that Mr and Mrs Temple, the daughter and son-in-law of 
Lady Elizabeth, were the Philander and Narcissa of the ‘Night Thoughts ;’ 
but the supposition that by Lorenzo the poet indicated his own son is 
absurd, for Young’s own child was not born till June 1733, and was 
only eight years old when the poem was published. 

In 1755, he published ‘ The Centaur not fabulous. In Six Letters 
to a Friend, on the Life in Vogue.’ An explanation of this singular 
title will throw some light on the nature of the work. The author him- 
self has thus given it to his readers : “ The men of pleasure,” says he, 
“ the licentious and profligate, are the subjects of these letters ; and in 
such, as in the fabled centaur, the brute runs away with the man; there- 
I call them centaurs. And further, I call them centaurs not fabu- 
lous, because, by their scarcely half-human conduct and character, that 
enigmatical and purely ideal figure of the ancients is not umiddled 
only but realized.” The general strain of these letters is strongly 
characteristic of the author of the ‘ Night Thoughts,’ notwithstanding 
an air of gaiety and even levity which is occasionally assumed ; and 
they are, in many instances, distinguished by a striking originality of 
sentiment and peculiar brilliancy of expression. 

As Dr Young possessed so much talent, and had been appointed 
chaplain to George II, so early as the year 1728, it appears extra- 
ordinary that he never obtained any preferment in the church, but 
ended his days upon a living which came to him from his college with- 
out any favour. “ To satisfy curiosity of this kind,” says Mr Herbert 
Croft, “ is at this distance of time far less easy. The parties them- 
selves know not often at the instant why they are neglected. The 
neglect of Young is by some ascribed to his having attached himself to 
tiie prince of Wales, and to his having preached an offensive sermon at 
St James’s. It has been told me, that he had two hundred a-year in 
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the late reign, by the patronage of Walpole; and that, whenever the 
king was reminded of Young, the only answer was, ‘he has a pension.’ ” 
About two years after this, he published a prose piece of great merit, 
entitled ‘ Conjectures on Original composition, in a Letter to the 
Author of Sir Charles Grandison.’ 

Dr Young’s last performance was a poem, entitled ‘ Resignation,’ 
which is inferior to his other works. It was published not long before his 
death, which happened at Welwyn, on the 12th of April, 1765. He 
was buried under the altar-piece of that parish-church, by the side of 
his wife. 

Dr Young was a man of considerable genius and great wit. The 
i turn of his mind is said to have been naturally solemn ; and it is affirmed 

that, during his residence in the country, he commonly spent some 
hours a-day amongst the tombs in his own churchyard. This must 
have been, we think, with the view of exciting an artificial melancholy, 
for the whole tone of his writings is that of exaggeration and artificiality ; 
it betrays neither tenderness nor deep emotion. Percival Stockdale’s 
estimate of Young’s general character as a poet appears to us very just ; 

“ Nature had bestowed on Young an exuberant, vigorous, and original 
genius. It was boundless in its versatility ; it was inexhaustible in its 
resources. But its uncommon and splendid qualities were darkened 
and dishonoured by their opposite characteristics. He has left us many 
proofs that he could be extremely injudicious ; his taste was extremely 
vitiated, tie is apt to prolong a forcible and shining thought to its 
debility and its death, by an Ovidian redundance and puerility ; and 
he seems to have exerted the whole stretch and grasp of his mind to 
unite remote images and thoughts which could never have been asso- 
ciated but by the most elaborate affectation." And yet, notwithstand- 
ing this natural gloominess of temper, he was so fond of amusements, 
that he instituted an assembly and a bowling-green in his parish, which 
he frequently honoured with his presence.’ 

Dr Young himself, in 1762, published a collection of such of his 
works as he thought best of in four volumes, 12mo, under the title of 
‘ The Works of the Author of the Night Thoughts.’ A fifth volume 
was published after his death. 

Cjjjcimas 

BORN A. D. 1705. — DIED A. D. 1766. 

This industrious writer was born of Quaker parents, in the parish of 
St John’s, Clcrkenwell, Middlesex, on the 23d of November, 1705. His 
early education was conducted under many disadvantages ; but his en- 
ergy and application enabled him to triumph over them, and he received 
orders in the church of England in the beginning of the year 1728. 
Mr Birch obtained several successive preferments in the church, chiefly 
through the influence of the Hardwicke family, who steadily patronized 
him. In 1752 he was elected one of the secretaries of the Royal so- 

' It is a traditionary report at Oxford that, when he was composing, he would shut 
up his windows, and sit by a lamp, even at mid-day; and that skulls and bones were 
among the ornaments of his study 1 
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ciety ; and, the following year, was created D. D. Dr Birch died on 
the 9th of January, 1766. 

The first great work in which Dr Birch engaged, was ^ The General 
Dictionary, historical and critical,' founded on Bayle’s celebrated work. 
The first volume of this work appeared in 1734; the tenth and last in 
1741. He was next employed on the Thurlow state-papers. This col- 
lection, comprised in seven volumes folio, was published in 1742. In 
1744 he published a life of Mr Boyle ; and in the same year he lent 
his assistance to Houbraken and Vertue, in their design of publishing 
the portraits of illustrious persons. In 1747 he published ‘ An Inquiry 
into the share which King Charles I. had in the Transactions of the 
Earl of Glamorgan and soon after, he edited the miscellaneous works 
of Sir Walter Ealeigh. The next publication was ‘ An Historical 
View of the Negotiations between the courts of England, France, and 
Brussels, from 1692 to 1617.’ His ‘ Life of Tillotson,’ * Memoirs of 
the Reign of Q,ueen Elizabeth,’ ‘ History of the Royal society,’ ‘ Life 
of Henry, Prince of Wales,’ and miscellanies of Lord Bacon, were 
successively published between the year 1753 and that of his death; 
and afford ample proof of his unwearied industry. 


BORN A. D. 1708. — niED A. D. 176G. 

A RESPECTABLE family of the name of Dawes had long been resi- 
dent at Stapleton, between Market-Bosworth and Hinckley in Leices- 
tershire : our critic was probably of the same family, but it does not 
appear from the register of the parish that he was born at that place. 
There was a Dr Dawes who resided at Stapleton early in the eighteenth 
century, and is recollected to have been a great scholar, and a searcher 
after the philosopher’s stone. It has been supposed that he might be 
father to the subject of the present article ; but of this fact no decisive 
evidence can be produced. All the traditions concerning Richard 
Dawes are, that the place of his birth was either Market-Bosworth, or 
the vicinity of that town. Whoever his parents were, or whatever was 
their condition in life, it is probable that they perceived such marks of 
capacity in their son as determined them to devote him to a literary 
profession ; and accordingly he was put to the free grammar-school at 
Bosworth, where he had the good fortune to receive part of his educa- 
tion under the care of Anthony Blackwall, an excellent grammarian, 
and well-known in the world of letters by several critical publications. 
Under so able an instructor, young Dawes laid the foundation of that 
exquisite knowledge of the Greek language to which he afterwards 
attained. In 1725 he was admitteeVa sizar of Emanuel college, in the 
university of Cambridge, where he proceeded Bachelor of Arts in 1729. 
On the 2d of October, 1731, he became a fellow of the college on the 
nomination of Sir Wolston Dixie, Bart. In 1733 he took the degree 
of master of arts. The next year he was a candidate for the place of 
esquire beadle of the university ; but his application was not crowned 
with success. Whilst Mr Dawes was at Cambridge, he distinguished 
himself by some peculiarities of conduct which j)robably arose from a 
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dash of insanity in his constitution ; and in his conversation he occa- 
sionally took such liberties on certain topics as gave great olfence tO; 
those about him. Having indulged himself too much at college in an 
indolent sedentary way of life, he at length found it absolutely neces- 
sary to have recourse to some kind of exercise. In this case, being of 
a strong athletic frame of body, and not over delicate in the choice of 
his company, he took to the practice of ringing ; and, as such a genius 
could not stop at mediocrity, he quickly became the leader of the peal, 
and carried the art to the highest perfection. 

Another circumstance, though of a very different nature, by which 
Mr Dawes rendered himself remarkable, was his taking a violent part 
against Dr Bentley* He even went so far as to depreciate that great 
man’s literature. In his ‘ Miscellanea Critiea,’ he endeavours, on several 
occasions, to detract from Dr Bentley’s praises ; he even did not scruple 
to assert, that the Doctor, “ nihil in Grmeis cognovisse, nisi ex indicibus 
petitum," — knew nothing relative to Grecian literature, but what he had 
drawn from indexes I It was impossible that any thing could be more 
unjust than such an assertion ; and it could only pimceed from extreme 
vanity, or personal dislike, or a bigoted attachment to a party. ’ 

In 1736, Mr Dawes published proposals for printing, by subscrip- 
tion, ‘ Paradisi amissi, a cl. Miltpno conscript!, Liber primus, Groecd 
versione donatus, una cum Annotationibus.’ These proposals were 
accompanied with a specimen, which may be seen in the ‘ Great Gene- 
ral Dictionary,’ under the article Milton, and in the preface to the 
‘ Miscellanea Critiea,’ where our author explains his reasons for not pro- 
ceeding in his undertaking, and very ingenuously points out the errors 
of his own peidormance. It was customary with him, in conversation, 
humorously to expose his version to ridicule ; and, therefore — though 
he had actually completed his design, by translating the whole First 
Book of the ‘ Paradise Lost’— it is no wonder that he did not commit 
it to the press. 

On the 10th of July, 1738, Mr Dawes was appointed master of the 
free grammar-school in New'castle-upon-Tyne, in the room of Mr Ed- 
mund Lodge who bad resigned that office. The commencement of his 
duties was to take place at the Michaelmas following. In the same year, 
on the 9th of October, he was preferred, by act of common -council, to 
the mastership of the liospital of the Virgin Maiy in Newcastle. 

The business of tliis new station did not prevent him from pro- 
secuting his inquiries into the nature, peculiarities, and elegancies of 
the Greek tongue; and accordingly, in* 1745, he’ published his ‘Mis- 
cellanea Critiea.’ Mr Hubbard of Emanuel college, Cambridge, and 
Dr Mason of Trinity, assisted in the publication. It was Mr Dawes’s 
design in this work, to afford such a specimen of his critical abilities 
as should enable the learned world to judge what might be expected 
from him in an edition which he had projected of all the Attic poets, 
as well as of Homer and Pindar. Though his scheme was never car- 
ried into execution, he has obtained, by his ‘ Miscellanea Critiea,’ a 
very high place among those who have contributed to the promotion 
of Greek learning in England. 

Mr Dawes’s situation at Newcastle was neither so happy nor so 
useful as might have been expected. This vras, in a great measure, 
owing to the eccentricity of his disposition, and, indeed, to his mind 
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being under morbid impressions. He fancied that all his friends had 
slighted him or used him ill; and of the jealousy of his temper he 
has left a remarkable instance, oh a very trifling occasion. His printer, 
by an unfortunate mistake in a passage of Terentianus Maurus, which 
Mr Dawes had produced in order to correct, had inserted a comma 
that destroyed the merit of the emendation. In consequence of this 
involuntary error, our author, in the Addenda to his Miscellanea, has 
expressed himself with great indignation. He declares, that he could 
not conjecture what fault he had committed against the printer that he 
should envy him the honour, whatever it was, that was due to his cor- 
rection ; and he adds, that he knows not how it has happened, that, for 
several yeai's past, he has been ill used by those from whom he had 
deserved better treatment. With the corporation of Newcastle he got 
involved in altercation ; and he adopted a singular method of displaying 
his resentment, or rather his contempt ; for in teaching the boys at 
school, he made them translate the Greek word for ass into alderman. 
Such being the disposition of his mind, it is not surprising that his 
scholars were at length reduced to a very small number ; so that it 
became expedient for him to consent to quit his station. Accordingly, 
at midsummer, 1749, he resigned the mastership of the grammar-school, 
and the mastership of St Mary’s hospital; and, in consideration of these 
sacrifices, the mayor and burgesses of Newcastle, on the 25th of Sep- 
tember following, executed a bond by which they engaged to grant 
him an annuity of eighty pounds a-year during life. 

Mr Dawes, after his resignation of the above two offices, retired to 
Heworth-shore, about three miles below Newcastle, on the south side 
of the Tyne, where his favourite amusement was the exercise of rowing 
in a boat. In his conversation he preserved to the last his splenetic 
humour, — abusing every thing, and every person that he had formerly 
regarded. He departed this life, at Heworth, on the 21st of March, 
1766, and, agreeably to his own desire, was buried iu the churchyard 
of that placed 


BORN A. ©. 1687. — ^DIED A.D. 1766. 

This miscellaneous writer was rector of Houghton-Conquesfc in Bed- 
fordshire, and vicar of St Peter’s and St Giles’s in Cambridge. He 
was educated at Cambridge, and spent his life chiefly in literary pm*- 
suits. Chalmers, in his ‘ Biographical Dictionary,’ has given a list of 
thirty-three works from the pen of this author. Several of these are 
on the ecclesiastical transactions of the 17th century, iu wdiich he en- 
deavours to vindicate the church-party against the charges of Neal and 
other puritan divines. He is chiefly known by his edition of Hudibras, 
which exhibits him as a learned and industrious commentator. 


V Abridged from Dr Kippis’s memoir in the ‘ Biographia Britannica.’ 
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This great actor was borii in London in 1693. His family is generally 
represented as of Irish origin ; but Galt says that it was an ancient 
English house. He received his education in Dublin, and about the 
age of twenty came over to London to study law, and took chambers 
in the Temple. The death of his father threw him upon his own re- 
sources before he had nearly finished his studies. In this situation he 
allowed his friend Ryan, the comedian, to introduce him to the man- 
agers of Drury-lane, who were pleased with him, and engaged him to 
appear in their company in the winter of 1717. He remained some 
time in the condition of a faggot, as novice-performers were then called; 
nor was it until the year 1720 that his great talents blazed out, in his 
being permitted to attempt Falstaff. 

“ The next year, 1721, of Quin’s performance,” says Galt in his 
amusing notice of this player, “ is remarkable in dramatic history, as 
the first in which soldiers appeared as guards in the theatre ; an useless 
pageant, and an event which may be ascribed to the occasional want of 
common sense, for which the English government has been of old dis- 
tinguished. Before that season, the theatres had only been guarded by 
civil constables. A riot arising in that of Lincoln’s-inn-fields, gave an 
occasion for the military power to be added to the civil, for the protec- 
tion of the audience and the players from insult. The occasion was 
this ; — A certain noble earl, whether Scotch or Irish the record does 
not say, much addicted to the wholesome and inspiring beverage of 
whiskey, was behind the scenes, and seeing one of his friends on the 
other side among the performers, crossed the stage; of course, was 
hissed by the audience. Rich, who was on the side that the noble earl 
came to, was so provoked, that he told his lordship ‘ not to be surprised 
if he was not allowed again to enter.’ The drunken peer struck Mr 
Rich a slap on the cheek, which was immediately returned, and his 
lordship’s face being round, and fat, and sleek, resounded with the 
smack of the blow ; a battle royal ensued, the players on the one side, 
and that part of the aristocracy then behind the scenes on the other. 
In the end, the players being strongest, either in number or valour, 
thrashed the gentlemen, and turned them all out into the street, where 
they drew their swords, stormed the boxes, broke the sconces, cut the 
hangings, and made a wmnderful riot, just as foolish sprigs of quality 
presume even yet to do. Quin came round with a constable and watch- 
men from the stage, charged the rioters, and they were all taken into 
custody, and carried in a body before Justice Hungerford, who then 
lived in the neighbourhood, and were bound by him over to answer the 
consequences; they were soon, however, persuaded by their wiser 
friends to make up the matter, and the manager got ample redress. 
The king, on hearing of the affair, was indignant, and ordered a guard 
to attend the theatres, and there it nightly stands ever since, a warning 
monument of a lord drinking too much whiskey ” 

Quin’s reputation gradually rose, until he obtained the summit of his 



profession, and could make his own tez’ms with the managers. He was at 
the head of the Drury Lane company when Garrick made his first appear- 
ance in the character of Ridhard III. In the season of 1746-7, these two 
great actors were both engaged for Covent Garden. “ It is not, perhaps,” 
says Mr Davies, ‘“.more difficult to settle the covenants of a league 
between mighty monarchs, than to adjust the preliminaries of a treaty 
in which the high and potent pidnces of a theatre are the parties. Mr 
Garrick and Mr Quin had too much sense and temper to squabble about 
trifles. After one or two previous and friendly meetings, they selected 
such characters as they intended to act, wdthout being obliged to join 
in the same play. Some parts were to be acted alternately, particularly 
Richard III. and Othello.” The same writer adds : — “ Mr Quin soon 
found that his competition with Mr Garrick, whose reputation was hourly 
increasing, whilst his own was on the decline, would soon become in- 
effectual. His ‘ Richard the Third’ could scarce draw together a de- 
cent appearance of company in the boxes, and he was with some diffi- 
culty tolerated in the part, when Garrick acted the same character to 
crowded houses, and with very great applause. The town often wished 
to see these great actors fairly matched in two characters of almost equal 
importance. The ‘ Fair Penitent’ presented an opportunity to display 
their several merits, though it must be owned that the balance was as 
much in favour of Quin, as the advocate of virtue is superior in argu- 
ment to the defender of profligacy. The shouts of applause when 
Horatio and Lothario met on the stage together, 14th November, 1746, 
in the second act, were so loud, and so often repeated before the au- 
dience permitted them to speak, that the combatants seemed to be dis- 
concerted. It was observed that Quin changed colour, and Garrick 
seemed to be embarrassed ; and it must be owned that these actors were 
less masters of themselves than on the first night of the contest 
Quin was too proud to own his feelings on the oc- 
arrick was heard to say, ‘ I believe Quin was as much 
frightened as myself.’ The play was repeatedly acted, and with con- 
.stant applause, to very brilliant audiences ; nor is it to be w'ondered at ; 
for, besides the novelty of seeing the two rival actors in the same tra- 
gedy, the ‘ Fair Penitent’ was admirably played by Mrs Gibber,” 
Quin’s last appearance on the stage was on the 19th of March, 1753. 
He died in January, 1766. 


BORN A. D. 1713. — ^DIED A. n. 1768. 

Laurence Sterne was the son of an Irish officer, and born in the 
barracks of Dublin. His great-grandfather was an archbishop, and his 
uncle a prebendary of one of our cathedrals. 

From school he passed in due course to the university, where he 
spent the usual number of years, — read a great deal, laughed more, 
and sometimes amused himself with puzzling his tutors. He left Cam- 
bridge with the character of an odd man who had no harm in him, and 
who had parts if he would use them. 

Upon quitting the university, he seated himself quietly in the lap of 
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the church, at Sutton in the forest of Galtrees, a small village in York- 
shire. Here he waited patiently for the issues of time and chance ; 
and here a circumstance happened to which, perhaps, we owe the ‘ His- 
tory of Tristram.’ A person who filled a lucrative benefice, not satis- 
fied with enjoying it during his own lifetime, exerted all his interest to 
have it entailed upon his wife and son after his decease. A friend of 
Sterne’s expected the reversion of this living, but had not sufficient 
influence to prevent the success of his adversary. At this critical pe- 
riod Sterne attacked the monopolizer in joke, and wrote * The History 
of a good warm Watch-coat, with which the present possessor is not 
content to cover his own shoulders, unless he can also cut out of it a 
petticoat for his wife, and a pair of breeches for his son.’ What all the 
^ Serious arguments in the world could not have effected, Sterne’s satiri- 
cal pen brought about. The party aimed at sent him word, that if he 
would suppress the publication of this sarcasm, he would resign his 
pretensions in favour of the next candidate. The pamphlet was sup- 
pressed, the reversion took place, and Sterne was requited, by the in- 
terest of his patron, with the prebendary of York. 

Another incident, which occurred much about the same time, con- 
tributed to establish the reputation of Sterne’s w'it. He was sitting in 
a coffee-house at York, wdien a stranger came ii|| who gave much of- 
fence to the company by descanting very freely upon religion and the 
hypocrisy of the clergy. The young fellow at length addressed him- 
self to Sterne, and asked him what were his sentiments upon the sub- 
ject. Sterne, instead of answering him directly, told the witling that 
his dog was reckoned one of the most beautiful pointers in the whole 
country, was very good natured, but had an infernal trick, which de- 
stroyed all his good qualities. He never sees a clergyman,” continued 
Sterne, “ but he immediately flies at him.’’ “ How long may he have 
had that trick. Sir?” ‘‘ Ever since he was a puppy.” The young man 
felt the keenness of the satire, turned upon his heel, and left Sterne to 
enjoy his triumph. 

At this time Sterne was possessed of twm good livings. In addition 
to the vicarage of Sutton, where he usually performed divine service 
on Sunday mornings ; in the afternoon he preached at the rectory of 
Stillington, which he held as one of the prebends of Yoi'k, in which 
capacity he also assisted in his turn at the cathedral. He might have 
lived respectably had not his Rabelaisian spirit immersed him in the 
gaieties and frivolities of the world. 

His wit and humour were already greatly admired within the circle 
of his acquaintance ; but his fame had not yet reached the capital, 
when the first two volumes of ‘ Tristram Shandy’ made their appear- 
ance. They were printed at York, and offered to the booksellers there 
at a very moderate price ; but these gentlemen scarce named the price 
of paper and print for them. Sterne sold the second edition for six 
hundred pounds, after being refused fifty pounds for the first impres- 
sion and proprietorship. The first tw'O volumes of ‘ Tristram Shandy’ 
were soon in every body’s hand ; all read, most approved, but few 
understood them. Those who had not entered into the manner of 
Rabelais, or the poignant satire of Swift, did not comprehend them ; 

f but they joined with the multitude, and pronounced ‘ Tristram Shandy’ 
a very clever book. 
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Sterne was now considered as the genius of the age; his company 
M^as courted by the gi'eat, the witty, and the gay ; and it was considered 
an enviable honour to have passed an evening with the author of 
‘Tristram Shandy:’ even among the clergy the acquaintances ho made 
by this publication were, in many respects, advantageous to him. 

His next production consisted of two volumes of sermons, which the 
critics applauded for the purity and elegance of their style, and the 
excellence of their morals. 

When the third and fourth volumes of ‘ Tristram Shandy’ made their 
appearance, the public was not quite so eager in purchasing and ap- 
plauding them as it had been with respect to the first two volumes. 
The novelty of the style and manner no longer remained ; the author’s 
digressions were by many considered as tedious, and his asterisks too 
obscure. He had, nevertheless, a great number of admirers, and was 
encouraged to publish a fifth and sixth volume. Their satire w'as still 
poignant, spirited, and in general extremely just. The characters, 
though somewhat overcharged, are lively and natural. His story of 
Le Fevre is highly finished, and truly pathetic; and would alone 
rescue his name from oblivion. In these volumes, Sterne carries his 
readers through France, and introduces some scenes and characters 
which are afterwards taken up in the ‘ Sentimental Journey,’ particu- 
larly that of Maria. * 

It is almost needless to observe of a book so well known as ‘ Tristram 
Shandy,’ that the story of the hero’s life is the least part of the author’s 
concern. It is in reality nothing more tlian a vehicle for satire on a 
great variety of subjects. Most of these satirical strokes are intro- 
duced with little regard to connection,. either with the principal story 
or with each other. The author having no determined end in view', 
runs from object to object as they happen to strike a very lively and 
very irregular imagination. In fact, the book is a perpetual series of 
disappointments; yet with this and other blemishes, ‘ Tristram Shandy’ 
has uncommon merit ; and in its own line cannot be equalled by any 
thing, except the writings of the incomparable Montaigne. 

As Sterne advanced in literary fame, he left his livings to the care of 
his curates ; and though he acquired a good deal of money by his pro- 
ductions, yet his savings were no greater at the end of the year than 
when he had no other support but the single vicarage of Sutton. In- 
deed, his travelling expenses abroad, and the luxurious manner in which 
he lived with the gay and polite at home, wholly dissipated his means. 
He died as he lived. A day or two before, he seemed not in the least 
affected by the prospect of his approaching dissolution. He w'as buried 
privately in the buryiag-ground belonging to the parish of St George’s, 
Hanover-square, attended only by two gentlemen in a mourning coach. 
His death was announced in the newspapers of March 22d, 1768, by 
the following paragraph : — “ Died at his lodgings in Bond-street, the 
Eev. Mr Sterne. Alas poor Yorick I I knew him w'ell ; a fellow of 
infinite jest, most excellent fancy, &c. 

Wit, humour, genius, haclst thou, all agree ; 

One grain of wisdom had been worth the three 1” 

" As Sterne has drawn his own character, under the name of Yorick, 
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with great happiness and skill, we will take the liberty of introducing 
it here:. — “ This is all that ever stagger’d my faith in regard to Yor- 
ick’s extraction, who, by what I can remember of him, and by all the 
accounts I could ever get of him, seemed not to have had one single 
drop of Danish blood in his whole carcase ; in nine hundred years it 5 

might possibly have all run out. I will not philosophize one moment 
wdth you about it ; for happen how it would, the fact w^ this : — That 
instead of that cold phlegm and exact regularity of sense and humours, 5 

you would have looked for in one so extracted, he was, on the con- 
trary, as mercurial and sublimated a composition, — as heteroclite a crea- 
ture in all his declensions, — with as much life and whim, gaiete de cceur 
about him, as the kindliest climate could have engendered and put to- 
gether. With all this sail, poor Yorick carried not one ounce of ballast ; 
he was utterly unpractised in the world; and, at the age of twenty-six, 
knew just about as well how to steer his course in it, as a romping and 
unsuspicious girl of thirteen ; so that, upon his first setting out, the 
brisk gale of his spirits, as you will imagine, ran him foul ten times a 
day of somebody’s tackling; and as the grave and more slow-paced 
were oftenest in his way, — ^you may likewise imagine, it was with such I 

he generally had the ill luck to get the most entangled. For aught I I 

know, there might be some mixture of unlucky mt at the bottom of '* I 

such fracas: for, to speak the truth, Yorick had ^ invincible delight I 

and opposition in his nature to gravity ; not to gravity as such, ^ — for j 

where gravity was wanted, he would be the most grave and serious of | 

mortal men for days and weeks together ; but he was an enemy to the I 

affectation of it, and declared open war against it, only as it appeared 
a cloak for ignorance or for folly ; and then, whenever it fell in his way, 
however sheltered and protected, he seldom gave it much quarter. 

“ Sometimes in his wild way of talking, he would say, that gravity 
was an arrant scoundrel; and he wmuld add — of the most dangerous 
kind too, — because a sly one ; and that he verily believed, more honest, 
well-meaning people were bubbled out of their goods and money by it 
in one twelvemonth, than by pocket-picking and shop-lifting in seven. 

In the naked temper which a merry heart discovered, he would say, 
there was no danger, but to itself ; whereas, the very essence of gravity 
was design, and consequently deceit; ’twas a taught trick to gain cre- 
dit of the world for more sense and knowledge than a man was worth ; 
and that, with all his pretensions, it was no better, but often worse, than 
what French wit had long defined it, viz. a mysterious carriage of the 
body, to cover the defects of the mind. Which definition of gravity, 

Yorick, with great imprudence, would say, deserved to be wrote in let- 
ters of gold- 

“ But in plain truth, he was a man unhackneyed and unpraetised in 
the world, and was altogether as indiscreet and foolish on every other 
subject of discourse where policy is wont to impress restraint. Yorick 
had no impression but one, and that was what arose from the nature 
of the deed spoken of; wdiich impression he would usually translate 
into plain English without any periphrasis, and too oft without much 
distinction of either personages, time or place ; so that when mention 
was made of a pitiful or an ungenerous proceeding, he never gave him- 
self a moment’s time to reflect who was the hero of the piece, — what 
his station, or how far he had power to hurt him hereafter ; but it was | 



dirty action — without more ado, — ^the man was a dirty fellow, and so 
And as his comments had usually the ill fate to he terminated 
either in a bon mot, or to be enlivened throughout with some drollery 
or humour of expression, it gave wings to Yorick’s indiscretion. In a 
word, though he never sought, yet, at the same time, as he seldom 
shunned occasions of saying what came uppermost, and without much 
ceremony, he had but too many temptations in life of scattering his 
wit and his humour, his gibes and his jests about him. They were 
not lost for want of gathering." 


Wintmn Buitcontfte* 


BORN A. D. 1690. — ■niED A. D. 1766. 


This author was the youngest son of John Duncombe, Esq. of 
Stocks, Hertfordshire. He was privately educated, and in early life 
obtained a clerkship in the navy office. His first acknowledged pro- 
duction was a translation of the 29th ode of the first book of Horace. 
In 1721 he published a translation of the ‘ Carmen Seculare.’ 

In 1732 he appe^ed as a dramatic author’. His tragedy of ‘ Lucius 
Junius Brutus’ was 'brought out at Drury-lane, in the winter of that 
year, with . moderate success. In 1759, with the aid of his son, he 
completed a translation of Horace, with notes and other apparatus. 
Besides these works Mr Duncombe wrote a number of miscellaneous 
pieces, and edited the remains of his brother-in-law, Jabez Hughes, and 
of Mr Samuel Saj’’, a dissenting minister. He died in 1766. 




BORN A. t>, 1720. — DIED A.D. 1769. 


James Merrick, whom a most competent judge, Bishop Lowth, 
has characterized as one of the best of men and most erninent of scho- 
lars, was born on the 8th of January, 1720. After being opposed, 
(very unjustly according to his biographer,) as a candidate for a scho- 
larship at St John’s, he was entered at Trinity college, Oxford, April 
14th, 1736, and admitted a scholar June 6th, 1737. He took the degree 
of B. A. in December, 1739, of M. A. in November, 1742, and was 
chosen a probationer-fellow in May, 1744. The celebrated Lord North, 
and Lord Dartmouth, M'ere his pupils at this college. He entered into 
holy orders; but never engaged in any parochial duty, being subject 
to acute pains in his head, frequent lassitude, and feverish complaints ; 
but, from the few manuscript sermons which he left behind him, he 
appears to have preached occasionally in 1747, 1748, and 1749. His 
life was chiefly passed in study and literary correspondence ; and much 
of his time and property were employed on acts of benevolence. Few 
men have been mentioned with higher praise by all who knew him. 
He died after a short illness at Reading, where he had principally re- 
sided, on the 5th of January, 1769; and was buried at Cavershaiu 
church, near the remains of his father, mother, and brothers. 
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Mr Merrick early commenced his career as an author. ' In 1734, 
while he was yet at school, he published ‘ Messiah, a Divine essay;’ 
and in April, 1739, before he was twenty years of age, he was engaged 
in a correspondence with the learned Reimarus. The imprimatur 
from the vice-chancellor, prefixed to his translation of Tryphiodorus, is 
dated October 26, 1739, before he had taken his bachelor’s degree. 
In Alberti’s last volume of Hesychius, published by Ruhnkenius, are 
many references to Mr Merrick’s notes on Tryphiodorus, which are 
all ingenious, and serve to illustrate the Greek writer by historical and 
critical explanations ; many of them have a reference to the New Tes- 
tament, and show how early the author had turned his thoughts to 
sacred criticism. The translation itself is correct and truly poetical. 
It is indeed, for his year's, a very extraordinary proof of classical erudi- 
tion and taste, and was deservedly supported by a more numerous list 
of subscribers than perhaps any work of the time. It was handsomely 
printed in an 8vo. volume, at the Clarendon press, but without date or 
publisher’s name. 

The rest of Mr Merrick’s works were published in the following 
oi'der: 1. ‘ A Dissertation on Proverbs, chapter ix. containing occa- 
sional remarks on other passages in sacred and profane writers,' 1744, 
4to. 2. ‘ Prayers for a time of Earthquakes and violent Floods,’ a 
small tract, printed at London in 1756, when the earthquake at Lisbon 
I had made a very serious impression on the public mind. S. ‘ An en- 

couragement to a good life; particularly addressed to some soldiei's 
quartered at Reading,’ 1759. 4. ‘ Poems on Sacred subjects,’ Oxford, 
1763, 4to. 5. ‘ A Letter to the Rev. Joseph Warton, chiefly relating 
to the composition of Greek indexes,’ Reading, 1764. In this letter 
are mentioned many indexes to Greek authors, some of which were 
then begun, and others completed. Mr Robert Robinson, in the pre- 
face to his ‘ Indices Tres,’ of words in Longinus, Eunapius, and Hiero- 
eles, printed at the Clarendon press in 1772, mentions these as com- 
posed by the advice of Mr Merrick, by whose recommendation to the 
delegates of the press they were printed at the expense of the univer- 
sity ; and they rewarded the compiler with a very liberal present. 6. 

‘ Annotations, critical and grammatical, on chapter 1, verses 1 to 14 
of the Gospel according to St John,’ Reading, 1764, 8vo. 7. ‘ An- 
notations, critical, &c. on the Gospel of St John, to the end of the third 
'f chapter,’ Reading, 1767, 8vo. 8. ‘ The Psalms translated, or para- 

phrased, in English verse,’ Reading, 1765. Of this, which is esteemed 
the best poetical English version of the Psalms now extant, the only 
^ defect was, that not being divided into stanzas, it could not be set to 

ramsic for parochial use. This objection was removed, after the author’s 
death, by the Rev. W. D. Tattersall. 9. ‘ Annotations on the Psalms,' 
Reading, 1768, 4to. 10. ‘ A Manual of Prayers for common occa- 
sions,’ ibid. 1768, 12mo. Mr Merrick occasionally composed several 
small poems, some of which are inserted in ‘Dodsley’s Collection;’ and 
some of his classical efl’usions may be found among the Oxford gratu- 
latory poems of 1761 and 1762. In the second volume of the ‘Mu- 
seum,’ is the Bencdicite paraphrased by him. 

, . V. '20' 
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BOEN A. D. 1697.— DIED A. D, 1767. 

This eminent anatomist, the father of the anatomical school of 
Edinburgh, was descended, both by his paternal and maternal parents, 
from distinguished families in the north of Scotland. He was born in 
London, in September, 1697, where his father, then a surgeon in the 
army of King William in Flanders, resided upon leave of absence. 
On quitting the army, Mr Monro settled in Edinburgh ; and perceiv- 
ing early indications of talent in his son Alexander, he gave him the 
best instruction which Edinburgh then afforded, and afterwards sent him 
to London, where he attended the anatomical courses of Cheselden. He 
then pursued his studies successively at Paris and Leyden, where his 
industry and promising talents recommended him to the particular no- 
tice of Boerhaave. On his return to Edinburgh, in the autumn of 1719, 
he was appointed professor and demonstrator of anatomy to the com- 
pany of surgeons, the joint demonstrators having spontaneously resigned 
in his favour, and soon after began also to give public lectures on ana- 
tomy, aided by the many preparations which he had made when abroad. 
At the same time Dr Alston, then a young man, united with him in the 
plan, and began a course of lectures on the materia raedica and botany. 
These courses may be regarded as the opening of that medical school, 
which has since extended its fame, not only throughout Europe, but 
over the New world. Mr Monro, senior, anxious for his son’s honour, 
without the young teacher’s knowledge, bad invited the president and 
fellows of the college of Physicians, and the whole company of surgeons, 
to honour the first day’s lecture with their presence. This unexpected 
audience threw the doctor into such confusion, that he forgot the words 
of the discourse, which he had written and committed to memory. 
Having left his papers at home, , he was at a loss for a little time what to 
do : but, with much presence of mind, he immediately began to show 
some of the anatomical preparations, in order to gain time for recollec- 
tion ; and finally resolved not to attempt to repeat the discourse which 
he had prepared, but to express himself in such language as should 
occur to. him from the subject, which he was confident he understood. 
The experiment succeeded ; he delivered himself well, and gained great 
applause as a good and ready speaker. Thus discovering his own 
strength, he resolved henceforth never to recite any written discourse 
in teaching, and acquired a free and elegant style of delivering lectures. 

In the same year, 1720, a regular series of medical instruction was in- 
stituted at Edinburgh; and through the interest of Dr Monro’s father, 
these two lectureships were put upon the university-establishment, to 
which were soon after added those of Drs Sinclair, Eutherford, Innes, 
and Plummer. This system of medical education was, however, in- 
complete, without affording some opportunity to the students of wit- 
nessing the jDrogress and. treatment of diseases, as well as of hearing 
lectures. A proposal was, therefore, made to erect and endow an hos- 
pital by subscription; and Dr.i|^onro published a pamphlet explaining 
the advantages of such an institution. The royal infirmary was speedily 
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raised, endowed, and established by charter; and the institution of 
clinical lectures — which were commenced by Dr Monro on the surgical 
cases, and afterwards by Dr Rutherford, in 1748, on the medical cases — 
completed that admirable system of instruction, upon which the repu- 
tation and usefulness of the medical school of Edinburgh were subse- 
quently founded. 

Dr Monro, W'ho was indefatigable in the labours of his office, soon 
made himself known to the professional world by a variety of ingenious 
and valuable publications. His first and principal publication was his 
‘ Osteology, or Treatise on the Anatomy of the Bones,’ which appeared 
in 1726, and passed through eight editions during his life, and was 
translated into most of the languages of Europe. To the later editions 
of this work he subjoined a concise neurology, or description of the 
nerves, and a very accurate account of the lacteal system and thoracic 
duct. 

Dr Monro w'as also the father and active supporter of a society 
which was established by the professors and other practitioners of the 
town, for the purpose of collecting and publishing papers on professional 
subjects, and to which the public is indebted for six volumes of ‘Medi- 
cal Essays and Observations by a Society at Edinburgh,’ the first of 
which appeared in 1732. Dr Monro was the secretary of this society; 
and after the publication of the first volume, when the members of the 
society became remiss in their attendance, the whole labour of collec- 
tion and publication was carried on by himself ; “ insomuch that after 
this,” says his biographer, “ scarce any other member ever saw a paper 
of the five last volumes, except those they were the authors of, till 
printed copies were sent them by the bookseller.” Of this collection, 
many of the most valuable papers were written by Dr Monro, on ana- 
tomical, physiological, and practical subjects ; the most elaborate of 
these is an ‘ Essay on the Nutrition of the Foetus,' in three dissertations, 
Haller, speaking of |hese volumes as highly valuable to the profession, 
adds, “ Monrous ibi eminet.” 

After the conclusion of this publication, the society was revived, at 
the suggestion of the celebrated mathematical professor, Colin Mac- 
iaurin, and was extended to the admission of literary and philosophical 
topics. Dr Monro again took an active part in its proceedings, as one 
of its vice-presidents, especially after the death of Maclaurin, when two 
volumes of its memoirs, entitled ‘ Essays Physical and Literary,’ were 
published, and some materials for a third collected, to which Dr Monro 
contributed several useful papers. The third was, not published during 
his life. His last publication was an ‘ Account of the Success of In- 
oculation in Scotland,’ written originally as an answer to some inquiries 
addressed to him from the committee of the faculty of physicians at 
Paris appointed to investigate the merits of the practice. It was after- 
wards published at the request of some of his friends, and contributed 
to extend the practice in Scotland. Besides the works which he pub- 
lished, he left several MSS. written at different times, of which the fol- 
lowing are the principal, viz, ‘ A History of Anatomical Writers,’ — 
‘ An Encheiresis Anatomica,’— Heads of;iftany of his Lectures,’ — 
‘ A Treatise on Comparative Anatoray,’—^ A”* Treatise on Wounds and 
Tumours,’ — end ‘An Oration de Cutiei^t^ This last, as well as the 
short tract on comparative anatomy, wasf Inserted in an edition of his 
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whole w'orks, in one volume quarto, published his son, Dr Alex- 
ander Monro, at Edinburgh, in 1781. The tract had been published 
surreptitiously in 1744, iVona notes taken at his lectures ; but is here 
given in a more correct form. 

In 1759 Dr Monro resigned the anatomical chair, which he had so 
long occupied with the highest reputation, in favour of his son; but 
he still continued to lecture as one of the clinical professors on the 
cases in the infirmary. His life was also a scene of continued activity 
in other affairs, as long as his health permitted : for he was not only a 
member, but a most assiduous attendant, of many societies and institu- 
tions for promoting literature, arts, sciences, and manufactures in Scot- 
land. Dr Monro was a man of middle stature, muscular, and possessed of 
great strength and activity, but W'as subject for many years to a spitting 
of blood on catching the least cold, and through his life to frequent in- 
flammatory fevers. After an attack of the influenza in 1762, he was 
afflicted with symptoms of a disease of a painful and tedious nature, 
a fungous ulcer of the bladder and rectum, the distress of which he 
bore with great fortitude and resignation, and died with perfect calm- 
ness on the 10th of July, 1767, at the age of seventy. 


iKlarft aftenstiif. 

BORN A. D. 1721 . — DIED A. D. 1770 . 

Mark Akenside was the son of a respectable Newcastle butcher. 
His parents were dissenters, and placed their son for some time under 
the care of a Mr Wilson, a dissenting minister, from whose academy he 
was sent, in his eighteenth year, to the university of Edinburgh, with 
the view of completing his studies for the dissentiiig ministry. 

The wishes of his parents were ultimately frustrated by the young 
man exhibiting a decided preference for the medical profession above 
that of theology. He was, however, very properly allowed to follow 
the bent of Ms own inclinations, and ultimately graduated at Leyden in 
Holland. His thesis, on this occasion, was remarkably well-written, 
and' attracted considerable attention ; yet it appears that his ambition 
ranged somewhat higher than the practice of surgery and physic, when 
he first ostensibly devoted himself to the study of these arts. Stewart, 
in his ‘ Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind,’ says, 
“ There are various passages in Akenside’s works which will be read 
with additional pleasure when it is known, that they were not entirely 
suggested by fancy. I allude to those passages where he betrays a se- 
cret consciousness of powers adapted to a higher station of life than 
fell to his lot. Akenside, when a medical student at Edinburgh, was a 
member of the Medical society, then recently formed, and was emi- 
nently distinguished by the eloquence which he displayed in tlu; course 
of the debates. Dr Robertson, who was at that time a student of di- 
vinity in the same univen^ity, told me that he was frequently led to 
attend their meetings, chiefly to hear the speeches of Akenside, the 
great object of whose ambition then was a scat in parliament ; a situation 
which, he was sanguine enough to flatter himself, he had some prospect 
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of obtaining, and for which he conceived his talents to be much 
adapted than for the profession he had chosen.” 

Akenside’s poetical genius had early begun to develop itself. At 
the ago of sixteen, he was a poetical contributor to the ‘ Gentleman’s 
Magazine and he seems to have already sketched the outline of his 
great didactic poem before he went to L%den. Soon after his return 
to England, he completed the manuscript of his ‘ Pleasures of Imagi- 
nation,’ and offered the copyright to Dodsley for £120. The bibliopole 
was a little startled at the price demanded by so young an author ; but 
on carrying the manuscript to Pope, he was advised “ to make no nig- 
gardly offer, since this was no every-day wwiter,” and immediately acted 
upon the advice. The poem was published anonymously, but was very 
favourably received both in this country and on the continent. 01 
course he did not altogether escape censure, and amongst the dissatis- 
fied was the poet Gray, who, in a letter to a correspondent, writes thus 
disparagingly of it : “ To show you that I am a judge, as well as my 
countrymen, I will tell you, though I have rather turned it over than 
read it, (but no matter ; no more have they,) that it seems to me above 
the middling; and now and then, for a little while, rises even to the 
best, particularly in description. It is often obscure, and even unin- 
telligible, and too much infected with the Hutchinsonian jargon. In 
short, its great fault is, that it was published at least nine years too early 
and so, raethinks, in a few words, d la mode de Temple, I have very 
pertly despatched what, perhaps, may for several years have employed 
a very ingenious man, worthy fifty of myself.” 

For some years, to use the words of one of his biographers, “ Aken- 
side was well-known as a poet, but he had still to make himself known 
as a physician.” The truth is, he possessed too much independence 
mind to have recourse to those artifices by which medical men in too 
many instances contrive to creep into practice ; and but for the generous 
and steady friendship of a college friend, Mr Dyson, he would soon 
have been reduced to very great straits for the means of livelihood. 
Dyson was a man of fortune, and moved in the upper circles ; and he 
at last succeeded in introducing his friend to a competent practice. 

In July, 1755, Akenside read the Gulstonian lectures before the col- 
lege of physicians. In these prelections he advanced certain opinions 
relative to the lymphatics, in opposition to those of Boerhaave which had 
so long ruled in the medical world. This led to a controversy with Dr 
Alexander Monro, the celebrated professor of anatomy in Edinburgh, 
who charged Akenside with plagiarism from him, but, we think, failed 
to make good the charge. In January, 1759, Akenside was appointed 
assistant-physician to St Thomas’s hospital, and two months after prin- 
cipal physician. In 1764, he published his principal professional' work, 
‘ De Dysenteria Commentarius.’ After this period he w’rote and pub- 
lished little ; being now in high practice, the duties of his profession 
occupied the greater part of his time. He died in the midst of a highly 
active and useful career, on the 23d of June, 1770. 

“ The features of Akenside,” says his recent biographer, Mr Bucke, 
“ wmre expi-essive and manly in a very high'tlegree ; but his complexion 
was pale, and his deportment solemn. , J&e dressed too in a very pre- 
cise manner, and wore a powdered wig in stiff curl. In respect to 
disposition, he is said to have been irritable, and to have had little re- 



strain t upon Ms temper before strangers ; with whom he wms precise 
and ceremonious, stiff, and occasionally sententious and dictatorial. * * 

He had a high sense of his own merits ; and when persons of an infe-. 
rior cast presumed upon their ignorance, or want of good breeding, to 
intrude their observations too unceremoniously, Akenside seldom de- 
nied himself the satisfaction of chastising their presumption by the 
adoption of a manner, perhaps too severe, satirical, and splenetic. But 
in the society of those mild and gentle spirits who admired his genius, 
and respected his virtues, he was kindness itself. His language flowed 
chastely, gracefully, and eloquently ; and his varied knowledge, argu- 
mentative reasonings, and nice distinctions, — his fine appreciation of 
philosophical allusions, and keen relish for the beauties of creation, ^ — 
would display themselves in pure and copious streams of eloquence, 
never, perhaps, surpassed by the greatest masters of social life the 
world ever knew. His memory was at once, discriminative and com- 
prehensive. He retained all the riches of art, science, and history, 
legislation, poetry, and philosophy ; and these he would draw out and 
embody to suit the occasion required, in a manner not more wonder- 
ful to those who were partially informed, than delightful to those who 
could follow his track, and continue with him to tlie end. Yet he is 
said to have, in general, wanted gaiety of heart in society. He was 
naturally of a cheerful temper ; but his cheerfulness was accompanied 
by a mellowness of feeling which sometimes relapsed into melancholy. 
Not that corrosive melancholy, however, which unstrings the mind, and 
renders it incapable of life and action ; but of that sweet and delightful 
nature, which Dyer has so beautifully characterized in his ‘ Ruins of 
Rome. 

• “ ‘ There is a mood 

(I sing not to the vacant or the young,) 

There is a kindly mood of melancholy. 

That wings the soul, and points her to the skies.’ ” 

Akenside is a poet by no means of the highest order of genius. His 
taste is unexceptionable, and his verso mellifluent; but he has little 
originality ; his enthusiasm seems all to have been caught at second 
hand from the authors he was chiefly conversant with. It was his in- 
tention to have remodelled and nearly rewritten his principal poem, 
‘ The Pleasures of Imagination and he had proceeded some length in 
the execution of this design. “ Soon after the publication of the Plea- 
sures of Imagination, Akenside,” says Mr Dyson, “ became conscious 
that it wanted revision and correction ; but so quick was the demand 
for successive editions, that in any of the intervals to have completed 
the whole of liis corrections was impossible. He chose, therefore, to 
continue reprinting it without any corrections or improvements, until 
he should be able at once to give them to the public complete ; and 
with this view he went on, for several years, to review and correct his 
poem at leisure, till at length he found the task grow so much upon his 
hands, that despairing ever being able to execute it to his own satisfac- 
tion, he abandoned the purpose of correcting, and resolved to write the 
poem oyer ane^, upon a somewhat different and enlarged plan ; and in 
the exectffi^n of this design he had made a considerable progress.” He 
printed the'^cst a^d second books for his own private use, and tran- 



scribed a considerable portion of the third book, in order to its being 
printed in the same maimer ; “ and to these,” continues Mr Dyson, “ he 
added the introduction to a subsequent book, which in MS. is called 
the fourth, and which appears to have been composed at the time, when 
the author intended to comprise the whole in four books ; but as he 
afterwards determined to distribute the poem into more books, might, 
perhaps, more properly be called the last book. This,” continues Mr 
Dyson, “ is ail that is executed of the new work; which, although it 
appeared to the editor too valuable, even in its imperfect state, to be 
withholden from the public, yet, he conceives, takes in by much too 
small a part of the original poem to supply its place, and to supersede 
the rcpublication of it.” Hazlitt prefers the revised version, so far as 
it goes, to the original; but there are few, we think, who Will agree 
with him in taste on this point. 
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BORN A. D. 1706. — DIED A.D. 1761. 


John Dollond, an eminent optician, and the inventor of the achro- 
matic telescope, was born in Spittalfields, June 10th, 1706. His pa- 
rents were Trench protestants, and at the time of the revocation of the 
edict of Nantz, in 1685, resided in Normandy, but in what particular 
part cannot now be ascertained. M. de Lalande does not believe the 
name to be of French origin ; but however this may be, the family 
were compelled, soon after this period, to seek refuge in England, in 
order to avoid persecution, and to preserve their religion. The fate 
this family was not a solitary case ; fifty thousand persons were 
pelled to exile themselves ; and we may date from this period 
of several arts and manufactures which have become highly 
cial to this country. An establishment was given to these refugees, 
by the wise policy of our government, in Spittulfields, and particular 
couragement granted to the silk manufacture. 

The first years of Mr Dollond’s life were employed at the loom ; but 
being of a very studious and philosophic turn of mind, his leivsure hours 
were engaged in mathematical pursuits ; and though by the death of 
his father, which happened in his infancy, his education gave way to 
the necessities of his family, yet at the age of fifteen, before he had an 
opportunity of seeing works of science or elementary treatises, he 
amused himself by constructing sun-dials, drawing geometrical schemes, 
and solving problems. An early marriage and an increasing family 
afforded him little opportunity of pursuing his favourite studies ; but 
such are the powers of the human mind when called into action, that 
difficulties, which appear to the casual obse.rver insurmountable, yield 
and retire before perseverance and genius ; even under the pressure of 
a close application to business for the support of his family, he found 
time, by abridging the hours of his rest, to extend his mathematical 
knowledge, and made a considerable profici^;Ay in optics land astrono- 
my, to which he now principally devoted his attentipai' having, in the 
earlier stages of his life, prepared himself for the higher parts of those 
subjects by a perfect knowdedge of algebra and geometry. 
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He designed his eldest son, Peter Dollond, for the same business with 
himself; and for several years they carried on their manufactures to- 
gether in Spittalfields ; but the employment neither suited the expecta- 
tions nor disposition of the son, who, having received much informa- 
tion upon mathematical and philosophical subjects from the instruction 
of his father, and observing the great value which was set upon his 
father’s knowledge in the theory of optics by professional men, deter- 
mined to apply that knowledge to the benefit of himself and his family ; 
and, accordingly, under the directions of his father, commenced opti- 
cian. Success, though under the most unfavourable circumstances, 
attended every effort; and in 1752, John Dollond, embracing the op- 
portunity of pursuing a profession congenial with his mind, and without 
neglecting the rules of prudence towards his family, joined his son, and 
in consequence of his theoretical knowledge, soon became a proficient in 
the practical parts of optics. 

His first attention was directed to improve the combination of the 
eye-glasses of refracting telescopes; and having succeeded in his sys- 
tem of four eye-glasses, he proceeded one step further, and produced 
telescopes furnished with five eye-glasses, which considerably surpassed 
the former; and of which he gave a particular account in a paper pre- 
sented to the Royal society, and which W’as read on March 1st, 1753, 
and printed in the ‘ Philosophical Transactions,’ vol. xlviii. Soon after 
this he made a very useful improvement in Mr Savery’s micrometer; 
for, instead of employing two entire eye-glasses, as Mr Savery and M. 
Bouguer had done, he used only one glass cut into two equal parts, one 
of them sliding or moving laterally by the other. This was considered 
to be a great improvement, as the micrometer could now be applied to 
the reflecting telescope with much advantage, and which Mr James 
Short immediately did. An account of the same was given to the 
Royal society in two papers, which were afterwards printed in the 
Philosophical Transactions,' vol. xlviii. This kind of micrometer was 
afterwards applied by Mr Peter Dollond to the achromatic telescope, as 
appears by a letter of his to Mr Short, which was read in the Royal 
society, February 7th, 1765. 

Mr Doliond’s celebrity in optics became now universal ; and the 
friendship and protection of the most eminent men of science, flattered 
and encouraged his pursuits. To enumerate the persons, both at home 
and abroad, who distinguished him by their correspondence, or culti- 
vated his acquaintance, however honourable to his memory, would be 
only an empty praise. Yet among those who held the highest place 
in his esteem as men of worth and learning, may be mentioned, Mr 
Thomas Simpson, master of the > royal academy at Woolwich; Mr 
Harris, assayraaster at the Tower, who was at that time engaged in 
writing and publishing his ‘ Treatise on Optics the Rev. Dr Bradley, 
then astronomer-royal ; the Rev. William Ludlam, of St John’s college, 
Cambridge ; and Mr John Canton, a most ingenious man, and cele- 
brated not less for his knowledge in natural philosophy, than for his neat 
and accurate manner of making philosophical experiments. To thi^ 
catalogue of the philosophical names of those days, we may add that 
of the late venerable astronomer-royal, the Rev. Dr Maskelyne, whose 
labours have so eminently benefited the science of astronomy. 

Surrounded by these enlightened men, in a state of mind prepared 
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for the severest investigation of philosophic truths, and in circumstances 
favourable to liberal inquiry, Mr Dollond engaged in the discussion of 
a subject, which at that time not only interested this country, but all 
Europe. Sir Isaac Newton had declared, in his ‘ Treatise on Optics,’ 
p. 112, “ That all refracting substances diverged the prismatic colours 
in a constant proportion to their mean refraction,” and drew this con- 
clusion, “ that refraction could not be produced without colour,” and 
consequently, “ that no improvement could be expected in the refract- 
ing telescope,” No one doubted the accuracy with which Sir Isaac 
Newton had made the experiment; yet some men, particularly M. * 

Euler and others, were of opinion that the conclusion which Newton 
had drawn from it went too far, and maintained that in very small 
angles refraction might be obtained without colour. Mr Dollond was 
not of that opinion, but defended Newton’s doctrine with much learning 
and ingenuity, as may be seen by a reference to the letters which passed 
between Euler and Dollond upon that occasion, and which were pub- f 

lished in the ‘ Philosophical Transactions,’ vol. xlviii. ; and contended, 
that, if the result of the experiment had been as described by Sir 
Isaac Newton, there could not be refraction without colour.” 

A mind constituted like Mr Dollond’s, could not remain satisfied 
with arguing in this manner, from an experiment made by anotlier, but 
determined to try it himself, and accordingly, in 1757, began the ex- 
amination ; and, to use his own words, with “ a resolute perseverance,” 
continued during that year, and a great part of the next, to bestow his 
. whole mind on the subject, until in June, 1758, he found, after a com- 
plete course of experiments, the result to be very different from that 
which he expected, and from that which Sir Isaac Newton had related. 

He discovered ‘‘ the difference in the dispersion of the colours of light, 
when the mean rays are equally refracted by different mediums.” The 
discovery was complete, and he immediately drew from it this practical 
conclusion, “ that tlie object-glasses of refracting telescopes were capa- 
ble of being made without the images formed by them being affected 
by the different refrangibility of the rays of light.” His account of 
this experiment, and of others connected with it, was given to the Iloyal 
society, and printed in their ‘ Transactions,’ vol. L., and he was pre- 
sented in the same year by that learned body, with Sir Godfrey Copley’s 
medal, as a reward of his merit, and a memorial of the discovery, 

' f though not at that time a member of the society. This discovery no 

way affected the points in dispute between Euler and Dollond, respect- 
ing the doctrine advanced by Sir Isaac Newton. -A new principle was 
ill a manner found out, which had no part in their former reasonings, 
and it was reserved for the accuracy of Dollond to have the honour of 
making a discovery which had eluded the observation of the immortal .. 

Newton. The cause of this difference of the results of the eighth experi- S 

ment of the second part of the first book of Newton's Optics, as related | 

by himself, and as it was found when tried by Dollond in 1757 and I 

1758, is fully and ingeniously accounted for by Mr Peter Dollond in | 

a paper read at the Royal society, March 21st, 1789, and afterwards 
published in a pamphlet. 

This new principle being now established, he was soon able to con- 
struct object-glasses, in which the different refrangibility of the rays of 
I light was corrected, and the name of achromatic was given to them by I 
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the late Dr Bevis, on account of their being free from the prismatic 
colours, and not by Lalande, as some have said. As usually happens 
on such occasions, no sooner was the achromatic telescope made public, 
than the rivalship of foreigners, and the jealousy of philosophers at 
home, led them to doubt of its reality ; and Euler himself, in his paper 
read before the academy of sciences at Berlin, in 1764, says, “ 1 am 
not ashamed frankly to avow that the first accounts which were pub- 
lished of it appeared so suspicious, and even so contrary to the best 
established principles, that I could not prevail upon myself to give 
credit to them and he adds, “ I should never have submitted to the 
proofs which Mr Dollond pi'oduced to support this strange phenomenon, 
if M. Clairaut, who must at first have been equally surpi’ised at it, had 
not most positively assured me that Dollond’s- experiments were but 
too well founded.” And when the fact could be no longer disputed, 
they endeavoured to find a prior inventor, to whom it might be ascribed ; 
and several conjecturers were honoured with the title of discoverers. 
But Mr Peter Dollond, in the paper we have just mentioned, has stated 
and vindicated, in the most unexceptionable and convincing manner, 
his father’s right to the first discovery of this improvement in refracting 
telescopes, as well as of the principle on which it was founded. In so 
doing he has corrected the mistakes of M. de la Lande in his account 
of this subject ; those of M. N. Fuss, professor of mathematics at St 
Petersburg, in his ‘Eulogy on Euler,’ written and published in 1783; 
and those of Count Cassini, in his ‘ Extracts of the Observations made 
at the Royal Observatory at Paris in the year 1787 ;’ and it must ap- 
pear to every impartial and candid examiner, that Mr Dollond was the 
sole discoverer of the principle which led to the improvement of re- 
fracting telescopes. 

This improvement was of the greatest advantage in astronomy, as 
they have been applied to fixed instruments; by which the motions of 
the heavenly bodies; are determined to a much greater exactness than 
by the means of the old telescope. Navigation has also been much 
benefited by applying achromatic' telescopes to the Hadley’s Sextant ; 
and from the improved state of the lunar tables, and of that instrument, 
the longitude at sea may now be determined by good observers, to a 
great degree of accuracy ; and their universal adoption by the navy 
and army, as well as by the public in general, is the best proof of the 
great utility of the discovery. 

In the beginning of 1761, Mr Dollond was elected F. R. S. and ap- 
pointed optician to, his. majesty, but did not live to enjoy these honours 
long ; for, on November 30th, in the same year, as he w^as reading a 
new publication of M. Clairaut, on the theory of the moon, and on 
which he had been intently engaged for several hours, he was seized 
with apoplexy, which rendered iiim immediately speechless, and occa- 
sioned his death in a few hours afterwards, 
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BORN A. D. ]721. — DIED A. D. 1771. 

Tobias Smollett was born in the year 1721 at Dalquhurn within 
two miles of Eenton in Dumbartonshire, Scotland. He was the grandson 
of Sir James Smollett of Bonhill, one of the Scottish commissioners for 
the Union. He appears to have received a classical education, and 
was bred to the practice of physic and surgery. • At the age of eighteen 
he wrote a tragedy entitled ‘ The Hegicide,’ founded on the story of 
the assassination of James I. of Scotland ; which was afterwards altered 
and improved, and published by subscription. He was some time on 
board a ship-of-war, as surgeon or surgeon’s mate ; and was present at 
the siege of Carthagena in 174<1. His connection with the navy seems 
not to have been of very long continuance. He came to London in 
1746, and applied himself to literary pursuits; he is supposed to have 
written several pieces before he became known to the public by his 
more considerable productions. In 1746 he published a sath’e called 
‘ Advice and in the following year another, which he entitled ‘ Re- 
proof.’ In the former he also wrote a poem, to which he gave the title 
of ‘ The Tears of Scotland,’ and in which he expressed his indignation 
at the severities which, were exercised upon his countrymen, and the 
ravages which v'ere committed in Scotland after the battle of Culloden, 
and the suppression of the rebellion. His friends wished him to sup- 
press this piece, but he refused to listen to their advice. Soon after 
this he wrote an opera for Covent Garden theatre, which, however, in 
consequence of some dispute wdth the manager, was neither acted nor 
printed. 

In 1748 Smollett published his famous novel of ‘ Roderick Random,’ 
which had an extensive sale, and procured him a considerable degree 
of reputation. It is said that some of the incidents of his own life, par- 
ticularly the earlier part of it, and some real characters among his 
acquaintances are introduced into this work. In 1752 he published 
‘ The Adventures of Peregrine Pickle.’ He introduced into this book, 
by way of episode, some of the adventures of the profligate Lady Vane. 
In this w'ork he endeavoured to ridicule Dr Akcnside, iu his description 
of the entertainment given by the Republican doctor, “ after the man- 
ner of the ancients.” Smollett appears to have conceived a dislike to 
Akenside on account of the di&sr.ence of their political sentiments. 
Akenside was an ardent friend to liberty ; while the principles of Smol- 
lett were more congenial to those of the tories and the Jacobites. He 
also introduced Garrick and Quin with the view of exposing them to 
ridicule. 

In 1752 he published ‘ An Essay on the External use of Water, in 

a Letter to Dr , with particular Remarks upon the present 

hlethod of using the Mineral Waters at Bath, in Somersetshire, and a 
Plan for rendering them more safe, agreeable, and efficacious.’ Smol- 
lett had now taken the degree of doctor of physic; but from what 
university he received his diploma, or in what year, we have met with 
no account. About this time he attempted to settle as a practitioner 
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of physic at Bath ; and it was with this vi§w that he wrote his piece on 
the Bath waters. But at Bath he was unsuccessful; it is said that the 
chief reason of this was, that he could not render himself agreeable to 
the women, though he possessed a very handsome and graceful person. 
Abandoning physic, therefore, altogether as a profession, he fixed his 
residence at Chelsea, and turned his thoughts entirely to writing and 
translating. He published translations of ‘ Gil Bias’ and of ‘Don Quixote,’ 
both of which were well-executed and well-received. He has himself 
given a sketch of his establishment at Chelsea in his ‘ Humphrey 
Clinker.’ • It was while residing there, that he published his ‘ Adven- 
tures of Count Fathom,’ In 1757, he published his ‘ History of Eng- 
land,’ which was first printed in 8vo. It had a great sale; so that he 
is said to have received £2000 for writing the ‘ History and the Con- 
tinuation.’ This work is often deficient in impartiality, and many in- 
stances of misrepresentation occur in it ; but some parts of it are much 
superior to others, and it has considerable merit in point of style. 

In 1755 he set on foot ‘ The Critical Review,’ and continued the 
principal manager of it till he went abroad in the year 1768. As he 
was apt to be somewhat acrimonious in his censures of other writers, 
and was generally known to be the conductor of this literary journal, 
he became engaged in several disputes with Shebbeare, Granger, and 
others. Among other controversies in which this publication involved 
him, the most material in its consequences was that which was occa- 
sioned by his remarks on a pamphlet published by Admiral Knowles. 
That gentleman, in defence of his conduct in the expedition to Roch- 
fbrt, had published a vindication of himself, which, falling under the 
doctor’s examination, produced some very severe strictures both on the 
performance as well as on the character of the writer of it. The ad- 
miral immediately commenced a prosecution against the printer ; de- 
claring, at the same time, that he desired only to be informed who the 
writer was, that, if he proved to be a gentleman, he might obtain the 
satisfaction of one from him. In this affair the doctor behaved with 
prudence and spirit. Desirous of compromising the dispute with the 
admiral in an amicable manner, he applied to his friend Wilkes to in- 
terpose his goad offices. The admiral, however, continued inflexible ; 
and just as sentence was going to be pronounced against the printer, 
the doctor came into court, avowed himself the author of the strictures, 
and declared himself ready to give Mr Knowles any satisfaetion he 
chose. The admiral immediately commenced a fresh action against 
the doctor, who was found guilty, fined £100, and condemned to three 
months’ imprisonment in the King’s Bench. It was there he is said to 
have written ‘ The Adventures of Sir Launcelot Greaves,’ in which he 
has described some remarkable characters, then his fellow-prisoners. 

From the commencement of the Review, Dr Smollett was always 
considered as the principal author and conductor of it. On the publi- 
cation of the ‘ Rosciad,’ the author, considering himself and some of his 
friends to have been very injuriously treated in the review of that work, 
and imagining Smollett the author of the offensive article, retorted with 
great spirit in a poem entitled ‘An Apology to the Critical Reviewers.’ 
It appears however he was mistaken in his suspicion. 

when the Earl of Bute was first lord of the treasury, that 
nobleman found it necessary to employ some able writers to vindicate 
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bis administration, and to palliate and defend the steps which had led 
to his advancement. Amongst others Smollett was pitched upon ; and 
in defence of his patron he commenced a weekly paper, which he called 
‘ The Briton.’ The first number made its appearance on the 29th of 
May, 1762, and was immediately followed by the publication of ‘ The 
North Briton,’ which in tlie end entirely routed his antagonist, and put 
an end to the friendship which subsisted between Smollett and Wilkes. 

‘ The Briton’ continued to be published till the 12th of February, 1763, 
when it was given up. The Earl of Bute did so little for his advocate 
that Smollett afterwards satirized him, as well as some other political 
characters, in his ‘ Adventures of an Atom.’ 

Smollett’s constitution being at length much impaired by a sedentary 
life, and assiduous application to study, he went abroad for his health 
in the month of June, 1763, and continued in France and Italy two 
years. He wrote an account of his travels in a series of letters to some 
friends, which were published in twm volumes, 8vo, in 1766, These 
letters are evidently the production of a man of genius, and possess no 
inconsiderable degree of merit ; but during his stay abroad he appears 
to have been almost constantly under the influence of chagrin, and of 
ill health; and was much inclined to speak unfavourably of the persons 
that he met with, and the places through which he passed. Before he 
quitted the kingdom, he found, in the road to Dover, that “ the cham- 
bers were in general cold and comfortless, the beds paltry, the cookery 
execrable, the wine poison, the attendance bad, the publicans insolent, 
and the bills extortion,” and that there was “ not a drop of tolerable 
malt liquor to be had from London to Dover.” When he arrived at 
Dover, he discovered, that, “ without ail doubt, a man could not be 
much worse lodged and worse treated in any part of Europe ; nor 
would he in any other place meet with more flagrant instances of fraud, 
imposition, and brutality.” He met with similar evils in other places, 
and it was to this cynical relation of his travels, that Sterne is supposed 
to have alluded in the following passage of his * Sentimental Journey.’ 

“ The learned Smelfungus travelled from Bologne to Paris — ^from Paris 
to Rome — and so on — but he set out with the spleen and jaundice, and 
every object he passed by was discoloured and distorted. He wrote 
an account of them, but it was nothing but an account of his miserable 
feelings. I met Smelfungus in the grand portico of the Pantheon — he 
%■ was just coming out of it — ‘It is nothing but a huge cockpit,’ said he. 

‘I wish you had said nothing worse of the Venus of Medicis,’ replied ? 

I,-— for in passing through Florence I had heard he had fallen foul upon f 

the goddess, and used her worse than a common strumpet, without the 
least provocation in nature. I popped upon Smelfungus again at Turin, I 

in his return home, and sad talc of sorrowful adventures had he to tell, > 

wherein he spoke of moving accidents by flood and field, and of the 
cannibals which eat each other, the Anthropophagi. He had been » 

flayed alive, and bedeviled, and worse used than St Bartholomew, at j 

every stage he had come at. ‘ I’ll tell it,’ cried Smelfungus, ‘ to the ; 

world I’ ‘ You had better tell it,’ said I, ‘ to your physician.’ ” I 

Smollett returned from Italy to England ; but finding his health con- 
tinue to decline, and meeting with fresh mortifications and disappoint- 

f ments, he went back to Italy, where he died on the 21st of October, = 

177L near Leghorn. ■ 



[Seventh 

Besides the pieces already meutioned, Smollett was the author of 
sundry small poems, and of a dramatic piece called , ‘ The Reprisals, or 
the Tars of Old England,’ which was acted with applause at Drury-iane 
theatre. 

Smollett was a man of very considerable abilities and varied talents. 

has been remarked, that there is “ a very obvious similitude between 
the characters of the three heroes of the doctor’s chief productions : 
Roderick Random, Peregrine Pickle, and Matthew Bramble, are all 
brothers of the same family. The same satirical, cynical disposition, 
the same generosity and benevolence, are the distinguishing and char- 
acteristical features of all three ; but they are far from being servile 
copies or imitations of eacli other. They differ as much as the Ajax, 
Diomed, and Achilles, of Homer, This was undoubtedly a greater 
effort of genius ; and the doctor seems to have described his own char- 
acter at the different stages and situations of his life.” 


BORN A. D. 1722. — ^DIED A. D. 1770. 

Christopher Smart was born at Shipbourne, in Kent. In 1739 
he was admitted of Pembroke hall, Cambridge, where he brought him- 
self into notice by the excellence of his Tripos verses. In 174*0 he 
was elected a fellow of his hall. The Seatonian prize was adjudged 
to him four times successively. He also wrote a considerable number 
of miscellaneous and some dramatic pieces. 

“ Thou'gh the fortune,” says his biographer, “ as well as the consti- 
tution of Mr Smart, required the utmost care, he was equally negligent 
in the management of both, and his various and repeated embarrass- 
ments acting upon an imagination uncommonly fervid, produced tem- 
porary alienations of mind ; which at last were attended with paroxysms 
so violent and continued* as to render confinement necessary. In this 
melancholy state, his family, for he had now two children, must have 
been much embarrassed in their circumstances, but for the kind friend- 
ship and assistance of Mr Newbery. Many other of Mr Smart’s ac- 
quaintance were likewise forward in their services ; and particularly 
Dr Samuel Johnson, who, on the first approaches of Mr Smart's mala- 
dy, wrote several papers for a periodical publication in which that 
gentleman was concerned, to secure his claim to a share in the profits 
of it.” The publication alluded to, was the ‘ Universal Visitor and 
Memorialist,’ published by Qardner, a bookseller in the Strand. Smart, 
and Rolt, a political writer, are said to have entered into an engage- 
ment to write for this magazine, and for no other work whatever ; for 
this they were to have a third of the profits, and the contract was to 
be binding for ninety-nine years. In Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson,’ we 
find this contract discussed with more gravity than it seems to deserve. 
It was probably a contrivance of Gapdnei'’s to secure the services of 
two irregular men for a certain period. Johnson, however, wrote a 
few papers for our poet, “ not then,” he added, « knowing the terms on 
which Smart was engaged to write, and thinking I w'as doing him good. 
I hoped his wits would soon return to him. Mine returned to me, and 
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I wrote in tlie ‘Universal Visitor’ no longer.” The publication ceased 
in about two years from its Commencement. 

In 1763 he published his ‘ Song to David/ — a composition remark- 
able for its alternate magnificence and meanness, indicating the state of 
the composer’s mind. 

Ill his intervals of health and regularity he still continued to write, 
and although he perhaps formed too high an opinion of his efiusion.s, 
he spared no labour when employed by the booksellers, and formed, in 
conjunction with them, many schemes of literary industry which he did 
not live to accomplish. In 1765 he published ‘ A Poetical Transla- 
tion of the Fables of PIiEedriis,’ with the appendix of Godius, and an 
) accurate original text on the opposite page. This translation appears 

y to be executed with neatness and fidelity, but has never become popu- 

lar. His ‘ Translation of the Psalms,’ which followed in the same year, 
aftbrds a melancholy proof of want of judgment and decay of powers. 
Many of his psalms scarcely rise above the level of Sternbold and 
Hopkins, and they had the additional disadvantage of appearing at the 
same time with Merrick’s more correct and chaste translation. In 1767 
he republished his Horace with a metrical translation, in which, al- 
though we find abundance of inaccuracies, irregular rhymes, and redun- 
dancies, there are some passages conceived in the true spirit of the ori- 
ginal. His last publication in 1768 exhibited a more striking proof of 
want of judgment than any of his other performances. It was entitled 
‘ The Parables of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ; done into fa- 
miliar verse, with occasional applications for the use of younger minds.’ 
This was dedicated to Master Bonnel George Thornton, a-child of three- 
years old, and is written in that species of verse which would be toler- 
ated only in the nursery. In what manner he lived during his latter 
years, his biographer has not informed us ; but at length he was con- 
fined for debt in the king’s bench prison. Here he died after a short 
illness occasioned by a disorder in his liver. May 18th, 1770. 




BORN A. D. 1693. — DIED A. D, 1776. 


John Harrison was the son of Henry Harrison, carpenter and 
joiner, and was bOrn in the latter end of May, 1693, at Foulby, in 
Yorkshire, where his father was then employed. At Sir Rowland’s 
request he removed to another seat belonging to him in Lincolnshire, 
and at last settled at Barrow, near Barton-upon-H umber. At this time 
our mechanic was only seven years of age ; but as soon as he was able 
he assisted his father in his own business, in which he continued until 
lie was twenty years of age. Occasionally, however, he was employed 
in surveying land, and mending clocks and watches. He was from his 
childhood attached to any wheel-machinery. When he lay' sick of 
the small-pox, about his sixth year, he had a watch placed open upon 
his pillow that he might amuse himself by contemplating the movement. 
Though his opportunities of acquiring knowledge were very few, he 
^ eagerly improved every incident for information. He frequently em- 

T ployed all or great part of the night in writing or drawing ; and he 
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alwnys acknowledged his obligations to a clergyman who officiated every 
Sunday in his neighbourhood for lending him a MS. copy of Professor 
Saunderson’s lectures, which he carefully and neatly transcribed with 
all the diagrams. 

The act of the 14th of Queen Anne, offering a large reward for dis- 
covering the longitude, probably excited Mr Harrison’s notice ; and 
living near a sea-port town, he was induced to consider how to alter 
the consb'uction of a clock which he had made in 1726, so as it might 
not be subject to any irregularities occasioned by the difference of cli- 
mates, and the motions of a ship. These difficulties he also surmount- 
ed ; and his machine having answered his expectations in a trial attended 
with very bad Aveather upon the river Humber, he was advised to carry 
it to London, in order to apply for the parliamentary reward. Accord- 
ingly he arrived with it in London in the year 1735, and showing it to 
several members of the Royal society, he received a certificate from 
several that the principles of his machine for measuring time promised 
a very great and sufficient degree of exactness. In 1739 he finished 
another machine ; and various experiments being made, it was found 
to be sufficiently exact to authorize the inventor to claim the reward 
assigned by parliament. This wms followed by a third machine, pro- 
duced in 1741, still less complicated than the second, and superior in 
accuracy, as erring only three or four seconds in a week. This he 
cqnceived to bo the ne plus ultra of his attempts, and in the year 1749 
he received the annual gold medal from the Royal society ; but in an 
endeavour to improve pocket-watches, he found the principles he applied 
to surpass his expectations so much as to encourage him to make his 
* fourth time-keeper, which is in the form of a pocket-watch, about six 
inches in diameter, and was finished in 1759. With this time-keeper 
his son made two voyages, the one to Jamaica, and the other? to Bar- 
badoes ; in both which experiments it corrected the longitude within 
the nearest limits required by the act of parliament ; and the inventor 
at different times, though not without infinite trouble, received the pro- 
posed reward of £20,000. 

These four machines were given up to the board of Longitude. The 
three former w'ere not of any use, as all the advantages gained by mak- 
ing them were comprehended in the last. They were worthy however 
of being carefully preserved as mechanical curiosities, to show the gra- 
dations of ingenuity executed with the most delicate workmanship. 
The fourth machine, which is the time-keeper, has been copied by 
Mr Kendall; and this copy, during a three years’ voyage round the 
globe in the southern hemisphere with Captain Cook, answered as well 
as the original. The latter part of Mr Harrison’s life was employed in 
making a fifth time-keeper, on the same principles with the preceding 
one, which at the end of a ten years’ trial, 1772, in the king’s private 
observatory at Richmond, erred only four seconds and a half. In 1775 
he published * A Description concerning such Mechanism as will afford 
a nice or true Mensuration of Time,’ 8vo. This small work also in- 
cludes an account of his new Musical scale ; for he had in his youth 
been the leader of a distinguished band of church-singers, and had a 
very delicate ear for music. Mr Harrison died at his house in Red 
Lion-square, London, March 24th, 1776, aged 83. 
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George the Third’s reign historically divided into two periods— Prosperous situation of 
the country at accession of George III. — Pernicious influence of Lord Bute — Affair 
of Wilkes— Junius — Lord North’s ministry — The American revolution— Coalition 
ministry— Peace with France — Ecclesiastical affairs— Eise of Methodism — Fine arts. 

In the immediatelypreceding section of our work we have passed under 
slight review some of the master-spirits of an age in nowise distingii^ed 
for any of those great movements by which the political or literary des- 
tinies of our country have been determined. We are now about to 
enter on a busier scene, and to ofter a few biographical notices of men 
who took part in transactions highly momentous in themselves and still 
more so in their consequences. The reign of the third George con- 
spicuously divides itself into two parts : the former embracing those 
transactions which led to the revolt and final separation of the North 
American colonies from Great Britain, — ^the latter commencing with 
the French revolution, and terminating with the accession of George 
IV. to the regency. It is to the former of these periods that we pur- 
pose to devote the present section. 

The period we have now marked out opens under the administration 
of tlie greatest minister that had yet been called to direct the energies 
of this country. During the last four years of George the Second's 
reign, and the first year of his successor, England assumed a most com- 
manding attitude among the nations of Europe, and she owed her great- 
ness entirely to the genius of one individual. It was Pitt who made 
her all she then became. He entered office when the afiairs of the 
country were in a wretched state ; his coadjutors were the same im- 
beciles who had reduced the fortunes of Britain to so low an ebb; his 
alone were the genius, the spirit, and the system which retrieved them. 
The new monarch too was well-qualified to win golden opinions from 
his people : “ Youth, — striking appearance, — a fondness not less for the 
gay and peaceful amusements of court-life than for those field-sports 
which make the popular indulgence of the English landholder, — a strong 
sense of the national value of scientific and literary pursuits, — piety 
unquestionably sincere, and morals on which even satire never dared 
to throw a stain, — were the claims of the king to the approbation of his 
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people.”^ But all these advantages were destined to be soon neutralized 
by the pernicious influence of the favourite, Lord Bute. The history 
of the next ten years, is the history of a series of struggles betwixt a 
nominal ministry and the influence of a virtual premier behind the 
throne. 

Among the earliest and bitterest opponents of Bute was the famous 
John Wilkes. His story — ^whicb will be told at some length in our 
notices of him and Lord Camden — ^marks an epoch in the period now 
under consideration. A spirit had long been fostering at home which 
only required such an event as that of Wilkes’s misjudged and misman- 
aged prosecution to rouse it into activity and visible display. “ Our 
new world,” says Simond, “has generally the credit of having first 
lighted the torch which w'as to illuminate and soon set in a blaze the 
finest part of Europe ; yet I think the flint was struck and the first 
spark elicited by the patriot John Wilkes, a few years before. In a 
time of profound peace, the restless spirits of men, deprived of other 
objects of public curiosity, seized with avidity on those questions which 
were then agitated with so much violence in England, touching the 
rights of the people and of the government, and the nature of power. 
The end of the political drama was in favour of what was called, and 
in some respects was, the liberty of the people. Encouraged by the 
success of this great comedian, the curtain was no sooner dropped on 
the scene of Europe, than new actors hastened to raise it again in 
America, and to give the woidd a new play infinitely more interesting 
and brilliant than the first.” Who all these actors were, and how their 
drama .gradually unfolded itself^ it would now be impossible to say, 
John Adams, writing to Niles, says : “ In plain English, and in few 
words, I consider the true history of the American revolution, and the 
establishment of our present constitution, as lost for ever; and nothing 
but misrepresentations, or partial accounts of it, will ever be recovered.” 
Jefferson had before comhmnicated to Adams the same opinion. “ On 
the subject of the American revolution, you ask, who shall write it? 
who can write it? and who will ever be able to write it? Nobody: 
except merely its external facts ; all its councils, designs, and discussions 
having been conducted by Congress with closed doors, and no member, 
as far as I know, having even made notes of them. These, which are 
the life and soul of history, must for ever be unknown.” Much of the 
agitation of the public mind in Britain was also due to the appearance 
of Junius’s letters. Hitherto the circulation of political pamphlets had 
been usually very limited, and their effect seldom visible ; there was no 
reading public yet formed. Junius, by his eloquence, boldness, and 
tremendous force of invective, arrested universal attention, and infused 
a love of political controversy into the mind of the nation at large. 

“ Tlie Rockingham administration, during the four months of its ex- 
istence, did more perhaps for the principles of the constitution than 
any one administration that England had seen since the Revolution. 
Tiiey were betrayed, it is true, into a few awkward overflowings of loy- 
alty, which the rare access of whigs to the throne may at once account 
for and excuse ; and Burke, in particular, has left us a specimen of his 
taste for extremes, in that burst of optimism with which he described 
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the king’s message, as ‘ the best of messages to the best of people from 
the best of kings.’ But these first effects of the atmosphere of a court, 
upon heads unaccustomed to it, are natural and hainnless : while the 
measures that passed during that brief interval, directed against the 
sources of parliamentary corruption, and confirmatory of the best prin- 
ciples of the constitution, must ever be remembered to the honour of 
the party from which they emanated. The exclusion of contractors 
from the house of commons, — the disqualification of revenue-officers 
from voting at elections,' — ^the disfranchisement of corrupt voters at 
Cricklade, by which a second precedent was furnished towards that 
plan of gradual reform, wdiich has, in our own time, been so forcibly 
recommended by Lord John Russell, — ^the diminution of the patronage 
of the crown, by Mr Burke’s celebrated bill, — the return to the old 
constitutional practice of making the revenues of the crown pay off their 
own incumbrances, which salutary principle was again lost in the hands 
of Mr Pitt, — the atonement at last made to the violated rights of elec- 
tors, by the rescinding of the resolutions relative to Wilkes, — the frank 
and cordial understanding entered into with Ireland, which identifies 
the memory of Mr Fox and this ministry with the only oasis in the 
whole desert of Irish history, — so many and such important recognitions 
of the best principles of whiggism, followed up, as they were, by the 
resolutions of Lord John Cavendish at the close of the session, pledg- 
ing the ministers to a perseverance in the same task of purification and 
retrenchment, — give an aspect to this short period of the annals of the 
late reign, to which the eye tui'us for relief from the arbitrary com- 
plexion of the rest; and furnish us with, at least, one consoling instance, 
where the principles professed by statesmen, when in opposition, were 
retained and sincerely acted upon by them in power.”® 

North came into office as chancellor of the exchequer in 1767. His 
misrule cost Britain only her American colonies. Yet it would be un- 
just to ascribe the dogged determination of the English government to 
persist in the subjection of the colonies to the settled hostility and un- 
yielding temper of the premier alone. The king himself insisted upon 
the prosecution of the war, and Lord North not only made frequent 
and earnest endeavours to bring it to a close, but urged a coalition with 
the very men who had opposed the American war throughout. One 
fact in regard to the conduct of the English ministry in persevering in 
this war long after, to every dispassionate mind, the chances of success 
were as nothing, is now apparent; and their behaviour is explained 
upon the ground of the utterly erroneous views they entertained of the 
disposition of the mass of the American people. These views were de- 
rived from the reports of refugees, and late civil officers in the colonies, 
who had returned to England. Reports too were constantly sent to 
England of different intended movements in favour of the mother- 
country, which invariably deceived expectation; and they had the effect 
too of interfering with the plans and arrangements of the British com- 
manders in America. Mr Sparks, an American writer, says: “ This 
delusion prevailed during the whole, war. The ministers acted under 
a perpetual deception. In looking back upon events as they actually 
occurred, it is impossible to conceive a collection of state-papers more 

* Moore’s ‘ Life of Sheridan.’ 
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extraordinary for the erroneous impressions, contracted knowledge, and 
impracticable aims of the writer, than the correspondence of Lord 
George Germaine with the British commanders in America.”^ On the 
4th of July, 1776, the American people entered on their career of in- 
dependence. But it would be misjudging the matter altogether were 
we to trace that great movement, with all its reflected impulses on the 
old countries of Europe, to the ebullition of a raomentai'y imptience 
under existing hardships ; neither was it the result of extensive distresses 
pressing upon a large mass of the American community. When the 
people of the United colonies rose in resistance to the mother-coun- 
try, they were in possession of as large a portion of the elements and 
means of social comfort as those of the mother-country itself. It was 
a revolution brought about by principles which the colonists had in- 
herited from their English ancestors, the exiled puritans ; these prin- 
ciples^ liad never perished from the bosoms of the descendants of ‘ the 
pilgrim-fathers on the contrary, every year had added to their strength, 
and every accession of strength had brought the unavoidable crisis 
nearer to maturity. The annals of each one of the colonies exhibit 
ample evidences of the long existence of this leaven of freedom, which 
was perpetually working upw'ards to the surface ; and although it ulti- 
mately broke forth in one particular spot, yet the whole interior had 
been long and equally in a ferment, and the agitation must have forced 
a vent somewhere and soon. It had long been evident that wherever 
the pressure from without should be greatest, there would be the point 
of most active resistance. The new spirit which was thus called to 
life, or ratber activity, on the other side of the Atlantic, manifested it- 
self at a critical period for the old continent. There the political exist- 
ence of the people was for the most part extinguished ; the maxims by 
which nations were governed lay less in the great fundamental princi’? 
pies of human nature and the social constitution, than in the fluctuating 
systems of cabinets, and the personal feelings and caprices of their 
rulers; external aggrandisement, not domestic tranquillity and pros- 
perity, seemed to be the great object aimed at by the leading powers 
of Europe ; and the rapacity of Russia, Austria, and Prussia, had found 
a present object in the hapless kingdom of Poland. The British govern- 
ment, too, were actively engaged in the plan of supporting the national 
commerce upon territorial acquisitions, and of forming a new and gigan- 
tic empire in the East ; and the exasperated feelings manifested towards 
the western colonies were to be attributed as much to mistaken views 
of commercial polity as to the love of dominion and a thirst for con- 
quest. 

The peace of 1782 also marks an important epoch in the period now 
under review. We shall relate the effects of that measure in the words 
of Mr Croly : — “ It was scarcely proclaimed when France was crowded 
with the English nobility. Versailles was the centre of all that was 
sumptuous in Europe. The graces of the young queen then in the 
pride of youth and beauty, — ^the pomp of the royal family and the no- 
blesse, — and the costliness of the f&tes and celebrations for which France 
has been alv'ays famous, rendered the court the dictator of manners, 

® * Writings of George ’Washington, &c.’ 

V For example, the familiar principle of English liberty, — their right of exemption 
from taxes unsaactioned by their own assent in the persons of their representatives. 
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morals, and politics, to all the higher ranks of the civilized world. But 
the Revolution was now hastening with the strides of a giant upon 
France : the torch was already waving over the chambers of this mor- 
bid and guilty luxury. The corrective was terrible ; history has no 
more stinging retrospect than the contrast of that brilliant time with 
the days of shame and agony that followed, — the untimely fate of beau- 
ty, birth, and heroism, — the more than serpent-brood that started up 
in the path which France once emulously covered with flowers for the 
step of her rulers,— the hideous suspense of the dungeon, — the heart- 
broken farewell to life and royalty upon the scaffold. But France was 
the grand corruptor, and its supremacy must in a few years have spread 
incurable disease through the moral frame of Europe. The English 
men of rank brought back with them its dissipation and its infidelity. 
The immediate circle of the English court was clear. The grave vir- 
tue of the king held the courtiers in awe ; and the queen — with a pious 
wisdom for which her name should long be held in honour- — ^indignantly 
repulsed every attempt of female levity to approach her presence. But 
beyond this sacred circle, the influence of foreign association was felt 
through every class of society. The great body of the writers of Eng- 
land, the men of whom the indiscretions of the higher ranks stand most 
in awe, had become less the guardians than the seducers of the public 
mind. The ‘ Encyclopedie,’ the code of rebellion and irreligion still 
more than of science, had enlisted the majority in open scorn of all that 
the heart should practise or the head revere ; and the Parisian atheists 
scarcely exceeded the truth when they boasted of erecting a temple that 
was to be frequented by worshippers of every tongue. A cosmopolite, 
infidel republic of letters was already lifting its front above the old 
sovereignties, — gathering under its banners a race of mankind new to 
public struggle, the whole secluded, yet jealous and vexed race of 
labourers in the intellectual field, and summoning them to devote their 
most unexhausted vigour and masculine ambition to the service of a 
sovereign, at whose right and left like the urns of Homer’s Jove, stood 
the golden founts of glory. London was becoming Paris in all but the 
name. There never was a period when the tone of our society was 
more polished, more animate^ dr more corrupt. Gaming, horse-racing, 
and still deeper deviations from the right rule of life, were looked upon 
as the natural embellishments of rank and fortune. Private theatricals — ^ 
one of the most dexterous and assured expedients to extinguish first the 
delicacy of woman, and then her virtue — ^were the favourite indulgence; 
and by an outrage to English decorum, which completed the likeness 
to France, women were beginning to mingle in public life, try their in- 
fluence in party, and entangle their feebleness in the absurdities and 
abominations of political intrigue.” 

The coalition between North and Fox was nearly as short-lived as it 
deserved to be. Its death was, in the words of Sheridan’s biographer, 
“ worthy of its birth. Originating in a coalition of whigs and tories, 
which compromised the principles of freedom, it was destroyed by a 
coalition of king and people, which is even, perhaps, more dangerous to 
its practice. - The conduct, indeed, of all estates and parties, during 
this short interval, was any thing but laudable. The leaven of the un- 
lucky alliance with Lord North was but too visible in many of the mea- 
sures of the ministry, in the jobbing terms of the loan, the resistance 
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to Mr Pitt’s plan of retrenchment, and the diminished numbers on the 
side of parliamentary reform. On the other hand, Mr Pitt and his 
party, in their eagerness for place, did not hesitate to avail themselves 
of the ambidexterous and unworthy trick of representing the India 
bill to the people as a tory plan for the increase of royal influence, and 
to the king, as a whig conspiracy for the curtailment of it. The king 
himself, in his arbitrary interference with the deliberations of the lords, 
and the lords, in the prompt servility with which so many of them 
obeyed his bidding, gave specimens of their respective branches of the 
constitution, by no means creditable, while finally the people, by the 
unanimous outcry with which they rose in defence of the monopoly of 
Leadenhall- street and the sovereign will of the court, proved how little 
of the ‘vox DeV there may sometimes be in such clamour.” The his- 
tory of the younger Pitt’s administration belongs to the succeeding 
period. 

The ecclesiastical annals of the period now under consideration are 
rich in great names. Foremost among these is Warburton, whose 
‘ Divine Legation’ placed him at the head of all contemporary theolo- 
gians for extensive and profound learning. The exquisite taste of 
Lowth, — the deep devotional piety of Horne,— -the argumentative powers 
of Ogden, Powell, and Balgny, — the critical erudition of Kennicott and 
Travis, — the ardent practical Christianity of the two Wesleys, Romaine, 
Venn, Toplady, and many others, — distinguish and adorn this era. To 
the exertions of this latter class of divines England is deeply indebted. 
Between the period of the Restoration and that on which we are now 
entering a setof preiichers had arisen, “who, discarding everything 
that M'as peculw and impressive in the gospel, contented themselves 
and their hearers with' dry disquisitions on morality, inferior often to 
the instructions of heathen writers. Hence followed a state of spiritual 
ignorance among the people, and a total apathy on all subjects con- 
nected with true religion. Devotion was in a great measure extin- 
guished in the mass of the community. The people became alienated 
from the articles and doctrines of the church,— eternal concerns dropped 
out of the mind, — and what remained of religion was confined to an 
attention to a few forms and ceremonies. An exception might now 
aad then be traced in a heartless and scholastic discussion of the Trinity, 
or the atonement, on the return of appropriate festivals ; but such doc- 
trines as the corruption of human nature, the necessity of the new birth, 
justification by faith, and the influence of the Spirit, were either aban- 
doned to oblivioiij-orheld up in opprobrious names to ridicule and con- 
tempt. The creed established by law had no sort of influence on the 
people ; ‘ the pulpit completely vanquished the desk, piety and puritan- 
ism were confounded in one common reproach, an almost pagan dark- 
ness in the concerns of salvation prevailed, and the English became the 
most irreligious people upon earth.’ Such was the situation of things 
when Whitefield and Wesley made their appearance, who — whatever 
failings may be allowed in their character — will be hailed by posterity 
as the second reformers of England. It was no part of their wish to 
innovate on the established religion of their country; their sole aim was 
to recall the people to the good old way, and to imprint the doctrine of 
the articles and homilies on the spirits of men. Most earnest and in- 
defatigable were they in the prosecution of this design ; but this doc- 
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trine had been so completely obliterated from the mind by contrary 
instruction, that the attempt to revive it met with obloquy and reproach ; 

‘ the revival of the old appeared like the introduction of a new religion, 
and the hostility it excited was less sanguinary, but scarcely less viru- ’ 
lent, than that which signalized the first publication of Christianity.’ 
This picture might be enlarged, and rendered still more gloomy, by 
the description of particular facts and circumstances ; but this rapid 
sketch is sufiicient to show that the rise of methodisra was a revival of 
religion in England, whatever irregularities may have attended it. 
Since the Reformation there had been no efibrts for religion equally 
vigorous and extensive. Churchmen and dissenters were aroused by 
methodism from a religious slumber in which both were bound ; it 
' came upon the breadth of the land’ with a sound and a power to 
awake the dead ; and thousands were awaked, and raised to ‘ newness of 
life.’”^ 

In literature we have the distinguished names of Goldsmith, Bryant, 
Hume, Gibbon, Poi'son, Jones, and a host of minor names, and fore- 
most, and above all, Johnson, 

In poetry the school of West, Mason, and Gray, to w'hich the Wartons 
also may be referred, was in the ascendant at the accession of George 
III. Churchill, Chatterton, Michael Bruce, Emily, Russell, and Bam- 
phylde, belonged not indeed to this school, but their lives were too short 
to produce any great effect on their contemporaries. ' Darwin wrote 
much and well; but he did nothing for poetry with all his ingenious 
personifications ; his praise lies in the departments more immediately 
connected with his profession. He was a man of exteysive scientific 
acquirements, and his views in physiology are original and profound. 
As a poet, we do not remember that he has had any followers. Merry, 
with no genius whatever, was highly popular in his day, — a most con- 
vincing proof that the fortunes of poesy were at a low ebb indeed in 
England. Cowper, with little consciousness perhaps that he was an 
innovator, produced a mighty reform in English poetry. He affected 
no peculiarity of style, no unusual trains of thought ; hut addressed 
himself from the heart to the heart in a strain of feeling, that all could 
appreciate — ^for it was pure, simple nature — and in language at once 
simple and chaste. He created a new species of blank verse infinitely 
superior in variety to that to which the English ear had been so long ac- 
customed. He presented to us “ the primitive muse of England in her 
own undisguised features, her flexibility of deportment, her smiles and 
tears, her general animation and frequent rusticity.” The public at 
once recognised the superior nature and loveliness of the long-forgot- 
ten stranger; and all succeeding poets did homage to the muse of Cow- 
per. The rise and success of Cowper in the period we have now en- 
tered upon compensates for the absence of the great comic novelists of 
the preceding period. 

The establishment of the society of arts, manufacture, and commerce, 
in 1760, contributed not a little to the promotion of the fine arts in 
Great Britain. The exeilions of the artists themselves did still more. 
On the 21st of April, 1760, the first exhibition of paintings by British 
artists was made in the rooms of the society of arts. In 1765 a ehar- 
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ter was granted to the associated artists ; and in 1768 the Royal 
demy was established, and Sir Joshua Reynolds elected president ; 
previous to this event, Hogarth, Gainsborough, Wilson, Barry, 
Joshua himself, and several others, had established for themselves 
reputation both in their own country and on the continent. 
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BORN A. D. 1738.— DIED A. D. 1820. 

George, son of Frederick, prince of Wales, and the princess Augusta 
of Saxe-Gotha, was born on the ^th of June, (new style,) 1738. tie 
was publicly baptized by the name of George William Frederick. At 
his birth he was a weak infant ; but became robust under the care of a 
nurse selected for him from a very humble class of the community. 

At the age of six he was placed under the care of Dr Francis Ays- 
cougli to learn his letters. The doctor seems to have neglected his 
duty towards his pupil, or perhaps was incompetent to the charge he 
had undertaken.^ Walpole says that, at eleven years of age, the prince 
could not read English. He appears, however, to have been a diligent 
and docile child, though not of quick parts. His governor at this time 
was Lord North. In 1751 he was transferred to the care of Lord 
Harcourt as governor, and the bishop of Norwich and Andrew Stone 
as subgovernor and preceptor. The bishop and Lord Harcourt re- 
signed their charge in the following year, and were succeeded by Lord 
Waldegrave and the bishop of Peterborougli ; Stone continuing to fill 
the office of preceptor. Stone appears to have been a man of energy 
and well-qualified for his important task, had he not been hampered by 
others. The princess-dowager used to say, that when Stone discoursed 
with the prince on any topic his attention seemed to be caught, which 
was not the case when the bishop assumed the office of tutor. When 
the prince would plead idleness of disposition as a reason why he had 
not accomplished his tasks, Stone has replied: “Sir, yours is not 
idleness. Your brother Edward is idle ; but you must not call being 
asleep all day being idle.” 

In 1755, George II. contemplated a match between his grandson and 
a niece of the king of Prussia. “ The suddenness of the measure, and 
the little time left for preventing it,” says Walpole, “ at once unhinged 
all the prudence of the princess. From the death of the prince, her 
object had been the government of her son. She had taught him great 
devotion, and she had taken care that he should be taught nothing else. 
She saw no reason to apprehend, from his owh genius, that he would 
escape her ; but bigotted, and young, and chaste, what empire might 
not a youthful bride — and the princess was reckoned artful — assume 
over him I The princess thought that prudence now would be most 
imprudent. She instilled into her son the greatest aversion to the 
match ; and he protested against it !” In the following year, the 
princess proposed an union between the heir-apparent, and a female of 
the house of Saxe-Gotha ; but it was instantly reprobated by the king, 
who said “ he knew enough of that family already.” 

' Walpolo thus writes of him ; “ Mr Pelham said, ‘ I know nothing of Dr Ayscougii. 
— Oh, yes I I recollect I was told by a very worthy man, two years ago, that ho was 
a great rogue.’” . 
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In 1756, the prince having attained the age of royal majority, min- 
isters, wishing to get him into their own management, persuaded the 
king to offer him a handsome allowance from the civil list, with a suite 
of apartments at St James’s and also at Kensington. He took the al- 
lowance, but declined to leave the society of his mother. Loi'd Bute 
had already gained that unbounded influence over the mind of the heir- 
apparent, which was so often put forth in the succeeding reign to the 
destruction of cabinets and embarrassment of public affairs. 

The decease of George 11., and the accession of George III., took 
place on the 25th of October, 1760. The people do not appear to 
have formed very high expectations of their future sovereign. He had 
hitherto appeared little in public, and was known to be entirely guided 
by the united influence of his mother and Lord Bute. There was one 
circumstance, however, which operated greatly in his ftivour. He was 
a Briton ; and the throne was now again to be filled in him, after a suc- 
cession of foreigners, with a prince born and bred in England. His 
majesty was proclaimed on the 26th, and on the 27th of October held 
his first council. Contrary to expectation, notwithstanding the novelty 
of his situation, he acquitted himself with great care and propriety. 
Even Horace Walpole’s prying eye could detect notliing very faulty in 
the new king’s demeanour. “ Every thing,” he writes, “ goes on with 
great propriety and decency ; the civilest letter to Princess Emily ; the 
greatest kindness to the duke ; the utmost respect to the dead body. 
There is great dignity and grace in the king’s manner. I don’t say this 
— like my de-ir Madame Sevign6 — because he was civil to me, but the 
part is well acted. He has all the appearances of being amiable ; there 
is great grace to temper much dignity, and good nature which breaks 
out on all occasions.” Having added the duke of Yo*rk and Lord 
Bute to the privy-council, the king ordered parliament to be prorogued 
to the 18th of November. On the day of its re-assembling, he opened 
the session in person. In his speech on this occasion, he said : “ Born 
and educated in this country, I glory in the name of Briton ; and the 
peculiar happiness of my life will ever consist in promoting the welfare 
of a people, whose loyalty and warm affection to me, I consider as the 
greatest and most permanent security of my throne ; and I doubt not, 
bat their steadiness in those principles will equal the firmness of my 
invariable resolution to adhere to, and strengthen this excellent consti- 
tution in church and state; and to maintain the toleration inviolable. 
The civil and religious rights of my loving subjects are equally dear to 
me with the most valuable prerogatives of my crown; and, as the sur- 
est foundation of the whole, and the best means to draw down the di- 
vine favour on my reign, it is my fixed purpose to countenance and 
encourage the practice of true religion and virtue. Happier still should 
I have been, had I found my kingdoms, whose true interest I have en- 
tirely at heart, in full peace; but since the ambition, injurious encroach- 
ments, and dangerous designs of my enemies, rendered the Mmr both 
just and necessary, and the generous overture, made last winter, to- 
wanls a congress, for a pacification has not yet produced any suitable 
return, I am determined, with your cheerful and powerful assistance, to 
prosecute this war with vigour, in order to that desirable object, a safe 
and honourable peace. For this purpose, it is absolutely incumbent 
upon us to be early prepared ; and I rely upon your zeal and hearty 
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concurrence to support the king of Prussia and the rest of ray allies, 
and to make ample provision for carrying on the war, as the only means 
to bring our enemies to equitable terms of accommodation.” The 
principal events of this first session were the voting of the supplies, the 
fixing of the civil list at £800,000, and the election of a new speaker in 
room of Arthur Onslow, resigned. On the 19tfa of March parliament 
was prorogued, and on the 21st dissolved. Next day Mr Legge was 
dismissed from his office of chancellor of the exchequer, and succeeded 
hy Viscount Barrington. On the 25th the earl of Holderness resigned, 
and Lord Bute was appointed one of the secretaries of state in his room. 
Pitt, however, continued in office as premier till the 5th of October. 

On the 8th of July the king announced, at an extraordinary council, 
his intentions of demanding the hand of the Princess Charlotte of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz. The announcement surprised the greater part 
of the council, for the previous negotiations had been kept a profound 
secret by the principal managers, the dowager-princess, and Lord Bute. 
It has been said that the king's affections were already occupied before 
this match was pressed upon his attention. It is certain he evinced a 
great partiality for the beautiful Lady Sarah Lennox, and this attach- 
ment was artfully fostered by Fox, afterwards Lord Holland, the young 
lady’s brother-in-law.® The princess-dowager at first wished to select 
a consort for her son from her own family of Saxe-Gotha ; but,* as the 
members of it were supposed to possess an hereditary disease, her de- 
sire was over-ruled. A Colonel Graeme, it is said, was then sent by 
Lord Bute to the various courts in Germany in quest of a princess of 
pure blood, and healthy constitution ; possessed of elegant accomplish- 
ments, particularly music, to which the king was much attached ; and 
of a mild disposition. Such were the colonel’s instructions ; and his 
choice fell on Sophia Charlotte, the second daughter of Charles Lewis 
Frederick, duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, by his consort, Albertina 
Elizabeth, daughter of the duke of Saxe-Hildburghausen. This princess 
was born at the palace of Mirow, on the 16th of May, 1744. What- 
ever were the feelings of some members, no opposition ivas offered in 
council to his majesty’s wishes. On the 15th of August preliminaries 
were concluded, and on the 6th of September, the royal yacht, with the 
princess and suite on board, convoyed by Lord Anson, entered Harwich 
roads. That indefatigable chronicler of court-gossip, Idorace Walpole, 
gives us some amusing notices of the circumstances attending the 
princess’s introduction to the country of which she was the destined 
queen. I forgive history,” he writes, “ for knowing nothing, when 
so public an event as the arrival of a new queen is a mj'^stery, even at 
this very moment, in St James’s street. The messenger that brought 

“ This lady has been described in glowing terms by Walpole. “ There was a play,” 
he says, “ at Holland-house, acted by children ; not all children, for Lady Sarah Len- 
nox and Lady Susan Strangeways played the women. It was Jane Shore : Charles 
Fox was Hastings. The two girls were delightful, and acted with so much nature, that 
they appeared the very things they represented. Lady Sarah was more beautiful than 
you can conceive, and her very awkwardness gave an air of truth to the sham of the 
part, and the antiquity of the time, which was kept up by her dross, taken out of 
Montfau 9 on. Lady Susan was dressed from Jane Seymour. I was more struck with 
the last scene between the two women, than ever 1 was when I have seen it on the 
stage. When Lady Sarah was in white, with her hair about her ears, and on tho 
ground, no Magdalen of Gorregio was half so lovely and exiJressive.” 
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the letter yesterday morning said she arrived at half an hour after four 
at Harwich. This was immediately translated into landing, and noti- 
fied in those words to the ministers. Six hours afterwards it proved uo 
such thing, and that she was only in Harwich road ; and they recollected 
that half an hour after four happens twice in twenty -four hours, and the 
letter did not specify which of the twices it was. Well I the brideniaids 
whipped on their virginity ; the New road and the parks were thronged ; 
the guns were choaking with impatience to go otf; and Sir James 
Lowther, who was to pledge his majesty, was actually married to Lady 
Mary Stuart. Five, six, seven, eight o’clock came, apd no queen ! 
She lay at Witham, at Lord Abercorn’s. who was most tranquilly in 
town ; and it is not certain even w'hether she will be in tolta to-night. 
She has been sick but half an hour; sung and [dayed on the harpsi- 
chord all the voyage, and been cheerful the whole time.” At last, how- 
ever, she reached London under an escort of the life-guards. On her 
arrival at the palace, the duke of York handed her out of the carriage, 
and the king raised her up and saluted her, just as she w'as about to 
drop on her knee to pay him obeisance. It was afterwards rumoured 
that the king, on first seeing his bride, shrunk back from a feeling of 
disappointment, her personal graces being far from striking. But W’al- 
pole says, “ In half an hour, one heard of nothing but proclamations of 
her beauty ; every body w'as content, every body was pleased. At 
seven,” he continues, “ one went to court ; the night was sultry. About 
ten, the procession began to move towards the chapel ; and at eleven 
they all came up into the drawing-room. She looks very sensible, 
cheerful, and is remarkably genteel. Her tiara of diamonds was very 
pretty, — her stomacher sumptuous, — ^her violet-velvet mantle and er- 
mine so heavy, that the spectators knew as much of her upper half as 
the king himself. You will have no doubt of her sense by what I shall 
tell you. On the road they wanted her to curl her toupet, — she said 
she thought it looked as well as that of any of the ladies sent to fetch 
her ; if the king bid her, she would wear a periwig, otherwise she would 
remain as she was. When she caught the first glimpse of the palace 
she grew frightened, and turned pale. The duchess of Hamilton smiled, 
the princess said, ‘ My dear duchess, you may laugh ;^you have been 
married twice, but it is no joke to me V Her lips trembled as the 
coach stopped, but she jumped out with spirit, and has done nothing 
but with good humour and cheerfulness. She talks a great deal, is 
easy, civil, and not disconcerted. At first, when the brideniaids and 
the court were introduced to her, she said, ‘ Mon Dieu, il y en a tant, 
il y en a tant I’ She was pleased when she was to kiss the peeresses ; 
but Lady Augusta was forced to take her hand and give it to those 
that were to kiss it, which was prettily humble and good-natured, 
\yhile they waited for supper, she sat down, sung, and played. Tier 
French is tolerable ; she exchanged much both of that and German 
with the king.” The archbishop of Canterbury performed the mar- 
riage ceremony on the evening of the same day. 

On the 22d of September, the august ceremony of the coronation of 
their majesties took place. An eye-witness has thus described it: First, 
conceive to yourselves the fronts of all the houses that could command 
the least point of view lined with scaffolding, like so many galleries or 
boxes, raised one above another to the very roofs. These were covered 
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with carpets and cloths of cliflferent colours, which presented a pleasing 
variety to the eye ; and if you consider the brilliant appearance of those 
seated in them — many of whom were most splendidly dressed — you will 
imagine that this was no indifferent part of the show. A rank of foot- 
soldiers was placed on each side within the platform, and on the outside 
were stationed, at proper intervals, parties of horse-guards. As soon 
as it was daybreak, we were diverted with seeing the coaches and 
chairs of the nobility passing along with much difficulty; many per- 
sons richly dressed were forced to leave their carriage.s, and be escorted 
by the soldiers to their places. Their majesties came in chairs from 
St James’s to Westminster hall, about nine o’clock. In spite of the 
pains takenrto have every thing in order, some curious blunders were 
committed. They actually forgot the sword of state, the chairs for the 
king and queen, and even the canopies ; so that, as a substitute for the 
first, they were forced to borrow the lord-mayor’s sword, and to keep 
their majesties waiting till matters were arranged in the hall. It is not 
in the power of words to describe either the beauty of the spectacle or 
the joy of the multitude wdien the royal pair passed. It was observed, 
that as they turned the corner which commanded a view of Westminster 
bridge, they stopped to look at the people, the appearance of whom, 
uncovered, and gradually rising in a dense mass from the ground, re- 
sembled a pavement of heads and faces.” When the king approached 
the altar, in order to receive the sacrament, he asked if he should lay 
aside his crown. The archbishop of Canterbury replied, that there was 
no order in the service-book on the subject. “ Then there ought to 
be,” rejoined the king, and immediately took off his crown. — Bishop 
Newton, speaking of his majesty’s deportment at the coronation, de- 
clares, “ that no actor in the character of Pyrrhus in the Distressed 
Mother, not even Booth himself, who was celebrated for it in the 
Spectator, ever ascended the throne with so much grace and dignity.” 
—Walpole has given us some amusing anecdotes of this ceremony : — 
“ At the dinner, Earl Talbot, as lord-steward, on the second course 
being served up, rode from the ball-gate to the platform steps. The 
earl piqued himself on backing his horse down the hall and not turning 
its rump towards the king ; but he had taken such pains to dress it to 
that duty, that it entered backwards ; and at his retreat, the specta- 
tors clapped, — a terrible indecorum, but suitable to such Bartholomew 
fair doings. He had twenty demeles, but came out of none credit- 
ably.” Lady Townshend said, she should be very glad to see a coro- 
nation, as she had never seen one. “ Why,” said Walpole, “ madam, 
you w'alked at the last.” “ Yes, child,” said she, “ but I saw nothing of 
it: I looked to see who looked at me.” The king complained of the 
paucity of precedents as to the ceremonies. Lord Effingham owned 
that the earl-marshal’s office had been strangely neglected ; “but,’’ added 
he, “ I have taken such care, that the mxt coronation may be regulated 
in the most exact manner imaginable.’’ Lady Cowper, for some time, 
“refused to set a foot with my Lady M. ; and when she was at last 
obliged to associate with her, set out on a round trot, as if she designed 
to pi’ove the antiquity of her family, by marching as lustily as a luaid 
of honour of Queen Gwinevir.” 

On the resignation of Pitt, Lord Bute became the virtual head of the 
goveimraent. The new minister was instantly assailed by Wilkes in the 
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‘ North Britain’ and a host of other writers, and the king came in for 
his share in the favourite’s unpopularity. For a time the minister was 
supported against fearful odds by his sovereign’s partiality ; and when 
he was at last compelled to retire from the public exercise of power, he 
continued, “while lurking behind the throne, to be nearly as much 
prime minister as he had been while standing before it." It was by his 
advice that, on the death of the earl of Egremont, overtures W'ere made 
to Pitt to resume office. The king had two interviews of some hours’ 
duration with the haughty commoner, but found him impracticable. 
Lord Hardwieke, describing this interview, says : “ His majesty men- 
tioned Lord Northumberland for the treasury, still proceeding upon 
the supposition of a change. To this Mr Pitt hesitated an objection : 
that certainly Lord Northumberland might be considered, but that he 
should not have thought of him for the treasury. Mr Pitt said, ‘ Sup- 
pose your ma-jesty should think fit to give his lordship the paymaster’s 
place ?’ The king replied, ‘ But, Mr Pitt, I had designed that office 
for poor George Grenville. He is your near relation, and you once 
loved him.’ To this the only answer made was a low bow. And now 
here comes the bait, ‘ Wliy,’ says his majesty, ‘ should not Lord Temple 
have the treasury ? • You could go on then very well.’ ‘ Sir, the per- 
son whom you shall think fit to honour witli the chief conduct of your 
affairs, cannot possibly go on without a treasury connected with him ; 
but that alone Avill do nothing. It cannot be carried on without the 
great families wlio have supported the revolution government, and other 
great persons of whose abilities and integrity the public have had ex- 
perience, and who have weight and credit in the nation. I should only 
deceive your majesty if I should leave you in an opinion that I could 
go on, and your majesty make a solid administration on any other foot.’ 
* Well, Mr Pitt, I see (or I fear,) this won’t do. My honour is con- 
cerned, and I must support it.’ ’’ Lord Hardwieke adds : “ Ministers 
are so stung with this admission that they cannot go on — and what has 
passed on this occasion will certainlf^ make them less able to go on — 
and with my Lord Bute’s having thus carried them to market in his 
pocket, that they say Lord Bute has attempted to sacrifice them to his 
own fears and timidity, — that they do not depend upon him, and will 
have nothing more to do with him. And I have been very credibly in- 
formed, that both Lord Halifax and George Grenville have declared, 
that he is to go beyond the sea, and reside for a twelvemonth or more.’’ 
In these interviews the king conceived a strong dislike, amounting al- 
most to antipathy, to Pitt ; he was afterwards heard to declare that he 
would rather have placed the ci’own with his own hands on Pitt’s head, 
than have submitted to his arrogant dictation as to the formation of any 
ministry in which he was to bear a part. 

The American war was doubtless the consequence of the king’s ob- 
stinacy and misapprehension of the reciprocal duties of the citizens of a 
free sta<;e and the head of the state. He compelled George Grenville 
to introduce the unfortunate American stamp act, and although this ob- 
noxious measure was repealed on the accession of the llockingham party, 
yet the king persisted in goading on his ministers to those steps which 
ended in the dismemberment of the transatlantic colonies from the Brit- 
ish empire. The prosecution of Wilkes, — the appointment of Lord 
Hillsborough to the colonial secretaryship, — the announcement of a 
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deficiency in tfie civil list to the amount of half a million, — the retire- 
ment of Chatham, the nation’s idol, in disgust, — ^the dismissal of the 
lord-chancellor and the elevation of Lord North to the premiership, 

- — were all events which filled the public mind with alarm and dis- 
gust, and rendered the king, at the close of 1769, one of the most 
unpopular sovereigns that had ever sat on the throne of Britain. The 
natural dissatisfaction was fostered by the appearance of Junius’s fa- 
mous letter to the king. On the 14th of March, 1770, Mr Beck- 
ford, then a second time lord-mayor, attended by the sherifi:s, a few 
of the aldermen, and a great body of the common council, with a pro- 
digious mob, went to St James’s, and there pjresented to the king 
what was called “ the humble address, remonstrance, and petition of 
the city of London,” though written in a strain of the most daring 
and unparalleled insolence. It stated, that the complaints made in a 
former petition remained unanswered : that the only judge removable at 
the pleasure of the crown had been dismissed from his high office for 
defending in parliament the laws and the constitution : that under the 
same secret and malign influence, which through each successive ad- 
ministration had defeated every good intention, the majority of the 
house of commons had deprived the people of their dearest rights : that 
the decision on the Middlesex election was a deed more ruinous in its 
consequences than the levying of ship-money by Charles the first, or 
the dispensing power by James the second, — a deed that must vitiate 
all the future proceedings of the parliament, as the acts of the legis- 
lature could no more be valid without a legal house of commons, than 
without a legal prince on the throne ; that representatives of the people 
were essential to the making of laws ; that the present house of com- 
mons did not represent the people : and that its sitting was continued 
for no other reason but because it was corruptly subservient to the de- 
signs of his majesty’s ministers. The petitioners concluded with re- 
minding his majesty of his coronation oath, and with assuring themselves 
that he would dissolve the parliament, and remove those evil ministers 
for ever from his council. His majesty replied with great temper and 
dignity : “I shall always be ready to receive the requests, and to listen 
to the complaints of my subjects : but it gives me great concern to find 
that any of them should have been so far misled, as to offer me an ad- 
dress and remonstrance, tiie contents of which I cannot but consider as 
disrespectful to me, injurious to ray parliament, and h'reconcilable to tine 
principles of the constitution. I have ever made the law of the land the 
rule of my conduct, esteeming it ray chief glory to reign over a free 
people. With this view I have always been careful, as well to execute 
faithfully the trust reposed in me, as to avoid even the appearance of in- 
vading any of those powers which the constitution has placed in other 
hands. It is only by persevering in such a conduct, that I can either 
discharge my own duty, or secure to ray subjects the free enjoyment 
of those rights which my family were called to defend ; and while I act 
upon these principles, I shall have a right to expect, and lam confident I 
shall continue to receive, the steady and affectionate support of my peo- 
ple.” A motion was made in the house of commons, on the following day, 
for a copy of the remonstrance, as well as of his majesty’s answer. This 
motion was carried by a majority of almost three to one, after a warm 
debate, in which the lord-mayor, Alderman Trecothic one of the city 
"■::V. 2 S 
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members, and both the sheriffs Townshend and Sawbridge, gloried in 
the part they had taken in that transaction. A third and fourth com- 
munication to the throne was made by the same sturdy remonstrants ; 
but the king treated them with silent contempt. Nothing daunted by the 
royal displeasure, the citizens of London again approached the throne 
with a petition praying his^ajesty to treat the American colonies with 
justice, and dismiss from his councils his present advisers. His majesty 
condescended to reply on this occasion in a few words : “ It is with the 
utmost astonishment,” he said, “that I find any of my subjects capable 
of encouraging the rebellious disposition which unhappily exists in some 
of my colonies in North America. Having entire confidence in the wis- 
dom of my parliament, the great council of the nation, I will steadily 
pursue those measures which they have recommended for the support of 
the constitutional rights of Great Britain, and the protection of the com- 
mercial interests of my kingdoms.” His majesty’s obstinacy, however, 
seldom carried him beyond self-control ; in circumstances which might 
have embarrassed or irritated very weak minds, he is known to have 
maintained his dignity with coolness and self-possession. When Adams, 
the first American envoy to Britain, attended at the levee, the king re- 
ceived him with dignified composure, and said, “ I was the last man in 
England to acknowledge the independence of America, but having done 
so, I shall also be the last to violate it I” Adams’s own account of the 
interview is as follows : — “ The king asked me whether I came last froni 
France, and, on answei’ing in the affirmative, he put on an air of famili- 
arity, and, smiling, or rather laughing, said, ‘ There is an opinion among 
some people, that you are not the most attached of all your country- 
men to the manners of France.’ I was surprised at this, because I 
thought it an indiscretion, and a descent from his dignity. I was a little 
embarrassed, but determined not to deny the truth on the one hand, nor 
leave him to infer from it any attachment to England on the other. I 
threw off as much gravity as I could, and assumed an air of gaiety and 
a tone of decision, saying, That opinion, sir, is not mistaken ; I must 
avow to your majesty I have no attachment but to my own country.’ 
The king replied, as quick as lightning, ' An honest man will never have 
any other.’ ” 

The coalition ministry, headed by Fox and North, was highly un- 
grateful to the king, who embraced tbe opportunity afforded him by 
the introduction of Fox’s India bill, and tbe opposition of the house of 
lords to that measure, to demand the seals of office from both, and place 
them in the hands of Pitt. The change was hailed by a large party in 
the nation. The city of London, so lately malcontent, took the lead 
in congratulating the throne. “Your faithful citizens,” they said, 
“ lately beheld with infinite concern the progress of a measure which 
equally tended to encroach on the right of your majesty’s crown — to 
annihilate the chartered rights of the East India company — and to 
raise a power unknown to this free government, and highly inimical to 
its safety. As this dangerous measure was warmly supported by your 
majesty’s late ministers, we heartily rejoice in their dismission, and 
humbly thank your majesty for exerting your prerogative in a manner so 
salutary and constitutional.” And concluding in a style widely different 
from the usual tenor of their addresses on former occasions, they say, 
“Highly sensible of your majesty’s paternal care and affection for your 
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people, we pray the Almighty that you may long reign in peace over 
a free, a happy, and united nation.” 

On the 2d of August, 1786, as the king was alighting from his car- 
riage at the gate of St James’s, an attempt was made on his life by an 
insane woman named Margaret Nicholson, who, under pretence of 
presenting a petition, endeavoured to stab him with a knife which was 
concealed in the paper. Fortunately the weapon was so much worn, 
and so very thin that when she thrust it against his waistcoat it bent, 
and the king drew back uninjured, while the yeoman of the lodge seized 
her arm, and a footman wrested the knife from her grasp, at the mo- 
ment she was about to repeat the blow. The king exhibited great cool- 
ness and humanity on this occasion. Margaret Nicholson afterwards 
underwent a long examination before the board of green cloth, and no 
doubt appearing of her insanity, she was consigned to Bethlehem hos- 
pital.® 

Soon after the recess of parliament, in 1788, the king’s health, which 
had been for some time infirm, became worse, and symptoms of mental 
aberration appeared. Parliament stood prorogued to the 20th of No- 
vember. On the Mth of that month circular letters were addressed to 
the members of the legislature, signifying that the indisposition of the 
sovereign rendered it doubtful whether there would be a possibility of 
receiving his commands for the further prorogation of parliament. If 
not, in that case the two houses must of necessity assemble, and the 
attendance of the different members^as earnestly requested. Parlia- 
ment being accordingly assembled, flie state of the king’s health was 
formally notified to the house of peers by the lord-chancellor, and to 
the commons by Mr Pitt ; and as the session of parliament could not 
be opened in the regular mode, an adjournment of fourteen days was 
recoinmended and adopted. Upon the re-assembling of parliament, 
December the 4th, a report of the board of privy council was presented 

® The following account of this poor woman appeared in the ‘ European Magazine’ 
of August, 1786 : “ Margaret Nicholson is said to have lived some years ago with a lady 
of quality in Brudenel-street, as her own servant ; her general disposition of mind was 
of a reserved and thoughtful cast, seldom subject to the influence of the livelier sallies 
of mirth. This restraint of temper was considered by her fellow-servants as prudery. 
Her master’s valet de chambre paid her his addresses : her conduct before the family 
was very reserved, and such in appearance as prevented them from discerning that he 
had any prospect of success with her ; but one of the family happening to remain up 
after the rest were a-bed, in w’alking up stairs so as not to be heard, at a lato hour, 
surprised the valet de chambre coming out of her bed-room. In such a discovery as 
this, every one knows how anxious the discoverer is to unburthen his mind ; and next 
morning the servants were entertaining themselves at the expense of the reserved, as 
they called her, prude ; the news soon reached the mistress’s ears, and both the ser- 
vants concerned were instantly discharged. They sought for a new place, where they 
lived still together in the same house; but quitted that also. Their attachment still 
subsisted, and they got into a third service ; there her sweetheart slighted her, and 
paid his addresses to a person who had some property, whom he married ; and then 
left his place to take an inn on the western road. This disappointment could not but 
affect the woman who was deserted, and she abandoned herself to solitude; intense 
thought upon one object debilitates the mind ; and with a temper already prone to 
melancholy, an accumulation of thought and distress must increase intense thinking, 
which cannot but produce paroxysms of madness. Society and variety are necessary 
to remove the ill consequences of melancholy; neither of these it appears she sought; 
for even her brother acknowledged that she seldom called on him. After this she 
sought no more for a place as a servant, but betook herself to her industry by her 
needle.” 
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to the two houses, containing an examination of the royal physicians ; 
and it was suggested, that, considering the extreme delicacy of the sub- 
ject and the person concerned, parliament would do well to rest satisfied 
without any more direct or express information, especially as the ex- 
aminations of council had been taken upon oath, which the house of 
commons had no power to administer: doubts, however, were started 
by Fox, Burke, and others of the same party, whether parliament could 
in this momentous case dispense with that sort of evidence on which 
they had been accustomed to proceed. As the minister’s chief object 
was procrastination, the objection was too acceptable to be warmly con- 
tested, and therefore, after a trifling debate, a committee of twenty-one 
persons was appointed in each house to examine and report the senti- 
ments of the royal physicians. The report of the committee was laid 
upon the table of the house of commons on the 10th of December, 
when a motion ivas made by Pitt, for the appointment of another com- 
mittee to inspect the journals for precedents. “With respect to pre- 
cedents, there were,” said Fox, “ notoriously none which applied to the 
present instance ; and he atfirmed, that all that was requisite to their 
ultimate decision had been obtained by the report now lying upon their 
table. By that report they had ascertained the. incapacity of tlie sove- 
reign ; and he advanced as a proposition deducible from the principles 
of the constitution, and the analogy of the law of hereditary succession, 
that whenever the sovereign was incapable of exercising the functions 
of his high office, the heir-apparent, if of full age and capacity, had as , 
indisputable a claim to the exercise of the executive authority, in the 
name and on the behalf of the sovereign, during his incapacity, as in 
the case of his natural demise.” Pitt immediately, with much apparent 
warmth, declared, “ that the assertion which had been made by Fox 
was little short of treason against the constitution ; and he pledged him- 
self to prove, that the heir-apparent in the instance in question, had no 
more right to the exercise of the executive power than any other per- 
son ; and that it belonged entirely to the two remaining brandies of the 
legislature, to make such a provision for supplying the temporary de- 
ficiency as they might think proper. To assert an inherent right in 
the prince of Wales to assume the government, was virtually to revive 
those exploded ideas of the divine and indefeasible authority of princes, 
which had so justly sunk into contempt, and almost into oblivion. 
Kings and princes derive their power from the people, and to the people 
alone, through the organ of their representatives, did it appertain to 
decide in cases for which the constitution had made no specific or posi- 
tive provision.” The motion of Pitt was carried ; and on the 16th of 
December the minister moved two declaratory resolutions to the effect, 
first, that an interruption of the royal authority presently existed, and, 
secondly, that it was the duty of parliament to provide the means for 
supplying that defect, and conducting the government. A letter was 
then written by Pitt to the prince of Wales, informing his royal high- 
ness of the plan meant to be pursued ; that the care of the king’s per- 
son and the disposition of the royal household should be committed to 
the queen, who w'ould by this means be vested with the patronage of 
four hundred places, amongst which were the great offices of lord- 
steward, lord-chamberlain, and the master of the horse. That the 
power of the prince should not extend to the granting any office, re- 
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version, or pension, for any other terra than during the king’s pleasure, 
nor to the conferring any peerage. In his reply to this communication, 
the prince said: “Itwas witn deep regret that he perceived in the 
propositions of administration a project for introducing weakness, dis- 
order, and insecurity into every branch of political business ; — for separ- 
ating the court from the state, and depriving government of its natural 
and accustomed support ; a scheme for disconnecting authority to com- 
mand service, from the power of animating it by reward ; and for allot- 
ting to him all the invidious duties of the kingly station, without the 
means of softening them to the public by any one act of grace, favour, 
or benignity.” 

The regency bill had reached its last stage when it was suddenly 
announced that the king had completely recovered. On the 22d of 
February, 1789, his majesty addressed the following note to the pre- 
mier : “ The king renews wuth great satisfaction his communication 
with Mr Pitt, after the long suspension of their intercourse, owing to 
his very tedious and painful illness. He is fearful that during this in- 
terval, the public interests have suffered great inconvenience and diffi- 
culty. It is most desirable that immediate measures should be taken 
for restoring the functions of his government ; and Mr Pitt will consult 
with the lord-chancellor to-morrow morning, upon the most expedient 
means for that purpose ; and the king will receive Mr Pitt at Kew 
afterwards, about one o’clock.” The next morning Pitt waited upon 
the king, who was quite rational, and among other pertinent observa- 
tions, said ; “ I made several promises before iny illness, and they must 
now be fulfilled.” Shortly before he wrote to Pitt, he had inquired of 
his attendant, why a pier-glass in his apartment was covered with baize; 
the attendant, unwilling to confess that it was to prevent the king from 
perceiving what a dreadful alteration had taken place in his appearance, 
replied : “ The glass, sire, was supposed to have reflected too much 
light.” “ How' could that be,” said the king, “ when it is placed where 
no light can fall on it ?” A little while after, on awaking from a sound 
and refreshing sleep, he said, “I have been in a strange delirium for 
some days past!” When informed that his illness had been of more 
than two months’ duration, he remained in an attitude of devotion for 
several minutes, but made no further remark on the subject. 

On coming abroad again for the first time since bis recent illness, 
his majesty was I’eceived with loud acclamations by the populace, and 
w'as for a year or two highly popular ; but the increasing distresses of 
the country, the success of the French arms on the continent, and the 
ceaseless efforts of political incendiaries at home, conspired to turn the 
tide of public feeling in an opposite direction. On the 29th of Octo- 
ber, 1795, while Ids majesty was proceeding to the liouse of lords, a 
ball passed through both windows of his carriage. “ We all instantly 
exclaimed,” says Lord Onslow, “ ‘ This is a shot !’ His majesty showed, 
and I am persuaded felt, no alarm ; much less did he fear. We pro- 
ceeded to the house of lords, where the king read his speech with pe- 
culiar correctness, and even with less hesitation than usual. He joined 
in the conversation on the subject, while unrobing, with much less agi- 
tation than anybody else: and afterwards, on getting into the coach, 
he said, ‘Well, my lords, one person is proposing this, and another is 
supposing that, forgetting that there is One above us all who disposes 
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of everything, and on ■whom alone we depend I’ On our return to St 
James’s, the mob threw stones into the goach, several of which hit the 
king, who took one out of the cuff of his coat, where it had lodged, and 
gave it to me, saying, ‘I make you a present of this, as a mark of the 
civilities we have met with on our journey to-day.’ ” One of the horse- 
guards, observing a ruffian in the act of throwing a large stone at the 
king, would have cut the man down, had not his majesty put his head 
out of the window and commanded him on no account to shed blood. 
The mob were so violent and determined, that Storey’s gate having 
been closed against them, they attempted to break it open with sledge- 
hammers, and would have succeeded had not the military interposed. 
The king alighted in safety at the palace; but the state-carriage was 
nearly demolished in its progress to the royal mews. Shortly after- 
wards he set out in his private coach towards the queen’s house ; but 
having now no guards to protect him, his life was in imminent danger. 
The mob attacked his vehicle with savage fury, and one miscreant was 
attempting to force the door, when an Irish gentleman, of great height 
and strength, took a brace of pistols from his pocket, and kept the mob 
off the carriage until it reached the palace, where, by main force, he 
cleared the way for his majesty to alight. 

On the 15th of May, 1800, the king had two narrow escapes. In 
the morning of that day, while attending the f eld-exercise of a battalion 
of guards, during one of the volleys, a gentleman vv’ho was standing at 
a very little distance from the king was struck in the fleshy part of the 
thigh, in front, by a musket-ball. An examination of the cartouch- 
hoxes of the soldiers took place, but no individual could be fixed upon 
as the perpetrator of the act. In the evening of the same day a more 
alarming and extraordinary circumstance occurred at Drury-lane thea- 
tre. At the moment when the king entered the royal box, a man in 
the pit, on the right-hand side of the orchestra, suddenly stood up and 
discharged a horse-pistol at him. Providentially a gentleman who sat 
near him had time to raise the arm of the assassin so as to direct the 
contents of the pistol towards the roof of the box. The king’s beha- 
viour on this occasion was above all praise. He showed no symptom 
of fear, but directed the actors to proceed with the performance of the 
evening, after the assassin had been secured and conveyed away for 
examination. The perpetrator of this act was a man of the name of 
Hadfield, a discharged soldier. It clearly appeared' that he too was 
insane. He was indicted for high treason, but the jury were satisfied 
that he was of unsound mind, and he was committed to Bethlehem hos- 
pital. When the king returned to the queen’s house, he said, “ I hope 
and, pray that the poor creature who has committed the rash assault 
upon me, may enjoy as sound a repose as I trust that I shall this 
night 1” He adopted no additional precautions for his personal safety, 
notwithstanding these repeated attempts on his life, observing to those 
who advised him to do so: “I know that any man in my dominions, 
who chooses to sacrifice his own life, may easily take aw^ay mine ; but 
I hope, if any one attempts such an act, he will do it promptly, without 
any circumstances of barbarity I” Sheridan soon afterwards compli- 
mented him for the extraordinary resolution he had displayed. “ Had 
your majesty abruptly quitted the theatre,” said he, “ the confusion 
would have been awful.” “ I should have despised myself for ever,” 
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replied the king, ‘‘had I but stirred a single inch: a man, on such an 
occasion, should need no prompting, but immediately feel what is his 
duty, and do it.” 

In 1801 Pitt retired from office, on account of the king refusing any 
concessions to the Catholics, while the minister considered himself 
pledged to some further measure of relief by the act of union. The 
king was impressed with the idea that he could not consent to admit 
his Catholic subjects to a share in the constitution without violating his 
coronation oath. Pitt was succeeded by Addington, who retained the 
seals of office till 1804, when Pitt and his friends again came into power. 
The death of his favourite minister, in 1806, was a severe blow to the 
king, who was nevertheless ready to dismiss any ministry on the same 
terms that had previously lost him the services of Pitt. In 1807, when 
Lord Grenville endeavoured to obtain the king’s consent to a measure 
of emancipation, he declared, “ that although he had firmness sufficient 
to quit his throne, and retire to a cottage, or place his neck on a block, 
if his people required it, yet he had not resolution to break the oath 
W'hieh he had taken, in the most solemn manner, at his coronation ! ’’ 
Shortly afterwards Lord Grenville received a note from the king, 
stating, that his majesty would be ready to receive the resignations of 
his ministers at noon on the following clay. The premier and his col- 
leagues, accordingly, gave up their seals of office the next morning ; 
and the Perceval administration succeeded. 

On the 25th of October, 1809, when the king entered on the fiftieth 
year of his reign, a jubilee was celebrated throughout the kingdom, 
and the venerable monarch was sensibly affected by the universal de- 
monstration of attachment on this occasion. His public life was now 
drawing towards a close ; his sight was nearly gone, and his faculties 
considerably impaired. In the subsequent eventful transactions of Bri- 
tain, George III. was a cypher. 

On the 20th of December, 1810, three resolutions, framed on the 
precedents of 1788-9, wei*e proposed by Perceval, as preparatory to the 
introduction of a bill for supplying the defect in the personal exercise 
of the royal authority. By this bill the prince of Wales was appointed 
regent, and empowered to exercise the royal authority in the name of 
his majesty. He was, for a specified time, restrained from granting 
peerages, or summoning heirs-apparent, or appointing to titles in abey- 
ance; likewise from granting offices in revei'sion, or for a longer time 
than during pleasure, excepting those allowed by law to be granted for 
life, or during good behaviour, as well as pensions to the chancellor, 
judges, &c. These restrictions were to terminate on the 1st of Feb- 
ruary, 1812, provided parliament should have been sitting six weeks, 
and should be then assembled. The care of his majesty’s person and 
the direction of his household were vested in the queen, who was to be 
assisted by a council, the members of which were, the archbishops of 
Canterbury and York, the duke of Montrose, the earl of Winchelsea, 
the earl of Aylesford, Lord Eldon, Lord Ellenborough, and Sir William 
Grant. If his majesty should be restored to health, the queen and her 
council were to notify that event by an instrument transmitted to the 
privy council, who were to assemble and make entry of it; after which 
the king by his sign-manual might require them to assemble, and at 
his pleasure direct proclamation to issue, when the po’wers of the act 
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were to cease. A keen debate followed, but rninisters carried their 
point by the small majority of 224 to 200. The remainder of this 
sovereign’s history needs not to be here sketched. Reason never again 
resumed her seat in his mind. He died at Windsor on the 29th of 
January, 1820, in the 82d year of his age. 

Much as there is to admire in the personal character of George HI. 
we can with difficulty admit his claim to praise as a constitutional sove- 
reign. Throughout his public life he manifested a strong disposition 
to be his own minister, and occasionally placed the kingly prerogatives 
in perilous opposition to the resolutions of the nation’s representatives. 
His interference with the deliberation of the upper house, — ^as in the 
case of Fox’s India bill, — was equally ill-judged and dangerous. The 
separation of America from the mother-country, at the time it took 
place, was the result of the king’s personal feelings and interference 
with the ministry. The war with France was in part at least attribut- 
able to the views and wishes of the sovereign of this country. His 
obstinate refusal to grant any concessions to his Catholic subjects, kept 
his cabinet perpetually hanging on the brink of dissolution, and threat- 
ened the dismemberment of the kingdom.^ He has been often praised 
for firmness, but it was in too. many instances the firmness of obstinacy, 
— a dogged adherence to an opinion once pronounced, or a resolution 
once formed. Still he had many redeeming qualities, his moral con- 
duct w'as unimpeachable; he was indeed sincerely and unaffectedly 
pious, and gave much of his time to the offices of religion in his closet 
and family.^ His manners were afihble and courteous, his habits simple 
and unostentatious. No man in his dominions more enjoyed the com- 
forts of domestic life than he did ; and no parent could evince a tenderer 
regard for his children. The last shock which upset his mental powers, 
or rather confirmed his malady, was given, it is believed, by the death 
<if one of his daughtei-s, the princess Amelia. His intellectual powers 

“ It is due to the memory of George III., while instancing his inflexible opposition 
to Catholic emancipation, to admit that no one better understood and practised reli- 
gious toleration than he did. Many of his own servants were dissenters. “ The 
Methodists,” said he, “ are a very quiet kind of people, and will disturb nobody ; and 
if I learn that any person in my employ disturbs them, he shall instantly be dismissed.” 
Malowny, a Catholic priest, having boon convicted of celebrating mass in the county of 
Surrey, and the judge who tried him having humanely recommended him as a proper 
object for royal mercy, the king said ; “ God forbid that differenoe in religious opinion 
should sanction persecution, or admit of one man within my realms suffering unjustly. 
Issue a pardon for Mr Malowny, and see that he be set at liberty.” 

* An eminent bishop having suffered some fashionable assemblies to take jilace under 
his roof, tho king, rebuked him, by letter, in the following terms ; “My good Lord 
Primate, I could not delay giving you the notification of tho grief and concern witli 
which ray breast was affected, at receiving an authentic information that routs have 
made their way into your palace. At the same time, I must signify to you my senti- 
ments on this subject, which hold these levities and vain dissipations as utterly inexpe- 
dient, if not unlawful, to pass in a residence for many centuries devoted to divine 
studies, religious retirement, and tho extensive exercise of charity and benevolence ; — 
,I add, — in a place where so many of your predecessors have led their lives in such 
sanctity as has thrown lustre on tho pure religion they professed and adorned. From 
the dissatisfaction with which you must perceive I behold these improprieties, not to 
speak in harsher terms, and still more pious principles, I trust you will suppress them 
immediately ; so that I may not have occasion to show any further marks of my dis- 
pleasure, or to interpose in a different manner. May God take your grace into his 
Almighty protection 1—1 remain, &c.” How few crowned heads could — or, at least, 
wotfld — ^have bestowed such an admonition on their worldly-minded prelates ! 
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liavG perhaps been too much underrated- The man who could not 
only sustain a prolonged conversation with such men as Fox and John- 
son, but create a favourable impression on their minds of his mental 
resources and information, could not be a weak man. 


C|)ai*Us CfitoiTsDriiiJ* 

BORN A. D. 1725. — ^DIED A. D. 1767. 

Charles, second son of the third Viscount Townshend, was born on 
the 29th of August, 1725. He entered parliament as member for 
Yarmouth in 1747, and continued to represent that place till 1761 when 
lie was elected for Harwich. 

In 1756 he was appointed a member of the privy council; and on 
the accession of George III. became secretary at war in the adminis- 
tration which drove Pitt from office. In 1765 he was appointed chan- 
cellor of the exchequer and paymaster-general; and, in 1766, a lord of 
the treasury. This able but unsteady minister was cut off during the 
recess of parliament in 1767, by putrid fever, at the very moment that 
Ids great abilities W(ire beginning to command the attention of parlia- 
ment. He is now cluefiy known by Burke’s sketch of him in his fa- 
mous speech on American taxation : 

“ Before this splendid orb”— said the orator, alluding to Chatham-— 
“ bad entirely set, and while the w’estern horizon was in ablaze with his 
descending glory, on the opposite quarter of the heavens arose another 
luminary, and for his hour became lord of the ascendant. This light, 
too, is passed and set for ever I I speak of Charles Townshend, offi- 
cially the re-producer of this fatal scheme,— American taxation ; whom 
I cannot even now remember without some degree of sensibility. In 
truth, he was the delight and ornament of this house, and the charm of 
every private society which he honom*ed with his presence. Perhaps 
there never arose in this country, nor in any country, a man of more 
pointed and finished wit, and, where his^passions were not- concei'ned, 
of a more refined, exquisite, and penetrating judgment. If he had not 
so great a stock, as some have had who fl,ourished formerly, of know- 
ledge long treasured up, he knew better by far than any man I ever was 
acquainted with, how to bring together, within a short time, all that was 
necessary to establish, to illustrate, and to decorate that side of the 
question he supjjorted. He stated bis matter skilfully and powerfully; 
be particularly excelled in a most luminous explanation and display of 
his subject. His stylo of argument was neither trite and vulgar, nor 
subtle and abstruse. He hit the house just between wind and water ; 
and not being troubled with too anxious a zeal for any matter in ques- 
tion, ho was never more tedious, or more earnest, than the'pre-conceived 
opinions and present temper of his-hearers required, with whom he was 
always in perfect unison. ■ He conformed exactly to the temper of the. 
house ; and he seemed to guide, because he was always sure to follow 
it. Many of ray hearers, who never saw that prodigy, Ciiarles Towns- 
hend, cannot know what a ferment he was able to excite in every thing, 
by the violent ebullition of his mixed virtues and failings ; for failings 
he had undoubtedly. But he had no failings which were not owing to 
. .. 2T ■■■■■.■ 
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a noble cause ; to an ardent, generous,^ perhaps an immoderate passion 
for fame, — a passion which is the instinct of all great souls. He wor- 
shipped that goddess wheresoever she appeared ; but he paid his parti- 
cular devotions to her in her favourite habitation,- — in her chosen tem- 
ple, the house of commons. That fear of displeasing those who ought 
most to be pleased, betrayed him sometimes into the other extreme. He 
had voted, and in the year 1765, had been an advocate, for the stamp 
act. He therefore attended at the private meeting in which resolutions 
leading, to its repeal were settled; and he would have spoken for that 
measure too, if illness had not prevented him. The very next session, 
as the fashion of this world passeth away, the repeal began to be in 
as bad odour as the stamp act had been before. To conform to the 
temper which began to prevail, and to prevail mostly among those most 
in power, he declared that revenue must be had out of America. In- 
stantly he was tied down to his engagements, and the whole body of 
courtiers drove him onward. Here this extraordinary man, then chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, found himself in great straits : to please uni- 
versally was the object of his life ; but to tax and to please, no more 
than to love and to be wise, is not given to men. However, he at- 
tempted it. He was truly the child of the house. He never thought, 
did, or said any thing, but with a view to you. He every day adapted 
himself to your disposition, and adjusted himself before it, as at a look- 
ing-glass. He had observed that several persons, infinitely his inferi- 
ors in all respects, had formerly rendered themselves considerable in 
this house by one method alone. The fortune of such men was a 
temptation too great to be. resisted by one to whom a single whiff of 
incense withheld gave much greater pain than he received delight in the 
clouds of it which daily rose around him from the prodigal superstition 
of innumerable admirers. He was a candidate for contradictory hon- 
ours ; and his great aim was to make those agree in admiration of him 
who never agreed in any thing else.” 

BORN A. D. 1721. — DIED A. D. 1770. 

This nobleman was the heir-apparent of jJohn Manners, third duke 
of Rutland, by Bridget, daughter and heir of Sutton, second and last 
Lord Lexington. He was educated at Eton, and at Trinity college, 
Cambridge ; and entered parliament, at an early age, for the town of 
Grantham. In 1745 he raised a regiment of infantry, and accompa- 
nied the duke of Cumberland into Scotland. On the 4th of May, 
1755, he received a major-general’s commission; and in February, 
1759, was promoted to the rank of lieutenant-general, and sent out to 
Germany as second in command toXord George Sackville. 

After the battle of Minden, he was highly complimented by Prince 
Ferdinand at the expense of Lord George ; and on the disgrace of the 
latter officer, as related in our sketch of him, the marquess was appoint- 
ed to succeed him in his military command. It is well-known that 
these two noblemen were never cordial friends ; but the evidence which 
the marquess gave on Lord George’s trial was highly honourable to 
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himself, and generous to his rival. “ He showed,” says Lord Orford, 
in his memoirs of the reign of George II., “ an honourable and com- 
passionate tenderness ; so far from exaggerating the minutest circum- 
stance, he palliated or suppressed whatever might load the prisoner, 
and seemed to study nothing but how to avoid appearing a party against 
him. So inseparable in his bosom were valour and good nature.” 
In the battles of Warburg and Phillinghausen the marquess reaped fresh 
laurels. “ Towards the end of the war,” says an anonymous writer 
who had served under him, “ when the array was so situated that, if a 
rising ground on the left had been taken possession of by the French, 
it might have been attended by the worst consequences, — and when the 
generals destined to lead a corps to occupy it, declared the service im- 
practicable, — Lord Granby arose from a sick-bed in the middle of the 
night, assumed the command of the corps, marched with a fever upon 
iiim in an inclement season, took possession of the post, and secured 
the army.” “ My Lord Granby’s generosity,” adds the same writer, 
“ knows no bounds. Often have I seen his generous hand stx’etched 
out to supply the wants of the needy soldier; nor did the meanest fol- 
lower of the camp go hungry from his door. His house was open 
equally to British and foreigners ; his table was hospitality itself ; and 
his generous, open countenance gave a hearty welcome to all his guests.” 

In 1760, during his absence with the army, he was appointed a mem- 
ber of the privy council. In 1763 he was constituted master-general 
of the ordnance; and in 1766, corainander-in-chief of the army. He 
died suddenly of an attack of gout in the stomach, on the 20th of Oc- 
tober, 1770. 

His lordship’s merits appear on the whole to have been overestimated 
by his contemporaries. His courage was much less questionable than 
his military talents. Soon after his investment with the command-in- 
chief, he was selected by Junius for the subject of his terrible invec- 
tive. “ If,” said his masked assailant, “ it be generosity to accumu« 
late in his own person and family a number of lucrative employments, 
— to provide, at the public expense, for every creature that bears the 
name of Manners, — and, neglecting the merit and services of the rest 
of the army, to heap promotions on his favourites and dependants, the 
present commander-in-chief is the most generous man alive.’’ And 
again ; “ If the discipline of the array be in any degree preserved, what 
thanks are due to a man whose cares, notoriously confined to filling up 
vacancies, have degraded the office of commander-in-chief into a bro- 
ker of commissions ?” Of this attack the marquess himself took no 
notice, but Sir William Draper addressed a letter to the printer of the 
‘ Public Advertiser,’ in his lordship’s defence, which, however, had the 
effect of drawing Junius forward to fresh and more violent invective. 
He insisted that the army had been grossly neglected ; and though he 
acquitted the marquess of the baseness of selling commissions, he again 
asserted that his military cares had never extended beyond the disposal 
of vacancies ; adding that, in his distribution of them, he had consulted 
nothing but parliamentary interest, or the gratification of his immediate 
dependants. “ Without disputing Lord Granby’s courage,” he said in 
his letter to Sir William Draper, “ we are yet to learn in what article 
of military knowledge, nature has been so very liberal to his mind. If 
you have served with him, you ought to have pointed out some in- 
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stances of able disposition and well-concerted enterprise, which might 
fairly be attributed to his capacity as a general. You say that he has 
acquired nothing but honour in the field. Is the ordnance nothing? 
Are the Blues nothing? Is the. command of the army, with all the 
patronage annexed to it, nothing? Where he got these notliings I 
know not; but you at least ought to have told us where he deserved 
them,” 


BOttN A. D. 1723 . DIED A. D. 1770 . 

The honourable Charles Yorke, second son of Lord-chancellor Hard- 
wicke, by Mary Cocks, niece of Lord Somers, was born 10th January, 
1723. He received his education under Dr Newcomb at Hackney, 
whence he removed to Cambridge, and was admitted of Bonnet college 
the 13th June, 1739, under the tuition of Mr Francis Aylmer. Here 
he pursued his studies for some years with unremitting attention, and 
then entered himself of Lincoln’s inn, where he was called to the bar. 
His application and eloquence soon reconimended him to the notice of 
the profession, and early jiroduced him a considerable share of business. 
On the alarm of a designed invasion from France in 1743, he composed 
and published a tract on the law of treason, entitled, ‘ Some Consider- 
ations on the Law of Forfeiture lor High Treason ; occasioned by a 
clause in the late Act for making it treason to correspond with the. Pre- 
tender’s sons, or any of their agents,’ <Src. 8vo. This volume w'as 
afterwards republished in 174G and 1748 with improvements. 

He had been, in 1747, appointed, together with his brother John, 
joint clerk of the crown in Chancery, and soon after he became attor- 
ney-general to the princess of Wales. In 1747 he was chosen mem- 
ber for Ryegate, — a borough he continued ever after to represent. On 
the 3d of July, 1751, he succeeded Mr Joddrell as solicitor to the East 
India company; and continuing to advance in the profession, on the 0th 
November, 1766, was appointed solicitor-general, which post he held 
until the 27th December, 1761, when he was promoted to that of at- 
torney-general. 

He had now arrived at that situation, the next step from which is 
generally to the highest honour and elevation the law affords ; but the 
change of ministry obliged him, 2d November, 1703, to resign his post. 
At the same time he took his seat outside of the bar ; but this measure 
being attended with some inconvenience to the practitioners, he accepted 
a patent of precedence to take place of all after the attorney-genei'al. 
Early in 1770 Lord Camden resigned the great seal ; and on tiie 17th 
of January, Mr Yorke was prevailed upon reluctantly to become his 
successor, with the title of Lord Mordeu, Baron Mordon, in the county 
of Cambridge. He survived this appointment but a few days, dying 
before the patent for his peerage was completed. 

Mr Yorke was twice married. By his first wife, Catharine, daughter 
of the Rev. Dr William Freeman of Hammells, in the county of Hert- 
tbrd> who died, July 10, 1759, he had one son, who became earl of 
Hardwicke. Besides some of the Athenian letters printed in his bro-> 
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ther’s collection, Mr Yorke proved the truth of Mr Hawkins Brownie’s 
observation, — ■ 

' They err who think the muses not allied 
To Themis.’ 

Three poems of singular taste and delicacy, by Mr Yorke, are to be 
found in Nichols’s ‘ Collection of Poems,’ vol. vi. p. 297. 


BORN A.D. 1710 . — DIED A. D. 1771 . 

This nobleman wms born on the 30th of September, 1710. In 1744 
he was added to the list of privy counsellors, and next year made lord- 
lieutenant of Bedfordshire. In what was at the time called " the Broad- 
bottom ministry,’ from its professing to be composed of all parties, the 
duke of Bedford was first lord of the admiralty ; and, in 1748, he was 
appointed secretary of state on the resignation of the earl of Chester- 
field. On the dismissal of Lord Sandwich, the duke resigned, and his 
place was filled by Lord Holdernesse. In 1756, on the elevation of 
Pitt to the premiership, the duke of Bedford was appointed to the chief 
government of Ireland. In the new ministry of 1763 the office of pre- 
sident of the council, vacant by the death of Lord Grenville, w'as given 
to the.duke of Bedford; whose influence was so great in the government 
that this ministry came to be generally distinguished as the duke of 
Bedford’s ministry. 

In the session of 1765, the ministers, in the language of Junius, “hav- 
ing endeavoured to exclude the dowager (princess of Wales) out of the 
regency bill, the earl of Bute determined to dismiss them. Upon this 
the duke of Bedford demanded an audience of the king,— reproached 
him in plain terms with duplicity, baseness, falsehood, treachery, and 
hypocrisy,’ — repeatedly gave him the lie,^ — and left him in strong con- 
vulsions.” At this crisis the king made unsuccessful overtures to Pitt. 
Horace Walpole writing to Lord Hertford, under date 20th August, 
1765, says: “Words cannot paint the confusion into which everything 
is thrown. The four ministers, — I mean the duke of Bedford, Grenville, 
and the two secretaries,' — acquainted their master yesterday that they 
adhere to one another, and shall all resign to-morrow, and perhaps must 
be recalled on Wednesday.” . On the 24th he writes ; “ On Wednesday 
the ministers dictated their terms ; you will not expect much modera- 
tion, and, accordingly, there was not a grain.” 

The duke died on the 15th of January, 1771. He is accused by 
Junius of having outraged the royal dignity with peremptory conditions, 
and then condescended to the humility of soliciting an interview with 
ins sovereign ; of mixing with jockeys, gamesters, blasphemers, gladi- 
ators, and buffoons; of openly avow’ing, in a court of justice, the sale 
of a borough, the purehasc-mon6y of which, it is added in a note, he was 
compelled to refund ; of being the little tyrant of a little corporation ; 
and of having received private compensation for sacrificing public in- 
terests while ambassador to the court dyPrance. “ Your friends will 
ask,” continues the anonymous libeller, “Whither shall this unhappy old 
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man retire? Can he remain in the metropolis, where his life has been 
so often threatened, and his palace so often attacked ? If he return to 
Wooburn, scorn and mockery await him. He must create a solitude 
round his estate, if he would avoid the face of reproach and derision. 
At Plymouth, his destruction would be more than probable ; at Exeter, 
inevitable.” “In another kingdom, indeed,” Junius ironically addsi 
alluding to the fact of the duke having been governor-general of Ireland, 
“ the blessings of his administration have been more sensibly felt; his 
virtues better understood ; or, at worst, they will not, for him alone, for^ 
get their hospitality. As well might Verres have returned to Sicily I” 


BORN A. D. 1705, — DIED A,D. 1774. 

This nobleman was the second son of Mr Stephen Fox, by his se- 
cond wife, Christian Hope, daughter of the Rev. Charles Hope of Nase- 
by in Lincolnshire. He was born in September, 1705. - He had the 
misfortune to lose both his parents while he was yet a youth ; and was 
early allowed to rush into the gaieties and frivolities of fashionable life. 
He became a reckless gamester, and quickly dissipated the greater part 
of his jjatrimony. Family occurrences restored him to independence, 
but the habits of his youth clung to him throughout life. 

He left Oxford in 1724, and spent some years on the continent,, At 
Aubigny he became acquainted with the duchess of Portsmouth, the 
mistress of Charles II., whose descendant he some years afterwards mar- 
ried ; and it is said, that from her own lips he then heard what her son 
has stated in his historical work, that it was her firm persuasion that 
Charles died of poison. While abroad, Fox travelled for some time with 
Lord Hervey, one of the most accomplished noblemen of his day, the 
antagonist of Pope in satire, and of Middleton on Roman history. He 
was second to Hervey in his duel with Pulteney ; but the two friends 
ultimately quarrelled about some matters not very creditable to either.^ 
Another of his noble friends was Lord Sunderland, afterwards duke of 
Marlborough, whose interest first - introduced him to parliament. The 
intiraaQy of these two friends was cordial and uninterrupted to the last. 

, Fox was returfied I'o parliament, in 1735, for Hindon in Wiltshire. 
He espoused the cause of Sir Robert Walpole ; and as his abilities wore 
conspicuous, the minister was courteous and grateful. In 1737, Fox 
was appointed surveyor to the board of works ; in 1743, on the fall of 
Sir Robert’s opponents, he was appointed one of the commissioners of 
the treasury ; and in 1746, soon after the abortive attempt of Lord 
Grenville to assume the premiership, he was named secretary at war. 
Two years before this latter elevation, Fox had married Lady Caroline 
Lennox, eldest daughter of the duke of Richmond. The marriage was 
a clandestine one, and at first gave great offence to the lady’s family ; 
but with the rise of Fox in public life and political influence, his noble 
father-in-law’s prejudices towards him softened and ultimately he was 
fully recognised by his wife’s relatives. 


Fox was a warm adherent of the duke of Cumberland, and drew up- 
on himself no small share of the unpopularity which attached to that 
prince. He was accused of arbitrary principles, and branded as one of 
the most corrupt members of a corrupt political school. Still his ta- 
lents, his energy, bis habits of business, gave him great influence in the 
house ; nor was the king displeased at Fox’s adherence to the duke. 
In the discussions on the regency bill, Pitt and Fox, the two most rising 
men of the day, and upon one or other of whom it was generally ex- 
pected the premiership would ultimately devolve, began to manifest 
considerable discordance of opinion and political views. Two parties 
were at this time secretly struggling foi’ pre-eminence in the cabinet. 
One of these consisted of the Pelhams and their adherents ; the other 
was headed by the duke of Cumberland and Bedford. The former 
party patronised Pitt; the latter, Fox ; and then was begun that rivalry 
betwixt these two great men which was perpetuated in their still greater 
sons. The Pelhamites were successful in the struggle ; but Fox was 
retained in office under them ; and on the death of Mr Pelham, in 175-i, 
was appointed secretary of state by the new premier, the duke of New- 
castle. It seems probable that Pitt w'ould have been preferi’ed in this 
instance to his rival, but for the inveterate antipathy which the king was 
known to entertain towards him. Fox, however, insisted on being 
leader in the house of commons, and having a voice in the employment 
of the secret service money, and the nomination of the treasury mem- 
bers ; and on these terms being refused, he declined the new secretary- 
ship. It is believed that the princess of Wales and the chancellor 
prompted the duke of Newcastle to break with Fox on this occasion ; 
and although the king affected to interfere in the negotiation, and per- 
soimlly requested Fox to retain the office of secretary of state, yet he 
either did not or would not understand the reasons which Fox offered as 
the ground of his refusal, and declared that he would never again ob- 
trude his favours on any one. Sir Thomas Robinson, a proteg^ of the 
duke, was appointed secretary of state and ministerial leader in the 
house of commons ; and Fox, although he retained his office of secre- 
tary at war, became a leader of one of the opposition parties. In tlio 
next session the two rivals, Pitt and Fox, finding themselves equallj”^ 
Righted by the premier, united their opposition, after a formal recon- 
cilement. The one singled out Lord Mansfield, the then solicitor- 
general, as his victim in debate ; the other amused the house at the ex- 
pense of his successor in office, Sir Thomas Robinson. 

An opposition so formidably headed could not be long resisted ; and 
the premier made overtures first to Pitt, and latterly to Fox. With the 
former he failed ; but Fox, through the mediation of Lord Waldegrave, 
was brought to terms, and in November, 1755, appointed secretary of 
state. Sir Thomas Robinson was disposed of by being made master of 
the wardrobe. Fox’s triumph, however, was but of shorf duration ; tlie 
duke secretly hated him. The king, chagrined at the dismissal of Sir 
Thomas, and still more by the events of the war, and above all the loss 
of Minorca, conceived a dislike to the new secretary. Fox saw the ap- 
proaching storm, and foresaw also the instability of the duke’s ministry ; 
he resolved to quit the sinking vessel, and- suddenly threw up his em- 
ployments. On the 11th of November, t^duke gave in bis own resig- 
nation, and the duke of Devonshire became ^emier with Pitt as seerc- 
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tary of' state. . This new ministry was driven from olFice in a few 
months- but eventually a ministry was arranged embracing both Pitt 
and Fox : the' former as secretary of state and leader of the house of 
commons,— the- latter as paymaster of the forces. While in this high- 
ly lucrative office, which he held till 1765, Fox was boldly accused of 
enormous peculation. In an address from the city of London he was 
described as “ the public defaulter of unaccounted millions.” The 
charge, though evidently conveyed in terms of gross exaggeration, was 
not altogether foundationless. He amassed a princely fortune while in 
office, notwithstanding his well-known habits of luxury and profusion. 

In 1763, at the solicitation of Lord Bute, Fox undertook to defend 
the peace of Fontainebleau, in the house of commons. He discharged 
his task successfully, and received a peerage in rew'ard. On the 6th of 
May, 1762, his wife was created Bai’oness Holland, and on the iGth of 
April, 1763, he was ‘created Baron Holland of Foxley in the county of 
Wilts. On quitting office he made an excursion to the continent, and 
did not return to England until the autumn of 1768. The latter years of 
his life were spent in retirement. He died at Holland house, Kensing- 
ton, on the 1st of July, 1774. By his marriage W’ith Lady Caroline 
Lennox he had four sons : Stephen, who succeeded to his title ; Henry, 
who died in infancy ; Charles James, and Henry Edward. 

Lord Holland was a statesman of high talent, and of considerable in- 
tegrity for the times in -which he lived. His first appearances in parlia- 
ment w'cre unpromising ; but he rapidly improved, and became at last 
the most formidable rival of one of the greatest masters of oratory. 
Chesterfield says, and with too much apparent truth, that lie had no 
fixed principles either in religion or morals ; to his family he was in- 
dulgent beyond all prudence, — to his friends generous and sociable to 
excess. His manners were polished and uniformly urbane. 


CUIjc, JSiirmi ftoci). 

BORN A. n. 1725. — MED A. D. 1774. 

lloBEUT Clive was born at Styche, near Market-Drayton, in Shrop- 
shire, on the 29th of September, 1725. His father, Richard Clive, 
inherited the estate of Styche, the ancient possession of his family, but 
followed the business of the law. In ids early youth, Robert was sent 
to a private school which was kept by Dr Eaton, at Lostock in Cheshire?. 
The doctor soon observed that,. in courage and sagacity, young Clive 
far surpassed his fellows, and is said to have predicted in the schoolboy 
the future hero. “ If,” said he, “ that lad should live to bo a man, aud 
an opportunity bo given for the exertion of his talents, few names will 
be greater than his.” From this school, at the age of eleven, ho was 
removed to another at Market-Drayton, whence he was sent to Mer- 
chant-tailor’s school, London. He did not long continue at tlio last- 
mentioned seminary, his father having intrusted him to the care of 
Mr Sterling, of Heniel-Herapstead, a village in Hertfordshire, with 
whom he remained till he obtained the appointment of a writer in the 
service of the East India cci|a|)any. From a dislike to constraint, ami 
an abhorrence of corapnisfbn, the academical attainments of young 
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Clive seldom obtained or deserved muck applause from his masters, 
who all agreed in giving him the character of the most unlucky boy 
they ever had in their schools. However, after his arrival in India, he 
devoted some of his leisure hours to study, and improved himself in 
classical literature. 

It was in ]74i3 that Mr Clive was appointed a writer in the service 
of the East India company. He arrived at Madras in the year 1744, 
in the 19th year of his age. Tlie same dislike to the drudgery of the 
desk, — the same impatience of control,. — which distinguished him at 
school, still marked his character, and rendered his appointment as 
troublesome to his superiors as it was irksome to himself. On one 
occasion his conduct to the secretary was so inconsistent with what was 
supposed to be the proper subordination of office, that the governor, to 
whom it was reported, commanded him to ask tim secretary’s pardon. 
The submission was made in terras of extreme contempt ; but the se- 
cretary received it graciously, and invited him to dinner, — “ No, Sir,’’ 
replied Clive, “ the governor did not command me to dine with you !” 

On the surrender of Madras to the French admiral, Monsieur de la 
Bourdonnais, in September, 1746, the company’s servants, both civil 
and military, became prisoners on parole. But as Monsieur Dupleix, 
coramander-in-chief of the French forces in India, and who was not 
present at the surrender, refused to ratify the treaty, the English were 
made prisoners to the town. The English on their part considered 
their engagement to Bourdonnais as broken by this act, and thought 
themselves at liberty to make their escape when an opportunity should 
offer. Among othcr.s, Clive, disguised as a Moor, e.scaped to St Da- 
vid’s, about 21 miles to the south of Madras. 

Shortly after his arrival at this place, he happened to be engaged in 
a party at cards with two ensigns, who were detected in a combination 
to cheat the rest of the company. They had won large sums, which, 
on their knavery being proved, the losers refused to pay ; but the threats 
of the two gamblers at last intimidated all but Clive, who persisted in 
his refusal to pay his losses, and accepted the challenge which the bold- 
est of them gave. Clive delivered his fire ; but his antagonist, as each 
had only a single pistol, reserved his, and, quitting his ground, pre- 
sented the pistol to Clive’s head, and bade him ask his life. After some 
hesitation Clive complied. But on his antagonist telling him he must 
also recant the expressions he had used to his dishonour, and promise 
payment of the money, or that otherwise he would fire. “ Fire, and 
be d — d 1” exclaimed Clive ; I said you cheated me — I say so still — 
nor will T ever pay you I” The ensign, finding all remonstrance vain, 
called him a madman, and threw away his pistol. When Clive was 
complimented by his friends on his behaviour on this occasion, he 
made the following remark : “ The man has given me my life, and I 
have no right in future to mention his behaviour at the card-table; al- 
though I will never pay him, nor ever keep him company.” In other 
contests with some of his brother-officers, Clive displayed the same in- 
trepidity and the same rashness. 

In 1747, disgusted with his civil employment, and weary of an idle 
life at St David’s, Clive solicited and obtained a commission in the mili- 
tary service. The events of the yearn 17-47 and 1748 gave him few 
opportunities of exerting the talents he possessed ; yet even in these 
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few he exhibited such proofs of an ardent, inflexible mind, as raised the 
admiration, and won for him the confidence of the soldiers. After the 
capture of Madras, the French obtained the ascendancy through the 
whole Carnatic ; but the arrival of Admiral Boscawen with 2000 regu- 
lar troops, in July, 1748, raised the hopes of the government of St 
David’s, and determined them to retrieve their sinking reputation by 
an attack on Pondicherry, a neighbouring fort, and tiie principal settle- 
inent. At this siege our young ensign distinguished himself by his 
gallant behaviour in- the defence of the advanced trench. The season 
for military operations being over, the troops remained inactive at St 
David’s; and the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle being afterwards concluded, 
Lieutenant Clive, to whose active mind the idleness which in time of 
peace attends a soldier’s life was extremely irksome, I’eturned to the 
civil establishment, and was admitted to the same rank as that which 
he would have held if he had never quitted the civil employment. His 
income was now considerably increased by his appointment to the office 
of commissary of the British troops, — an appointment which the friend- 
ship of Major Lawrence procured him. He had not been long settled 
at Madras, when he was seized with a fever of the nervous kind, which 
greatly injured his constitution, and of which he felt the effects to the 
end of his life, when not engaged in active service. 

In order to understand the nature of those military operations in 
which Clive was afterwards engaged in the East Indies, it will be ne-^ 
cessary here to take some notice of the state of affairs in that country. 
After the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, by which an end was put to hos- 
tilities between the English and French, M. Dupleix, a man of courage 
and abilities, who commanded the French force in India, began by his 
intrigues to sow the seeds of dissension among the nabobs, in hopes 
thereby to increase the influence of France in Hindostan. Nizam Al« 
muluck, the mogul’s viceroy of the Deccan, having the right of nomi- 
nating a governor of the Carnatic, — more generally known by the name 
of the Nabob of Arcot, — appointed Anaverdy Khan to that office in 
the year 1745. The viceroy dying, was succeeded in his subaUship, 
by his second son Nazirzing, whom the mogul confirmed. He ivas 
opposed in his pretensions by his own cousin Muzapherzing, who had 
recourse to the assistance of M. Dupleix, and obtained from him a re- 
inforcement of Europeans and artillery. Thus reinforced, and joined 
by one Chunda Saib, an active Indian chief, he took the field against 
his kinsman Nazirzing, who was supported by a body of English troops 
under Colonel Lawrence. The French, dreading an engagement, re- 
tired in the night ; and Muzapherzing, seeing himself abandoned by 
his own troops, appealed to the clemency of his cousin, wdio spared his 
life, but detained him as a state-pri.soner. In this situation, he formed 
a conspiracy against his kinsman’s life, with Nazirziiig’s prime minister, 
and the nabobs of Cadupab and Condaneor, then in liis camp; and the 
conspirators were encouraged in their scheme by Dupleix and Chunda 
Saib, who had retired to Pondicherry. Thus stimulated, the conspira- 
tors murdered Nazirzing in his camp, and proclaimed Muzapherzing 
viceroy of the Deccan. In the tents of the murdered viceroy they 
found an immense treasure, of which a great share fell to M. Dupleix, 
whom the usurper,. Muzapherzing, associated in the government with 
himselfi The Frenchman iirmiediately assumed the state and formali- 
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ties of an eastern prince ; and lie and bis colleague, Muzapberzing, ap- 
pointed Ctuinda Saib nabob of Arcot. Anayerdy Khan, the late nabob, 
had been defeated and slain by Muzapberzing and Chunda Saib, with 
the assistance of the French auxiliaries, in 1749;. his son Mahommed 
Ali Khan put himself under the protection of the English at Madras, 
and was confirmed by Nazirzing as his father’s successor in the na- 
bobship or government of Arcot. This government, therefore, was 
disputed between Mahommed Ali Khan,' appointed by the legal viceroy 
Nazirzing, supported by the English company, and Chunda Saib, no- 
minated by the usurper Muzapberzing, and protected by Dupleix, who 
commanded at Pondicherry. Muzapberzing did not long survive his 
usurpation. In 1751 the same nabobs who had elevated him to his 
kinsman’s place, thinking themselves ill-rewarded for their services, fell 
upon him suddenly, routed his troops, put him to death, and next day 
proclaimed Sallabatzing, brother to Nazirzing, viceroy of the Deccan. 
On tlie other hand, the mogul appointed Gauzedy Khan, who was the 
elder brother of Sallabatzing; and this prince confirmed Mahommed 
Ali Khan in the government of Arcot. But the affairs of the mogul’s 
court were then in such confusion, that he could not spare an army to 
support the nomination he had made. Chunda Saib, nabob of Arcot, 
having been deposed by the mogul, who placed Anaverdy Khan in his 
room, resolved to recover his government by force, and bad recourse 
to the French general at Pondicherry, who reinforced him with 2000 
sepoys, and 420 French troops, on condition that, if he proved success- 
ful in his enterprise, he should cede to the French the town of Velur, 
in the neighbourhood of Pondicherry, with its dependencies, consisting 
cf forty-five villages. Thus reinforced, he defeated his rival, Anaverdy 
Khan, who lost his life in the engagement, re-assuracd the government 
of Arcot, and punctually performed the conditions which iiad been 
stipulated by his French allies. Mahommed Ali Khan, at the death 
of his father, had fled to Tiruchirapalli, and solicited the assistance of 
the English, who favoured him with a reinforcement of money, men, 
and ammunition, under the conduct of Major Stringer Lawrence, a 
brave and experienced officer. They now detached Captain Cope to 
put Tiruchirapalli in the posture of defence. The two ai’mies, being 
pretty equal in strength, lay encamped in sight of each other a whole 
month ; during which nothing happened but a few skirmishes, which 
generally terminated to the advantage of the English auxiliaries. Such 
was the state of the company’s affairs when Clive resumed the military 
cliaracter. 

Having obtained a captain’s commission, lie undertook to conduct a 
detachment into the province of Arcot; and accordingly began his 
march at the head of 210 Europeans, and 500 sepoys. Such was the 
resolution, secrecy, and despatch, with which Captain Clive conducted 
this enterprise, that the enemy knew nothing of his motions until he 
W'as in possession of the capital, which he took without, opposition. The 
inhabitants, expecting to be plundered, offered him a large sum to spare 
their city ; but they derived their security from the generosity and dis- 
cretion of the conqueror. He refused the proffered ransom, and issued 
a proclamation, intimating that those who were willing to remain in 
their houses should be protected from insult and injury, and the rest 
liave leave to retire with ali their effects, except provisions, for which 
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he promised to pay the full value. By this wise conduct he so con- 
ciliated the atfections of. the people, that even those who quitted the 
place supplied him with exact intelligence of the enemy’s designs, when 
he was besieged in the sequel. The fort of Arcot was in a little time 
invested by Rajah Saib, son of Chunda Sail), at the head of a numerous 
army; and the operations of the siege were conducted by European 
, engineers. Though their approaches were retarded by the repeated 
and resolute sallies of Clive, they at length effected two breaches which 
were supposed to be practicable, and on the 14th of October, 1751, 
advanced to a general assault. But Clive, having received intimation 
of their design, had made such preparations for their reception, that 
they were repulsed in every quarter with great loss, and obliged to 
raise the siege with the utmost precipitation. Captain Clive was no 
sooner reinforced by a detachment under Captain Kirkpatrick from 
Trichinopoly, than he marched in pursuit of the enera}’-, whom he over- 
took in the plains of Aranie. Here, on the 3d of December, he at- 
tacked them with irresistible impetuosity, and, after an obstinate fight, 
obtained a complete victory at a very small expense. The forts of 
Timery, Caujeveram, and Aranie, now surrendered to the terror of his 
name, rather than to the force of his arms ; and he returned to Fort 
St David’s in triumph. 

He had enjoyed a very few weeks of repose, when he was again sum- 
moned to the field by fresh incursions of the enemy. In the beginning 
of the year 1752 he marched with a small detachment to Madras, where 
he was joined by a reinforcement from Bengal, the whole number not 
exceeding 300 Europeans. He assembled a body of the natives, that 
he might have at least the appearance of an army, and with these pro- 
ceeded to Koveripauk, about 15 miles from Arcot, where he found the 
French and Indians, consisting of 1500 sepoys, 1700 horse, a body of 
natives, and 160 Europeans, with eight pieces of cannon. Though they 
were advantageously posted and intrenched, and the day was already 
far advanced, Clive advanced against them with his usual intrepidity, 
and gained a complete victory. The province of Arcot being thus 
cleared of the enemy, Clive with his forces returned to Fort St David’s, 
where he found Major Lawrence just arrived from England, to take 
upon him the command of the troops in the company’s service. After 
having performed a number of important services, Captain Clive’s health 
being in an enfeebled state, he returned to England, where he was re- 
ceived by the East India company with great distinction. As a testi- 
. mony of their sense of his military merit, they requested him to accept 
of a diamond-hilted sword. This, however, he declined, unless the 
same present should be made to Colonel Lawrence, which was accord- 
ingly done. 

Soon after Clive’s arrival in England, he was solicited, by the direc- 
tors of the East India company, to accept the appointment of governor 
of Fort St David’s, with a right of succession to the government of Ma- 
dras ; and, as he expressed his willingness to serve them, they procured 
■ for him the commission of Lieutenant-colonel in the royal service, to- 
gether with the command of three companies of the royal artillery, and 
of soine hundreds of the king’s troops. With this force he was ordered 
to join the Mahrattas oA the coast of Hindostan, and, in conjunction 
with them, to attaok the French, whose power was at that time ex- 
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tromely formidable to the English East India company. But finding, 
on his arrival at Bombay, that an end had been put to hostilities be- 
tween the English and French in India, he formed a scheme of employ- 
ing the English forces, in conjunction with the Mahrattas, against 
Angrias, a very formidable neighbouring pirate, whose frequent de- 
predations were injurious to the English settlements. The plan was 
crowned with success, under the co-operation of Admirals Watson and 
Focock. 

After this transaction, Colonel Clive sailed for Fort St David’s, where 
he arrived in April, 1756. His stay here was short ; for Calcutta be- 
ing taken by the nabob of Bengal, he was summoned to Madras, where 
he was appointed to the command of the troops sent from thence to the 
relief of the English in Bengal. Fie embarked on board Admiral 
Watson’s squadron, and, with the assistance of the squadron, made 
himself master of Bulbudgia, a place of great strength, though very ill 
defended. On the 1st of January the admiral, with two ships, appeared 
before Calcutta, and was received by a brisk fire from the batteries. 
The salute was returned so warmly, that the enemy’s guns were soon 
silenced, and in less than two hours the place and fort were abandoned. 
Colonel Clive, on the other side, invested the town, and made his at- 
tack with a vigour and intrepidity which overcame every obstacle. A 
few days after, Hughley, situated higher up the river, was reduced with 
little difficulty. Incensed at the almost instantaneous loss of all his 
conquests, and the demolition of the city of Hughley, the surajah or 
viceroy of Bengal discouraged all advances to an accommodation which 
was proposed by the admiral and chiefs of the company, and assembled 
an army of 20,000 horse, and 15,000 foot, fully resolved to expel the 
English out of his dominions, and take ample vengeance for the dis- 
graces he had lately sustained. He u'as seen marching by the English 
camp in his way to Calcutta on the 2d of February, where he encamp- 
ed about a mile from the town. Colonel Clive immediately made ap- 
plication to the admiral for a reinforcement, and 600 men, under the 
command of Captain Warwick, were accordingly drafted from the dif- 
ferent ships, and sent to assist his little army. Clive drew out his 
forces, advanced in three columns towards the enemy, and began the 
attack so vigorously, that the surajah rctreatiid, after a feeble resistance, 
with the loss of a thousand men killed, wounded, and taken prisoners, 
five hundred horses, and four elephants. Though this advantage was 
less decisive than could have been wished, yet it sufficiently intimidated 
the surajah into concessions, much to the honour and advantage of the 
company. He promised not to disturb the English in any of their 
privileges or possessions as granted by the mogul ; and engaged that 
all merchandise belonging to the company should pass and repass in 
every part of the province of Bengal, free of duty ; that all the Eng- 
lish factories seized the preceding year or since, should be restored, 
with the money, goods, and effects appertaining ; that all damages sus- 
tained by the English should be repaired, and their losses repaid ; that 
the English should have liberty to fortify, palcutta in whatever manner 
they thought proper, without interruption ; that they should have the 
liberty of coining all the gold and bullion they imported, which should 
pass current in the province ; that he would remain in strict friendship 
and alliance with the English, use his utmost endeavours to heal up 
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the late divisions, and restore the former good understanding between 
them. 

The admiral and Clive now resolved to attack the French settlements 
in Bengal. Their chief object was the reduction of Cliandernagore, 
situated higher up the river than Calcutta. Colonel Clive began his 
march to Chanclernagore, at the bead of’700 Europeans and 1600 Indi- 
ans. On his first arrival he took possession of all the outposts, except 
one redoubt mounted with eight pieces of cannon, which he left to be 
silenced by the admiral. On the 18th of March, Admirals Watson and 
Poeock arrived within two miles of the French settlement, wdth the 
Kent, Tiger, and Salisbury men-of-war, and found their passage ob- 
structed by booms laid across the river, and several vessels sunk in the 
channel. These difficulties being removed, they advanced and drew 
up in a line before the fort, which they battered with great fury for 
three hours, while Colonel Clive was making his approaches on the 
land-side, and playing vigorously from the batteries he had raised- 
Their united cUbrts soon obliged the enemy to submission. A flag of 
truce was waved over the walls, and the place surrendered by capitula- 
tion. The keys were delivered to Captain Latham of the Tiger ; and 
in the afternoon Colonel Clive, with the king’s troops, took possession. 

Success had hitherto attended all the operations of the British com- 
manders. But however specious the nabob’s promises were, they found 
him extremely dilatory in the execution of several articles of the treaty. 
The company’s goods were still loaded with high duties, and several 
other infractions of the peace committed, upon such pretences as evi- 
dently demonstrated that he sought to come to an open rupture as soon 
as his projects wei*e ripe for execution. Mr Watts, from time to time, 
sent intelligence of every transaction in the surajah’s cabinet ; and al- 
though that prince publicly declared he would., cause him to be impaled 
as soon as the English troops should be put in motion within the king- 
dom of Bengal, he bravely sacrificed his own safety to the interest of 
the company, and exhorted them to proceed with vigour in their mili- 
tary operations. During these deliberations, an incident occurred that 
soon determined the council to come to an open rupture. The leading 
persons in the viceroy’s court found themselves oppressed by his 
haughtiness and insolence. The same spirit of discontent appeared 
among the principal officers of his army ; they were well-acquainted 
with his perfidy, — saw his preparations for war, — and were sensible that 
the peace of the country could never be restored, unless either the 
English were expelled, or the nabob deposed. In consequence, a plan 
was concerted for divesting him of all his power ; and the conspiracy 
was conducted by Meer Jafiier, his prime minister, — a nobleman of 
great influence and authority in the province. The project was com- 
municated to Mr Watts, and so improved by the address of that gen- 
tleman as to insure success. A treaty was actually concluded between 
Meer Jaffier All Khan, and the English company ; and a plan con- 
certed with this nobleman and the other malcontents for their defection 
from the viceroy.^ These previous measures being taken, Colonel 

* A Gentoo merchaut, named Omichunch was employed to conduct the covrespond- 
ence. His recompense had already been stipulated ; but when the negotiation was so 
■ far advanced, that Watts, the British resident, as well as Meer .Taffier, were completely 
compromised and in his power, the rapacious traitor insisted on an enormous additional 
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Clive took the field with his little army. Admiral Watson undertook 
the defence of Chandernagore ; and Mr Watts, deceiving the surajah’s 
spies, by whom he was surrounded, withdrew himself from Muxadavad, 
and reached the English camp in safety, Clive crossed the river, and 
marched to Plassey, where he encamped. On the 23d of June, 1757, 
at clay-break, the surajah advanced to attack him at the head of 15,000 
horse, and nearly 80,000 infantry, with about 40 pieces of heavy can- 
non, conducted and managed by French gunners. They began to can- 
nonade the English camp about six in the morning; but a severe shower 
falling at noon, they withdrew their artillery, and Colonel Clive seized 
this opportunity to take possession of a tank and two other posts of 
consequence, which they in vain endeavoured to retake. He then 
stormed an angle of their camp, covered with a double breastwork, to- 
gether with an eminence which they occupied. At the beginning of 
this attack some of their chiefs were slain, and the men were so dispir- 
ited that they soon gave way ; but Meer Jalfier, who commanded the 
left wing, still forbore declaring bimself openl 3 ^ After a short contest, 
the enemy were put to flight, the nabob’s camp, baggage, and fifty 
pieces of cannon, taken, and a most complete victory obtained. The 
colonel, pursuing his advantage, marched to Muxadavad, the capital of 
the province, and was there joined by Ali Khan and the malcontents. 
It was before eoncerted that this nobleman should be invested with the 
dignity of nabob ; accordingly, the colonel proceeded solemnly to de- 
pose Surajah Dowlah, and, with the same ceremony, to substitute Ali 
Khan in his room, who was publicly acknowledged by the people, vice- 
roy of the provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa. Soon after the late 
viceroy vvas taken, and put to death by his successor, who readily com- 
plied with all the conditions of his elevation. He conferred on his al- 
lies very liberal rewards, and granted ttie company such extraordinary 
privileges as fully demonstrated how justly he merited their assistance. 
By this alliance, and the reduction of Chandernagore, the French were 
entirely excluded the commerce of Bengal and its dependencies ; the 
trade of the English company was restored, and increased beyond their 
most sanguine hopes ; a new ally was acquired, whose interest obliged 
him to remain firm to liis engagements ; a vast sum was paid to the 
company and the sufferers at Calcutta, to indemnify them for their 
losses ; the soldiers and seamen wore gratified with £600,000, as a re- 
ward for the courage and intrepidity they exerted ; and a variety of 
other advantages gained which we cannot here enumerate. In a word, 
in the space of fourteen days, a great revolution was effected, and the 
government of avast country, superior to most European kingdoms, 

sum being eflectually secured to liim. He, however, had to deal with a man, who, in 
such a transaction, felt no scruple at defeating villany by fraud. Clive caused two 
treaties to be drawn up between Meer Jafiicr and the English agents, in one of which 
tlie exorbitant demand of Omichund was guaranteed, while, in the other, it was totally 
omitted. The former only was shown to Omichund, who duly performed the part that 
was allotted to him in this iniquitous scheme. But the transaction being discounte- 
nanced by Admiral Watson, his signature to the fictitious treaty was, it is said, forged. 
On the success of the plot, the merchant Omichund applied for his expected reward, 
but w-as informed that he had nothing to receive, the treaty which he had seen having 
been framed expressly to cheat him. This information drove him mad,” and he con- 
tinued in a state of idiotcy up to the clay of his death, which took place about eighteen 
months afterwards. 
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traiasferred by a handfal of troops, conducted by an officer untutored 
in the art of war, and a general rather by intuition than instruction and 
experience. How far the conduct of Clive, with respect to his encou- 
ragement of Meer Jaffier’s treachery, and the subsequent deposition and 
death of the nabob, was justifiable, we shall not take upon us to deter- 
mine. It is certain that the immense acquisition of territory, which, w'as 
made by the English East India company, was chiefly owing to the 
courage and the conduct of Clive. It has been observed, “ that who- 
ever contemplates the forlorn situation of the company, when Clive first 
arrived at Calcutta in the year 1756, and then considers the degree of 
opulence and pmver they possessed when he finally left that place, will 
be convinced that the history of the world has seldom afibrded an in- 
stance of so rapid and improbable a change. At the first period they 
were merely an association of merchants struggling for existence. One 
of their factories w'as in ruins ; their agents were murdered, and an 
army of 50,000 men, to which they had nothing to oppose, threatened 
the immediate destruction of their principal settlement. At the last 
period, distant from the first but ten years, they were become powerful 
princes possessed of vast revenues, and ruling over fifteen millions of 
people.” 

It appears that Meer Jaffier, after the former nabob had been de- 
posed, made Clive a present of £210,000. He also prevailed on the 
mogul, who at that time was a prisoner of state in Delhi, but who was 
still considered as the fountain of honours, to confer on Clive the dig- 
nity of Omrah, or noble of the empire, and also bestowed on him for 
the support of his title, a grant of an ample revenue. This revenue, 
which amounted to £28,000 per annum, consisted of the quit-rents paid 
by the company for the lands they held in the neighbourhood of Cal- 
cutta. Colonel Clive returned to England in 1760, where his conduct 
and exploits received the warmest commendations from the East India 
company; and the following year the king conferred on him the title 
of Baron in the kingdom of Ireland, by the title of Lord Clive, Baron 
Plassey, in the county of Clare. 

Some time after the return of Clive to England, the English deposed 
the nabob, Meer Jaffier, and transferred the government to his son-in- 
law, Cossim All Khan. But the new nabob making some opposition to 
the various kinds of injustice and oppression practised by the servants of 
the English East India company, they deposed Cossim Ali Khan, and 
reinstated Meer Jaffier in the nabobship. The misconduct of the com- 
pany's servants at length occasioned such disorders and confusions, and 
such hostilities in India, that Lord Clive and four of his friends were 
commi^ssioncd by the East India directors, to go to India to adjust all 
disputes with the country powders, and to reform the many abuses wdiich 
prevailed among the company’s servants, both in the military and civil 
departments. Lord Clive and his fellow-commissioners arrived at Cal- 
cutta in May, 1765. They made a treaty wdth the native princes of 
India, and established some regulations beneficial to the East India 
company ; but the natives of the country still suffered great injustice 
and oppression from the servants of the company. 

Lord Clive returned to England in July, 1767, and was made a 
knight of the Bath in 1769. It should also be observed, that he re- 
presented the borough of Shrewsbury in parliament, from the year 1760 
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to the time of his decease. On the 21st of February, 1773, a motion 
was made in the house of commons, and supported by the minister,-.— 
“ That in the acquisition of his wealth, Lord Clive had abused the 
powers with which he was intrusted.” With the assistance of Wedder- 
burne, he defended himself, if not satisfactorily, at least with great 
abilit}". His defence concluded in the following terms “ If the reso- 
lution proposed shall receive the assent of the house, 1 shall have no- 
thing left that I can call ray own, except ray paternal income of £500 
a year, which has been in the family for ages past. But upon this 
I am content to live ; and perhaps I shall find more real content of 
mind and happiness than in the trembling affiuence of an unsettled foi’- 
tune. But to be called, after sixteen years have elapsed, to account for 
my conduct in this manner, — and after an uninterrupted enjoyment of 
my property, to be questioned and considered as obtaining it unwar- 
rantably, — is hard indeed, and a treatment of which I should not think 
the British senate capable. Yet if this should be the case, I have a 
conscious innocence within me, that tells me my conduct is irreproach- 
able. ‘ Frangas, non flectes’ — they may take from me what I have ; 
they may, as they think, make me poor ; but I will be happy. Before 
I sit down, I have one request to make to the house ; that when they 
come to decide upon my honour, they will not forgot their own.” The 
house rejected the motion against him, and resolved that “ Lord Clive 
had rendered great and meritorious services to his country.*' 

Lord Clive was a striking instance of the inefficacy of honours and 
wealth to confer happiness. After his return to England, though in 
possession of a splendid fortune and of accumulated honours, he often 
discovered great uneasiness of mind, and could not endure to be alone. 
His friends represented this as the result of a depression of spirits oc- 
casioned by a nervous fever ; but by others it was attributed to causes 
of a very different kind. He put an end to his own life on the 22d of 
November, 1774, when he was not quite fifty years of age. Chve was 
unquestionably a man of great genius : his military skill was displayed 
to great advantage in all his campaigns, and lie had that happy talent 
of inspiring confidence in those who acted under him, which is of such 
value to a general. In parliament he seldom spoke; but when he did 
he was always listened to with respect. His eldest son, Edward, hav- 
ing married the heir-general of the then lately extinct earl of Powis, 
was, in 1804, elevated to that dignity. 


of CJatl&am. 

BOENA. D. 1708 DIEDA. D. 1778. 

This celebrated statesman was born in November, 1708. His 
grandfather was that governor of Madras who acquired by means un- 
known the celebrated diamond which the regent, Orleans, bought for 
three millions of livres, and which still exists among the crown jewels of 
France. His father, Robert Pitt of Boconnockin Cornwall, was at one 
time representative for Old Sarum, and at another for Oakharapton. 

William Pitt was educated at Eton and Trinity college, Oxford. 
Plis biographer, Mr Thackeray, has preserved some Latin verses which 
, V. . . . . 2 X'. 
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the yoiang collegian composed, according to academic custom, on the 
death of George I. They are by no means of first-rate quality, and 
contain some false quantities. He matriculated in January, 1726; but 
left the university without taking a degree, having found it necessary to 
travel for his health before his studies were completed. He made the 
tour of France and Italy, during which, says Chesterfield, he acquired 
“a great fund of premature and useful knowledge.” On the death of 
his father, being a younger son, it was necessary that he should choose 
a profession ; he decided for the army, and obtained a coimet’s commis- 
sion in the Blues. 

In 1734 his elder brother caused him to be returned for Old Sarpm. 
He attached himself to the prince of Wales's party ; and addressed the 
house for the first time in support of Pulteney’s motion for an address 
to the king on occasion of the prince's marriage to the princess of Saxe 
Gotha, in April, 1736. His debut was very successful, and placed 
him at once amongst the rising men in the house ; and he soon became 
so annoying to Walpole, that he deprived him of the commission which 
he held in the army. The prince, however, made him his gi’ooni of the 
bed-chamber, and he continued to oppose ministers with increasing vig- 
our and ability. Horatio Walpole happening to throw out a taunting 
remark in the house on tlie youth and inexperience of the new ally of 
the opposition, Pitt rose and overwhelmed his antagonist with his indig- 
nant eloquence: “I will not attempt,” he said, “to determine whether 
youth can justly be imputed to any man as a reproach ; but I will affirm, 
that the uTetch who, after having seen the consequences of repeated 
errors, continues still to blunder, and whose age has only added obsti- 
nacy to stupidity, is surely the object of either abhorrence or contempt, 
and deserves not that his grey head should secure him from insults. 
Much more is he to be abhorred, who, as he has advanced in age, has 
seceded from virtue, and becomes more wicked with less temptation ; 
who prostitutes himself for money which he cannot enjoy, and spends 
the remains of his life in the ruin of his country.” 

When the unfavourable result of the elections of 1741, compelled 
Walpole to resign, and the duke of Newcastle attempted to form an ad- 
ministration on a whig basis, the ‘ boy patriots’ — -as Walpole used to 
call them — namely, the Grenvilles, Lyttleton, and Pitt, secretly offered, 
through Colonel Selwyn, to use their influence to secure the minister 
from prosecution. Walpole coolly declined the proposal J and an ar- 
rangement was ultimately effected in which the * boys’ w'ere overlooked 
altogether. Pitt was now the fiercest and most implacable of Walpole’s 
enemies ; night after night he launched forth invectives against the man 
with whom he had so lately proposed to treat, and called upon the 
liouse to appoint a secret committee for investigating the conduct of the 
late first lord of the treasuri^ We have elsewhere related the result of 
this measure ; but we find ourselves unable to offer any apology here 
for the subject of this article. His conduct was in this instance incon- 
ceivably base, and forms a deep stain on his character. Walpole and 
» Pulteney having both been removed from the lower house, Carteret 
became the next object of attack to Pitt. He assailed him chiefly on 
the subject of the king’s attachment to his Hanoverian dominions, and 
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the practice of paying Hanoverian troops with English money. No- 
thing could be more offensive than this to the king, who conceived an 
antipathy to the young oppositionist which he never wholly shook off. 

In 1744 Pitt received a legacy of £10,000, on the death of the old 
duchess of Marlborough, who declared in her will, that she left him this 
sum in consideration of “the noble defence he had made for the sup- 
port of the laws of England, and to prevent the ruin of his country.” 

On the dismissal of Lord Grenville, and the formation of the Broad- 
bottom’ administration, Pitt was conciliated, or at least kept quiet, by 
the promise of a post as soon as the king’s dislike to him could be over- 
come. The Pelhams knew their man, that he was not to be trifled 
with ; and kept their word. In 1746, Pitt was appointed vice-treasurer 
of Ireland, and in a few months after, paymaster of the forces. The 
latter was an exceedingly lucrative situation : for the paymaster seldom 
had less than £100,000 in his hands, and w'as allowed to appropriate the 
interest of what funds he held to -his own use. In addition to this, it 
had been customary for foreign princes in the pay of England to allow 
the paymaster of the forces a per-centage on their subsidies. Pitt nobly 
declined to avail himself of these advantages, and would accept of no- 
thing beyond his legal salary. Such conduct was rare in these venal 
days, and was appreciated as it deserved to be by the nation. Pitt’s 
former inconsistencies were forgotten, and he was regarded as a disin- 
terested patriot, or, at all events, a man above any sordid form of 
temptation. “ The possession of office,” it has been affirmed by Chat- 
ham’s blinded admirers, “ worked no change in his public conduct.” 
This is not true, for we now find him silently acquiescing in that very 
system of continental measures which he was once so loud and fierce 
in condemning ; he ceased to rail about Hanover ; and he no longer 
objected to the treaty with Spain. 

The death of Henry Pelham, in 1754, threw the political world again 
into ferment. The duke of Newcastle, by his base and vacillating con- 
duct, irritated both Fox and Pitt, and drew down upon himself the 
united opposition of these two leaders, who were joined by Legge, the 
chancellor of the exchequer, in their revolt. Fox was ultimately won 
over; but Pitt spurned the minister’s advances, and on the meeting of 
parliament, in 1755, supported the amendment on the address in one of 
the most powerful speeches ever uttered within the walls of St Ste- 
phen’s. In the course of his impetuous philippic he compared the co- 
alition of Fox and Newcastle to the junction of the Rhone and the Saone: 

“ At Lyons,” he said, “ I was taken to see the place where the two 
rivers meet : the one gentle, feeble, and languid, yet of no depth, — 
the other a boisterous and impetuous torrent ; but different as they are, 
they meet at last.” The amendment was rejected by a large majority ; 
and Pitt, Legge, and Grenville, were immediately dismissed from office. 

When the unfortunate events of the war now begun with France had 
compelled Newcastle to give in his resignation, the king sent for Fox, 
and authorized him to concoct a new administration in concert with Pitt; 
but the latter pointedly refused to act with his old rival. The duke ofs* 
Devonshire proved a more successful negotiator with the haughty com- 
moner, and Pitt became secretary of state, and leader in the house of 
commons. This administration, however, proved very short-lived. The 
king could not overcome his antipathy to Pitt; and within five months 
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Newcastle was again snminoned to St James’s, Pitt was sufficiently 
consoled for his disgrace by the numerous manifestations of his popular- 
ity which now showered upon him. The common council of London 
met, and the freedom of the city was voted to him; all the great cor- 
porate towns folio wed. the example; so that “for some weeks” — to 
use Walpole’s expression — “ it rained gold boxes.’’ A man thus sup- 
ported might have wreaked his vengeance on any rival ; but he satis- 
fied himself with a more moderate and a wiser course. “ He had found 
by experience that he could not stand alone. His eloquence and his po- 
pularity had done much, — very much for him. Without rank, without 
fortune, without borough- interest, — Abated by the king, hated by the 
aristocracy, — he was a person of the first importance in the state. He 
had been suffered to form a ministry, and to pronounce sentence of ex- 
clusion on all his rivals, — cn the most powerful nobleman of the whig 
party,— -on the ablest debater in the house of commons. And he now 
found that he had gone too far. The English constitution was not in- 
deed without a popular element ; but other elements generally pre- 
dominated. The confidence and admiration of the nation might make a 
statesman formidable at the head of an opposition, — might load him with 
framed and glazed parchments, and gold boxes, — might possibly, under 
very peculiar circumstances, such as those of the preceding year, raise 
him for a time to power ; but constituted as parliament then was, the 
lavoiirite of the people could not depend on a majority in the people’s 
own house. The duke of Newcastle, — however contemptible in morals, 
manners, and understanding, — was a dangerous enemy. His rank, his 
wealth, bis unrivalled parliamentary interest, would alone have made 
him important. But this was not all. The whig aristocracy regarded 
him as their leader. His long possession of power had given him a 
kind of prescriptive right to possess it still. The house of commons 
bad been elected when he was at the head of affairs ; the members 
for the ministerial boroughs had all been nominated by him ; the public 
offices swarmed with his creatures. Pitt desired power ; and he de- 
sired it, we really believe, from high and generous motives. He was, 
in the strict sense of the word, a patriot. lie had no general liberality ; 
none of that philanthropy which the great French writers of his time 
preached to all the nations of Europe. He loved England as an 
Athenian loved the city of the violet crown, — as a Roman loved the 
* maxima rerum Roma.’ He saw the counti’y insulted and defeated. 
He saw the national spirit sinking. Yet he knew what the resources 
of the empire vigorously employed could effect ; and he felt that he 
M'as the man to employ them vigorously. ‘ My lord,’ he said to the 
duke of Devonshire, ‘ I am sure that I can save this country, and that 
nobody else can.’ Desiring then to be in power, and feeling that 
his abilities and the public confidence were not alone sufficient to keep 
him in power against the wishes of the court and the aristocracy, he 
began to think of a coalition with Newcastle.”^ The duke was equally 
disposed to a reconciliation, for he felt that Pitt’s alliance could alone 
^ preserve him in office, and that such a union would be really irresist- 
ible. The king, who was desirous that the coalition should be between 
Fox and Newcastle, was enraged when he heard that the duke had 
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preferred to treat with Pitt; but he felt himself compelled to yield (O' 
the necessity of the case. The seals of the exchequer had now been 
in the hands of the lord-chief-justice of the king’s bench for the last two 
months ; and the affairs of the nation were getting into disorder at a 
period of more than ordinary emergency. Lord Mansfield was there- 
fore commanded to open negotiations with New^castle and Pitt ; and 
in the course of a month a new and most powerful administration was 
organized with Pitt at its head. 

The affairs of Britain now assumed a new aspect. Pitt’s energy and 
determination wrought miracles in the government offices. To those 
who told him that his orders could not be executed within the time 
specified, he would peremptorily reply, “ It must be done,” and the 
mandate was obeyed. He once asked an officer who had been in- 
trusted with the command of an important expedition how many men 
he should require; “ Ten thousand,’’ was the reply. “You shall have 
twelve,” said the minister ; “ and then it will be your own fault if you do 
not succeed.” The zeal of the minister was everywhere crowned with 
success. In July, 1758, Louisburg fell; Govee, Guadaloupe, Ticoa- 
derago, Niagara, Guebee, successively yielded to British prowess ; Bos- 
cawen defeated the French fleet off Lagos; Hawke vanquished the 
Brest fleet under Conflans ; Chandernagore yielded to Clive, Pondi- 
cherry to Coote ; the allied arms triumphed at Minden ; and the com- 
bined powers of France, Eussia, and Austria, failed before the energy 
of Pitt. 

On the death of George II., the fatal influence of Lord Bute over the 
new monarch soon threw a new aspect over the face of affairs. France 
had already made overtures of peace ; nor was the minister of Britain 
disinclined to listen to them ; but he felt aggrieved by the attempt of 
Spain to interfere in the negotiation, and, having received information 
from Madrid which excited his suspicions of that government, he pro- 
posed an immediate attack upon Spain by intercepting the Plate fleet. 
The reception which his proposition met with convinced him that he 
was no longer minister ; in fact, the administration had been already 
considerably modified. Disdaining to be nominally at the head of a 
cabinet which He could not direct, and responsible for measures which 
he could not guide, he resigned his offices in October, 1761, and ac- 
cepted a pension of £3000 a year for the lives of himself, his son, and 
his wife, who was created baroness of Chatham. He had written to a 
female relation, some years before, severely reproaching her for the 
“ despicable meanness” of which she had been guilty, in having ac- 
cepted an annuity out of the public purse ; the lady, on the present 
occasion, it is said, took her revenge, by sending him a copy of his own 
letter. 

On the 25th of November, 1762, the articles of the peace of Paris 
were laid before the house by Fox, now the leader of the house of com- 
mons. Pitt opposed the motion for their approval with great energy 
and eloquence ; but ministers triumphed by a majority of 319 to 6.5. 
In 1764, he greatly distinguished himself in the affair of Wilkes, by hi& 
opposition to general warrants. 

The death of the earl of Egremont was a severe shock to the ad- 
ministration of Mr Grenville, and led to a renewal of negotiations with 
Pitt. The king sent for him twice, but found him impracticable. In 
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1766, when Lord Rockingham’s administration came to an end, Lord 
Northington advised to send for Fitt, and to allow him his own con- 
ditions. This was acceded to ; and Pitt was allowed to form his own 
cabinet. The several appointments were announced in the Gazette of 
the 2d of August. Mr Pitt, created Earl of Chatham, took to himself 
the duke of Newcastle’s office of lord-privy-seal. Lord Camden was 
made chancellor in room of the earl of Northington, who was trans- 
ferred to the presidency of the council. The earl of Shelburne was ap- 
pointed one of the secretaries of state, Mr Conway continuing in office 
as the other. The place of first lord of the treasury wrs bestowed upon 
the duke of Grafton ; and the honourable Charles Townshend became 
chancellor of the exchequer and ministerial leader in the house of com- 
mons. Sir Charles Saunders succeeded Lord Egmont at the head of 
the admiralty ; and the earl of Hillsborough, Lord Dartmouth, as first 
lord of trade. Several changes were also made in the subordinate 
places of the treasury and admiralty boards. Viscount Barrington was 
continued as secretary at war ; and Lord North and Mr George Cooke 
were associated in the office of paymaster-general, formerly held by 
Charles Townshend. The solicitor-general, Mr William de Grey, be- 
came attorney-general in the room of the honourable Charles Yorke, 
and the appointment of solicitor-general was given to Mr Edward 
Willes. The marquess of Granby was placed at the head of the army. 

The view taken by the public of these arrangements may be gathered 
from a letter of Lord Chesterfield’s. “ The curtain,” says his lordship, 
writing on the 1st of August, “ was at last drawn up, the day before 
yesterday, and discovered the new actors, together with some of the 
old ones. I do not name them to you, because to-morrow’s Gazette 
will do it full as well as I could. Mr Pitt, who had a carte blanche given 
him, named every one of them ; but what would you think he named 
himself for? lord-privy-seal, and (what will astonish you, as it does 
every mortal here) Earl of Chatham. The joke here is that he has had 
a fall upstairs, and has done himself so much hurt that be will never be 
able to stand upon his legs again. Every body is puzzled how to ac- 
count for this step ; though it would not be the first time that great 
abilities have been duped by low cunning. But be it what it will, he 
is now certainly only Earl of Chatham, and no longer Mr Pitt in any 
respect whatever. Such an event, I believe, was never read nor heard 
of. To withdraw in the fulness of his power, and in the utmost gratifi- 
cation of his ambition, from the house of commons, which procured him 
his power, and which could alone insure it to him, and to go into that 
hospital of incurables, the house of lords, is a measure so unaccountable, 
that nothing but proof positive could have made me to believe it ; but 
true it is. Lord Shelburne is your secretary of state ; Charles Towns- 
hend has now the sole management of the house of commons ; but 
how long he will be content to be only Lord Chatham’s vicegerent 
there, is a question which I will not pretend to decide. There is one 
very bad sign for Loi’d Chatham in his new dignity, which is, that all 
his enemies, without exception, rejoice at it; and all his friends are 
stupified and dnmb-founded. If I mistake not much, he will, in the 
course of a year, enjoy perfect cum dignitafe.' On the 14th of 

the same month, we find his lordship expressing himself again in the 
same strain : — is certain that Mr Pitt has by his dignity of earl lost 






the greatest part of his popularity, especially in the city ; and I believe 
the opposition will be very strong, and perhaps prevail next session in 
the house of commons ; there being now nobody there who can have 
the authority and ascendant over them that Pitt had.” 

The earl of Chatham held office until the end of 1768, when, on the 
appointment of Lord Hillsborough as colonial secretary, he sent the 
privy seal to the king by the hands of Lord Camden. This measure was 
indeed forced upon him by the determination which the king evinced 
to carry matters to an extremity wdth the Americans. He appeared 
little in parliament after this, except in support of Wilkes, until 1774, 
when the crisis of American affairs drew forth his lordship’s energies, 
and seemed to revive all his youthfuL eloquence. He implored the* 
ministry to pause and alter its policy with respect to America, but he 
spoke to deaf men ; he brought in a bill for quieting the troubles in 
America, — it was instantly rejected ; he moved an address to the king 
to put a stop to hostilities, — their lordships sneei’ed at his apprehensions 
as visionary and groundless. Yet when, on the 7th of April, 1778, the 
duke of Richmond moved an address to the crown in which the neces- 
sity of acknowledging the independence of America was asserted, Chat- 
ham rose from a sick-bed, hastened to the house, and opposed the mo- 
tion in a speech of great splendour. “ My lords,” he said, “ I lament 
that my infirmities have so long prevented my attendance here, at so 
awful a crisis. I have made an effort almost beyond my strength, to 
come down to tlie house on this day, (and, perhaps, it will be the last 
time I shall ever be able to enter its walls,) to express my indignation 
at an idea that has gone forth of yielding up America. My lords, — 
I rejoice that the grave has not yet closed upon me, — that I am still 
alive to lift up my voice against the dismemberment of this ancient and 
most noble monarchy. Pressed down as I am by the hand of infirmity, 
1 am little able to assist my country in this most perilous conjuncture ; 
but, my lords, while I have sense and memory, I will never consent 
to deprive the royal offspring of the house of Brunswick of their fairest 
inheritance. Where is the man that will dare to advise such a mea- 
sure ? My lords, his majesty succeeded to an empire great in extent, 
as it was unsullied in reputation : — shall we tarnish the lustre of this na- 
tion by an ignominious surrender of its rights and best possessions ? 
Shall this great kingdom, which has survived, whole and entire, the 
Danish depredations, the Scottish inroads, and the Norman conquest, — 
that has stood the threatened invasion of the Spanish armada, now fall 
prostrate before the house of Bourbon ? Surely, my lords, this nation 
is no longer what it was I Shall a people, that, seventeen years ago, 
was the terror of the world, now stoop so low as to tell its ancient, in- 
veterate enemy, ‘ take all we have, only give us peace ?’ It is impos- 
sible I I wage war with no man, or set of men, — I wish for none of 
their employments, — nor would I co-operate with those who still persist 
in unretracted error; or who, instead of acting on a firm, decisive line 
of conduct, halt between two opinions, where there is no middle path. 
In God’s name ; if it be absolutely necessary to declare either for 
peace or war, and the former cannot be preserved with honouiv why is 
not the latter commenced without hesitation ? I am not, I confess, 
well-informed of the resources of this kingdom, but I trust it has still 
sufficient to maintain its just rights, though I know them not. But, 
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iny lords, any state is better than despair. Let us at least make one 
effort; and, if we must fall, let us fall like men I” 

The duke of Richmond having replied to this speech, Lord Chatham 
attempted to rise again, but fainted, and fell into the arras of those who 
were near him. The house was instantly cleared, and medical assist- 
ance procured. He was conveyed to his seat at Hayes, where he ex- 
pired on the 11th of May, 1778, in the seventieth year of his age. 

In figure, Lord Chatham was dignified and commanding. “There 
was a grandeur in his personal appearance,” says a writer, who speaks 
of him when in his decline, “ which produced awe and mute attention ; 
and though bowed by infirmity and age, his mind shone through the 
ruins of his body, armed his eye with lightning, and clothed his lip 
with thunder.” — “ He was born an orator,” says Wilkes, “ and from 
nature possessed every outward requisite to bespeak respect, and even 
awe : a manly figure, with the eagle eye of the great Cond6, fixed 
your attention, and almost commanded reverence the moment he ap- 
peared ; and the keen lightning of his eye spoke the high respect of 
his soul before his lips had pronounced a syllable. There was a'kind of 
fascination in his look when he eyed any one askance. Nothing could 
withstand the force of that contagion. The fluent Murray has faltered, 
and even Fox shrunk back appalled from an adversary ‘ fraught with 
fire unquenchable,’ if I may borrow an expression of our great Milton. 
Ho had not the correctness of language so striking in the great Roman 
orator, but he had the verha ardentia^ — the bold, glowing words.” 


Captain Canfe. 

BORN A. D. 1728. — DIED A. D. 1779. 

James Cook, the celebrated navigator, was the son of James Cook, 
a native of the county of Northumberland. His father’s station was no 
higher than that of a farm-servant, and he was married to a woman in 
his own sphere of life. Young Cook was born on the 27th of October, 
1728, at Morton in Cleveland, Yorkshire. He received the first rudi- 
ments of education from the school-mistress of bis native village ; after- 
wards, on his father’s removal to Great Ayton, he was put to a day- 
school, at the expense of Mr Skottowe, his father’s employer, where he 
was instructed in writing and the first rules of arithmetic. About the 
age of thirteen he was apprenticed to a haberdasher at Snaiths, about 
ten miles from Whitby ; but upon some disagreement taking place be- 
tween him and Ins master, be indulged his own inclination in binding 
iiimself an apprentice to Messrs Walker of Whitby, who had several 
vessels in the coal- trade. After serving a few years in the situation of 
a common sailor, he was made mate of one of Mr Walker’s ships. 

Early in the year 1755, when hostilities broke out between France 
and England, Cook entered on board the Eagle, of sixty guns, to which 
vessel Sir Hugh Palliser w'as appointed. He now distinguished him- 
self as an active and useful seaman, and his promotion was forwarded 
by a letter of recommendation from Mr Osbakleston, member for Scar- 
borough. On the I5th of May, 1759, he was appointed master of the 
Mercury, which soon after sailed to America, and joined the fleet un- 
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der Sir Charles Saunders at the siege of Quebec. On this occasion he 
was recommended by Captain Pallisei* to the difficult and dangerous 
service of taking the soundings of the St Lawrence, between the island 
of Orleans and the north shore, previous to military operations against 
Quebec. This task he performed in a masterly manner; and soon 
afterwards was employed to survey the river below Quebec. After 
this, he was appointed master of the Northumberland, stationed at Ha- 
lifax. At this period of his life it was that he first read Euclid and 
studied astronomy and some other branches of science. In the year 
1762 he was with the Northumberland at the recapture of Newfound- 
land. In the latter end of the same year he returned to England, and 
married. 

Early in 1763, when Admiral (then Captain) Greaves was appointed 
governor of Newfoundland, Cook went out with him to survey the 
coasts of that island. In 1765 he was w'ith Sir William Burnaby on 
the Jamaica station; and that officer having occasion to send despatches 
•,^lo the governor of Yucatan, selected Cook for that mission, which be 
executed in a highly satisfactory manner. A relation of the voyage 
and journey which he undertook on this occasion was published in 1769, 
under the title of ‘ Remarks on a passage from the river Balise, in the 
bay of Honduras, to Merida, the capital of the province of Yucatan.’ 
His first astronomical paper was printed in the 57th volume of the 
Philosophical transactions. It is entitled ‘ An observation of an 
Eclipse of the Sun at the island of Newfoundland, August 5th, 1766, 
with the longitude of the place of observation deduced from it.’ Cook’s 
observations were made at one of the Burgeo islands near Cape Ray. 
It obtained for him the character of an able astronomer. 

The spirit for geographical discovery, which had gradually declined 
since the beginning of the 17th century, was now beginning to revive. 
Two voyages of this kind had been performed in the reign of George 
II., the one under Captain Middleton, the other by Captains Moore 
and Smyth, both with a view to discover a north-w^est passage through 
Hudson’s bay to the East Indies. Two others, under Captains Byron, 
Wallis, and Carteret, had been undertaken soon after the conclusion of 
the peace in 1763, by order of George III., and before the return of 
these navigators, another voyage w'as resolved upon for astronomical 
purposes. It having been calculated that a transit of Venus over the 
sun’s disk would happen in 1769, a memorial to his majesty was pre- 
sented by the Royal society, setting forth the great importance of mak- 
ing proper observations on that phenomenon, and praying that a vessel 
might be fitted out, at the expense of government, for conveying pro- 
per persons to one of the Friendly islands, in order to make the neces- 
sary observations. This request being complied with, Dalrymple, an 
eminent member of the Royal society, was appointed to the command 
of the expedition. But in the execution of the project, an unexpected 
difficulty occurred. Mr Dalrymple, sensible of the impossibility of 
guiding a vessel through unknown and dangerous seas without any pro- 
per command over the crew, demanded a brevet commission as captain 
of the vessel.^ This commission, however^ Sir Edward Hawke absolutely 
refused to sign, declaring, when pressed upon the subject, that he would 

> Such as had formerly been granted to Dr Halley, in a voyage of discovery made 
by him. 
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rather suffer his right hand to he cut off than intrust any of his majes- 
ty’s ships to the command of a person who had not been properly bred 
to the service. In this dilemma, Cook was proposed by Mr Stepliens ; 
and his recommendation being seconded by Sir Hugh Palliser, he was 
immediately ap'pointed to the command of the vessel, with the rank of 
lieutenant in his majesty’s service. 

Mr Cook’s commission was dated, May 25th, 1768, and a vessel of 
370 tons, named the Endeavour, was provided for him. While the 
necessary ^preparations were making for the voyage, Captain Wallis 
returned. It having been recommended to this gentleman to fix upon 
a proper place for making the intended astronomical observations, he 
had chosen the island, named by him George’s island, but since known 
by the name of Otaheite, for that purpose. This selection was approved 
olj and directions were accordingly given to Mr Cook, with whom Mr 
Charles Green was joined in, the astronomical part. The expedition 
was likewise accompanied by Mr Banks, afterwards Sir Joseph Banks, 
Dr Solander, and several other men of science. 

On the 30th of July, 1768, Cook set sail. During the voyage ho 
approved himself an able seaman, and a judicious commander. On 
I'reeting their observatory, an accident happened w'hich nearly discon- 
certed the w’hole scheme. This was the loss of their quadrant, which 
had been stolen by some of the natives ; but, through the exertions of 
Mr Banks, it was at last recovered, and the observations proceeded 
•with. After a stay of three months, when preparing to take leave, a 
disagreeable and trying circumstance occurred,— the desertion of two 
of the seamen, who, having married young w’oinen of the country, de- 
termined to take up their residence in it. Cook was now obliged to 
seize some of the chbfs, and to inform them that they could not obtain 
their liberty unless the deserters were recovered. 'This resolute con- 
duct had the desired effect ; the deserters were given up, and Cook set 
sail, along with Tupia, who had formerly been the prime minister to 
Obera, a princess of the island, and a boy of thirteen years of age, both 
of whom were desirous of accompanying him to England. 

While Cook proceeded to visit some other islands, Tupia occasion- 
ally acted as interpreter. On his arrival in New Zealand, Cook 
found the people extremely hostile and insolent. At their first meeting, 
one of the natives having threatened to dart his lance into the boat, was 
shot dead. Another, having carried off a hanger, was fired at with 
small shot, and upon his still refusing to restore it, was fired at with 
ball and hilled. This, however, produced very little effect on the rest, 
till several muskets were fired with small shot, which wounded three or 
four more. Next day the commander, having determined to force some 
of the natives on board, in order to conciliate their aflections by kind 
treatment, directed his men to follow two canoes which he perceived 
under weigh before him. One escaped; but the other, not observing, 
the boats in pursuit, was overtaken, on which the savages plied their 
oars so briskly that the ship’s boats were not able to keep up with them. 
Tupia, whose language the New Zealanders understood, called to them 
to return, with assurances that no harm 'wmuld be done them ; but they 
continued their fiight. A musket was then fired over their heads with a 
view to intimidate -them, but upon this they prepared to fight, and on the 
coming up of the boats began the attack with so much vigour, that the 
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lieutenant's people were obliged to fire upon tbcm with ball, by which 
four out of' seven that were in the boat were killed j the other three jump- 
ed into the water, and were taken on hoard. This part of Cook’s conduct 
was highly inconsistent with that humanity for which he was in general 
so eminently distinguished. Aware of the censure it merited, he has 
offered the following apology for the transaction t — ‘‘ These people cer- 
tainly did not deserve death for not choosing to confide in iny pro- 
mises, or not consenting to come on board my boat, even if they had 
apprehended no danger; but the nature of my service required me to 
obtain a knowledge of their country, which I could no otherwise obtain 
but by forcing myself into it in an hostile manner, or gaining admission 
through the confidence and good will of the people. I had already 
tried the power of presents without effect, and I was novr prompted by 
iny desire to avoid farther hostilities, to attempt to get some of them 
on board, — ^the only method we had left of convincing them that we 
intended them no harm, and had it in our power to contribute to their 
gratification and convenience. Thus far my intentions certainly were 
not criminal ; and though in the contest — which I had not the least 
reason to expect — our victory might have been complete without so 
great an expense of life ; yet in such situations, when the command to 
fire has once been given, no man can pretend to restrain its excess, or 
prescribe its effect.” 

Having spent six months in circumnavigating and exploring the 
islands of New Zealand, Cook sailed from thence on the 31st of MarcJi, 
1770. From New Zealand he proceeded to New Holland, and on the 
28th of April came in sight of Botany bay. Here all their endea- 
vours to induce the natives to have any intercourse with them proved 
ineffectual, though happily there was no blood spilled in any quarrel. 

During their navigation round New Holland, the coasts of which are 
full of dangerous rocks and shoals, our navigators W'ere brought into 
many perilous situations. But from the time they quitted the coast of 
New* Holland, till the}'’ arrived at Batavia, they encountered no other 
perils than such as are common in sea-voyages. They were obliged, 
however, to stay for some time at the latter place to repair their dam- 
ages. Here poor Tupia, with his boy Tayeto, fell sacrifices to the un- 
healthiness of the climate, as well as the surgeon, three seamen, and a 
servant. After leaving Batavia, the seeds of disease again broke out 
amongst them in the most violent and fatal manner, insomuch that in 
the course of about six w'eeks, they lost one of Mr Banks’ assistants, 
Mr Sporing, Mr Parkingson, his natural history painter, Mr Green 
the astronomer, the boatswain, carpenter, and mate, Mr Monkliouse, 
midshipman, the corporal of the marines, tw'O of the carpenter's crew, 
and nine seamen. After touching at St Helena, they continued their 
voyage for England, where they arrived on the 11th of June, 1771. 
On the 29th of August the same year, his majesty testified liis appro- 
bation of Mr Cook’s conduct by aj^pointing him a captain in the navy. 
On this occasion Cook wished to have been advanced to the rat>k of 
post-captain, which, though not more profitable than the other, is more 
honourable ; but this being inconsistent with the rules of preferment in 
the navy, the earl of Sandwich, at that time at the head of the admir- 
alty, could not agree to it. 

Captain Cook was not allowed to remain long inactive. The idea of 
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a southern continent had been renewed by the publication of Dalrym- 
ple’s ‘ Historical collection of voyages to the Pacific ocean.’ To de- 
termine the question finally, Captain Cook was again sent out. The 
object of this voyage was not merely to settle the question just men- 
tioned, but to extend the geography of the globe to its utmost limits. 
That the expedition might have every advantage, it was determined to 
employ two ships, on the choice and equipment of which the utmost at- 
tention was bestowed. The larger of the two, of 460 tons burden, was 
named the Resolution; the smaller, of 386 tons, had the name of the 
Adventure. The complement of men on board the former, of which 
Captain Cook was commander, was 112; of the latter, commanded by 
Mr Tobias Furneaux, 81. Mi Hodges, an excellent landscape paint- 
er, was engaged to make drawings and paintings ; Mr John Reinhold 
Forster, with his son, were both engaged to explore and collect the 
natural history of the countries which they visited ; and Mr William 
Wales and Mr William Bay ley were engaged by the board of longitude 
to make celestial observations. They were furnished with the best 
instruments of every kind, and among the rest with four time-pieces ; 
three constructed by Arnold, and one by Kendal, on Harrison's prin- 
ciples. Captain Cook’s instructions were not only to sail round the 
globe, but to sail round it in high southern latitudes, and to make such 
traverses as might finally resolve the question concerning a southern 
continent. 

In pursuance of these instructions, he set sail on the 13th of July, 
1772, and on the 29th of the same month he reached the Madeiras. 
On the 6th of December, being in the latitude of 50” 40', he fell in 
with islands of ice, and continued among them in various latitudes till 
the 17th of January, 1773, when he set sail for New Zealand, which 
he reached on the 27th. The reception of our navigators by the New 
Zealanders was much more friendly than in’ the former voyage; there 
were no contests with the natives, nor the smallest apparent remem- 
brance of former hostilities. Having spent a considerable time among 
the South sea islands, Cook returned to New Zealand, and thence set 
sail for the southern part of the continent of America. Here he 
explored a number of islands, and then returned to England, where 
he arrived in safety on the 30th of July, 1774, having been absent 
three years and eighteen days. In all that time he had lost only one 
man, who died of a disease probably begun before he had set out on 
the voyage. The account of this voyage was written by Captain Cook 
and young Forster, the naturalist; but the publication was superintend- 
ed by Dr Douglas. The reception our navigator now met with was 
suited to his merit. He was immediately raised to the rank of post- 
captain, and soon after unanimously elected a member of the Royal 
society, from whom he received the prize of the gold medal for the best 
experimental paper that had appeared throughout the year. 

The third voyage of this celebrated navigator was not undertaken by 
any express command of his majesty. Captain Cook had already done 
so much, that it was thought but reasonable he should be allowed to 
spend the remainder of his life in quiet. Still, however, - there were 
sora^e undetermined points in the science of geography wliich very 
much engaged the attention of the public. These were chiefly to dis- 
cover tke , coimedtion between Asia and America, and to determine 
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whether there was not a possibility of shortening the passage to the 
East Indies by sailing round the northern parts of the continents of 
Europe and Asia. It was not, as has been hinted, deemed proper to 
solicit Captain Cook to undergo fresh dangers by undertaking a voyage 
of this kind ; nevertheless, as he was universally looked upon to be the 
fittest person in the kingdom for the purpose, all eyes were tacitly fixed 
upon him, and he was consulted on every thing relating to it. Captain 
Cook, Sir Hugh Palliser, and Mr Stephens, having been invited to the 
house of Lord Sandwich to dinner, besides the , consideration of the 
proper officer for conducting the expedition, many things were said 
concerning the design itself, its grandeur and dignity, its consequence 
to navigation and science, and the completeness it would give to the 
whole system of discoveries. At last Cook became so much excited by 
the whole conversation, that he started up, and declared he would con- 
duct it himself. This was what the parties present probably expected ; 
his ofifer was instantly laid before the king, who appointetl him com- 
mander of the expedition, on the 10th of February, 1776. The in- 
structions he now received were, that he should attempt the high lati- 
tudes between the continents of Asia and America, and if possible re- 
turn to England along the northern coasts of Asia and Europe. Two 
vessels were provided as in the former voyage, viz. the Resolution and 
the Discovery^ the command of the former being given to Captain 
Cook, and of the latter to Captain Charles Clerke. In the former voy- 
age, Captain Cook had brought along with him a native of one of the 
South sea islands named Omai, who resided in England during the 
interval between the second and third voyages, and was now happy to 
have an opportunity of returning to his oivn country. Every thing 
being prepared for the voyage, our navigator set sail from the Nore on 
the 25th of June, 1776; but did not leave Plymouth till the 12th of 
July. On the 1st of September they crossed the equator; and on the 
18th of October anchored in Table bay, Cape of Good Hope. From 
the Cape, Cook set sail on the 30th of November. Having explored 
some desolate islands in the southern sea.s, he next shaped his course 
for New Zealand. During this part of the voyage, our navigators were 
involved in so thick a fog, that, according to the authors of Captain 
Cook s Life, “ they sailed 300 leagues in the dark.” The first land 
they reached was New Holland, where they remained till the 30th of 
January, 1777, when they set sail for New Zealand, and on the 12th of 
February anchored in Queen Charlotte’s sounds. So much time was 
now spent.in sailing up and down the Pacific ocean, that Captain Coosk 
judged it impossible to accomplish any thing this year in the high north- 
ern latitudes ; and determined to bear away for the Friendly islands, in 
order to supply himself with those necessaries which he had been un- 
able to procure at any of the islands which he had just discovered. In 
the run thither several new islands were visited ; and in prosecuting 
these discoveries our navigator once more narrowly escaped being ship- 
wrecked. After a stay of between two and three months, Captain 
Cook took leave of the Friendly islands, and on the 12th of August, 
1777, reached Otaheite, where he restored Omai to his people. 

Having left the Society islands, and discovered a new group which, 
in honour of his patron the earl of Sandwich, Cook named the Sand- 
wich isles, he set out on the 2d of January, 1778, on his voyage north- 
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ward. In this he was so far successful as to ascertain the vicinity of 
the continents of Asia and America, which had never been done, or 
but very imperfectly, before. From these desolate regions he returned 
to the island of Ooualashka’; whence having refitted and taken in pro- 
visions, he again sailed southward, and on the 2()th of November 
reached the Sandwich islands. Seven weeks were spent in exploring 
the coasts of the Owhyhee island ; and during all this time they con- 
tinued to maintain the most friendly intercourse with the people, who, 
however, appeared to be much more numerous and powerful than those 
of any island our navigators had yet touched at. Several of the chiefs 
and principal people attached themselves to Cook, and in general the 
people appeared to be much more honest and peaceable in their dispo- 
sitions than any whom they had ever visited. But by the time they 
had finished their circumnavigation of the island, and cast anchor in a 
bay called Karakakooa, matters were greatly altered. An universal 
disposition to theft and plunder was now manifested, and it was evi- 
dent that the common people were encouraged in this by their chiefs, 
who shared the booty with them. Still, however, no hostilities were 
commenced, and the greatest honours were paid to the commander on 
his going ashore. On the 4th of February, 1779, they left the island. 
Unluckily they encountered a storm on the 6th and 7th of the same 
month, during which the Resolution sprung the head of her foremast 
in such a manner, that they were obliged to return to Karakakooa bay 
to have it repaired. The former friendly intercourse was now renewed 
with the natives, and Captain Cook was treated with the usual honours ; 
but on the 13th circumstances occurred which gave a new aspect to 
affairs. After various scuffles with the natives in the recovery of stolen 
property, it was found that the large cutter of the Discovery had been 
carried off in the night time. On this being reported, Captain Cook 
ordered the launch and small cutter, under the command of the second 
lieutenant, to lie off the east point of the bay in order to intercept all 
the canoes that might attempt to get out, and, if necessary, to fire upon 
them. The third lieutenant of the Resolution was despatched at the 
same time to tlie western part of the bay ; while the master was sent in 
pursuit of a large double canoe already under sail, and making the best 
of her way out of the harbour. He soon came up with her, and by 
firing a few shots, obliged her to run on shoi'e. This canoe belonged 
to a chief named Omai, whose person was reckoned equally sacred with 
that of ‘the king, and to his not having been secured may be attributed 
the succeeding disaster. Captain Cook now formed the daring resolu- 
tion of going in person to seize the king himself in his capital. With 
this view he left the ship about seven o’ clock in the morning of Sun- 
day the 14tli of February, being attended by the lieutenant of ma- 
rines, a sergeant, a corporal, and seven private men. The crew of the 
piutiaeo, under the command of Mr Roberts, were also armed. As 
they rowed towards the shore, the captain ordered the launch to 
leave her station at the opposite point of the bay, in order to assist his 
own boat. Having landed with the marines at the upper end of the 
town, the natives flocked round him, and prostrated themselves, as 
usual, before him. No sign of hostility, nor even of much alarm, yet 
appeared j the king’s sons waited on the commander as* soon as he sent 
for them,, and by he w^as introduced to the king, who readily con- 
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seiited to go on board. But in a little time the natives began to arm 
themselves witli long spears, clubs, and daggers, and to put on the thick 
mats which they used as defensive armour. These hostile demonstra- 
tions were hastened by an unlucky rumour, that one of the chiefs had 
been killed by the people of the Discovery’s boats. On this the wo- 
men, who had hitherto sat on the beach conversing familiarly and tak- 
ing their breakfast, rose up and retired, and a confused murmur ran 
through the crowd. The captain now beginning to think his situation 
dangerous, ordered the marines to march towards the shore ; he accom- 
panied them holding the king’s hand, attended by his wife, two sons, 
and sevei’al chiefs. The natives made a lane for them to pass ; and as 
the distance they had to go was only about fifty or sixty yards, and the 
boats lay at no more than five or six yards distance from land, there 
was not the least apprehension of the catastrophe that ensued. The 
king’s younger son, Keowa, went on board the pinnace W'ithout the least 
hesitation, and the king was about to follow, when his wife threw her 
arms about his neck, and, with the assistance of two chiefs, forced him 
to sit down. The captain might now have safely got aboard, but did 
not immediately relinquish the design of taking the king along with 
him. Finding at last, however, that this could not be accomplished 
without a great deal of bloodshed, he was on the point of giving orders 
for the people to re-embark, when one of the natives threw a stone at 
him. This insult was returned by the captain, who had a double bar- 
relled piece in his hand, by a discharge of small-shot from one of the 
barrels. The king’s son, Keowa, was still in the pinnace, but unluck- 
ily Mr Eoberts set him ashore at his own request soon after the first 
fire. In the mean time another Indian was observed in the act of 
brandishing his spear at the commander; who fired in his own defence. 
Missing his aim, however, he killed one close by his side; upon which 
the sergeant received orders to fire also, which he did, and killed the 
ofi'ender on the spot. This disconcerted the foremost of the natives, 
and made them fall back in a body ; but they were urged on again by 
those behind, and discharged a volley of stones among t!ie marines, 
who immediately returned it by a general discharge of their muskets, 
which was instantly followed by a fire from the boats. Captain Cook 
expressed his astonishment at their firing, waved his hand to them to 
cease, and called to the people in the boats to come nearer to receive 
the marines. This order was obeyed by Mr Eoberts ; but the lieuten- 
ant who commanded the launch, instead of coming nearer, put off' to 
a greater distance. Meanwhile, the natives, exasperated by the fire of 
the marines, rushed in upon them, and drove them into the water, leav> 
ing Captain Cook alone upon the rock. A fire indeed was kept up by 
both boats ; but the one was so far olF, and the other so crowded M'ith 
the marines, that they could not direct their fire with proper effect. 
Captain Cook was then oteerved making for the pinnace, carrying his 
musket under his arm, and holding his other hand on the back part of 
his head to guard it from the stones. A native was seen following him, 
but with marks of fear, as he stopped once or twice, seemingly unde- 
termined to proceed. At last he struck the captain on the back of the 
head with a club, and then precipitately retreated. Captain Cook 
staggered forward a few paces, and then fell on his hand and one knee, 
and dropped his musket. Before he could recover himself^ another 
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native stabbed him with a dagger in the neck. He then fell into a pool 
of water knee-deep, where others crowded upon him ; but still ho strug- 
gled violently with them, got up his head, and looked towards the pin- 
nace as if soliciting assiatauce. The boat was not above five or six 
yards’ distance ; but such was the confused and crowded state of the 
crew, that no assistance could be given him. At last a savage struck 
him with a club, which probably put an end to his life, as he was never 
seen to struggle more. The natives hauled the lifeless body up on the 
rocks, and used it in the most barbarous mannei’, snatching the daggers 
out of one another’s hands, in order to enjoy the pleasure of mangling it. 

After all, we are informed, that, in the opinion of Captain Philips 
who commanded the marines, it is very doubtful whether any effectual 
aid could have been given Captain Cook, even if no mistake had been 
committed on the part of the .lieutenant of the launch. The author 
of all the mischief was Pareah, the chief already mentioned, who had 
employed people to steal the boat in the night-time. The king was 
entirely innocent both of the theft and of the murder of Captain Cook. 
It was found impossible to recover all the mangled remains of Captain 
Cook’s body. By dint of threats and negotiations, however, some of 
the parts were procured. These being put in a coffin, and the service 
read over them, were committed to the deep, with the usual military 
honours, on the 21st of February, 1779. 

Captain Cook was a man of plain address and appearance. His head 
was small, and he wore his hair, which was browm, tied behind. His 
face was fall of expression ; — his nose exceedingly well-shaped ; — 'his 
eyes, which w'ere small and of a brown cast, were quick and piercing, 
and his eye-brows prominent. His countenance altogether had an air 
of austerity. 


TOllmm astoltjstonet 

BOBN A. D. 1723 ,— -WED A. D. 1780 . 

;* ’"'This illustrious English lawyer was the fourth son of Charles Black- 
stone', a siikman in London. He was born on the 10th of July, 1723, 
after the death of his father. His uncle, Mr Thomas Bigg, an eminent 
surgeon, took charge of his education, and at the age of seven he was 
admitted on the foundation of the Charter house. At the age of fifteen 
he w’as admitted a commoner of Pembroke college, Oxford. His pro- 
gress at school had been very satisfactory ; at college he continued to 
distinguish himself by the assiduity and regularity with which he pur- 
sued liis studies. Having selected the law as his profession, he entered 
the Middle temple on the 20th of November, 1741. It cost the young 
collegian no small effort to tear himself from the society of his beloved 
muses — for such a sacrifice he deemed necessary to final success in the 
path of life which he had chosen for himself The feelings with which 
he made the exchange are admirably expressed in some verses from his 
pen entitled ‘ The Lawyer’s Farewell to his Muse,’ published in the 
fourth volume of Dodsley’s collection. In November, 1743, he was 
elected into the society of All Souls’ college. On the 12th of June, 
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1745, lie commenced bachelor of civil law, and on the 28th ofNovem*- 
ber, 1746, he was called to the bar. 

Mr Blackstone remained unnoticed for several years, and of course 
acquired little practice. But having been elected bursar at Oxford, 
soon after he had taken his degree, and . finding the muniments of the 
college in a very confused state, he employed a portion of his leisure in 
reducing them into order. He also superintended the arrangement of 
the Codrington library about this time. On the 26th of April, 1750, 
he commenced doctor of civil law. In this year appeared his ‘ Essay on 
Collateral consanguinity,’ which had been suggested by the regulation 
of his college, acqording to which all who could prove themselves of 
kin to the founder had a preferable right of election into the society. 
In the summer of 1753 he resolved to retire from the practice of a pro- 
fession the profits of which failed to covjpr his expenses, and to support 
himself by his fellowship and private lecturing. He had already been 
recommended to the chair of civil law at Oxford by Mr Murray, after- 
wards Lord Mansfield, but on being introduced to the duke of New- 
castle, and questioned by his grace whether, in case of any political 
agitation in the university, his majesty’s government might I’ely upon 
his exertions, “Your grace may be assured that I will discharge my 
duty in giving law-lectures to the best of my poor ability,” was the 
reply. “ And your duty in the other branch too?” added his grace. 
Mr Blackstone merely bowed in answer, and a few days after Dr Jenner 
was appointed to the vacant chair.^ In the ensuing Michaelmas term 
be commenced reading his ‘ Lectures on the Laws of England’ to a 
very crowded class. Of these lectures he published an ‘Analysis’ in 
1756. In that year Mr Viner, the laborious compiler of an extensive 
abridgment of the English law, died, and bequeathed the whole profits 
of his compilation to the university, for the purpose of promoting the 
study of the common law. Mr Viner’s benefaction led to the foundation 
of a professorship of English law, to which Mr Blackstone w'as imme- 
diately appointed with a salary of £200. His introductory lecture, 
afterwards prefixed to the first volume of the ‘ Commentaries,’ has been 
greatly and most deservedly admired. In 1759 be resumed practice in 
London, visiting Oxford at stated times only for the delivery of his lec- 
tures. In the same year he edited a magnificent edition of Magna 
Charta and the Forest charter. Both these w'orks issued from the 
Clarendon press, of which lie had been the principal reformer. In 1 761 
he was elected representative for Hindon in Wiltshire; and on the 6th 
of May following had a patent of precedence granted to him to rank as 
king’s counsel, having a few months before declined the office of chief- 
justice of the court of common pleas in Ireland. Mr Blackstone now 
vacated his fellowship by marriage, and was soon after appointed prin- 
cipal of New Inn ball. In 1763 he, received the appointment of solici- 
lor-geucral to the queen. Many imperfect and incorrect copies of his 
lectures had by this time been circulated in manuscript amongst the 
profession, and a pirated edition of them was understood to be passing 
through the press. Mr Blackstone therefore found himself under the 
necessity of taking the work of publication into his own hands, and, in 
November, 1765, the first volume of his ‘ Commentaries on the Law's 
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of England’ was published. The other three volumes of this great 
work appeared in the course of the four succeeding years. Mr Black- 
stone’s performance almost instantly superseded the initiatory profes- 
sional works, such as ‘ Finch’s Law’ and * Wood’s Institutes but de- 
tractors and censors were not wanting to assail it, and thoroughly sift 
its claims to public approbation. Amongst the latter class was one 
whose opinions on such a point were not to be treated with disrespect. 

In 1776 Mr Jeremy Ben tham published a ‘ Comment on the Commen- 
taries,’ in which he especially, and certainly not without reason, cen- 
sures ‘ the antipathy to reformation’ which he everywhere discovered in 
Mr Blackstone’s work. But Mr Roscoe has justly remarked “ that 
Mr Blackstone did not profess, in the language of Mr Bentham, to be 
a censor, but merely an expositor of the law.”® His object was, in fact, 
to show what the law of Engla»d is, not what it ought to be. And Mr 
Bentham has himself pronounced the following high eulogium upon the 
excellent method and exquisite style of Mr Blackstone’s work : — “ Cor- 
rect, elegant, unembarrassed, ornamented, tbe style is such as could 
scarce fail to recommend a work still more vicious in point of matter to 
the multitude of readers. He it is, in short, who, first of all institutional 
writers, has taught jurisprudence to speak the language of the scholar 
and the gentleman ; put a polish upon that rugged science ; cleansed 
her from the dust and cobwebs of the office ; and if he has not enriched 
her with that precision which is drawn only from the sterling treasury 
of the sciences, has decked her out, however, to advantage, from the 
toilet of classic erudition ; enlivened her with metaphors and allusions ; 
and sent her abroad in some measure to instruct, and in still greater 
measure to entertain, the most miscellaneous and even the most fasti- 
dious societies. The merit to which, as much perhaps as to any, the 
work stands indebted for its reputation, is the enchanting harmony of 
its numbers ; a kind of merit that of itself is sufficient to give a certain 
degree of celebrity to a work devoid of every others so much is man 
governed by the ear.” On the style of tbe Commentaries a high pane- 
gyric has been pronounced by Mr Fox. In a letter addressed to Mr 
Trotter, he says, “ You, of course, read Blackstone over and over again ; 
and if so, pray tell me whether you agree with me in thinking his style 
of Englisli the very best among our modern writers ; always easy atid 
intelligible, far more correct than Hume, and less studied and made up 
than Robertson.” Of the political tendencies of the Commentaries, 
however, Mr Fox expressed a very different opinion. In the debate 
on the admission of Lord Ellenborough into the cabinet, the authority 
of Mr Justice Blackstone having been relied on, Mr Fox said, “ His 
purity of style I particularly admire. He was distinguished as much 
for simplicity and strength as any writer in the English language. He 
was perfectly free from all Gallicisms and ridiculous affectations, for 
which so many of our modern authors and orators are so remarkable. 
Upon this ground, therefore, I esteem Judge Blackstone ; but as a con- 
stitutional writer he is by no means an object of my esteem ; and for 
this amongst other reasons, that he asserts the latter years of the reign 
of Charles the Second, (I mean those which followed the enactment of 
the habeas corpus act,) to have been the most constitutional period to 
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be found in our liistory, not excepting any period that followed. Now 
it would be inconsistent with all the principles which I ever held, to 
regard such a writer as a constitutional authority, much less to look up 
to him as an oracle.” 

In 1766 Mr Blackstone resigned his professorship, and the place of 
principal of New Inn hall. In 1768 he was retui’ned for Westbury in 
Wiltshire, and took a part in the debates relative to the election of Mr 
Wilkes. On the resignation of Mr Dunning, in 1770, the vacant soli- 
citor-generalship was offered to Sir William, who declined it in conse- 
quence of the wish he now felt to retire from political life. The same 
year, however, he was made one of the judges in the court of common 
pleas. Mr Koscoe thinks that the legal acquirements of the author of 
the ‘ Commentaries’ rather declined than advanced upon the promotion 
of its author to the bench. About Christmas, 1779, symptoms of water 
in the chest appeared in him, and th# disease rapidly gaining upon 
him, he expired on the 14*th of February, 1780, In political sentiments 
Sir William Blackstone was a moderate tory, and las appearance was 
not prepossessing, but his private character is represented by his bio- 
grapher, Mr Clitherow, as having been unexceptionable. He main- 
tained upon the bench an appearance of dignity and gravity which was 
often misconstrued for austerity; but in private life, and in the company 
of friends, he was always cheerful and often facetious. 

aOUN A. D. 1705 ^DIED A.D, 1781. 

This celebrated admiral was the only son of Edward Hawke, bar- 
rister at law, and E beth, his wife, relict of Colonel Ruthven. He 
entered the navy at a very early age; and it is recorded of him that his 
father having held out to him the hope that he might in time become 
a captain, the boy exclaimed, “ If 1 did not think I should rise to be 
an admiral, I would never go i” 

After a regular progression through the several subordinate situa- 
tions, he was, in 1734, appointed commander of the Wolfe sloop of war, 
and was thence promoted, in the same year, to the Flamborough frigate. 
In 1739 he was ordered to the West Indies. Soon after this he was 
appointed to the Berwick, a third-rate, one of the ships ordered to the 
Mediterranean for the purpose of reinforcing Admiral Mathews. The 
encounter off Toulon was the first occasion in which he had an oppor- 
tunity of distinguishing himself in any particular manner, tie bore a 
conspicuous share in that memorable encounter ; and if every officer in 
the fleet had exerted himself as spiritedly as Hawke, there is reason to 
believe the combined fleets of France and Spain would either have been 
captured or annihilated. The greatest injury inflicted on the enemy 
was effected by himself: the Poder, a Spanish ship of the line, the only 
one taken or destroyed in the encounter, having been captured by the 
Berwick, unaided by any other ship. Several officers boarded the 
prize, but the captain of the vanquished vessel, pointing to the Berwick, 
which Hawke commanded, declared his submission to that vessel only, 
and his contempt for all the others belonging to the English squadron. 
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Hawke, it seems, disregarding discipline, had broken from the line of 
battle, and engaged the Poder— which had previously beaten off two 
of the British fleet— with such irresistible fury that she was compelled 
to strike her colours. The French fleet afterwards tacked upon and 
retook her, but found her so disabled that they deserted her. For this 
act of heroism Hawke was brought to a court-martial, and sentenced 
to be dismissed from the service. He was, however, immediately re- 
stored by the king, whoever after designated him as his own admiral. 

In 1747 he was promoted to be rear-admiral of the white, and im- 
mediately afterwards appointed to command a strong squadron ordered 
to sea in the hope of intercepting a numerous fleet of merchant-ships, 
collected at the isle of Aix, and intended to be convoyed to America 
by a formidable force under the command of M. de L’Etendiei-e. 
Hawke hoisted his flag on boat'd the Devonshire, of sixty-six guns, and 
sailed from Plymouth, on the 9th of August, with thirteen men-of-war, 
and nine third-rates, under his orders. A dull and unimportant cruize 
of long continuance, off the coast of Brittany, tvas at length repaid by 
a sight of the French squadron, on the 14.th of October, soon after day- 
light. The force of the enemy was discovered to consist of eleven or 
twelve ships of war. Admiral Hawke immediately gave the signal to 
form the line a-head. One or two ships of war, together with several 
large frigates, were ordered by the French commodore to make all pos- 
sible sail with the charge committed to his protection ; the remainder, 
consisting of eight sail, he drew into line, for the purpose of favour- 
ing the escape of his friends. The action commenced about half-past 
eleven, between the leading ships of the English and the rear of the 
enemy, and the action soon became genei’al. The admiral compelled 
the first ship he encountered to strike; but, leaving her to be taken pos- 
session of by the frigates astern, he proceeded to assist the Eagle and 
Edinburgh. The fight was w’ell-maintained by the enemy, w'hose large 
ships — to use Hawke’s phrase — “ took a great deal of drubbing.” At 
seven in the evening, the Terrible, of seventy-four guns, the last of six 
ships of the line which surrendered on this occasion, having struck, and 
Le Tonnaufc and L’Intrepide having effected their escape, Hawke deenned 
it prudent to make the signal to bring to, in order to collect his ships 
and. their several prizes. The merchantmen for the time escaped ; but 
several of them afterwards fell into the hands of Commodore Pococke. 

Soon after his return the admiral was made a knight-companion of 
the Bath ; and, in December following, he was returned to parliament 
for Portsmoutii. In January, 1748, he sailed, with nine ships of the 
line, on a cruize in the bay of Biscay, during which the Magnanirae, of 
seventy-four guns, was captured by two of his squadron. In the fol- 
lowing May he became vice-admiral of the blue, and an elder brother 
of the Trinity-house. In 1749 he commanded the convoy sent to 
North America with settlers for Nova Scotia; and, in the words of 
Collins, “ he performed this duty with all that integrity and care that 
could be expected from a person of his honour and veracity.” The 
same author adds, that having, after the commencement of peace, 
acted as president of several naval courts-martial, he always took the 
greatest care to distribute justice without any regard to rank or con- 
nections : the innocent were sure to meet with his protection, and the 
guilty to feel the rod of punishment.” In the month of July, 1749, he 
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presided on the trial of Lieutenant Couchraan and others, for piratically 
running away with Ids majesty’s ship the Chesterfield ; and very soon 
afterw'ards on the trial of an officer of rank, for disobedience of orders. 
In tlie month of December, 1749, he sat in the court-martial held at 
Deptford for the trial of Rear-admiral Knowles ; and in the month of 
February following, on the trials of Captains Holmes and Powlett. In 
1750 he was appointed to the Portsmouth command- On the 15th of 
August he entertained, on board the Monarch, his flag-ship, then lying 
at Spithead, their royal highnesses the prince and princess of Wales. 

After the disastrous affair at Minorca, Hawke was sent to supersede 
Admiral Byng. He acted with great spirit during this cruise in the 
Mediterranean, especially in compelling the Austrian government to 
release Fortunatus Wright, the captain of an English privateer, who 
liad been thrown into prison by the authorities at Leghorn, for an 
alleged violation of the. neutrality of that port. 

In 1757, Sir Edward, now vice-admiral of the white, was selected to 
comraand an expedition equipped for the attack of RoGheforfc. His 
force consisted of no less than sixteen ships of the line, two bomb- 
ketches, two fire-ships, two busses, one store-ship, and fifty-five trans- 
ports, exclusive of the Jason, of forty guns, employed as a transport, 
and the Chesterfield, as a repeating frigate. The land-forces consisted 
of ten regiments of infantry, two of marines, a squach'on of light-horse, 
and a proportionate train of artillery. Formidable as was the force of 
this armament, the delays and hesitation of the general and other land 
officers, rendered the whole project abortive. No blame, however, was 
ever attached to Sir Edward, whose advice was I’ejected by Sir John 
Mordaunt, the commander of the land forces. Having returned to 
Portsmouth with the transports and troops, he again repaired to his 
station off the coast of France, for the purpose of blocking up the several 
ports and preventing any smaller armaments from putting to sea. He 
was almost uninterruptedly occupied in this line of service, without 
meeting with any memorable incident, till the 3d of April, 1757, when 
he got sight of a squadron and convoy belonging to the enemy, off the 
isle of Aix. It was intended for North America, and coiisisted of seven 
ships of the line, as many frigates, and forty merchant vessels or trans- 
ports. At the approach of the English fleet, the enemy immediately 
slipped their cables and fled towards shore ; and by throwing the guns, 
stores, ammunition, provisions, and even their ballast, overboard from 
the men-of-war, together with part of the cargoes from the merchant 
vessels, they succeeded in dragging their ships up the Charente, and 
through the mud, into the harbour of Rochefort. 

In 1758, he held a command in the fleet under Lord Anson; but, 
while in the bay of Biscay, he was attacked by a violent fever which 
compelled him to return to Portsmouth and quit active service. In 
the following year, he commanded the blockading squadron off Brest, 
which, being driven into 'Forbay by a tempest, M. de Conflans, with 
the French fleet, as soon as the storm had abated, put to sea. Hawkc: 
soon followed, and, on the morning of the 20th November, descried the 
enemy off' Belleisle. On this occasion he told his officers that he did 
not intend to trouble himself by forming lines ; for' that “ he would at- 
tack them in his old way, and make downright woi'k with them.” A 
mest spirited, though irregular contest, necessarily occasioned by the 
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iaelemency of the weathei*> and the rocky coast on which the action 
took place, immediately commenced. The British van attacked the 
rear of the French about half-past two o’clock in the afternoon : each 
of the foremost ships as they advanced poured a broadside into the 
stevnmost of the enemy, and then bore down on their van. Hawke, in 
the Royal George, without returning the fire of several other ships, pass- 
ed oh towards the Soleil Royal, which bore Admiral Conflans’ flag, and 
was nearly surrounded by breakers. When apprized by his pilot of the 
danger of advancing, he is said to have coolly replied, “ You have done 
your duty in pointing out the danger ; you are now to comply with my 
order, and lay me alongside the Soleil.” The captain of the Thes6e, 
a French ship of seventy guns, as the Royal George approached the 
Soleil Royal, gallantly interposed his own vessel to save that of his com- 
mander. The Thesee, consequently, received a broadside, intended for 
the French admiral’s ship, and so terrific was its effect, that as soon as 
the smoke had cleared away, the tops of her masts alone were visible, and 
in another moment the sea rolled over her colours. The fight raged till 
night. In the morning the Soleil Royal finding herself in the midst of 
the English fleet, fan ou shore, and was afterwards burnt. The same 
fate' attended the Heros, of seventy-four guns. The Thesee, Superbe, 
and Juste, were sunk ; and the Formidable, of eighty guns, bearing 
the rear-admiral’s flag, was captured. Sir Edward, in his oflEicial de- 
spatches, assigned the following modest excuse for the loss of his anta- 
gonists not having been much greater than it proved : “ In attacking a 
flying enemj'-, it was impossible in a short winter’s day that all our ships 
should be able to get into action ; or all those of the enemy brought to 
it. The commanders and companies of such as did come up with the 
rear of the French, on the 20th, behaved with the greatest intrepidity, 
and gave the strongest proof of a true British spirit. In the same manner 
I am satisfied those would have acquitted themselves, whose bad going 
ships, or the distance they were at in the morning, prevented from 
getting up. Our loss by the enemy is not considerable; for in the 
ships which are now with me, I find only one lieutenant and thirty-nine 
seamen and marines killed, and about two hundred and two wounded. 
When I consider the season of the year, the hard gales on the day of 
action, a flying enemy, the shortness of the clay, and the coast we were 
on, I can boldly affirm, that ail that could possibly be done has been 
done. As to the loss we have sustained, let it be placed to the account 
of the necessity I was under of running all risks, to break this strong 
force of the enemy. Had urn had but two hours more daylight, the 
whole had been totally destroyed or taken ; for we were almost up with 
the van, when night overtook us.” 

Sir Edward did not return to Plymouth till the 17tli of January in 
the ensuing year ; the whole of the intermediate time being employed 
in cruising off the coast of Brittany. He was received in England with 
the greatest enthusiasm. A pension of £2000 a-year was immediately 
bestowed on him, with a reversion to his sons, and the survivor of 
them, by his majesty ; and on the 28th of January following, being the 
first day of his attendance in the house of commons as member for 
the town of Portsmouth, he received the thanks of the house from the 
speaker- 

In the month of August, 1760, he resumed the command of the fleet 
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stationed ill Quiberon bay. On the 4th of January, 1762, the ap- 
pointment of rear-admiral of England was bestowed upon him; and, on 
the resignation of Mr Osborne, on the 5th of November, 1765, he was 
made vice-admiral of Great Britain. On the 2d of the ensuing month, 
he was appointed first commissioner for executing the office of lord- 
high-admiral, ^ — a station which he continued to fill with the highest 
honour till the 10th of January, 1771, when he voluntarily resigned 
it. He was created by letters patent, bearing date. May 20th, 1776, a 
peer of Great Britain, by the style and title of Baron Hawke of Taw- 
ton, county of York. He died, universally respected and lamented, on 
the 14th of October, 1781, at Sunbury, in Middlesex; and was buried 
at Swaithling, near Botley, in the county of Hants. 

His lordship married Cathax'ine, daughter of Walter Brooke of Bur- 
ton-hall, in the county of York ; and by that lady had issue, three 
spns and one daughter. He was succeeded in his title by Martin Bla- 
den, his eldest son. 


BORN A. D. 1730. — ^DIED A. D. 1782. 

Charles Watson Wentworth, only son of Thomas Watson 
Wentworth, created Marquess of Rockingham in 1746, by Mary, daugh- 
ter of the earl of Winchelsea, was born on the 13th of May, 1730. The 
estates of the earls of Strafford of the first creation, with their sirname of 
Wentworth, had passed to his paternal grandfather, who had already a 
splendid patrimony by the death of William the second earl. The 
subject of this notice succeeded therefore to an immense estate upon 
the death of his father in 1750. On coming of age, in 1751, he took 
his seat in the house of peers ; on the 9th of July in that year, he was 
constituted lord-lieutenant of the county of York ; and in 1760, he was 
made a knight of the garter. 

In 1763, disgusted with the proceedings of Lord Bute, then the 
reigning favourite at court, he resigned the situation of a lord of the 
bed-chamber, which he had for some time before held, and also his 
lord-lieutenancy of Yorkshire. Two years had scarcely elapsed, how- 
ever, when the whole system of government having undergone a change, 
he was appointed, on the 10th of July, 1766, first lord of the treasury. 
The death of the duke of Cumberland, and the proceedings in America, 
excited by Grenville’s stamp act, placed Rockingham and his colleagues 
in a trying situation. For a time they hesitated as to the repeal of the 
obnoxious act. At last they resolved it should be repealed, but that a 
declaratory act asserting the supreme authority of the mother coun- 
try should be passed at the same time. Burke probably suggested 
this measure; it at least had his strenuous advocacy. It was also 
known to have the approval of Franklin, who was then in England, 
and in communication with the ministry. This line of policy was a 
dubious one; it was calculated to unite against ministers the two ex- 
treme parties, — one of whom contended for the expediency and right of 
taxing America, and the other strenuously denied both. The following 
extracts from letters written by secretary Conway to his brother Lord 
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Hertford, who had been appointed lord-lieutenant of Treland by the 
new cabinet, exhibit the prospect of ministers at this period. 

Writing from London, under date, 7th November, 1765, Mr Con- 
way says : “ Your opposition of nine is a pretty little opposition. I 
should be glad, to compound with our opposers for six times that num- 
ber, and on this head have an unpleasant article to tell you, which is, 
that Barre has refused; 1 have this day received his very civil, but 
direct excuse. He is pleased to say he knows very little of the present 
administration but myself, and has no knowledge of the plans of govern- 
ment, &c. That is the fashionable language of the great, and almost of 
the little too; every body is minister, every body plans and lays sys- 
tems of government. Happy times, which abound in so many great 
and wise men ! What I observe in general is, that every body knows 
how to govern, but those that should. I know you’ll think our affairs 
quite desperate, after the chasm the poor Duke (Cumberland) has 
made, and this capital refusal. Yet we don’t at all think so — ^nor does 
his majesty ; but rather flatter ourselves the strength on the whole 
is good and promising. Ch. T. (Townshend) is very much disposed 
and very sanguine ; my lord-chan cellbr declares himself roundly and 
strongly, and laughs at all despondency. It is not foreign from our 
thoughts, privately to sound Mr P. (Pitt) ; to do it publicly would 
hurt the cause in this moment; though some time hence it might do us 
service to have it known it was done. Don’t be surprised, e7itre nous, 
if you hear that I am out again, I mean out of what I am in. You 
kuow how I hate this life, and it raises my spirits much to think I see 
an hole to creep out at. C. T. (Charles Townshend) with all his cor- 
diality, fixes conditions to his good will. Confidence and the cabinet 
were the word a little while ago ; now he wishes to be useful, and the 
way in which he can bo so most, is as leader of the house. I closed at 
once, with the addition, that be should then be secretary of state too — 
this only to Lord R. (Rockingham) and the D. of G. (Duke of Graf- 
ton, the other secretary of state) to whom I think aloud ; but to-day I 
'have privately heard, that he has said in a letter that things were 
changed since he refused ; he did it then on his brother’s account, &c., 
which gives me hopes of doing what I much wish, laying aside my gran- 
deur and my trouble, and the slavery af being tied to a desk, and taking 
his comfortable employment now, till I can wind about again into the 
situation I wash in the army. That’s my plan ; it suits all my views 
aud ambition, though it will be despised and condemned by many : if I 
felt that much, it’s clear I should not choose it. This for ourselves : 
that I dislike my station all the world may know.” On the I4tli No- 
vember be writes : “ You say I must have been in Ireland to know how 
much business you have. I was in Ireland, and to he sure not in an 
idle station,^ yet for my sins it is now in England I learn what busi- 
ness really is, and learn to be so sick of it, I envy every captain I sec.” 
In a subsequent part of his letter he says ; “ I have little news of a do- 
mestic kind. I believe I told you Barre refuses; that you’ll dislike, 
and yet I think we much rather gain than lose ground on the whole, 
notwithstanding even our late unhappy loss” (the death of the duke 

’ He had been, Irish secretary in 1755, when the marquess of Hartington was lord- 
lieutenant 
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of Cumberland.} On the 27th of December, during the adjournment, 
he writes : “ As to our affairs here, I can tell you nothing new, at least 
with any certainty. Mr Pitt has declared, in general terms, strongly in 
tkvour of our measures, yet he keeps at Bath, and at a distance every 
way. Beckford, Cooke, Prowse, and other independent men, are 
strongly with us ; if any thing goes wrong, it will be by a rottenness 
within. A certain party keep aloof, and the world says are certainly 
forming a hande d parte : I mean Lord B.’s (Bute’s) friends — ^the two 
Townshends particularly ; and if they have a mind, the American affairs 
will give them an opportunity to be troublesome. Lord Shelburne and 
Barre seem particularly fixed nowhere. Lord Temple and Lord Lyttle- 
ton will, I think, both oppose. The lord-chancellor and the Yorkes 
are, in appearance, vfery firm. Lord Mansfield and Lord Camden doubt- 
ful. This is a little sketch of our political anatomy. What opinion 
does it give you ?” , 

When parliament re-assembled on the 14th of January, 1766, no 
amendment was moved to the address in the lords ; but an interesting 
debate took place in the commons. Pitt approved of the address on 
the ground that it decided nothing, and left every member at perfect 
liberty to take such a part concerning America as he might afterwards 
see fit. Turning to Grenville, near to whom he stood, he said that, as 
to the late ministry, evei'y capital measure they had taken had been en- 
tirely wrong. Then looking over to the bench where Conway sat 
with the lords of the treasury, he proceeded: “As to the present 
gentlemen, to those at least whom I have in my eye, I have no objec- 
tion ; I have never been made a sacrifice by any of them. Their charac- 
ters are fair ; and I am always glad when men of fair character engage 
in his majesty’s service. Some of them have done me the honour to 
ask my poor opinion before they would engage. These will do me 
the justice to own I advised them to engage; but, notwithstanding, I 
love to be explicit; I cannot give them my confidence; pardon me, 
gentlemen, (bowing to the ministry,) confidence is a plant of slow 
growth in an aged bosom ; youth is the season of credulity. By com- 
paring events with each other, reasoning from effects to causes, me- 
thinks I plainly discover the traces of an overruling influence.” He 
then stated his opinions as to American affairs : “ It is my opinion,” 
he said, that this kingdom has no right to levy a tax upon the colonies. 
At the same time I assert the authority of this kingdom over the colo- 
nies to be sovereign and supreme in every circumstance of government 
and legislation whatsoever. Taxation is no part of the governing or 
legislative power. The taxes are a voluntary gift and grant of the 
commons alone. In legislation, the three estates of the realm are alike 
concerned ; but the concurrence of the peers and the crown to tax is 
onl}'^ necessary to close with the form of a law. The gift and grant is 
of the commons alone.” When Pitt sat down, Conway rose and em- 
phatically denied the existence of the overruling influence (that, namely, 
of Lord Bute) at which Pitt had hinted. “ I see nothing of it," he 
said ; “ I feel nothing of it ; I disclaim it for myself, and as far as 
my discernment can reach, for all the rest of his majesty’s ministers.” 
The address was voted without a division, in the terms proposed by 
ministers. 

On the 10th of February, five resolutions were moved by ministers, 
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asserting the full sovereignty of the mother country, and reprobating 
the resistance which had been offered to the stamp act. Nothing -was 
said as to the repeal of that act. 

On the 13th of February, Conway writes : “ As to politics I can 
scarce say what it is in my power to tell you. Our divisions in the two 
houses respectively you have heard : their consequences are not easily 
ascertained. His majesty had told Lord Rockingham and the duke of 
Grafton that he was for the repeal; but he on Tuesday told Lord 
Strange that he was not so now — that he wished his opinion to be 
known, and his lordship might declare it. This ran through the house 
of commons and the town, and has had an odd effect. Our ministerial 
lives were not thought worth three days’ purchase. His majesty has 
been pleased to explain himself to us; that he always was for the re- 
peal, when contrasted with enforcing the whole act, but not as com- 
pared with modification. We told his majesty this distinction was un- 
fortunately not explained to us; and that in consequence we had, as he 
had allowed Lord Rockingham particularly to do, declared his majesty 
to be for the repeal; and that on all accounts we were engaged and 
obliged to push that measure. It was very mortifying to us, and very 
unhappy, that it now appeared to be against his majesty's sentiments, 
which put us into an odd predicament, being under a necessity of carry- 
ing on a great public measure against his majesty’s declared sentiments, 
and with great numbers of his servants acting against us. He was not 
displeased he said with our freedom — thought we acted like honest men 
— had no design of parting us — always foresaw the difficulties which 
might attend this business — but, that once over, he hoped all things 
would go smoothly again. You see that this might branch out into 
very long details, had I time for them ; but this is the substance, Tis 
a whimsical situation, and what will be the event I don’t know. I 
think the bill of repeal will probably pass, because our disposition for it 
is too strong in the house of commons for any thing now to conquer ; 
and the lords, 1 think, with submission, dare not resist it.” 

On the ^Ist of February a committee of the whole house determined 
that a bill should be brought in for the repeal of the stamp act. On 
bringing up the report an amendment upon the resolution was rejected 
by a majority of 240 to 133. Mr Conway, writing to his brother on 
the 27 th, says : “ Our act of repeal is read the second time to-day, to- 
gether with that of right — ^if they’ll permit us-; but the determined op- 
position hitherto given, and promised as we proceed in any stage of this 
bill, makes it impossible to determine the progress we shall make.” In 
a subsequent letter, dated the 5th of March, he writes : don't won- 

der you are puzzled with our politics ; they never were more a riddle. 
However, on Tuesday the repeal bill passed our house by a majority of 
250 to 122, though under the same disadvantages as to the parties en- 
gaged against it. Nothing could more strongly mark this than a ridi- 
culous incident which happened that night in the house ; for Mr B. 
Gascoigne — for what reasons he perhaps may know — read a letter in 
the house which he said was writ to a person at Liverpool. In it was 
an account of one of our former debates and divisions, which, it said, 
was -carried by a great majority, notwithstanding there were joined in 
the opposition to it all Lord Bute’s friends, the duke of Bedford’s, Mr 
Grefiville’s, and the tories; and the letter ended by saying that Mr 
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Pitt must soon be at the head of affairs. You may imagine the effect 
so strange a circumstance must produce, — the gross impropriety of read- 
ing a private letter,— -the direct denomination of persons, — and the 
awkwardness to the parties concerned. However, the novelty of the 
thing, the curiosity, and the satisfaction of the majority in the house, 
and the conscious shame in others, were so prevalent, that the absurd- 
ity of the fact was lost and forgot: the more, as Mr Pitt, with infinite 
cleverness, seized the opportunity, — talked of the history of the times, 
— the supposed conjunction of parties, at least the attempts towards it, 
— and the conferences that ‘ a bird sung’ had been held, alluding to the 
well-known conversations between the duke of Bedford and Grenville, 
and my lord Bute, in which he (Pitt) said, ‘if the bird sung true,’ that 
nobleman, in refusing to enter into any combinations, bad done himself 
honour, and showed himself a friend to his king, and to the true interest 
of his country, &c. I suppose you know that Lord Bute and his 
friends have published, that in tliese conferences the duke of Bedford 
and George Grenville actually recanted all their former abuse and be- 
haviour, and proposed friendship and alliance; and that his lordship, 
with great dignity, said, ‘ It was pleasing to any man to have justice 
done him, and that he had no objection to their friendship which they 
off’ered ; but that, if they meant to go farther, and to propose any kind 
of political connection, or any factious engagement, he was resolved to 
have no part in it, &c.’ You may imagine, then, how these explana- 
tions embarrassed the Grenville and Bedford party. Mr Grenville 
showed it to the greatest degree, — spoke in great anger, and called 
upon Mr Pitt for farther explanation, but gave none himself ; and Mr 
Pitt, who replied in the same strain of temper and humour he had spoke 
in before, only said coolly, he saw no reason the gentleman had to be 
angry; and that, having told all he had heard of the story, lie did not 
see how any farther explanation was wanting. The bill was carried up 
yesterday: the repeal by me, and the bill of right by our chairman, 
Mr Rose Fuller, To-morrow the lords will take the latter into con- 
sideration ; the other, I think, probably not till Monday, and 1 have no 
doubt of its being carried there. For the rest, our affairs are still criti- 
cal in the ministerial light. 1 think, however, I see daylight for some 
solid settlement ; I wish I could say it was clearer. Mr Pitt is not 
averse to coming in, but sees great difficulties, he says, almost to im- 
practicability.” The repeal bill encountered great opposition in the 
house of lords, but eventually passed. The dukes of Newcastle and 
Grafton, and the chancellor, who shortly before had seemed adverse to 
the measure, with Lords Camden and Shelburne, supported the bill. 
On the other hand, it was opposed by Viscount Towushend, Lord Mans- 
field, the duke of Bedford, Lord Lyttleton, and Earl Temple. When 
the house divided, the numbers were found to be: contents, 105; not 
contents, 71. The minority recorded on the journals their hostility to 
the measure in a long protest, which was signed by thirty-three peers. 
Among the reasons assigned b}'^ the noble lords for their dissent were 
the following : “ Because it appears to us, that a most essential branch 
of that authority, the power of taxation, cannot be equitably or impar- 
tially exercised, if it does not extend itself to all the members of the 
state, in proportion to their respective abilities, but suffers a part to be 
exempt from a due share of those burdens which the public exigencies 
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require to be imposed upon the whole : a partiality, directly repugnant 
to the trust reposed by the people in every legislature, and destructive 
of that confidence on which all government is founded. Because the 
ability of our North American colonies to bear, without inconvenience, 
the proportion laid on them by the stamp act, appears unquestionable. 
Its estimated produce of sixty thousand pounds per annum, if divided 
amongst twelve hundred thousand people, being little more than one- 
half the subjects of the crown in North America, would be only one 
shilling per head a-year. Because not only the right, but the expe- 
diency and necessity, of the supreme legislature’s exerting its authority 
today a general tax on the colonies, whenever the wants of the public 
make it fitting and reasonable that all the provinces should contribute 
in a proper proportion to the defence of the whole, appear undeniable. 
Such a general tax could not be regularly imposed by their own sepa- 
rate provincial assemblies. Because the reasons assigned in the public 
resolutions of the provincial assemblies, in the North American colo- 
nies, for their disobeying the stamp act, viz, ‘That they are not repre- 
sented in the parliament of Great Britain,’ extends to all other laws ol 
what nature soever, which that parliament has enacted, or shall enact ; 
and may, by the same reasoning, be extended to all persons in this 
island, who do not actually vote for members of parliament: nor can 
we help apprehending, that the opinion of some countenance being given 
to such notions by the legislature itselfi in consenting to this bill for the 
repeal of the stamp act, may greatly promote the contagion of a most 
dangerous doctrine, destructive to all government, which has spread it- 
self over all our North American colonies, that the obedience of the 
subject is not due to the laws and legislature of the realm, farther than 
he, in his private judgment, shall think it conformable to the ideas he 
has formed of a free constitution. Because we think it no -effectual 
guard against this danger, that the parliament has declared in a bill, 
that such notions are ill founded ; as men will look always more to deeds 
than words, and may therefore incline to believe that the insurrections 
in the colonies, excited by those notions, having attained the very point 
at which they aimed, without any previous submission on their part, 
the legislature has, in fact, submitted to them, and has only more griev- 
ously injured its own dignify and authority by verbally asserting that 
right w^hich it substantially yields up to their opposition ; and this at a 
time when the strength of our colonies, as well as their desire of a total 
independence on the legislature and government of their mother coun- 
try, may be greatly augmented ; and when the circumstances and dis- 
positions of the other powers of Europe may render the contest far 
more dangerous and formidable to this kingdom.” 

The formidable dangers and embarrassments by which Lord Hock- 
inghara and his colleagues were surrounded on all sides, have been, 
forcibly sketched by Mr Burke in his great speech in 1774 : “ The 
noble lord who then conducted affairs, and his wortliy colleagues, 
whilst they trembled at the prospect of such distresses as you have since 
brought upon yourselves, were not afraid steadily to look in the face 
that glaring and dazzling influence at which the eyes of eagles have 
blenched. He looked in the face of one of the ablest — and, let me say, 
not the most scrupulous — oppositions, that perhaps ever was in this 
house'} and wittoood it, unaided by even one of the usual supports of 
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administration. He did tliis when he repealed the stamp act. He 
looked in the face of a person he had long respected and regarded, and 
whose aid was then particidarly wanting: I mean Lord Chatham. He 
did this when he passed the declaratory act.”* — “I confess, when I look 
back to that time, I consider him as placed in one of the most trying 
situations in which, perhaps, any mail ever stood. In the house of 
peers there were very few of the ministry, out of the noble lord’s own 
particular connexion — except Lord Egmont, who acted, as far as I 
could discern, an honourable and manly part-*— that did not look to 
some other future arrangement, which warped his politics. There were 
in both houses new and menacing appearances, that might very natu- 
rally drive any other than a most resolute minister from his measure or 
from his station. The household -troops openly revolted. The allies 
of the ministry — those, I mean, who supported some of their measures, 
but refused responsibility for any— -endeavoured to undermine their 
credit, and to take ground that must be fatal to the success of the very 
cause which they would be thought to countenance. The question of 
the repeal was brought on by ministry, in the committee of this house, 
in the very instant when it was known that more than one court-nego- 
tiation was carrying on M'ith the heads of the opposition. Every thing, 
upon every side, was full of traps and mines. Earth below shook; 
heaven above menaced ; all the elements of ministerial safety were disr 
solved. It was in the midst of this chaos of plots and counterplots, — it 
was in the midst of this complicated warfare against public opposition 
and private treachery, that the firmness of that noble person was put to 
the proof. He never stirred from his ground — no, not an inch ; he re'- 
raained fixed and determined in principle, in measures, and in conduct; 
he practised no managements; he secured no retreat; he sought no 
apology." 

It appears that so early as the end of February an attempt to open 
a negotiation with Pitt had been made by Lord Rockingham himself. 
On the 29th of April, Mr Conway writes: “ We are in a most em- 
barrassed situation here, and all business either moves slowly, or stands 
still. While I was ill Mr Pitt took a fit of rest, because he was not 
applied to nor treated with; he came down one day, picked a German 
quarrel, and fell upon the ministry pretty roughly ; since that, he has 
continued much in the same strain, though still professing not to act 
hostilely, and speaking with particular regard of the duke of Grafton 
and myself. Pie has not, however, done any thing directly hostile, ex- 
cept on the militia affair; but Lord Shelburne’s brother voted against 
Mr Dowfleswell on the tax, last day.’ " Barre was now absent ; but 
Beckford, Cooke, Sec., voted for it. 1 went with the duke of Grafton, 
last night, to Mr Pitt, as I have been absent all this time, and not yet 
at the house, to see if there was a possible means yet of doing anything 
with him, and to express my opinion and inclinations, and my vexation 
for what had happened during my illness, when he thought himself 
slighted and neglected. He was exceedingly civil, and I tiiink, too, as 
. much disposed to come in ; but then the insuperable bar of his going 
immediately to the king remains; he makes it a qua non ; and his 
majesty is strongly resolved against it. So there, I think, it ends. The 
duke of Grafton on this has taken his absolute resolution to resign; and 
it seems doubtful for the rest whether we shall or can go on. Lord Bute’s 
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people have still been shy, and none of them have given any support ; 
which if it does not alter, it is ridiculous to continue; it must imme- 
diately be resolved.” 

On the 1st of August, 1766, the administration of Lord Rockingham 
was declared to be at an end. A summary of its services, shortly after 
drawn up by Mr Burke, and published under the title of ‘A Short 
Account of a Short Administration,’ thus concludes ; “ The removal of 
that administration from power is not to them premature, since they 
were in office long enough to accomplish many plans of public utility, 
and by their perseverance and resolution rendered the way smooth and 
easy to their successors ; having left their king and their country in a 
much better situation than they found them. By the temper they ma- 
nifest, they seem to have no other wish than that their successors may 
do the public as real and as faithful service as they have done.” 

During. North’s administration the marquess of Rockingham was re- 
garded as the head of the opposition in the house of lords ; but he did 
not take any violent part in the struggles of party. 

In March, 1782, when the efforts of Fox had finally succeeded in 
overturning Lord North’s administration, the marquess of Rockingham 
again took office as premier. Much was anticipated from his political . 
integrity and libei’al sentiments ; but the hopes of the nation were dis- 
appointed by his sudden death on the 1st of July, which broke up 
the administration. 


BOENA.D. 1711 , — DIED A. D. 1782 . 

This gallant officer entered the navy about the year 1744. In 1748 
be was appointed to the Lively frigate, whence he was promoted to the 
Squirrel. In 1760 he was sent, in the Norfolk, to the East Indies. In 
1762 he had the good fortune, while cruising in the Argo, to capture 
the Santissiraa Trinidada, a Spanish frigate, with a cargo worth nearly 
£600,000. In 1778 he was made roar, and subsequently vice-admiral 
of the blue. While in charge of a convoy, on the 5th of August, 1779, 
be fell in with a Dutch squadron off the Dogger bank. “ 1 was happy 
to find,” be observes, in bis despatches, “ that I had the wind of them; 
as the great number of their large frigates might otherwise have endan- 
gered ray convoy. Having separated the men-of-war from the mer- 
chant-ships, and made a signal to the last to keep their wind, I bore 
away with a genei’al signal to chase. The enemy formed their line, 
consisting of eight two-decked ships, on the starboard tack : — ours, in- 
cluding the Dolphin, consisting of seven. Not a gun was fired on either 
side, until within the distance of half musket-shot. The Fortitude then 
being abreast of the Dutch admiral, the action began, and continued, 
with an unceasing fire, for three hours and forty minutes. By this time 
our ships were unmanageable. I made an effort to form the line, in 
order to renew the action, but found it impracticable. The Bienfaisant 
had lost her main-top-mast, and the Buffalo her fore-yard ; the rest of 
the ships were not less shattered in their masts, rigging, and sails. The 
vneray appeared to be in as bad a condition. Both squadrons lay to, 
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a considerable time, near to each other, when the Dutch, with their 
convoy, bore away for the Texel. We were not in a condition to fol- 
low them." “ It was well known,” remarks Charnock, in his observa- 
tions on this action, “that several British line- of- battle, or at least of 
two decks, were then lying at the blore, in the Downs, at Harwich, and 
other places contiguous to the scene of encounter, which, it is said, 
might have joined the admiral previous to the action ; thereby insuring 
the destruction, or capture, of the whole Dutch force, if administration 
had acted with proper energy, and given timely orders for the different 
commanders to have effected such a junction. This circumstance, vio- 
lently insisted upon by one party, and as peremptorily denied by the 
other, created no small degree of controversy. Certain it is, the admi- 
ral considered himself neglected and ill-treated.” 

In 1782, by the decease of his brother, the Rev. Sir Peter Parker, 
he became a baronet. The same year he sailed in the Juno for the 
East India station, of which he had been appointed to the chief com- 
mand; but the vessel perished or blew up at sea, as no tidings were 
ever received of her, or any of the crew, after leaving the Cape. 


I5unn(n0, 

JQOBN A. D. 1731. — ^DIED A.D, 1783. 

John Dunning was born at Ashburton in Devonshire, on the 18& 
of October, 1781. Being destined by his father (an attorney) for the 
profession of the law, he received a liberal education. It was the ori- 
ginal intention of his father to settle him in his own neighbourhood, 
where they could assist each other in their different departments ; but 
young Dunning felt the force of his abilities before that event took 
place, and wrote to his father, if he would allow him but one hundred 
pounds per year for some time, he was in hopes of pushing his fortune 
with much more success in London than the country. The father at 
first was much averse to this experiment; he at last consented, and the 
event justified the grounds of his son’s application. He was three years 
at the bar before he received one hundred guineas ; but the fourth year 
he received nearly one thousand pounds. 

Among his earliest friends were Mr Kenyon, afterwards Lord Kenyon, 
and the celebrated Horne Tooke. His argument against general warrants 
in the case of Wilkes, first brought him into general notice, and he was 
soon after elected recorder of Bristol. In 17G8 he was appointed so- 
licitor-general, and through the influence of Lord Shelburne, returned 
as member of parliament for Caine. In the debate of the 9th Janu- 
ary, 1770, on the address of thanks, Mr Dunning spoke and voted with 
the minority ; and he supported “ the address, remonstrance, and peti- 
tion” of the city of London to the king on the conduct of ministers, iu 
a speech which is reported to have been one of the finest pieces of ar- 
gument and eloquence ever heard in the house.' For having thus, 
while solicitor-general to his majesty, defended in parliament, on the 
soundest principles of law and of the constitution, the right of the sub- 
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ject to petition and remonstrate, the city presented to him the freedom 
of their corporation in a gold box. He supported Grenville’s bill for 
regulating the proceedings of the house in cases of controverted elec- 
tions; and in the debate on Sergeant Glynn’s motion argued against 
Lord Mansfield’s doctrine as to libels. In the debate which took place 
on the 25th of March, 1771, npon the motion for committing the lord- 
mayor and Alderman Oliver to the Tower for their conduct towards 
the sergeant-at-arms of the house, Mr Dunning argued keenly against 
the motion, and took an opportunity of referring to the imperfect state 
of the representation. In all the debates on American affairs, Mr Dun- 
ning was the strenuous opposer of coercive measures on the part of 
the mother country ; and in the debate of the 2d of February, 1775, 
he maintained that the agitation in America was not to be characterised 
as a rebellion, but was ‘‘ created by the wisdom of those who are 
anxious to establish despotism, and whose views are manifestly directed 
to reduce America to the most abject state of servility, as a prelude to 
the realizing the same wicked system in the mother country.” In speak- 
ing of the conduct of government towards America, which he con- 
demned throughout, he observed, We are now come to that fatal 
dilemma, — Resist, and we will cut your throats; submit, and we will 
tax you : — such is the rew^ard of obedience.” In 1778 Mr Dunning 
supported Sir George Saville’s Roman Catholic relief bill. In 1780 
he moved in a committee of the house, in a speech which may be re- 
garded as the greatest of his parliamentary efforts, that it is the 
opinion of this committee that it is necessary to declare that the influ- 
ence of the crown has increased, is increasing, and ought to be dimin- 
ished.” In the session of 1780-81, the legality of the various associa- 
tions and societies which bad been formed for political purposes, was 
questioned in parliament, and was maintained with much vigour and 
eloquence by Mr Dunning. On the accession of the Rockingham ad- 
ministration, Lord Shelburne solicited and obtained a peerage for his 
friend Mr Dunning, who took his seat accordingly in the upper house 
with the title of Lonn Ashburton. In 1780 his lovdsliip married 
Elizabeth, daughter of John Baring, Esq. of Larkbear ; but his health 
was already in a declining state ; and in the month of August, 1783, 
lie departed this life. 

Sir Nathaniel Wraxall thus sketches the personal appearance of Lord 
Ashburton: — ‘VNever perhaps did nature inclose a more illuminated 
mind in a body of meaner and more abject appearance. It is difficult 
to do justice to the peculiar species of ugliness which characterised his 
person and figure, though he did not labour under any absolute deform- 
ity of shape or limb; a degree of infirmity, and almost of debility or 
decay in his organs, augmented the effect of his other bodily misfor- 
tunes ; even his voice was so husky and choked with phlegm, that it 
refused utterance to the sentiments which wore dictated by his supe- 
rior intelligence.” Of his style of speaking, Sir William Jones says 
that “ it consisted of all the turns, oppositions, and figures, which tlie 
old rhetoricians taught, and which Cicero frequently practised. Many 
at the bar and on the bench thought this a vitiated style ; but though 
dissatisfied as critics, yet, to the confusion of all criticism, they were 
transported as hearers. That faculty, however, in which no mortal 
ever surpassed him, and which all found irresistible, was his wit.” 
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Wraxall has given a different opinion on this point, asserting that 
“ Dunning neither delighted nor entertained his hearers; but he sub- 
dued them by his powers of argumentative ratiocination which have 
rarely been exceeded.” 

Though when in the meridian of his fame, this celebrated lawyer was 
as little chargeable with the mauvaise honte as most of his profession, 
yet he originally laboured under that degree of difBdence which is often 
attendant on greu,t abilities. Soon after being called to the bar, he had 
to speak in an important case before the house of commons. It being 
his first appearance before so formidable an auditory, he prepared him- 
self with considerable care. But in the hour of trial his presence of 
mind failed him. He opened in a low tremulous voice, and scarcely 
had finished his first sentence when, looking to the brief which he held 
in his hand to refresh his memory, apprehension spread such a mist 
before his eyes, that he conceived it to be not his brief, but a sheet of 
white paper which he had caught up in the hurry of leaving his cham- 
bers ; hoping he might be deceived, he turned it over and over, rubbed 
his eyes, and looked again ; but all in vain I he still saw nothing but 
the roll of white paper, and under this impression was obliged to retire 
from the bar half dead with fear and apprehension. To many a young 
man this would be a final defeat, and considered as a good excuse both 
by himself and friends to look to some other profession; but Dunning 
W'ell knew the state of the case ; — that it was not ignorance, but the 
dread of not appearing answerable to his own wishes, which custom 
and experience would soon remedy; he therefore progressively returned 
to the charge, and ultimately crowded as much fame and honourable 
advancement into the compass of a life not long, as the most ambitious 
mind could reasonably expect. In the full flush of his fame he some- 
times fell into the contrary extreme of diffidence; and while cross-ex- 
amining a witness, would indulge in I'emarks much below his learning, 
taste, and station. But he did not always escape unhurt in these sal- 
lies. One of the poets of that day rallied him on this unmanly prac- 
tice. He got another rub from his friend Counsellor Lee — better known 
by the name of honest Jack Lee — on this account. He was telling 
Lee that he had that morning purchased some manors in Devonshire. 
“ I wish,” said the other, “ you could bring them (manners) to West- 
minster-hall.” His acquaintance with Lee began early. Lee was a 
good, sound, constitutional lawyer ; had a manner of hitting his point 
well, and speaking with a bluntness that appeared very much the natu- 
ral effect of self-conviction. Dunning — in the language of Lord Mans- 
field — ^rather ‘ noted his understanding’ by this intimacy, and Lee 'de- 
rived consequence and practice from it. 


FistDtint 

BOBN A.D. 1716.— DIED A.D, 1785. 

This nobleman, of somewhat unfortunate reputation in his day, tvas 
the third son of Lionel, first duke of Dorset, by Elizabeth, daughter of 
General Colyear. He was born on the 26th of January, 1716, and 
named after his godfather, George I. The early part of lus education 
• ■v. " 3 B' 
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was received at Westminster school ; on the appointment of his fatlier 
to the viceroyalty of Ireland, he was sent to the university of Dublin, 
where he acquired some literary honours. 

In 1737 he entered the army, and in 1740 was appointed lieutenant- 
colonel of General Philip Bragge’s regiment of foot, the 28th. He was 
present at the battles of Dettingen and Fontenoy, and signalized him- 
self in both engagements. He accompanied the duke of Cumberland 
in his Scottish campaign, and afterwards served abroad with his royal 
highness in the campaigns of 1747 and 1748. On the 1st of Novem- 
ber, 1749, he was promoted to the colonelcy of the twelfth regiment of 
dragoons ; and, in the following January, obtained the command of the 
king’s horse-carbineers in Ireland, of which kingdom he was appointed 
secretary in 1751. He became a major-general in 1755; colonel of 
the second regiment of dragoon-guards, and lieutenant-general of the 
ordnance in 1757, and soon afterwards lieutenant-general of his majes- 
ty’s forces, and one of the members of the privy-council. For some 
time he commanded a division of the army encamped near Chat- 
ham. While there, on being solicited to permit Whitfield to address 
the soldiers, he replied : “ Tell the gentleman from me, that he may 
preach any thing he pleases to them, that is not against the articles 
of war.” 

In the beginning of June, 1758, another expedition against the court 
of France was determined on, and the command intrusted to the duke 
of Marlborough and Lord George Sackville. The armament landed 
at St Maloe’s, and did some damage to the enemy. On the death of 
the duke in Germany next year, Lord George succeeded him in the 
command of the British forces, and was placed at the head of the ca- 
valry in the battle of Minden. During the action, the enemy having 
been thrown into disorder by the allied infantry, Prince Ferdinand, the 
commander-in-ehief, sent orders for Lord George to advance; but either 
his instructions were not sufficiently precise, or Lord George misunder- 
stood them ; and the critical moment was allowed to pass away without 
the cavalry coming in for their share in the action. In the general or- 
ders issued by the commander-in-ehief, the following day, Lord George^ 
was deeply censured by implication in the following passage : — “ His 
serene highness further orders it to be declared to lieutenant-general, 
the marquess of Granby, that he is persuaded, that if he had had the 
good fortune to have had him at the head of the cavalry of the right 
wing, his presence would have greatly contributed to have made the 
decision of that day move complete and more brilliant. In short, his 
serene highness orders, that those of his suite whose behaviour he most 
admired be named, as the duke of Richmond, Colonel Fitzroy, Captain 
Ligonier, Colonel Watson, Captain Wilson, aid-de-camp to Major-gen- 
eral Waldegrave, Acijtitants General Erstoff, Bulow, Durendole, the 
Count Tohe and Malerti; his highness having much reason to be satis- 
fied with their conduct And his serene highness desires and orders 
the generals of the army, that upon all occasions when orders are 
brought to them by his aids-de-camp, that they may be obeyed punctu- 
ally and without delay.” 

Lord George immediately returned to England; but within three 
days after his arrival, was ignominiously dismissed from all his employ- 
ments. His request, however, to be tried by a court-martial was 
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granted. The court assembled on, the 29th of February, 1760; and 
on the 3d of April following, pronounced the following sentence ; — ■ 

“ The court, upon due consideration of the whole matter before them, 
is of opinion, tWt Lord George Saekville is guilty of having disobeyed 
the orders of Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, whom he was by his 
commission and instructions directed to obey, as comraander-in-chief, 
according to the rules of war; and it is the farther opinion of this 
court, that the said Lord George Saekville is, and he is hereby adjudged, 
unfit to serve his majesty in any military capacity whatever. This 
sentence was confirmed by the king, who, moreover, signified his plea- 
sure that it should be given out in public orders, not only in Britain 
but in America, and every quarter of the globe where any English 
troops happened to be, ‘ that officers being convinced that neither high 
birth, nor great employments, could shelter offences of such a nature ; 
and that, seeing they were subject to censures much worse than death, 
to a man wdio had a sense of honour, they might avoid the fatal conse- 
quences arising from disobedience of orders.’ To complete the dis- 
grace, his majesty in council called for the council-book, and ordered 
the name of Lord George Saekville to be struck out of the list of privy- 
counsellors.” 

It is generally allowed now, that Lord George met with a hard mea- 
sure of justice at the bauds of his brother-officers on this occasion. 
One of the first acts of George III., after his accession to the crown, 
was to recall Lord George to court.* In 1761 he was returned to par- 
liament for Hythe in Kent. In 1770, on his succeeding to the greater 
part of Lady Elizabeth Germaine’s property, he took the name of Ger- 
maine in accordance with the terms of his aunt’s devise.. In 1775 he 
was appointed secretary of state for the colonies ; and in this capacity 
he strenuously supported the American war, and rendered himself 
highly unpopular. On the dissolution of the ministration of which he 
was a minister, he was raised to the peerage by the title of Lord Vis- 
count Saekville. The marquess of Carmarthen opposed his reception 
into the house, and moved that it was derogatory to the honour of the 
house, that any person, labouring under the heavy censure of a court- 
martial, should be recommended by the crown as a proper person to 
sit in that house. The motion was evaded by the question of adjourn- 
ment; but Lord George Germaine having actually taken his seat in the 
house under the title of Lord Viscount Saekville, the marquess of Car- 
marthen renewed his attack, and urged, “ that the house of peers being 
a court of honour, it behoved them to preserve that honour uncontami- 
nated, and to mark iu the most forcible manner their disapprobation of 
the introduction of a person into that assembly who was stigmatized in 
the orderly books of every regiment in the service.” Lord Abingdon, 
who seconded the motion, styled the admission of Lord George Ger- 
maine to a peerage an insufferable indignity to that house, and an out- 
rageous insult to tlie public. What, said his lordship, has that person 
done to merit honours superior to his fellow-citizens ? His only claim 
to promotion was, that he had undone his country by executing the 
plan of that accursed invisible, though efficient cabinet, from whom as 
he received his orders, so he had obtained his reward. Lord Saekville, 
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in his own vindication, denied the justice of the sentence passed upon 
him, and affirmed “ that he considered his restoration to the council- 
board at a very early period of the present reign, as amounting to a 
virtual repeal of that iniquitous verdict.” The duke of Richmond 
strongly defended the motion, and said “ that he himself was present at 
the battle of Minden, and was summoned on the trial of Lord George 
Germaine; and had his deposition been called for, he could have proved 
that the time lost when the noble viscount delayed to advance, under 
pretence of receiving contradictory orders, was not less than one hour 
and a half; that the cavalry were a mile and a quarter only from the 
scene of action ; and it was certainly in his lordship’s power, therefore, 
to have rendered the victory, important as it was, far more brilliant and 
decisive ; and he had little reason to complain of the severity of the 
sentence passed upon him.” Lord Southampton also, who, as aid-de- 
camp to Prince Ferdinand on that memorable day, delivered the mes- 
sage of his serene highness to his lordship, vindicated the equity of the 
sentence. On the division, nevertheless, it was rejected by a majority 
of ninety-three to twenty-eight voices ; but to the inexpressible cha- 
grin of Lord Sackville, a protest was entered on the journals of the 
house, declaring his promotion to be “ an insult on the memory of the 
late sovereign, and highly derogatory to the dignity of that house.” 

Sackville was by no means a man of high ability, and appears to 
have owed his influence with George III. chiefly to the zeal with which 
he supported that most impolitic of measures, the contest with the 
American colonies. The charge of cowardice has, we think, never 
been made good against him ; indeed the evidence inclines rather to 
the other side, and it would be more easy to establish an accusation of 
rashness against him ; but he does not appear to have possessed much 
military talent. He has been named amongst the supposed authors of 
Junius; but there is little in his known stylo of composition which 
favours this supposition. The productions of Junius were beautifully 
polished ; but Sackville’s style, according to his apologist, Wraxall, who 
describes him as passing little time either at his desk or in his closet, 
was negligent and unstudied. “ I should be proud,” said he, on one 
occasion, to a friend, “ to be capable of writing as Junius has done ; 
but there are many passages in his letters I should be very sorry to 
have written.” ’ 

The following sketches of his lordship’s political character appeared 
in 1777 : — “ This noble lord’s political character lies within a narrow 
compass, having heard very little of him in ‘ this line,’ (to borrow a 
favourite expression of his friend Howe,) but that be enjoyed a place 
of no responsibility under the successive administrations of the mar- 
quess of Rockingham, Lord Chatham, and the duke of Grafton. About 
three years since — ^though unconnected w'ith any particular set of men, 
and seemingly in opposition to the court — he suddenly emerged out of 
his political obscurity, and took a very warm, conspicuous, and decided 
part in parliament, relative to the inquiry into the state and condition 
of the affairs of the East India company. He was a buttress to tho 
minister on that trying occasion, and helped him to surmount the diffi- 
culties thrown in his way with a plausibility and address well suited to 
his situation, and perfectly correspondent — as the evonts wdiich have 
since happened have fully proved — to his future views of ambition and 
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active life. It was a very favourable, nay, lucky circumstance for the 
noble lord® who took the lead in that business, and who, in the progress 
of it, found himself powerfully opposed in the cabinet, that he was sup- 
ported in parliament by three persons supposed to be warm in opposi- 
tion, namely, the noble lord who is the subject of the present observa- 
tions, Sir William Meredith, and Mr Cornwall, It gave a complexion 
to the measure, which nothing but time and a change of situation could 
develope or make intelligible. 

“ The era soon approached which was to lay the immediate founda- 
tion for bringing his lordship into a much more elevated and conse- 
quential point of view than he had hitherto appeared. Towards the 
close of the session now adverted to, the minister, as a counterbalance 
to the ravages he had committed on the East India company, gave 
them leave, by a bill expressly passed for that purpose, to export their 
teas to North America. This consequently drew the old dispute, sub- 
sisting since 1768, relative to the duty laid on that commodity, into 
question. What happened on that occasion is too recent in every per- 
son’s memory to require a recapitulation. The tea, in whatever port 
it arrived, was either sent back unopened, or was destroyed. The people 
of Boston led the way; and as the most violent and outrageous, incur- 
red the resentment of the court and administration. Unwilling, how- 
ever, to push matters to extremity, or fearful, more probably, to raise a 
storm in which they might be shipwrecked, the session of 1774 com- 
menced, and was held for some weeks without any particular notice 
being taken of the state of affairs in America. A spirit of temporizing 
and procrastination, such as had for the four preceding years prevailed, 
seemed still to pervade the king’s servants. A gentleman,® however, 
strong in opposition, broke this ministerial repose. He roused the 
ministers from those deceitful, unwholesome slumbers, in which they 
had so long remained, so much to their own disgrace, and the dishonour 
of the nation. He gave notice that on a particular day he would move 
for a committee of the whole house to inquire into the American af- 
fairs. On that day the minister’s mouth was opened ; he found him- 
self pressed, and made an act of duty what merely proceeded from 
necessity. It was not till the 9th of March, 1774, that Lord North 
moved for a committee ; nor was it till that day, that, for the first time, 
Lord George Germaine openly declared his sentiments upon the supre- 
macy of the British legislature over all and every of the dominions and 
dependencies of the British crown. The first fruit of the resolutions 
come to in the committee, and which were expressly declarative of that 
right in the most unlimited and unconditional terms, was the Boston 
port bill. His lordship supported and defended this bill throughout; 
but as he only looked upon it to be a mere law of punishment, no fur- 
ther effectual than as it might be supposed to operate on the inhabi- 
tants, he suggested a bill of protection to those who were to be em- 
ployed in carrying the provisions of the act into execution. This was 
the rise of the bill for the trial of persons charged with offences in 
North America, in any other province, or for bringing them over to 
England. The law had a double view. It was designed to protect 
the military, when called out to the aid of the civil power, from the 
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prejudiced verdict of a provincial jury, as well as to bring offenders in 
that country to justice, either in same other colony or in Great Bri- 
tain. The outline of this bill was recommended by his lordship. It 
was adopted with gratitude, and pursued with steadiness by the minis- 
ter, till it received the royal assent. This, and the other which followed 
it— that for altering the charter of Massachusetts bay — -were both of 
his lordship’s hand, at least the former; and it is now only in the womb 
of time to decide, whether they w'ere the wisest or the most pernicious 
that ever received the sanction of a British parliament. 

“ This nobleman's political character presents little more worthy of 
public notice, till his entrance into office last winter, except his voting 
with the minister upon a declared principle that the British parliament 
have a clear, decisive, constitutional right to bind the American colo- 
nies in all cases whatsoever; and in pursuance of that right, to accept 
of no concessional compromise, — to accede to no conciliatory proposi- 
tion, short of unconditional submission. As his lordship has acted 
openly, so he has adhered to his declarations with all possible steadiness. 
He has given a tone of vigour in deliberation, and alacrity in execu- 
tion, unknown in the cabinet or in office before his appointment ; and 
be the event of the present momentous struggle what it may, truth aur 
thorizes us to acknowledge, that as far as people at a distance may with 
confidence pronounce, he is one of the few who can be selected from 
any party, that has made his official conduct exactly correspond with 
his parliaraentary declarations, hitherto at least, without any mixture of 
tergiversation or alloy. 

“ His lordship’s abilities as a speaker are universally confessed. If 
he be not so diftusive or well-informed as Mr Burke, nor so subtle, per- 
suasive, or confident as Mr Thurlow, he has very singular advantages 
over either of them. He always confines himself to the subject of de- 
bate. He never fails to keep some point on which the weight of it 
turns steadily in view. He approaches with a moderate but steady 
step ; and is generally sure to carry home conviction to the understand- 
ings as well as to the hearts of his hearers. His manner is peculiar ; 
his style is nervous and manly ; his language elegance itself; and his 
observations pointed, sententious, and convincing. He never affects to 
say shining or witty things, nor lays the least foundation for regret in 
his auditors, but when he sits down. On the other hand, there is a 
certain failure in his voice and labour in his delivery that is not very 
pleasing ; his cadences are uniform, and far from being harmonious. 
His lordship docs not much abound in that kind of matter which may 
be supposed even to lie directly in his way ; he deals mostly in propo- 
sitions controverted by his antagonists, and argues from them as prin- 
ciples already proved or assented to. His speeches are rather confirm- 
ative than persuasive ; better calculated to keep his friends with him, 
than to bring proselytes over to his opinions. In short, his lordship is 
deficient in illustration, variety, and detail; or, if within his reach, ne- 
glects to use them; by which means the judicious and correct arrange- 
ment of his matter is hardly sufficient to compensate for his seeming 
obscurity and sterility of invention.” 


BORN A. D. 1712 — DIED A. D. 1786 . 

Jonas Hanway was born at Portsmouth, on the 12th of August, 
1712. His father, Mr Thomas Hanway, was for some years store- 
keeper in the dockyard at Portsmouth. He was deprived of his life by 
an accident, and left his widow with four children. Young Jonas was 
put to school by his mother in London, where he learned writing and 
accounts, and made some proficiency in Latin. At the age of seven- 
teen he went over to Lisbon, where he arrived in June, 1729, and was 
bound apprentice to a merchant in that city. 

His early life was marked with that discreet attention to business, 
and love of neatness and regularity, which distinguished his future 
character. On the expii'ation of his apprenticeship, he entered into 
business at Lisbon as a merchant or factor ; but did not remain there 
long before he returned to London. In February, 1748, he accepted a 
partnership in the house of Mr Dingley, a merchant at Petersburgh ; 
and embarking on the river Thames in the April following, he arrived 
at Petersburgh the 10th of June. There he first became acquainted 
with the Caspian trade, then in its infancy, and formed an ardent desire 
to see Persia, a country so renowned for extraordinary events in ancient 
and modern times. This be was enabled to do in consequence of his 
being appointed agent to the British factory at Petersburgh, by whom 
he was sent to Persia, with the view of opening a trade through Russia 
into Persia. The limits of this memoir will not permit us to give an 
account of his adventures in Persia, of w'hich a copious relation is given 
in his travels, published by himself. From Persia he returned to 
Russia, and passed through Germany and Holland, and arrived in 
England in October, 1750, after an absence of nearly eight years. 
The rest of his life, with the exception of two short intervals, was passed 
in England, as a private gentleman, employing his time, and the very 
moderate fortune of which he was possessed, in a continued course of 
benevolent actions, pursued with extraordinary and unremitting assi- 
duity. 

In 1763, he published, in four volumes 4to, ‘ An Historical Account 
of the British Trade over the Caspian Sea, with a Journal of Travels from 
England through Russia into Persia, and back through Russia, Ger- 
many, and tiolland. To which are added, the Revolutions of Persia 
during the present century, with the particular history of the great 
Usurper, Nadir Kouli.’ This work was extremely well-received by the 
public, and passed through four editions. 

Mr Hanway was the original proposer of the Marine society, and 
by the most judicious and unceasing attention to its interest, and the 
management of its finances, deserved the title of its guardian. In 
1757, he published a ‘Journey irom Portsmouth to Kingston,’ in which 
he animadverted on what he consideri^ the pernicious Custom of tea- 
drinking amongst the lower classes of the people. This publication 
involved him in a short controversy with Dr Johnson. In 1758, he be- 
came governor of the Foundling hospital, and was very active and 
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useful in the formation of that institution. He was also extremely so- 
licitous to promote schemes for the preservation of infant parish poor ; 
and it was by his exertions, and at his expense, that the act 7° Geo. 
HI. c. 39. was procured. In 1762, he published ‘Eight Letters to the 
duke of Newcastle’ on the custom of giving vails to servants. By his 
efforts, and that of others, this practice w^as at length generally discon- 
tinued. 

Mr Han way was a great promoter of the Magdalen hospital ; he also 
set on foot the Maritime school ; and engaged in various other benevo- 
lent designs. Indeed, the many useful and public-spirited plans in 
which he engaged for the welfare of his fellow-creatures, had now ren- 
dered his ch^aracter most respectably popular. His disinterestedness, 
and the sincerity of his intentions, were conspicuous to all. His name 
appeared to every proposal for the benefit of mankind, and brought 
with it more than his ®wn benefaction, for people were assured by the 
appearance of his name, that their bounty would be at least faithfully 
and carefully expended. 

Five citizens of London waited on Lord Bute, the then minister, in a 
body, and in their own names, and the names of their fellow-citizens, 
requested that some notice might be taken of him. In obedience to 
this , request, on the 17th of July, 1762, he was appointed, by patent, 
one of the commissioners for victualling the navy. With the increase 
of income, which this appointment produced, he thought he might ex- 
tend Ins acquaintance, and took a house in Red Lion square, the prin- 
cipal rooms of which he furnished, and decorated with paintings and 
emblematical devices in a style peculiar to himself. “ I found,” he was 
used to say, when speaking of these ornaments, “that my country- 
men and women were not au fait in the art of conversation, and that 
instead of recurring to their cards, when the discourse began to flag, 
the minutes between the time of assembling, and the placing the card- 
tables, are spent in an irksome suspense ; for conversation has no 
charms when the mind is not engaged in it. To relieve this vacuum 
in social intercourse, and prevent cards from engrossing the whole of 
my visitors’ minds, I have presented them with objects the most at- 
tractive that I could imagine, and such as cannot easily be examined 
without exciting amusing and instructive discourse — and when that 
fails, there are the cards.” 

Mr Hanway continued till towards the close of his life to employ his 
time in official business, and in supporting and promoting the charitable 
institutions which he had founded or interested himself in ; but in the 
summer of 1786, his health declined so visibly, that he thought it ne- 
cessary to take relaxation. He had long felt the approach of a disor- 
der in the bladder which terminated in strangury, which, on the 5th of 
September, 1786, put a period to a life spent almost entirely in the 
service of his fellow-creatures. 

It may be truly said of this good man, that nothing in his life be- 
came him better than his dying. Duriim the progress of a tedious, and 
sometimes painful illness, he never ono^xpressed the least impatience ; 
but saw the approach of his dissolution without regret. When he 
grew so weak as to be confined to his bed, he requested his physicians 
to speak frankly and without reserve of his disorder; and when con- 
vinced he could not recover, he sent and paid all his tradesmen, took 
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loave of his most intimate friendsj dictated some letters to absent 
acquaintances, had the sacrament administered to him, and discoursed 
with the most cheerful composure of his affairs. 

The following character of this excellent man has been given by his 
biographer, Mr Pugh, who resided in his house many years, and had 
the best means of obtaining information respecting him: “ Mr Han- 
way in his person was of the middle size, of a thin spare habit, but web - 
shaped ; his limbs were fashioned with the nicest symmetry. In the 
latter years of his life he stooped very much, and when he W'alked, 
found it conduce to his ease to let his head incline to one side. When 
he went first to Russia at the age of thirty, his face was full and comely, 
and his person altogether such as obtained for him the appellation of 
the ‘ handsome Englishman.’ His features were small, but without the 
insignificance which commonly attends small features. His countenance 
was interesting, sensible, and calculated to inspire revei-ence. His blue 
eyes never had been brilliant ; but they expressed the utmost humanity 
and benevolence ; and when he spoke, the animation of his countenance 
and the tone of his voice were such as seemed to cany conviction with 
them to the mind of a stranger. His mind was the most active that it 
is possible to conceive, always on the wing, and never appearing to 
be weary. To sit still and endeavour to give rest to the thought was a 
luxury to which he was a perfect stranger : he dreaded nothing so much 
as inactivity, and that luodern disoi’der which the French — who feel it 
not so much as ourselves — distinguish by the name of ennvi. In his 
natural disposition he was cheerful but serene. He enjoyed his own 
joke, and applauded the wit of another ; but never descended from a 
certain dignity which he thought indispensably necessary. His experi- 
ence furnished him with some anecdote or adventure, suitable to every 
turn the discourse could take, and he was always willing to communi- 
cate it. If the mirth degenerated into boisterous laughter, he took his 
Idave ! ‘ My companions,’ he would say, ‘ were too merry to be happy, 
or to let me be happy, so I left them.’ He spoke better in public than 
was to be expected of one who wrote so much, and pointed to his si.b- 
ject.” 


Fistount 

BORN A. D. 1725. — DIED A. D. 1786. 

Thus nobleman was the second son of William, second earl of Albc ■ 
marie, and the Lady Aune Lenox, daughter of Charles Lenox, first 
duke of Richmond. He was born on the 2d of April, 1725, and was 
sent at a very early age to sea, under Commodore Anson, when that 
officer was ordered to the South seas. MrKeppel was, on the capture 
of the Esmeralda galleon, promoted to the rank of lieutenant ; and al- 
most immediately after his return to England, in the month of Septem- 
ber, 1744, was made commander of a sloop of war. In the month of 
December following he was advanced to be captain of the Sapphire 
frigate. He retained this command two years ; and, being constantly 
employed as a cruiser, his diligence and activity Were rewarded Avith a 
considerable number of important prizes. In 1740 he became captain 
V. . 3 c 
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of the Maidstone, of fifty guns, in which vessel he had the misfortune 
to be wrecked off the coast of France, in consequence of running too 
near the shore in pursuit of a French privateer. He was nest apjiointcd 
to the Anson, of sixty-four guns; and, after having been employed for 
some time in the channel, was despatched, in 1749, to the Mediterra- 
nean, where, about the end of the year 1751, he entered into a treaty 
of peace with the states of Algiers, Tripoli, and Tunis. At an audience 
which he had obtained of the dey of Algiers, for the purpose of de- 
manding the restoration of some vessels which had been taken by the 
pirates, his deportment was so spirited, that the dey exclaimed, “I won- 
der at the English king’s insolence, in sending me such a foolish, beard- 
less boy I” “ Had ray master,” replied Keppel, “ supposed wisdom to 
be measured by the length of the beard, he would have sent you a he- 
goat.” This answer so enraged the dey, that he ordered his mutes to 
attend with the bow-string. Keppel, however, displayed no symptom 
of alarm, but coolly observed — pointing through a window to the Eng- 
lish ships riding at anchor in the bay, as he spoke — “ If it be your 
pleasure to put me to death, there are Englishmen enough in that fleet 
to make me a glorious funeral pilel” The dey, it is added, felt the 
truth of this remark, and consented to grant the restitution wliich Kep- 
pel had demanded. In 1754 he hoisted his broad pendant on boai’d 
the Centurion, as commanding officer of the ships of war sent to North 
America for the purpose of protecting a fleet of transports, having on 
board General Braddock with a considerable body of regular troops. 
That unfortunate general was loud in his praises of Mr Keppel’s con- 
duct, and most gratefully acknowledged the assistance he received from 
him on all occasions when his aid was necessary. 

After the defeat of Braddock the commodore returned to Europe, 
and was appointed to the Swiftsure, from which ship he removed into 
the Torbay. In the ship last-mentioned he continued five years, always 
actively employed, but without having any opportunity of particularly 
distinguishing himself, till the year 1758, when he was appointed cora- 
mander-in-chief of the expedition sent against the French settlement at 
Goree on the coast of Africa. On his return from this service, in the 
ensuing spring, he struck his broad pendant, and continued to serve for 
some time in the fleet commanded by Sir Edward Hawke. In the 
month of February he was appointed colonel of the Plymouth division 
of marines. On the 22d of October, 1762, he' was promoted to the 
rank of rear-admiral of the blue squadron. In the month of October, 
1770, he was appointed to command a squadron ordered to be fitted 
out with the utmost expedition, in consequence of an appreliended rup- 
ture with Spain. The dispute was, however, amicably adjusted, and 
the armament ordered to be dismantled without having ever put to 
sea. 

At the commencement of the year 1778, it being foreseen that a 
rupture with France was become inevitable, Mr Keppel was promoted 
to be admiral of the blue squadron, and was appointed commander-in- 
chief of the fleet intended, in the actual event of a war, for home or 
channel service. Having hoisted his flag, in the month of March, on 
board the Prince George, of ninety guns, from which he afterwards re- 
moved it on board the Victory, he sailed from St Helen’s on the 8th 
of June, at the head of a fleet consisting of twenty-one ships of two and 
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tliree decks, throe frigates, and as many smaller vessels. On the 10th 
of July they discovered the fleet of the enemy. Several days vrere 
spent, according to the practice of French naval tactics at that time, in 
manoeuvring; but at length the whole of fheir fleet was brought to a 
general action on the 27th of July. This encounter, when compared 
with othei's bearing the same denomination, namely, that of a general 
action between two powerful fleets, certainly deserved no more dignified 
appellation than that of an indecisive skirmish. Mr Keppel returned 
to port, for the purpose of refitting those ships of the fleet which had 
received any material damage, and sailed from Plymouth on the 23d of 
August to join the divisions of Sir Robert Harland and Sir Hugh Pal- 
iiser, which had put to sea on the preceding day. Nothing, however, 
sufficiently material to merit notice took place during the remainder of 
the naval campaign, which was finally closed by the return of Mr Kep- 
pel on the 2Sth of October. The dissatisfaction occasioned by the 
indecisive action in the month of July, though smothered for a consider- 
able time, now began to manifest itself. The friends of Keppel cast the 
whole blame of the miscarriage on Sir Hugh Palliser, and it could not 
be expected that the latter, with his party, would endure the obloquy 
patiently. Invective begot recrimination, and the houses of parliament 
rang with the clamours of the different parties. Sir Hugh Palliser at 
length preferred a specific charge against Mr Keppel at the admiralty 
board, and demanded a court-martial, which, notwithstanding moderate 
men unanimously conceived it improper and impolitic, should be insti- 
tuted after so long an interval, and a memorial, signed by several of 
those who had been, and were then considered among the leading and 
most distinguished characters in the British navy, was pi'esented to his 
majesty, beseeching him to stop all further proceedings, was, neverthe- 
less, commanded to be prosecuted in the regular manner. An order 
was accordingly issued to Sir Thomas Pye, admiral of the white, to 
hold a court-martial for the trial of Mr Keppel, on the 7 th of January: 
it consequently met on that day on board the Britannia. Palliser 
charged Keppel with having neglected to arrange his ships in order of 
battle, so that a general engagement could not have been brought on ; 
wdth having neglected to tack and double upon the French, with the 
van and centre divisions of the English fleet, after these had passed the 
enemy’s rear ; thus leaving the vice-admiral of the blue exposed to be 
cut off; with having given an opportunity to the enemy to rally un- 
molested, and stand after the British fleet,— thus giving the French ad- 
miral a pretence to claim the victory; and, lastly, with having, on the 
morning of the 28th of July, instead of pursuing the enemy, led the 
British fleet in an opposite direction. After going through the neces- 
sary forms of swearing in the members, it adjourned to the governor’s 
house ; a particular act of parliament having, for the accommodation of 
Mr Keppel, who was extremely indisposed, been passed for the purpose 
of authorizing a measure till then unprecedented. It is not within our 
limits to give even an abridged detail of the trial, which continued, 
through several short intervening adjournments, till the llth of Feb- 
ruary : suffice it that we briefly state Mr Keppel was acquitted. The 
admiral, however, ceased to be employed,— a circumstance rather natu- 
rally to be expected than wondered at, considering not only the extra- 
ordinary political schism which his case and conduct had created, but 
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also the very severe animadversions made by his friends on the beha- 
viour of ministers towards him. 

The overthrow of the ministry in March, 1782, served to introduce 
Mr Keppel lO his country once more in a public character. He was 
constituted first commissioner of the admiralty, and sworn in one of the 
members of the privy council,- — ^an advancement attended immediately 
afterwards by professional promotion, and his exaltation to the rank of 
V'iscount Keppel, of Elvedon, in the county of Suffolk. His station of 
nrst commissioner of the admiralty he quitted for a few weeks, on the 
28th of January, 1783, but resumed it again on the 8th of April ensu- 
ing ; the celebrated coalition then taking place between a select number 
of his lordship’s party, and several of the leading persons of the former 
ex-ministry, who had, in the preceding year, been ranked among the 
most violent of his enemies. He retained his high station only till the 
SOth of December following, when a political convulsion, equal in ex- 
tent to that which first introduced him into it, caused him finally to 
quit this public character of first minister of marine. He survived but 
a very few years, dying on the 2d of October, 1786, having been long 
afflicted with the gout and other grievous bodily infirmities, in the 
sixty-third year of his age. 

^tt WTOmu ISvajpen 

BORN A.D. 1721. — DIED A. D. 1787. 

This officer, who has been dragged into such unfortunate notoriety 
by the remorseless invective of Junius, was a native of Bristol, and 
educated in that city. He took the degree of B. A. at Cambridge, in 
1744. In 1749 he entered the army, and spent some years in the East 
Indies. On his return to England, with the rank of colonel, he was 
appointed governor of Yarmouth. In 1761 he laid a plan before gov- 
ernment for wresting the Philippine islands from Spain. Ministers 
approved of the scheme, and Draper, with the rank of brigadier-general, 
was intrusted with its execution, in which charge he perfectly succeeded. 
Manilla was carried by assault, and the captors agreed to accept bills 
on Madrid for 4, 000, MO of dollars, in lieu of plunder. The court of 
Madrid, however, refused to honour the Manilla drafts, and Draper, 
then a member of the house of commons, brought the case before the 
house. His silence, however, was obtained by a red ribbon and the 
colonelcy of the 1 6th regiment of foot. 

Meanwhile the marquess of Granby had been attacked by Junius; 
and Draper, in attempting to shield his lordship, drew down upon him- 
self the invective of the intrepid assailant of all political abuses. Draper 
had first been loud in his remonstrances on the subject of the Manilla 
ransom : “ By what accident did it happen,” inquires Junius, “ that in 
the midst of all this bustle, and all these clamours for justice to your 
injured troops, the name of the Manilla ransom was buried in a pro- 
found, and, since that time, an uninterrupted silence? Did the minis- 
ters suggest any motive to you strong enough to tempt a man of hon- 
our to desert and betray the cause of his fellow-soldiers ? Was it that 
blushing ribbon which is now the perpetual ornament of your person ? 
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Obj was it that regiment whiclx you afterwards — a thing unprecedented 
among soIdiers^ — sold to Colonel Gisborne? Or, was it that govern- 
ment the full pay of which you are contented to hold with the half-pay 
of an Irish colonel?” 

In reply to these questions, Draper said that he had very recently 
memorialized Lord Shelburne anew on the subject of the Manilla ran- 
som, but that he found ministers disposed to overlook the conduct of 
the Spanish government in their anxiety to establish a peace. As to 
the red ribbon and colonelcy, he said : “ His majesty was pleased to 
give me my government for my services at Madras. I had my first 
regiment in 1757. Upon my return from Manilla, his majesty, by 
Lord Egremont, informed me that I should have the first vacant red 
ribbon, as a reward for my services in an enterprise which I had planned 
and executed. The duke of Bedford and Mr Grenville confirmed those 
assurances many months before the Spaniards had protested the ransom- 
bills. To accommodate Lord Clive, then going upon a most important 
service to Bengal, I waived my claim to the vacancy which then hap- 
pened. As there was no other until the duke of Grafton and Lord 
Rockingham were joint-ministers, I was then honoured with the order; 
and it is, surely, no small honour to me that in such a succession of 
ministers, they were all pleased to think that I had deserved it ; in my 
favour they were all united. Upon the reduction of the 79th regiment, 
which had served so gloriously in the East Indies, his majesty, unsoli- 
cited by me, gave me the 16th of foot as an equivalent. My motives 
for retiring afterwards are foreign to the purpose ; let it suffice that his 
majesty was pleased to approve of them. They are such as no man 
can think indecent, who knows the shocks that repeated vicissitudes of 
heat and cold, of dangerous and sickly climates, will give to the best 
constitution, in a pretty long course of service. I resigned my regi- 
ment to Colonel Gisborne, a very good officer, for his half-pay, £200 
Irish annuities ; so that, according to Junius, I have been bribed to say 
nothing more of the Manilla ransom, and to sacrifice those brave men, 
by the strange avarice of accepting £380 per annum, and giving xip 
£800 1” 

Some more correspondence followed with his veiled antagonist, in 
which he came off, on the whole, with less dishonour than might at first 
have been anticipated. In 1779 he was appointed lieutenant-governor 
of Minorca ; and on the surrender of that place, in 1782, he exhibited 
a series of charges against his superior in command, General Murray. 
He failed in establishing several of them, and was ordered to make an 
apology. 

He died at Bath in 1787. 


BORN A, D. 170£>. — DIED A. D. 1788. 

This once celebrated political writer was born at Bideford in Devon- 
siiire, in the year 1709. His father, an attorney and corn-factor, had 
four cdiildrcn, of whom the subject of this notice was the eldest. John 
was edneated at a school in Bristol, where he gave indications of that 
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peculiar genius which he was afterwards to display on a ^yider theatre; 
his memory was highly tenacious, his wit ready, but his temper sour, 
ungrateful, and malicious to an extraordinary degree. In his fifteenth 
year he was apprenticed to a surgeon, and, after finishing his professional 
education, he appears to have practised for some little time, probably 
without success, in his native town. In 1736 he entered into partner- 
ship with a chemist in Bristol; but this scheme also seems to have failed. 
In the year 1752 he was in Paris, where he represents himself to have 
obtained his medical diploma. 

Until this time he appears to have lived in obscurity ; but at an age 
when vigorous exertion usually subsides, he seems to have resolved to 
place himself in a conspicuous situation whatever hazard might attend 
it, and commenced a public writer with a degree of celerity, coarseness, 
and virulence, which it would be diflficult to find a parallel for even in 
our own intemperate times. In the year 1764 he began his career with 
‘ The Marriage Act,’ a political novel, in which he treated the legisla- 
ture with such freedom that it occasioned his being taken into custody, 
whence, however, he was soon released. The productions of his pen 
most celebrated wmre a series of ‘ Letters to the People of England,’ 
which were written in a style vigorous and energetic, though slovenly 
and careless, well-calculated to make an impression on common read- 
ers ; and were accordingly read with avidity and circulated with dili- 
gence. They had a considerable effect^ on the minds of the people, 
and galled the ministry, who seem to have been at first too eager to 
punish the author. On the publication of the third letter, warrants, 
dated 4th and 8th of March, 1756, were issued by Lord Lloldernesse 
to take up both Scott, the publisher, and the author. This prosecution 
however seems to have been dropped, and the culprit proceeded for 
some time unmolested, “ having declared,” says one of his answerers^ 
“ that he would write himself into a post or into the pillory, in the last of 
which he at length succeeded.” On the 12th of January, 1758, a gen- 
eral warrant was signed by Lord Holdernesse, to apprehend the author, 
printer, and publishers of a wicked, audacious, and treasonable libel, 
entitled ‘ A Sixth Letter to the People of England, on the progress of 
national ruin ; in w'hich is shown that the present grandeur of France 
and calamities of this nation are owing to the influence of Hanover on 
the councils of England.’^ At this juncture government seems to have 
been effectually roused ; for having received information that a seventh 
letter was printing, by virtue of another w'arrant, dated January 23d, 
all the copies were seized and entirely suppressed. In Easter term an 

' “ I may avor with the strictest veracity, that tlio Letters which were written to the 
People of England, contributed not a little towards creating the popularity, and there- 
by to the elevation of Lord Chatham to the seat of prime minister.” Again, “ It is 
Lord Chatham only of whom I have reason to complain ; who having prolited by my 
writings, and having publicly declared, that he avowed the truth of all that they con- 
tained; in return for my endeavours to servo him, after he was mounted above the 
thrpne, and possessed of absolute power; not only permitted me to he punished for 
writing words less offensive than he had repeatedly spoken in the house of commons, 
but even ill-treated Sir John Philips who applied to him in my favour.” — Answer to 
Queries, pp. 36, &7. 

The motto to this pamphlet was from Revelation, chap. vi. 8. « And I looked, 
and behold a pale horse : and his name that sat on him was Death, and Hell followed 
witli him,” A white horse is part of the Hanover arms. 
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information was filed against him by Mr Pratt, then attorney- general, 
in which it is worthy of remark that the crown-officer, in his application 
to the court, in express terms admitted the jury’s right to determine 
botli the law and the fact in matters of libel. “ What I urge,” says the 
advocate, “ to the court, is onl}’- to show there is reasonable ground for 
considering this publication as a libel, and for putting it in a way of 
trial, and therefore it is I pray to have the rule made absolute ; for I 
admit, and your lordship well knows, that the jury in matter of libel 
are judges of the law as well as the fact, and have an undoubted right 
to consider whether, upon the whole, the pamphlet in question be, or 
be not, a false, malicious, and scandalous libel.” On the 17th of June, 
the information was tried, when our author was found guilty; and on 
the 28th November, he received sentence, by which he was fined five 
pounds, and ordered to stand in the pillory, at Charing cross, to be con- 
fined three years, and give security for his good behaviour for seven years, 
himself in £500 and two others in £250 each. On the day appointed, 
that part of the sentence which doomed him to the pillory was put in 
execution, amidst a prodigious concourse of people assembled on the oc- 
casion. The under-sheritF, at that time, happened to be a person who had 
sometimes been assisted by the doctor in writing the ‘ Monitoi’,’ a paper 
of the same tendency with the writings of the culprit. The conduct of 
this officer became the subject of animadversion in the court of king’s 
bench. It was proved, “ that the defendant only stood upon the plat- 
form of the pillory, un confined and at his ease, attended by a servant 
in livery (which servant and livery were hired for the occasion only) 
holding an umbrella over his head all the time ; but his head, hands, 
neck, and arms, were not at all confined, or put into the boles of the 
pillory ; only that he sometimes put his hands upon the holes of the 
pillory in order to I'est himself.”® For this neglect of duty the under- 
sheriff was fined £50, and suffered two months’ imprisonment. 

Some time before he was tried for the obnoxious publication already 
mentioned, the duchess of Queensbury, as heir of Lord Clarendon, ob- 
tained an injunction in the court of chancery to stop the publication of 
the continuation of that nobleman’s history, a copy of which had got 
into the hands of Francis Gwyn, Esq. between whom and the doctor 
there had been an agreement to publish it and divide the profits. The 
care and expenses attending the ushering this work into the world were 
to he wholly Dr Shebbeare’s, who performed his part of the agreement, 
and caused it to be handsomely printed in quarto, with a tory preface 
containing frequent allusions to recent events and living characters. 

While he was confined in the king’s bench, he solicited subscriptions 
for the first volume of a ‘ History of England,’ from the Revolution to 
the then present time. But, at the persuasion of his friends, he was 
induced to alter his design, and receipts were issued for a first volume 
of the ‘ History of England, and of the Constitution thereof from its 

® See Burrow’s Beports, p. 792. Dr Shefaljeare, a very short ti mo before his 
death, mentioned that the servant in livery was an Irish chairman employed for the 
occasion. Teague received .a guinea for his hire. The next day, however, ho called 
upon the doctor, and appearing dissatisfied with his reward, said he hoped his honour 
^vould give him something more; “for only consider, Sir,” added he, in order to put 
his rc(piisition in the strongest light possible, “ only consider the disgrace of the thing.” 
The doctor sent tlie man aw'ay contented. 
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origin.’ That volume he' wrote, and had transcribed. ‘‘ But as it was 
impracticable,” to use his own words, “ whilst I was in confinement, to 
procure that vai’iety of books, or to apply to manuscript authorities for 
all that was requisite to the completing this first volume, I found on 
being released from my imprisonment, and on application to the former 
only, that the volume which I had written, was incorrect, insufficient, 
and erroneous, in too many particulars to admit of its being published 
without injustice to my subscribers and reprehensions on myself. Into 
this displeasing situation I had been misled by relying on the authori- 
ties of modern historians, who pretend to cite the authors from whence 
their materials are taken, many of whom appear never to have seen 
them, but implicitly to have copied one another, and all of them mani- 
festly defective ; not only in the authorities they should have sought, 
but in their omissions and misrepresentations of those whom they had 
consulted: more especially respecting those parts of the old German 
codes on which our constitution is erected, and without which it cannot 
be properly explained or understood. Such being the real situation of 
things, I perceived that more time than I could expect to live would be 
necessarily required for so extensive a work as the whole history I had 
proposed ; and that a single volume, or even a few volumes of an his- 
tory incomplete, would by no means answer either the intention of my 
subscribers, or my own : I determined, therefore, to change my plan, 
and to include in one volume that which might require no others to 
complete this new design.” This plan he at times employed himself in 
filling up. On being rudely attacked for not performing his promise 
with his subscribers, he, in 1774, thus writes : “From the inevitable 
obligations, not only of suppoi'ting my own family, but those also vi'hom 
as son and brother it was my duty to sustain for forty years, — and whicli, 
respecting the claims of the latter, still continues, — it will be easily dis- 
cerned that many an avocation must have proceeded from these cir- 
cumstances, as well as from a sense of gratitude to his majesty, in de- 
fence of whose government I have thought it my duty occasionally to 
exert my best abilities.” He adds, however, that he did not intend to 
die until what he had proposed was finished, — a promise which the 
event showed he was unable to perform. 

He was detained in prison during the whole time of the sentence, and 
with some degree of rigour; for when his life was in danger, from an 
ill state of health, and he applied to the court of king’s bench for per- 
mission to be carried into the rules a few hours in a day, though Lord 
Mansfield acceded to the petition, yet the prayer of it was denied and 
defeated by Judge Foster. At the expiration of the time of his sen- 
tence, a new reign had commenced, and shortly afterwards, during the 
administration of Grenville, a pension was granted him by the crown. 
From this period we find Dr Shebbeare a uniform defender of the mea- 
sures of government. Dr Smollett introduced him, under the name of 
Ferret, in the novel of Sir Launcelot Greaves, and Hogarth made him 
one of the group in his third election print. The author of the ‘ Heroic 
Epistle’ published a poem addressed to him under the title of an Epistle, 
of which the following lines maybe taken as a specimen : 

Wretch ! that from Slander’s filth art ever gleaning 

Spite without spirit, malice without meaning ; 
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The same abusive, base, abandon’d thing, 

When pilloried, or pension’d by a king ; 

Old as thou art, methinks ’twere sage advice 
That North should call thee off from hunting Price. 

Some younger blood-hound of his bawling pack 
Might sorer gall his presbyterian back. 

Thy toothless jaws should free thee from the fight ; 

Thou eanst but mumble when thou mean’st to bite, 

„ Say, then, to give a requiem to thy toils. 

What if my muse array’d her in thy spoils ? 

And took the field for thee, through pure good-nature ; 

Courts praised by thee, are cursed beyond her satire. 

Scarcely a periodical now appeared in which there was not some 
abuse of him, which he seems to have had the good sense generally to 
neglect. In the year 1774, however, he departed from his general 
practice, and defended himself from some attacks at that time made 
upon him. 

Early in life he appears to have written a comedy, which in 1766 he 
made an effort to get represented at Covent-Garden. In 1768 he wrote 
the review of books in the ‘ Political Register’ for three months ; he was 
also often engaged to write for particular persons, with whom he usually' 
quarrelled when he came to be paid. His pen seems to have been con- 
stantly employed, and he wrote with great rapidity. Though pensioned 
by government, he can scarce be said to have renounced his opinions; 
for in the pamphlet last mentioned, his abuse of the Revolution is as 
gross as that for which he suffered the pillory. His violence often de- 
feated his own_ purpose ; those who agreed in party with him revolted 
from the virulence with which he treated his adversaries. It is said 
that his disposition was better than his writings indicate ; and indeed 
the manner in which he speaks of his connections exhibits traits of a 
liberal and benevolent mind. His death, which happened in August, 
1788, seems to have been sudden. 

The following is a list of Shebbeare’s principal works, in addition to 
those already mentioned: ‘ A new Analysis of the Bristol Water, to- 
gether with the Cause of the Diabetes and Hectic ; and their Cure, as 
it results from those Waters, experimentally considered. By John 
Shebbeare, Chyraist.’ 8vo. 1740. " The Practice of Physic. Founded 

on Principles in Physiology and Pathology, hitherto unapplied in phy- 
sical Enquiries.’ 2 vols. 8vo. 1755. ‘Letters on the English Nation, 
by Battista Angeloni, a Jesuit, who resided many years in London. 
Translated from the original Italian.’ 2 vols. 8vo. 1755. ‘Lydia, or 
Filial Piety. A Novel.’ 4 vols. 12mo. 1755. Since reprinted in 
2 vols. 12mo, 1769. ‘Reasons humbly offered to prove, that the 
Letters at the end of the French Memorial of Justification is a French 
forgery, and falsely ascribed to his R-^ — 1 H — ss.’ 8ve. 1756. ‘ An 

Answer to a pamphlet, called “The Conduct of the Ministry impar- 
tially examined.” In which it is proved that neither imbecility nor 

ignorance in the r have been the causes of the present unhappy 

situation of this nation.’ 8vo. 1756. ‘ An Answer to a Letter to a 

late Noble Commander of the British Forces. In which the Candour 
is proved to be affected, the Facts untrue, the Arguments delusive, and 
the Design iniquitous.’ 8vo. 1769. ‘Colonel Fitzroy’s Letter con- 
sidered. In a letter to the Right Honourable the Earl of 8vo. 
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1759. These two pamphlets are ascribed to Dr Shebbeare, on the 
authority of the writer whom they answer, supposed to be Owen llutf- 
head, Esq., who says in the Postscript to ‘ Further Animadversions on 
the Conduct of a late Noble Commandei-, &c.’ 8vo. 1759. “I have 
had the mortification to be informed, that I have stooped to reply to 
that very ready and abusive writer, who now lies under confinement 
for the most daring and scandalous of all libels ; and who was an apolo- 
gist for the late unhappy admiral (Byng), to whose ruin perhaps he 
contributed not a little, by irritating the public against the unfortunate 
delinquent by his lame vindications and scurrilous invectives.” ‘ A 
Seventh Letter to the People of England. A Defence of the Preroga- 
tive Royal, as it was exerted in his Majesty’s Proclamation for the pro- 
hibiting the Exportation of Corn; in which it is proved that this Author- 
ity ever has been, is, and must be, essential to the Constitution, and 
inseparable from the Rights and Liberties of the Subject’ 8vo. 1767. 
‘ An Answer to tbe printed Speech of Edmund Burke, Esq. spoken in 
the House of Commons, April 19, 1774. In which his knowledge in 
polity, legislature, human-kind, history, commerce, and finance, is can- 
didly examined ; his arguments are fairly refuted ; the conduct of Ad- 
ministration is fully defended ; and his oratorio talents are clearly exposed 
to view.’ 8vo. 1775. ‘ An Essay on the Origin, Progress, and Estab- 

lishment of National Society; in which the principles of Government, 
the definitions of physical, moral, civil, and religious Liberty contained 
in Dr Price’s Observations, &c. are fairly examined, and fully refuted ; 
together with a justification of the Legislatui’e in reducing America to 
obedience by force. To which is added, an Appendix on the Excellent 
and Admirable, in Mr Burke’s second printed Speech of the 22d of 
March, 1775.’ 8vo. 1776.' — He wrote frequently in the ‘Public Ad- 
vertiser,’ and was the author of several numbers of tbe ‘ Monitor,’ one 
or two papers of the ‘ Contest,’ several essays in a daily paper called 
‘ The Citizen,’ besides many other fugitive pieces. 


Kxirton, Jltirtr 

BORN A. n. 1716.— -DIED A. D. 1789. 

Fletcher, the son of Thomas Norton of Grantley, in Yorkshire, 
was born on the 28d of January, 1716. He studied law, and acquired 
considerable reputation at the bar. In 1761 he was appointed solici- 
tor-general, and also received the honour of knighthood. In 1763' ho 
became attorney-general, but was removed from office in 1765. In 
1769 he was constituted chief-justice in Eyre, south of tbe Trent. 

On the death of Sir John Gust, speaker of the house of commons, 
in January, 1770, soon after the appointment of Lord North, the pre- 
mier proposed Sir Fletcher Norton as the new speaker. Lord Caven- 
dish proposed the honourable Thomas Townshend, Burke and other 
members of the opposition supported Townshend ; but, on a division, 
Sir Fletcher carried his election by a majority of 237 to 121. He re- 
tained possession of the chair ten years. 

On the 7th of May, 1777, when the sura of £618,000 was voted for 
the discharge of his majesty’s debts a second time, Sir Fletcher Nor- 
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ton, on presenting the bill for the royal assent, addressed hiinself to 
the throne in the following memorable language : — “ Your majesty’s 
faithful commons have granted a great sum to discharge the debt of the 
civil list; and considering whatever enables your majesty to support 
with grandeur, honour, and dignity, the crown of Great Britain, in its 
true lustre, will reflect honour on the nation, they have given most li- 
berally, even in these times of great danger and difiieulty, taxed almost 
beyond our ability to bear: and they have now gi-anted to your majesty 
an income far exceeding your majesty’s highest wants, hoping that what 
they have given cheerfully, your majesty will spend wisely.” The king, 
it has been said, did not feel offended at the bold truths and strong lan- 
guage in which he was addressed. A gentleman who was present says, 

“ I narrowly watched the royal eye when this speech was delivered; 
and declare with pleasure, I did not perceive one symptom of displea- 
sure deranging the mild serenity and dignified softness of the Bruns- 
wick countenance,” This is twaddle. The king was mortified, and 
deeply mortified at the well-merited rebuke he had received at the hands 
of the speaker, and the ministiy endeavoured to gratify their royal 
master by moving a vote of censure against Sir Fletcher. They sig- 
nally failed, however; for a motion was carried in opposition to the 
ministry to the effect that the speaker, in his address. to the king, “ did 
express with just and proper energy the zeal of this house for the 
support of the honour and dignity of the crown, in circumstances 
of great public charge.” The thanks of the house were also given to 
him. 

On the assembling of the next parliament, Lord George Gei-maine 
proposed that Charles Wolfran Cornwall, Esq. should take the chair. 
He supported his motion by alleging that the fatigues of the preceding 
sessions must have impaired the constitutimi of the late speaker, and 
that the house was bound, in consideration of his long, faithful services, 
to relieve him from the toils of office. Mr Dunning opposed the mo- 
tion. Fie said that the late speaker was in the house, and to all appear- 
ance as fit for his duties as ever. He had expected, when the failing 
health of Sir Fletcher Mms mentioned as a I'eason for the motion before 
the house, that it would have been stated that Sir Fletcher had himself 
applied for leave to resign on this ground. It appeared a singular thing 
to him, he said, to confess, as the proposer and seconder had done, that 
the late speaker was the properest of all persons to fill the chair, and to 
move,’ in the same breath, that another be placed in it. An animated 
debate followed. Mr Thomas Townshend followed in the same strain 
with Dunning, and observed that the true though unavowed reason of 
the opposition to Sir Fletcher was his having made a speech on a mem- 
orable occasion which did him the highest honour, — a speech which 
proved his impartiality as speaker, his zeal for his country, and his feel- 
ing for the national distresses. Sir Fletcher himself in his speech de- 
clared that his mind was made up not to go into the chair on any con- 
sideration ; but that he saw through the shallow pretence of concern 
for his health, and should bo an idiot indeed if he imagined that his 
state of health was the real cause of their moving for a new speaker, 
without saying a word to him upon the subject previously. He called 
upon ministers to tell liim why he was to be thus disgracefully dismiss- 
ed. If he had doue what was wrong, let his crime be told and exposed. 
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Mr Fox also spoke with great asperity against ministers; but Mr Corn- 
wall carried his election by a majority of 203 to 134. 

On the accession of the marquess of Rockingham to power, his pri- 
vate friend, Sir Fleteher Norton, was gratified with a peerage, by the 
title of Baron Grantley. He died on the 1st of January, 1789. 

As a lawyer, Lord Grantley was universally admitted to be eminent; 
and it was remarked by Johnson, “ Much may be done, if a man puts 
his whole mind to a particular subject. By doing so, Norton has made 
himself the great lawyer which he is allowed to be.” The following 
gossiping story is related of him by Lord Orford ; — His mother lived 
in a mighty shabby house at Preston, which Sir Fletcher began to think 
not quite suitable to the dignity of one who has the honour of being 
his parent ; he cheapened a better, in which were two pictures valued 
at £60; the attorney insisted on having them as fixtures for nothing; 
the landlord refused, the ba,rgain was broken off, and the dowager ma- 
dam remains in her original hut.” 

(General 

BOEN A. D. 1721. — niED A. D, 1788 

This officer was the second son of Viscount Gage. He entered 
the army in early life, and in April, 1774, was appointed governor of 
Massachusetts in the room of Mr Hutchinson, who, finding himself 
unable to curb the disaffected spirits in that province, applied for leave 
to return home. 

The day after that on which Gage entered on the duties of his gov- 
ernorship, a meeting was called in Boston, and a general congress de- 
termined on. The first measures of the governor were mild and con- 
ciliatory ; but the delegates to the congress, which met at Philadelphia, 
set his authority at defiance. They met on the day appointed ; delib- 
erated with closed doors ; and drew up and published a declaration of 
rights. General Gage now recalled the writs which he had issued for 
convening the general court of representatives hi October, but they 
met in direct contempt of his authority ; voted themselves into a pro- 
vincial congress, with Hapcpek at their head ; appointed a committee 
to present a remonstrance to the governor couched in a very daring 
strain ; and, on his refusing to recognise them as a lawful assembly, 
proceeded to exercise all the functions not only of the legislative but 
also of the executive power. At one of their subsequent meetings, a 
plan was drawn up for the immediate defence of the province. ; maga- 
zines of ammunition and stores were provided for 12,000 militia; and 
an enrolment was made of minute-men, — so called from their engaging 
to turn out with their arms at a minute’s warning. General Gage fore- 
saw the inevitable issue of such proceedings ; but still confined liimself 
to the mildest measures that were consistent with prudence and caution. 
He admonished the people not to be deceived by the provincial con- 
gress, nor led by their influence to incur the penalties of sedition and 
rebellion ; he also proceeded to fortify the narrow isthmus called Bos- 
ton Neck, which connects that town with the continent, by means of 
which the inhabitants became in some sort hostages for the behaviour 
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of tlie rest of their countrymen ; he secured such magazines as were 
within his reach, and spiked the cannon of some batteries so as to pre- 
vent their being serviceable to an enemy.^ 

The colonists, nothing daunted by the governor’s remonstrances, pro- 
ceeded to put themselves in the best possible posture of defence. Pro- 
visions were collected and stored in different places, particularly at 
Concord, about twenty miles from Boston. General Gage determined 
to destroy the stores which he knew were collected for the support of a 
provincial army. Wishing to accomplish this without bloodshed, he 
took every precaution to effect it by surprise, and without alarming the 
country. At eleven o’clock at night on the 18th of April, 800 grena- 
diers and light infantry, marched for Concord, under the command of 
Lieutenant-colonel Smith. About two in the morning, 180 of the, 
Lexington militia had assembled to oppose them ; between four and five 
o’clock in the morning the British troops made their appearance. Ma- 
jor Pitcairn, who led the advanced corps, rode up to them, and called 
out, “ Disperse, you rebels I throw down your arms and disperse !” 
But they still continued in a body, on wdiich he advanced nearer, dis- 
charged his pistol, and ordered his soldiers to fire. This was done, and 
with this act commenced the American war. Three or four of the mi- 
litia were killed on the green ; a few more were shot after they had 
begun to disperse. The royal detachment then proceeded on to Con- 
cord, and executed their commission. In their return to Lexington 
they were exceedingly annoyed by the provincials who pressed on their 
rear, and pouring in oh all sides, fired from behind stone-walls, and si- 
milar coverts, which supplied the place of lines and redoubts. At Lex- 
ington the regulars were joined by a detachment of 900 men, under 
Lord Piercy, which had been sent by Gage to support Colonel Smith. 
This reinforcement, having two pieces of cannon, kept the provincials 
at a greater distance, but they continued a constant though irregular 
and scattered fire, which did great execution. A little after sunset the 
regulars reached Bunker’s hill, having marched that day between thirty 
and forty miles. On the next day they crossed Charleston ferry, and 
returned to Boston. The provincial congress of Massachusetts, which 
was in session at the time of the Lexington skirmish, despatched an 
account of it to Great Britain, accompanied with many depositions, to 
prove that the British troops were the aggressors. They also drew' up 
an address to the inhabitants of Great Britain, in which, after com- 
plaining of their sufferings, they say, “ These have not yet detached 
us from our royal sovereign; we profess to be his loyal and dutiful sub- 
•ccts ; and though hardly dealt with, as we have been, are still ready, 
with our lives and fortunes, to defend his person, crown, and dignity ; 
nevertheless, to the persecution and tyranny of his evil ministry, we 
will not tamely submit. Appealing to Heaven for the justice of our 
cause, wc determine to die or be free.” 

Intelligence that the British troops had marched out of Boston into 
the country on some hostile purpose, having been forwarded by ex- 
presses from one committee to another, great bodies of the militia, not 
only from Massachusetts but the adjacent colonies, marched to oppose 
them. Hitherto the Americans had had no regular army. From prin- 
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ciples of policy they cautiously avoided that measi^e, lest they might 
subject themselves to the charge of being the aggressors. All their 
military transactions were carried on under the old established militia- 
laws. For the defence of the colonies, the inhabitants had been enrol- 
led in companies, and taught the use of arms. The laws for this pur- 
pose had never been more closely observed than for some months pre- 
vious to the Lexington affair.. Immediately after this encounter the 
forts and magazines throhghout the country were for the most part 
taken possession of by parties of the provincial militia. Public money 
was also seized for common services. The provincial congress of Mas- 
sachusetts voted that “an army of 30,000 men be immediately raised ; 
that 13,600 be of their own province ; and that a letter and delegate 
be sent to the several colonies of New Hampshire, Connecticut, and 
Rhode island.” In consequence of this vote, the business of recruiting 
was begun, and in a short time a provincial army was paraded in' the 
vicinity of Boston, which, though far below what had been voted by 
the provincial congress, was much superior in numbers to the royal 
army. The command of this force was given to General "Ward. 

About the latter end of May reinforcements from Great Britain ar- 
rived at Boston. Three British generals, Howe, Burgoyne, and Clin- 
ton, whose behaviour in the preceding war had gained them great 
reputation, also arrived on the 25th of May. General Gage, thus rein- 
forced, prepared for acting with more decision ; but before he proceeded 
to extremities he issued a proclamation oftering pardon in the king’s 
name to all who should forthwith lay down their arms and return to 
their peaceable duties, excepting only Samuel Adams" and John Han- 
cock, whose offences were said to be of too flagitious a nature to admit 
of any ihing short of condign punishment. By this proclamation it 
was also declared, “ that as the courts of judicature were shut, martial 
law should take place, till a due course of justice should be re-estab- 
lished.” A considerable height at the entrance of the peninsula of 
Charleston, was so situated as to make the possession of it a matter of 
great consequence to either of the contending parties. Orders were 
therefoi’e issued on the 16th of June, by the provincial commanders, 
that a detachment of 1000 men should intrench upon, this height. By 
some mistake, Breed’s hill, high and large like the other, but situated 
near Boston, was marked out for the intrenchments instead of Bunker’s 
hill. The provincials proceeded to Breed’s hill, and worked with so 
much diligence, that between midnight and the dawn of the morning 
they had thrown up a small I'edoubt about eight rods square. As this 
eminence overlooked Boston, General Gage thought it necessary to 
drive the provincials from it. About noon, therefore, of the 7th of 
June, he detached Major-general Howe, and Brigadier-general Pigot, 
with a large force, which carried the redoubt after sustaining great loss. 

On the i5th of June, George Washington was appointed command- 
er-in-chief of all the forces raised, or to be raised, for the defence of 
the colonies. When General Washington joined the American army, 
he found the British intrenched on Bunker’s hill, having also three float- 
ing batteries in Mystic river, and a twenty gun ship below the ferry, 
between Boston and Charleston. They had also a battery on Copse’s 
hill, and were strongly fortified on the Neck. The Americans were 
intrenched at Winter bill, Prospect hill, and Roxbury, communicating 
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with one anotlier by small posts, over a distance of ten miles. The 
army put under the command of General Washington, amounted to 
about 14,500 men. These had been so judiciously stationed round 
Boston as to confine the British to the town, and to exclude them from 
the forage and provisions which the adjacent country aflForded. This 
force was thrown into three grand divisions. Ward commanded the 
right wing at Roxbury ; Lee the left at Prospect hill; and the centre 
was commanded by Washington. Towards the close of the year, on 
the lOth of October, General Gage sailed for England, and the com- 
mand of the British troops devolved on General Howe.® 

General Gage did not again return to America, or assume any mili- 
tary command. His death took place on the 2d of April, 1788. 


BORN A. n. 1718. — DIED A.D. 1790. 

This intrepid commander ivas the eighth and youngest son of Sir 
Gilbert Elliott. He was born in the parish of Hobldrk, county of 
Roxburgh. After having finished his literary studies at Leyden, he 
proceeded to the Ecole Royal of La Fere in Picardy, where he studied 
the military art and those branches of science connected with the pro- 
fession of arms. 

He was still a very young man when he returned to Britain, and re- 
ceived a commission in the 23d regiment of foot. Hp soon after d*B- 
tained the adjutancy of the second troop of horse-grenadiers ; and in 
1756 was appointed colonel of that corps, and aid-de-camp to George 
11. In 1761 he raised a regiment of cavalry for the king's service, 
which was called Elliott’s light-horse, at the head of which he highly 
distinguished himself in Germany. He was now raised to the rank of 
lieutenant-general. 

In 1776, General Elliott obtained the important command in which 
he was so soon to signalize himself and render his name for ever me- . 
morable in the military annals of his country. While acting com- 
mander-in-chief of the forces in Ireland, he was appointed governor of 
Gibraltar, and commanded to proceed forthwith to that fortress. The 
close investment of this place immediately followed the Spanish declara- 
tion of war. About the middle of August, 1779, the enemy’s troops 
began to break ground before the place, and the garrison soon suffer- 
ed dreadfully for want of provisions. Admiral Rodney relieved them 
once, and occasional supplies were received from the coast of Barbary. 
But the vigilance of the besiegers at last cut them off from all aid by 
■sea. 

Finding that the garrison still held out against their blockade, tho 
Spaniards next endeavoured to reduce the place by bombardment. On 
the 23d of May, 1781, a cannonade was commenced on the part of the 
besiegers, which lasted day and night, without intermission, for tliree 
weeks; after which it slackened a little, but was kept up for above 
twelve months, with very partial interruptions only. “The fatigues of 
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the garrison were extreme ; but the loss of men was less than might have 
been expected. For the first ten weeks of this unexampled bombard- 
ment, the whole number of killed and wounded was only about three 
hundred. The damage done to the works was trifling. The houses 
in the town, about five hundred in number, were mostly destroyed. 
Such of the inhabitants as were not buried in the ruins of their houses, 
or torn to pieces by the shells, fled to the remote parts of the rock; 
but destruction followed them to places which had always been deemed 
secure. No scene could be more deplorable. Mothers and children 
clasped in each other’s arms, were so completely torn to pieces, that it 
seemed more like an annihilation, than a dispersion of their shattered frag- 
ments. Ladies of the greatest sensibility and most delicate constitu- 
tions deemed themselves happy to be admitted to a few hours of repose in 
the casement amidst the noise of a crowded soldiery, and the groans of 
the wounded. At the first onset General Elliott retorted on the besiegers 
a shower of fire ; but foreseeing the difficulty of procuring supplies, he 
soon retrenched, and received with comparative unconcern, the fury and 
violence of his adversaries. By the latter end of November, the be- 
siegers had brought their works to that state of perfection which they in- 
tended. The care and ingenuity employed upon them were extraordi- 
nary. The best engineers of France and Spain had united their abilities, 
and both kingdoms were filled with sanguine expectations of speedy suc- 
cess. In this conjuncture, when all Europe was in suspense concerning 
the fate of the garrison, and when, from the prodigious efforts made for 
its reduction, many believed that it could not hold out much longer, a 
sally was projected and executed, which in about two hours destroyed 
those works, which had required so much time, skill, and labour to ac- 
complish. A body of two thousand chosen men, under the command of 
Brigadier-general Ross, marched out about two o’clock in the morning 
of the twenty-seventh November, 1781, and at the same instant made a 
general attack on the whole exterior front of tiie lines -of the besiegers. 
The Spaniards gave way on every side, and abandoned their works. 
The pioneers and artillery-mdn spread their fire w'ith such rapidity, that 
in a little time every thing combustible was in flames. The mortars 
and cannon were spiked, and their beds, platforms, and carriages de- 
stroyed. The magazines blew up one after another. The loss of the 
detachment, which accomplished all this destruction, was inconsiderable. 
This unexpected event disconcerted the besiegers ; but they soon re- 
covered from, their alarm, and with a perseverance almost peculiar to 
their nation, determined to go on with the siege.” ^ 

The court of Spain maddened by this defeat, resolved to put forth 
its utmost strength and resources in a new attack on this important 
stronghold. The duke de Crillon, who had recently effected the re- 
duction of Minorca, was now appointed to conduct the siege of Gib- 
raltar, and it was resolved to employ the whole strength of the Spanish 
monarchy in seconding his operations. No means were neglected, nor 
expense spared, that promised to forward the views of the besiegers. 
From the failure of all plans hitherto adopted for effecting the reduction 
of Gibraltar, it was resolved to adopt new ones. Among the various 
projects for this purpose, one which had been formed by the chevalier 
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d’Arcon was deemed the most worthy of trial. This was to construct 
such floating batteries as could neither be sunk nor fired. With this 
view, their bottoms were made of the thickest timber, and their sides of 
wood and cork long soaked in water, with a large layer of wet sand be- 
tween. 

“ To prevent the effects of red hot balls, a number of pipes were con- 
trived to carry water through every part of them, and pumps were pro- 
vided to keep these constantly supplied with water. The people on 
board were to be sheltered from the fall of bombs by a cover of rope 
nettings which was made sloping, and overlaid with wet hides. 

“ These floating batteries, ten in number, were made out of the hulls 
of large vessels, cut down for the purpose, and carried from twenty- 
eight to ten guns each, and were seconded by eighty large boats mount- 
ed with guns of heavy metal, and also by a multitude of frigates, ships 
of force, and some hundreds of small craft. 

“ General Elliott, the intrepid defender of Gibraltar, was not ignor- 
ant that inventions of a peculiar kind were prepared against him, but 
knew nothing of their construction. He nevertheless provided for every 
circumstance of danger that could be foreseen or imagined. The thir- 
teenth of September was fixed upon by the besiegers for making a 
grand attack, when the new invented machines, with all the united 
powers of gunpowder and artillery in the highest state of improvement, 
were to be called into action. The combined fleets of France and Spain 
in the bay of Gibraltar amounted to forty-eight sail of the line. Their 
batteries were covered with one hundred and fifty-four pieces of heavy 
brass cannon. The numbers employed by land and sea against the for- 
tress were estimated at one hundred thousand men. With this force, 
and by the fire of three hundred cannon, mortars, and howitzers, from 
the adjacent isthmus, it w'as intended to attack every part of the British 
ivorks at one and the same instant. The surrounding hills were cover- 
icd with people assembled to behold the spectacle. The cannonade and 
bombardment were tremendous. The showers of shot and shells from 
the land batteries and the ships of the besiegers, and from the various 
works of the garrison, exhibited a most dreadful scene. Four hundred 
pieces of the heaviest artillery were playing at the same moment. The 
whole peninsula seemed to be overwhelmed in the torrents of fire which 
were incessantly poured, upon it. The Spanish floating batteries for 
some time answered the expectations of their framers. The heaviest 
shells often rebounded from their tops, while thirty-two pound shot 
made no visible impression upon their hulls. For some hours the at* 
taclc and defence were so equally supported, as scarcely to admit of any 
appearance of superiority on either side. The construction of the bat- 
tering ships were so well-calculated for withstanding the combined force 
of fire and artillery, that they seemed for some time to bid defiance to 
the powers of the heaviest ordnance- In the afternoon the effects of hot 
shot became visible. At first there was only an appearance of smoke, 
but in the course of the night, after the fire of the garrison had con- 
tinued about fifteen hours, two of the floating batteries were in flames, 
and several more were visibly beginning tp kindle. The endeavours of 
the besiegers were now exclusively directed to bring off the men from 
the burning vessels ; but in this they were interrupted. Captain Cur- 
li.s, who lay ready with twelve gun boats, advanced and fired upon them 
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with such order and expedition, as to throw them into confusion before 
they had finished their business. They fled with their boats, and aban- 
doned to their fate great numbers of their people. The opening of day- 
light disclosed a most dreadful spectacle. Many were seen in the midst 
of the flames crying out for help, while others were floating upon pieces 
of timber, exposed to equal danger from the opposite element. The 
generous humanity of the victors equalled their valour, and was the 
more honourable, as the exertions of it exposed them to no less danger 
than those of active hostility. In endeavouring to save the lives of his 
enemies, Captain Curtis nearly lost his own. While for the most be- 
nevolent purpose he was alongside of the floating batteries, one of them 
blew up, and some heavy pieces of timber fell into his boat and pierced 
through its bottom. By similar perilous exertions, near four hundred 
men Avere saved from inevitable destruction. The exercise of humanity 
to an enemy under such circumstances of immediate action and impend- 
ing danger, conferred more true honour than could be acquired by the 
most splendid series of victories. It in some measure obscured the im- 
pression made to the disadvantage of human nature, by the madness of 
mankind in destroying each other by wasteful wars. The floating bat- 
teries were all consumed. The violence of their explosion was such, as 
to burst open doors and windows at a great distance. Soon after the 
destruction of the floating batteries. Lord Howe, with thirty-five ships 
of the line, brought to the brave garrison an ample supply of every thing 
wanted, either for their support or their defence.”^ 

General Elliott now received the thanks of both houses of parliament, 
for his eminent services, together with a pension of £1,500 per annum, 
and the insignia of the Bath. He retained his command until 1787, 
when he was raised to the peerage, by the title of Baron Heathfield and 
Gibraltar. On the 6th of Jul}'-, 1790, while preparing to set out from 
Aix-la-Chapelle, for the scene of his former exploits, he was attacked 
by a paralytic stroke, which proved fatal. His remains were brought 
to England, and interred at Heathfield, in Sussex. A monument was 
erected to his memory in Westminster Abbey, at the public expense; and 
the corporation of London decorated the walls of the common-council 
chamber, with a fine picture by Sir Joshua Reynolds, of the siege of 
Gibraltar, in which the figure of its heroic defender occupies the most 
conspicuous place. By his wife, Anne, daughter of Sir Francis Drake 
of Devonshire, Lord Heathfield had one son, on whose death, in 1813, 
the title became extinct. 


maw earl of mnmdte* 

BORN A, D. 1720. — DIED A. D. 1790. 

This accomplished nobleman was the eldest son of Philip, earl of 
Hardwicke, lord-high-chancellor, and was born 20th December, 1720. 
At the school of Dr Newcombe, at Hackney, he received the first ru- 
diments of his education; and from that seminary, on 26th May, 1737, 
was removed to Bennet college, Cambridge, under the tuition of the 

* Miller’s History of the Reign of George III. • 
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Rev. Dr Salter. In the year following he was appointed one of the tollers 
of the exchequer, in the room of Sir Charles Turner, Bart, deceased. 
In 1740 he left college, and soon after married Lady Jemima Camp- 
bell, only daughter of John, Viscount Glenorchy, by Lady Amabel 
Grey, eldest daughter of Henry, Duke of Kent, who succeeded, on her 
father’s decease, to the title of Marchioness Grey and Baroness Lucas 
of Cnulwell. By this mandage he became possessed of a large part 
of the duke’s estate. 

He early engaged as a legislator. In 1741 he was chosen member 
for Ryegate, ip Surrey ; and, in 1747, one of the representatives for the 
county of Cambridge, as he was also in 1754 and 1761. At the in- 
stallation of the duke of Newcastle, as chancellor of the university of 
Canibridge, in 1749, he had the degree of LL. D. conferred upon him. 
In 1764 he succeeded his father in his title and estate; and, after a 
fierce contention for the office of lord-high-steward of the university, he 
obtained that honour against Lord Sandwich. The infirm state of bis 
lordship’s health, combined with his attachment to literary pursuits, 
prevented him from taking any very active part in the politics of the 
day. He had the honour, however, of a seat in the cabinet during the 
existence of that short-lived administration, of which Lord Rockingham 
was the head, but without any salary or official situation, which, though 
repeatedly offered to him, be never would accept. He died on the 
16th of May, 1790. 

His lordship throughout life was devoted to literary pursuits, and was 
the author or editor of several works, besides the assistance which he 
rendered on various occasions to authors who have acknowledged their 
obligations to him. Whilst a member of the university of Cambridge, 
he engaged with several friends in a work similar to the celebrated 
‘ Travels of Anacharsis in Greece.’ It was entitled ‘ Athenian Letters ; 
or the Epistolary Correspondence of an Agent of the King of Persia 
residing at Athens during the Peloponnesian War,’ and consisted of 
letters supposed to have been written by contemporaries of Socrates, 
Pericles, and Plato. A few copies were printed in 1741 by Botten- 
liam, and in 1782 a hundred copies were reprinted ; but still the work 
remained unknown to the public at large. At length a correct and 
authentic edition was published in 1798, in two volumes 4to. The 
friends who assisted in this publication were, the Hon. Charles Yorke, 
afterwards lord-high-chancellor. Dr Rooke, master of Christ’s college, 
Cambridge, Dr Green, afterwards bishop of Lincoln, Daniel Wray, 
Esq. the Rev. Mr Heaton of Bennet college, Dr Heberden, Henry 
Coventry, Esq. the Rev. Mr Laney, Mrs Catherine Talbot, Dr Birch, 
and Dr Salter. 

Though a good classical scholar, yet the object to which Lord Hard- 
wicke, from his eaidy youth, particularly directed his attention, was 
modern history. He printed a small private impression of the corre- 
spondence of Sir Dudley Carlton, ambassador to the States-general 
during the reign of James I., and prei^xed to it an historical preface, 
containing an account of the many important negotiations that were 
carried on during that interesting period. A second impression of fifty 
copies only was printed in 1775. The last publication of Lord Hard- 
wicke was entitled, ‘Miscellaneous State Papers from 1501 to 1726,’ in 
two volumes, 4to. containing a number of select papers, such “ as mark 



most strongly the characters of celebrated princes and their ministers, 
and illustrate some memorable era, or remarkable series of events.” 
This is a valuable collection, well worthy the attention of the historian. 


BORN A. D. . 1726 . — DIED A. D. 1792 . 

Isaac Barre was born in Ireland about the year 1726. He enter- 
ed the army at an early age, and was present at the death of Wolfe, 
before Quebec. He was introduced into parliament by the earl of 
Shelburne ; and distinguished himself by his opposition to the Ameri- 
can war. He died in 1792 ; for many years before his death he was 
afflicted with entire blindness. 

A contemporary says of him ; “ He has held up the highest tone of 
opposition, and has frequently made the minister uneasy on his seat ; 
filling at the same tinae the whole treasury-bench with terror and dis- 
may. Colonel Barry’s oratory is manly, nervous, and convincing, and 
such as may be supposed to have actuated the breast, and have fallen 
from the mouth of a Grecian or Roman general, when the legislator, 
archon, or consul, were able to carry into execution those plans and 
operations of war which they proposed or supported in the senate or 
their popular assemblies. He is generally well-informed, particularly 
in the way of his profession, and never fails to deliver his sentiments in 
open, bold terms, seemingly without any predilection for his friends or 
his opponents, from the former of whom he frequently differs. His 
matter is not various, but generally selected and well-chosen. He 
never speaks on any subject of which he is not well-informed; and 
usually deals in truths too clear to be controverted, and too severe to 
be palliated or defended.. The minister of war,^ as well as the minister 
of the finances,* frequently feels, the weight of those truths, and the 
energy of expression with which they are accompanied and enforced; 
and that in a manner too pungent and mortifying to be ever forgotten, 
or perhaps forgiven. He is well-acquainted with the whole detail of the 
military establishment, with the arrangements dependent on it, and with 
the proper ordering of the troops, whether directed to operations of war, 
or in times of domestic tranquillity. In short, as he is one of the most 
pointed forcible speakers in the house — ^though perhaps far from being 
the greatest orator, if we were to hazard a conjecture on mere appear- 
ance — we are inclined to think that administration would esteem him 
the most valuable acquisition they could at present obtain ; and that he 
is the individual in the house of commons, on the side of opposition — 
Messrs Burke, Dunning, or Fox, not excepted — in the present state of 
things, whose defection would deserve most to be regretted. On the 
other hand, Colonel Barre, though a man of letters, does not possess 
the extensive fund of knowledge for which some of his partizans are so 
eminently distinguished. The early part of his days was passed in 
camps, and learning the rudiments of his profession, not in courts or 
senates. His oratory has few of those graces which recommend even 
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trifles. He seldom directs his elocution so as to gain the avenues to 
the heart ; and when he makes the attempt he always misses his way ; 
he never studied the graces — or if he did, he made as unsuccess fiii a 
progress as Phil. Stanhope. He speaks like a soldier, thinks like a 
politician, and delivers his sentiments like a man. On the whole, he 
may and ought to profit from the sneers of his antagonists. Thej’- call 
him the Story-teller, and with great justice; for whether it be the 
salvation of a great empire, or a skirmish with a few wild Indians, tlio 
colonel is never at a loss for a story in point, in which he himself had 
the fortune to be one of the dramatis personae. We will close this 
rude sketch, by affirming, that we have heard him interlard some of his 
most pointed speeches on the most important occasions, with anecdotes 
that would disgrace a school-boy at the Christmas recess ; or a garru- 
lous old woman, when she takes it into her head to be most narrative, 
uninteresting, and loquacious.” 

BORN A. D. 1709 . — DIED A. D. 1792 . 

This eminent lawyer was born at Derby on the 16th of August, 
1709. He was the second son of Robert Wilmot of Osraaston. He 
received his elementary education at the free school of his native place, 
from which he was removed to Westminster school, and subsequently to 
Trinity-hall, Cambridge. His professional views at first inclined to the , 
church, but, in compliance with his father’s wish, he finally adopted the 
law, and was called to the bar in 1732. 

In the year 1753 he was offered the rank of king’s counsel, and sub- 
sequently of king’s sergeant, but declined both, in consequence of a 
resolution which he had early formed to withdraw himself as much as 
possible from public life. Ultimately he withdrew from the metropolis, 
and settled in his native county as a provincial counsel ; but soon after 
his taking this step, he was raised to the king’s bench in room of Sir 
Martin Wright. He took his seat in Hilary term, 1755, and, accord- 
ing to custom, was knighted. In 1766 he was prevailed upon, though 
not without difficulty, to accept of the chief justiceship of the court of 
common pleas. To his son, a youth of seventeen, he is said to have 
thus expressed himself on his new appointment. “ I will tell you a 
secret worth knowing and remembering ; the elevation I have met with 
in life, particularly this last instance of it, has not been owing to any 
superior merit or abilities, but to my humility, to my not having set up 
myself above others, and to an uniform endeavour to pass through life 
void of offence towards God and man.” His conduct in the court of 
common pleas was marked by candour and urbanity mingled with firm- 
ness, and united to the most unimpeachable impartiality. The upright- 
ness with which he administered justice between the crown and the sub- 
ject is sufficiently manifested by his decision against the legality of 
general warrants in the memorable case of Wilkes v. Lord Halifax ami 
others. “ There is no doubt,” said his lordship, “ but that the war- 
rant whereby the plaintiff was imprisoned, and his papers seized, was 
illegal; it has undergone the consideration of the court of king’s bench, 
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and lias very properly been deemed so by every judge who lias seen 
it; and there is no pretence or foundation for the defendant in this 
cause to make any stand against this action by way of justification, in 
the way he has done, because it clearly and manifestly is an illegal war- 
rant, contrary to the common law of the land. And if warrants of this 
kind had been found to be legal, I am sure, as one of the plaintiff’s 
counsel observed, it is extremely proper for the legislature of this king- 
dom to interpose and provide a remedy, because all the private papers 
of a man as well as his liberty would be in the power of the secretary 
of state, or any of his servants. The law makes no difference between 
great and petty ofticers. Thank God, they are all amenable to jus- 
tice, and the law will reach them if they step over the boundaries wliich 
the law has prescribed.” 

In 1770, on the resignation of Lord Camden, and the death of Mr 
Yorke, Sir Eardley Wilmot was offered the gi’eat seal by the duke of 
Grafton. But he at once and firmly declined the honour; and, al- 
though offered it again in the course of the same year by Lord North, 
persisted in his resolution. Indeed, besides his strong aversion to pub- 
lic life, which he had never yet overcome, his health was at this time so 
bad, that instead of accepting a more laborious office, he felt necessi- 
tated soon after to resign his seat in the common pleas. When released 
from the toils of office, he devoted himself chiefly to the society of his 
own family, but occasionally attended appeals before the privy-council. 
He died on the 5th of February, 1792. 


J^untasue, €arl ot 

BORN A. ». 1718, — DIED A. D. 1 792. 

John George Montague, earl of Sandwich, was born in the 
month of November, 1718. He was educated at Eton and Trinity- 
college, Cambridge. 

From the time of his taking his seat in the house of lords, until 1744, 
he was in opposition to ministry. On the formation of the Broad-bot- 
tom ministry he came in as one of the junior lords of the admiralty. 
In the duke of Bedford’s ministry he held the office of secretary of 
state. In 1767, on the return of the duke’s party to office, he was ap - 
pointed postmaster-general. “ Here,” says the writer of ‘ Characters,’ 
published in 1777, “ he remained like his predecessor,* in a kind of 
ministerial probation, till a vacancy in the cabinet should liappen ; and 
there he might have remained ever since if the scruples and fears of a 
certain noble viscount® had not given his lordship’s friends an opportu- 
nity of calling him into cabinet. On his last-mentioned noble friend’s 
resignation of the seals, towards the close of the year 1770, he was 
appointed secretary of state for the northern department, in the room 
of Lord Rochford, who succeeded Lord Weymouth in the southern. 
He did not remain long in this situation ; for an honest tar,^ who then 
presided at the admiralty board, finding 'himself rendered a cypher 
through the overbearing mandates of a junto, and the treachery of his 

’ Lord Hillsborough. * Lord Weymouth. 
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brethren in the mock or ostensible cabinet, on one hand ; and perceiv- 
ing, on the other, that he had been grossly deceived and imposed on by 
his surveyor,'' resigned in a fit of chagrin and disgust, which made way 
ibr our hero, who was appointed first commissioner of the admiralty 
very early in the spring, 1771. The conduct and language held in both 
houses of parliament on this occasion, was to the last degree curious 
and entertaining; it proved beyond question what ministers were capa- 
ble of saying, — what the king’s friends were capable of enacting, — 
what the high priest and his immediate associates and assistants were 
capable of commanding, — and what the spiritless, deluded, degenerate 
people of this country were capable of enduring, without even a groan. 

“ As we would wish to clear the ground as we proceed, and not re- 
port naked occurrences without pointing to the causes, when those 
causes become obvious, we beg leave to remind our readers, that our 
lord had clone away all his former transgressions, and knit himself 
closer to the junto than ever, by the very distinguished part he took in 
the house of lords during the spring session, 1770, in relation to the 
Middlesex election, particularly by that celebrated speech made in his 
closet, printed and disseminated by previous agreement, and said to be 
spoken on the 2d of February, on Lord Rockingham’s motion, ‘ that the 
house of commons, in the exercise of its judicature in matters of elec 
tion, is bound to judge according to the law of the land, and the known 
and established law and custom of parliament, which is part thereof.’ 
He was then at the post-office, in a state somewhat resembling a de- 
serving naval veteran of rank and meritorious service appointed gover- 
nor of Greenwich, happy in retirement, yet ready to come forward 
when an opportunity of serving his country in a more elevated and 
efficient situation should call him forth. 

“ From his taking his seat at the board, at which he at present pre- 
sides, till the commencement of the present troubles in America, we 
know very little of his lordship, in either his official, cabinet, or par- 
liamentary capacity, worth recording, more than what might be includ- 
ed within this compendious description, that he supported administra- 
tion, — that is, in plain English, he did not commit an act of political 
suicide on his own precious person. It is true, the house of commons 
were divided into two parties, respecting his conduct and abilities. His 
adversaries contended that there was never known in this country so 
high or burthensome a naval peace-establishment, that half-a-million, 
and other great and extraordinary grants, had been made on his lord- 
ship’s entrance into office ; that besides these naval grants made at that 
time, the articles of extraordinaries, wear and tear, repairs, buildings 
and rebuildings, exceeded any thing ever known within the same peri- 
od ; that, added to this, a heavy navy-debt was still incurring ; that the 
navy, with all this monstrous and unprecedented expense, was far from 
being in the respectable condition it was represented; and at all events, 
if what his lordship’s blazoners and defenders said was strictly just, 
then the house of commons was deceived by administration ; for how 
was it possible, if what ministers asserted respecting the flourishing state 
of the navy on the threatened rupture with Spain were true, that the 
nation should be put to the annual extraordinary expense of at least a 
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niilliou in buildings, rebuildings, and purcbase of timber, and all kinds 
of stores? His friends, particularly the minister' — who nevertheless 
complained loudly of the expense — said, that the navy, it is true, when 
his lordship came into office, was in a ruinous state ; yet ministers had 
not misled or misinformed the house, for the ships built of green tim- 
ber in the height of the late war rotted imperceptibly, and were obliged 
to be broken up for other uses, or sold ; that the noble lord who now 
presides at the board, perceiving the necessity of putting our navy on 
a respectable footing, had laid in vast stocks of seasoned timber not 
subject to decay, and a proportionable quantity of all kinds of naval 
stores, the consequence of which would be, that late in 1774, or early 
in 1775, we should have in our different docks as guardships, and at 
sea, above eighty men of war of the line fit for actual service, and up- 
wards of twenty of them manned and ready for sea at a few hours’ no- 
tice. Which of those accounts may be nearer the truth — ^for we have 
hardly a doubt that they are both exaggerated — ^we will not pretend to 
determine. 

“ His lordship has been all along one of the warmest advocates for 
the unmodified claim of supremacy of this country over America, on 
the alternative of absolute conquest, as against an alien enemy on our 
side, and unconditional submission on theirs. His arguments are built 
entirely on the same foundation with those of Lord Mansfield. The 
right of taxation, he contends, is in the British legislature ; and though 
we were willing to relax or concede, America is not; therefore we must 
assert that right, or for ever relinquish it. On the point of expediency, 
his lordship is, if possible, more express and explicit. He has engaged 
not only for the pacific and friendly dispositions of the courts of Ver- 
sailles and Madrid, as often as any fears for the event of their conduct 
have been suggested, but he has done more; he has engaged and 
pledged himself repeatedly to parliament and the public, for the cow- 
ardly dispositions of every British subject of American birth, from 
Hudson's bay to St Augustine. He has compared them — we have 
heard his lordship with our own ears— -to the cowardly Asiatics defeated 
by a certain deceased noble lord,® whom he distinguished by the well- 
known appellation of the ‘ Heaven-born General;’ and added enaphati- 
cally, in answer to something urged by his opponents in debate, respect- 
ing their nnmbers>' that the more numerous they were the better ; it 
would give him pleasure to hear that the rebels consisted of a hundred 
tliousand instead of ten : for in that event, as in Asia, and wherever 
else a regular disciplined force were to contend with a mob — particu- 
larly a mob composed of cowards, braggards, and poltroons — success 
w'ould be more certain, and would be bought oii chcajier and easier 
terras, — one victory would answer every purpose of a dozen, and the 
fiarae of rebellion would be sooner extinguished, and with less trouble 
and bloodshed. 

“ His lordship is undoubtedly a man of talents, and well-acquainted 
with business ; but whether he is equal to the very important post he 
now occupies, is more than we dare venture to decide on. He is cer- 
tainly, from his ignorance of naval affairs, extremely liable to be im- 
posed on; and of course he may be led into error, in proportion — 
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strange as it may appear— to the goodness of his heart, and the sound- 
ness of his understanding. His lordship’s talents, in, other respects, are 
confessed. He is certainly a great statesman. If report be not a liar, 
he convinced the late Lord Chesterfield, that he could outdo him even 
in his own way ; and showed the lords Bute and Holland, and the cele- 
brated George Grenville, of plodding memory, that honesty and quiisk 
parts were an overmatch for mere cunning and a knowledge of Cocker’s 
arithmetic. Be that as it may. Lord Sandwich is now a noun-substan- 
tive ; or if there be a question who supports him, and has for some 
years, it can only be solved at Buckingham-house. 

“ As a parliamentary speaker. Lord Sandwich certainly stands very 
low on the list ; and it is only on account of his political value in other 
I’espects, that we have brought him forward thus early. His discourses 
are awkward, loose, and detached. He generally stands with his hands 
in his pockets, or as if in the veiy act of driving a flock of geese, or 
forcing them into the end of a narrow lane. His speeches are stories, 
or short replies to what is oftered on the other side, consisting chiefly 
of contradictions. In the midst of his gravest arguments, he lets fall 
some expression which throws the house in a roar, and seems little so- 
licitous whether it be at the expense of himself or his antagonists.” 

This sketch, though overstrained in some points, is not very far wide 
of the truth. The earl of Sandwich was a man of negative rather than 
positive qualities. His patronage of Captain Cook, however, deserves 
all praise. He died on the SOth of April, 1792. 


vSmsE, JtorJJ Uottnts. 

BORN A. D. 1717. — DIED A. D. 1792. 

This distinguished naval officer was the second son of Henry Rod- 
ney of Walton-on-Thames, and was born in December, 1717. He 
entered the navy while a boy, and in the spring of 1742 was appointed 
by Admiral Mathews, then commanding in the Mediterranean, one of 
his lieutenants. In the same year he was promoted to be captain of the 
Plymouth, of sixty guns, from which he passed successively to the 
Sheerness, the Ludlow Castle, and the Eagle. In the latter vessel he 
contributed eminently to Sir Edward Hawke’s success off Cape Finis- 
terre, in October, 1747. In 1749 he was appointed governor of New- 
foundland. During his absence in this capacity he was returned to 
parliament for the borough of Saltash, and, at the next general election, 
for Oakhampton. 

After a series of minor services in various commands, he was ap- 
pointed rear-admiral of the blue in 1759. Soon after this he sailed on 
an expedition against Havre de Grace, where he succeeded in effectu- 
ally destroying the whole of the flat-bottomed boats and warlike stores 
which had been collected in that harbour with the view oL invading 
England. In 1761 he was returned for Penryn, but sailed soon after 
for Martinico. On his return he was promoted to be vice-admiral of 
the blue, and, on the 21st of January, 1764, was created a baronet. 

On the dissolution of parliament in 1768, he allowed himself to be 
led into a most ruinous contest for the representation of Northampton, 
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in which he indeed gained his election, but at the sacrifice of liis whole 
fortune. In 1771 he was appointed rear-admiral of Great Britain, and 
took the chief command on the Jamaica station. At the expiration of 
the term allotted for the continuance of that service, he retired to 
France, with the view of recovering from his pecuniary embarrassments. 
It is said that while residing abroad he had several splendid offers made 
him to engage in the French service ; but the stories connected with 
this portion of his life are not sufficiently authenticated. At the con- 
clusion of the year 1779, he was appointed commander-in-chief on the 
Leeward island station. On his way thither he fell in with sixteen sail 
of Spanish merchantmen, bound to Cadiz, under convoy of a line of 
battle ship and six frigates, the whole of which surrendered to him 
without resistance. Passing on towards Gibraltar, he met with a 
Spanish fleet of eleven ships of the line and two frigates, off Cape St 
Vincent, which he instantly engaged ; and, in an action of ten hours' 
continuance, he succeeded in destroying or capturing seven of the larger 
vessels. Off St Lucia, he fell in with the French fleet, and brought it 
to action, but it succeeded in bearing off. These successes, however, 
obtained for him the thanks of both houses of parliament, and the city 
of Westminster elected him one of its representatives. 

Rodney now sailed towards St Eustatia, where the Dutch had estab- 
lished a huge magazine of naval and military stoi’es, notoriously for the 
supply of our combined enemies. It surrendered without resistance, 
and property nearly to the amount of £3,000,000, with 150 merchant- 
ships, and some vessels of war, fell into the hands of the captors. The 
king and the ministry approved of the admiral’s conduct ; but a fierce 
attack was made upon him in the house of commons, by a party who 
represented him as sacrificing public interests to private advantages, 
and succeeded for a while in rendering him extremely unpopular 
throughout the kingdom. He returned to England in bad health, but 
met and confuted the successive charges brought against him, in a man- 
ner which amply satisfied all his friends. 

Oh the death of Lord Hawke, Rodney was appointed vice-admiral 
of Britain, and repaired immediately to the West India command. 
Here he was joined by Sir Samuel Hood, and found himself at the head 
of thirty-six ships of the line. With this fleet he overtook the French 
fleet, commanded by the Count de Grasse, near the island of Dominica, 
and having gained the weather-gage, forced the count into action. The 
contest lasted the whole of the 12th of April, 1782, and is said to have 
been in a great measure decided by the manoeuvre — then nearly new in 
naval tactics — of breaking through the enemy’s line. It has been al- 
leged that Rodney, previously to his sailing on this expedition, had 
received some hints, as to the new system of manoeuvring, from Clerk, 
but this has never been satisfactorily proved, and there is some evidence 
to show that the breaking of the enemy’s line in this action, was purely 
incidental and the thought of the moment. Our ships were closely en- 
gaged under the lee of the French line, — theirs were dropping down 
upon us, — and, an opening presenting itself, Rodney, in the Formida- 
ble, with his seconds, the Namur and Duke, and immediately supported 
by the Canada, dashed through, and broke the enemy’s line about three 
ships short of the centre, where de Grasse commanded in the Villc de 
Paris. The victory was complete and decisive; the Ville de Paris with 
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four other ships of the line fell into the hands of the conquerors, and 
another was sunk in the action. 

For this service Rodney was advanced to the peerage, on the 19th 
June, 1782, by the title of Baron Rodney of Rodney-Stoke, in the 
county of Somerset; and a pension was voted to him of £2000. He 
died on the 24th of May, 1792. 


BOflNA. D. 1706 DIED A. 0.1792. 

This excellent naval officer was a son of the Rev. Thomas Poeock, 
chaplain of Greenwich hospital. Pie entered the naval service in 1718, 
under Sir George Byng, whom he accompanied to the Mediterranean. 
In 1732 he became first lieutenant of the Namur. On the 31st of 
August, 1738, he was promoted to the rank of post-captain, and com- 
manded, successively, the Woolwich and the Sutherland. In 1748, 
being then chief officer on the Leeward islands station, he blockaded 
Martinico, and captured nearly forty vessels belonging to a French 
convoy from Europe. 

In 1754, he proceeded to the East Indies, as captain of the Cumber- 
land, and second in command to Rear-admiral Watson. On the 4th of 
February, 1755, he was made rear-admiral of the blue; and rear of the 
red on the 4th of tlune, 1756. In the month of March, 1757, he led 
the attack, in the Tiger, upon Chandernagore, and, though ho received 
seven wounds, did not quit the deck till the end of the action. On the 
16th of August following, he succeeded to .the chief naval command in 
the East Indies. He was made vice-admiral of the red on the 31st of 
January, 1758. Being reinforced by Commodore Stevens, he hoisted 
his flag in the Yarmouth, and put to sea with a squadron which gave 
chase to seven French ships, on the 29th of April, off the coast near 
Negapatam. An action ensued, in which the Yarmouth was attacked, 
and, at one time, nearly captured by the enemy. Soon after the en- 
gagement, he caused a court-martial to be held at Madras, on the cap- 
tains of the Cumberland, Newcastle, and Weymouth, for misconduct in 
not answering his signals in this engagement ; one of them was sen- 
tenced to be dismissed from bis ship, another to be cashiered, and the 
third to lose a year’s rank. Admiral Pocock sailed a .second time the 
same year, in pursuit of the French, whom he succeeded in bringing to 
action, on the 3d of August ; but, after a running fight of an hour, the 
enemy’s fleet escaped into the road of Pondicherry, with a loss of 550 
men, killed and wounded, while that of the English was comparatively 
insignificant, Pocock now proceeded to Bombay, for the purpose of 
refitting; and, on the 17th of April, 1759, he sailed again in search of 
the French fleet, with which he came in sight on the 2d of yoptember. 
He immediately commenced a chase, but was baffled by the going clown 
of the wind. Correctly supposing that the enemy would make for Pon- 
dicherry, he proceeded thither, and eaine to action on the 10th. The 
French commander, Iwwcver, after a loss of 1500 men, again slieerecl 
off. 

In 1760 Pocock returned to England; iii 1761 he was cr('ato(l a 
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knight of the Bath. In this latter year he distinguished himself by the 
taking of the Havannah. On the appointment of Sir Charles Saunders, 
his junior, to the oflftee of first lord of the admiralty, in 1765, he retired 
in disgust from the service. He died on the 3d of April, 1792. 

Sir George was an able and successful officer, esteemed by his coun- 
try, beloved by his officers and men, and respected by his enemies 
abroad. When General Lally was brought prisoner to England, after 
the reduction of Pondicherry, he begged to be introduced to Admiral 
Sir George Pocock, whom he thus addi’essed : — “ Dear Sir George, as 
the first man in your profession, I cannot but respect and esteem you, 
though you have been the greatest enemy I ever had. But for you, I 
should have triumphed in India, instead of being made a captive. When 
we first sailed out to give you battle, I had provided a number of mu- 
sicians on board the Zodiaque, intending to give the ladies a ball upon 
our victory ; but you left me only three fiddlers alive, and treated us 
all so roughly, that you quite spoiled us for dancing.*’ 

KortJ, OEatl ot 

BORN A. D. 1729 . — DIED A, D. 1792 . 

Frederick North, eldest son of Francis, Earl of Guildford, was 
born in 1729. He was educated at Eton and Oxford. 

He entered parliament as member for Banbury. In 1759 he was 
s appointed a commissioner of the treasury, and remained in office until 

! 1765. In theiollowing j’car he was made joint-receiver and paymaster 

f of tlie forces, and obtained a seat in the privy council. In 1767, on the 

[ death of Charles Townshend, lie became chancellor of the exchequer ; 

I and in 1770, first lord of the treasury. 

I A contemporary, writing in 1776, thus sketches the political career 

1 of his lordship up to that period. “ The first time our professed plan 

f will permit us to take notice of his lordship was on the day that the 

1 once justly revered Pitt was created Earl of Chatham, and lord-privy- 

I seal, the 2d of August, 1766. On the same day, according to the lan- 

I guage of the red book of the exchequer, Lord North was put to-bed to 

I the old woman at the pay-office, without any previous courtship, or 

indeed knowledge of that venerable old lady.'^ His lordship having sat 
several years at the treasury-board — ^where he was known to be indus- 
trious, laborious, and plodding, and where he studied Cocker and Win- 
gate’s valuable treatises on arithmetic, and the surprising combinations 
between pounds, shillings, and pence, under that occult and profound 
financier, the late Mr George Grenville — the shining, flourishing, poli- 
tical Proteus,® whose commission bore equal date, and who was ap- 
/ pointed chancellor of the exchequer, gave sterility to barrenness,^ by 
calling our hero to his confidence, and putting himself under his lord- 

‘ The well-known Mr Cooke, member for Middlesex, with whom he was appointed 
joint-payraaster-geoeral. 

* Burke says, in his celebrated speech, that his lordship had never seen his bed- 
fellow’s face nntil the bridal night. 

® The late Charles Townshend. 

* A house of commons bull, fathered on tlic last-mentioned honourable gentleman. 
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ship’s pupilage. Fame saith that here our hero rendered the junto 
most essential service, and paved the way to that elevated situation he 
now stands in. Versatile Charles had talents for flourishing away a 
speech, and for flattering and misleading the house of commons. He 
could write a pamphlet, or betray a connection, and laugh at it. He 
could even mitigate the resentments of those he had the most highly 
offended ; and, by a certain mixture of animal vivacity, highly seasoned 
with wit and good humour, he possessed the knack of disarming the 
very persons he had thus grossly betrayed. But in every other par- 
ticular his talents were limited. He hated application, and despised 
the means of attaining useful knowledge. With such complexional 
abilities, accompanied with a variety of other circumstances, it is not at 
all to be wondered that he leaned on Lord North for assistance. He 
could entertain no jealousy of such a man, because fire and water were 
not, he knew, more contradictory in their nature. He looked upon 
his lordship as a useful drudge, fit to be employed to some purposes ; 
and this intercourse being known at Carleton-house, Charles’s vanity 
was flattered ; he liked to take the lead ; he was detached from the 
ostensible minister,® and from his first commissioner of the treasury,® 
with whom he was by his post more nearly connected. He differed 
from them in cabinet; and the house of commons, by proper manage- 
ment, being predisposed, Charles, in the committee of supply, proposed 
that certain duties should be laid on tea, paper, painters’ colours, and 
glass, imported into America. When his eoUeagues remonstrated against 
the measure, he held out the house of commons m tenorem against 
them; all resistance he declared was vain; for the house, he assured 
his principal, were united as one man ; and were determined to compel 
America to contribute towards the support of their military establish- 
ment, as well as towards relieving the people of this country from part 
of the heavy burdens incurred in the protection and assistance of its 
colonies during the late war. 

‘‘ Whether Lord North acted as a confidential adviser in this business, 
or whether he was the confidential medium through which the junto 
and Charles communicated with each other in the beginning, there is 
little reason to doubt that his lordship was oftener at the treasury than 
the pay-office ; and infinitely more intimate with Charles Townshend 
than with his old spouse at the Horse-guards.^ Charles lived out his 
year; pity it is that he had not died a year earlier, or had not been 
still living, to answer for the event of his wild and improvident 
schemes I What he had often in a ludicrous manner ® foretold, came, 
however, to be exactly fulfilled ; for before he was quite cold Lord 

* Lord Chatham. ® Duke of Grafton. ^ Cooke. 

* “ See,” said Charles, “ that great, heavy, booby-looking, burston-bellied, seeming 
changeling. You may believe me, when I assure you it is a fact, that if any thing 
should happen to me, ho will succeed to nay place, and very shortly after come to be 
first commissioner of the treasury.” It would appear that George Grenville, also, fore- 
saw the rise of the ‘booby.’ Shortly after North’s first appearance in public life, he 
was mot, one morning, by George Grenville, and anotVier gentleman, walking in the 
park, and as it appeared, rehea"sing an oration. “Here comes blubbering North,” 
saidthe latter to GvenvHle ; “ I wonder what he is getting hy heart, for I am sure it 
can be nothing of his own !” “You are mistaken,” replied Grenville ; “North is a 
young man of great promise, and high qualifications; and if ho does not relax in hii 
political pursuks, ho is very likely to be prime minister.” 
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North was appointed to succeed him in the chancellorship of the ex- 
chequer. 

“ His lordship, in the early persecution of Mr Wilkes, having ex- 
erted himself so strenuously as to lay, in a great measure, the foundatioiL 
of his future fortunes, it was expected, of course, that as minister of the 
house of commons he would confirm the happy presages formed of his 
talents and disposition in this line, by those who were the means of 
pushing him into so respectable a situation. His lordship did not dis- 
appoint them ; he surpassed even their highest and most sanguine ex- 
pectations ; the cabinet^ was his own, in spite of his principal and 
Wilkes was not only expelled, but incapacitated. 

“ The time now approached when an opportunity was given to his 
lordship to smooth the way to the post of first minister. Charles Towns- 
hend’s port-duties were not so favourably received in America as either 
their framer or those who employed him expected. If his lordship had 
any part, at first or second hand, in urging or pressing Charles to that 
dangerous, and, we fear, ruinous measure, he acted under cover ; but 
now, as minister of the house of commons, he could no longer dissemble 
or conceal his sentiments. The non-importation agreement entered 
into by the several colonies, and a dispute with the province of Massa- 
chusetts Bay relative to the quartering of the army, having greatly 
embarrassed administration, two letters were written, which have been 
already sufficiently commented on. One of them was the circular letter 
promising that no more duties should be imposed on America, and that 
those laid on already should be repealed on commercial principles. 
This letter was certainly written with his lordship’s approbation and 
consent, he being then of the cabinet, and minister of the house of com- 
mons. How then has he performed his promise, or fulfilled the engage- 
ment contained in that letter ? By refusing to take off the duty on tea, 
when he moved for the repeal of the duties on paper, painters’ colours, 
and glass ; and giving the most full and confidential assurances to the 
country-gentlemen in the beginning of the three last sessions, in the 
‘ committee of ways and means, that taxes were expected from America ; 
that they were the leading object of the present hostile measures ; that 
we were not seeking a pepper-corn, but were contending for a substan- 
tial support from America, towards lightening the intolerable burdens 
we now groan under, from the heavy debt incurred in defending, pro- 
tecting, and securing that country. 

“ The last part of Lord Chatham’s political farce was now to be 
played. The cabinet on his lordship’s closet arrangement consisted of 
himself, the duke of Grafton, the lords Shelburne, Camden, and Cliarles 
Townshend, Sir Charles Saunders, and General Conway. Now let us 
see how the mock-cabinet stood when the repeal of all the American 
duties was moved there in 1769. Duke of Grafton, and lords Camden, 
North, Weymouth, Rochford, Hillsborough, and Bristol. Here we 
may well repeat the words of a certain noble lord,^^ that scarce a second 
plank of the vessel originally launched was remaining when the noble 
duke was outvoted in cabinet, on a proposal of a total repeal of the 

“ The ostensible cabinet was then corapoaoil of Lords Camacn, Hillsborough, Gower, 
Weymouth, Clare, Rochford, North, and the duke of Grafton— a majority of five to 

two.',. ' ' 

Duke of Grafton, 
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American port-duties; whicli fatal vote is the true and sole cause of 
the present civil war. 

“ The first lord of the treasuiy at length took it in his head to do 
what both prudence and spirit had, in our opinion, long before dictated. 
Finding in the winter 1769, that he was outvoted in cabinet, on a pro- 
position of a total repeal of the American port-duties, and that it was 
ultimately determined to keep the duty on tea standing, and that the 
measure in this form was to be submitted to parliament, his grace re- 
signed, and made way for our hero. . Accordingly, on the 5th of March, 
1770, about six weeks after the noble duke’s resignation, and his suc- 
ceeding to that important post, his lordship moved for leave to bring 
in a bill to repeal so much of an act passed in the seventh of his present 
majesty, for levying duties on certain goods imported into America, as 
related to the duties imposed by said act on the importation of paper, 
painters’ colom-s, and glass. In his introductory speech on this occa- 
sion, he censured, in very severe terms, the conduct of the administra- 
tion who devised the tax, observing, it was to the last degree absurd to 
tax the manufactures of Great Britain. As to the tea, that being an 
article of commerce, and as the consumers in the colonies would con- 
tinue to have it ninepence a pound cheaper than before the passing of 
the law? he thought it very proper to have it continued. His lordship 
was pressed by many of his friends, as well as Ids opposers, to consent 
to a total repeal; but he remained inflexible and unmoved, and after a 
very warm debate, he carried his motion for a partial repeal, by a ma- 
jority of 204 against 142. This we look upon to be one of the blackest 
days Britain ever saw, — a day which probably will be as memorable in 
the British annals, as ever the Ides of March were in those of ancient 
Rome. The motion on which the question was put was made by Gover- 
nor Pownal, by way of amendment, in the following words, ‘ and on 
teas.’ 

“ His lordship, however, had another opportunity to recover his 
senses, or to endeavour to restore his employers to theirs ; for hlr Al- 
derman Trecothick, on the 9th of April following, moved for leave to 
bring in a bill to repeal the American tea-duty ; but the noble lord 
seeming averse to it, one of the worthy corps of King’s friends'^ moved 
the order of the day, which was carried by a majority of 80 to 52. 
His lordship chose to defeat this last effort of the friends of their coun- 
try, to prevent the evils with which we are at present encompassed, by 
a kind of play at parliamentary cross purposes, and ended the whole 
with a joke. He insisted, in the first instance, that Mr Pownal’s amend- 
ment ought to have the weight of a formal motion ; and consequently 
that Mr Trecothick's motion was premature, because it was against a 
known rule of the house, that any question which had received a nega- 
tive should be brought in the same session. The joke was entirely in 
the style of his lordship’s other drolleries. Mr Beckford (then lord- 
mayor) perceiving that the ministry were determined not to consent to 
the motion, and only objected to the point of order to conceal their 
real intentions, hoped the noble lord would consent to a prorogation of 
the parliament till after the holidays. “ Oh,” — ^replied his lordship in 
his truly Attic manner — “ I am glad to find that a prorogation will 
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content the honourable gentleman;” alluding to the city-petition, lately 
presented, praying a dissolution of parliament. 

“The session of 1771 was a very warm one; the dispute with Spain 
relative to Falkland’s island,— the attack on the judges and the adminis- 
tration of justice in the courts of law, — the contest with the printers’® 
and the city-magistrates, — ^rendered it still more so ; but he surmounted 
all difficulties much better than was at first expected by his most san- 
guine friends. The session of 1772 was distinguished by his carrying 
a most difficult point in the house of commons, the Royal marriage-bill. 
This recommended him strongly to the junto and his royal master, and 
procured him the ribbon. The session of 1773 was marked by his con- 
ducting the East India inquiry, and the bill for new-modelling the affairs 
of the East India company in Asia and Europe. He was strongly op- 
posed in the cabinet on this measure ; but by his perseverance and 
address he surmounted all the impediments thrown in his way. He 
had other persons’ blunders to answer for as well as his own, during this 
session. Lord Hillsborough— having been imposed on by some mer- 
cenary planters in St Vincent’s — disposed of the Caribb islands to the 
interested informants, which caused an insurrection. 

“ We come now to the fatal period in which the foundation of the 
ruin which at present threatens this seemingly devoted empire with de- 
struction was laid, — we mean the spring-session of 1774. The affairs 
of America had now continued for almost seven years in the greatest 
confusion. Our threats were set at defiance, — our mere acts of govern- 
mental power were disregarded, — our soothings were despised, — our 
promises were disbelieved : in fine, after making the king descend from 
his dignity ; after ministers had pledged themselves for the performance 
of what, according to the sound principles of the constitution, they 
would deserve to have suffered on a block for ; after troops had been 
sent to bully the most refractory colonies into submission, and had been 
as precipitately withdrawn out of a regard to their personal safety; 
after their assemblies had been dissolved, to compel them to acquiesce 
in measures they were averse to, and again convened and permitted to 
sit, without any satisftiction given or promised ; after an absolute act of 
parliament^* had been explained by an arbitrary vote of both houses, 
as purporting to contain a description of persons not then in being, and 
creating offences of high treason by a constrained and unnatural inter- 
pretation of the law; in fine, after America had been in a manner cut 
off", and its affections estranged from this country for full seven years, 
and all regular government partly at an end, nothing was yet done. 
Administration seemed supine and negligent in proportion to the mag- 
nitude and number of difficulties they had to encounter with. The 
riots, however, at Boston the preceding autumn, and the burning of the 
tea, at length roused a country-gentleman,*® who gave notice that he 
would, on a certain day, move the house to resolve itself into a com- 
mittee to take the affairs of America into consideration. Before that 
day arrived, his lordship saw the necessity of taking the inquiry out of 
the hands of opposition, who were then in possession of it, and who 

Wheble and Thompson, for breach of privileges in reporting and misrepresenting 
the debates of the house. 

25th of Henry VIH, for trial of offences committed beyond sea. 

® Colonel Jennings. 
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might possibly move some resyolution it would be extremely embarrass- 
ing to get rid of: he therefore informed the house, that he would, on 
such a clay, move the house for a committee for the same purpose. 

“On the day appointed, his lordship moved several resolutions, on the 
first of which the Boston port-bill was framed. His lordship supported 
that measure on positive assurances that the East India company would 
be indemnified for their tea that was destroyed, and that the whole 
affair would consequently drop. The next bill he brought in was that 
for altering the charter of the province of Massachusetts bay ; he re- 
commended this in the same manner. He assured the house that the 
present bill was at the special request of the principal inhabitants, 
traders, and land-owners. Both these assurances proved ill-founded ; 
his lordship was deceived, or purposely deceived parliament. The first 
measure was very ill-received in America ; but the second threw the 
people into a ferment little short of rebellion. 

“ The session of 1775, or the first of the present parliament, was opened 
in a most extraordinary mannei'. The naval peace establishment was 
reduced 4,000 men ; and though we were informed that General Gage 
was fortifying Boston Neck, in order to protect himself against hostili- 
ties, every thing appeared as tranquil in parliament as if nothing had 
happened in America. His lordship was a second time awaked from 
his deceitful slumbers ; he accordingly produced some garbled extracts 
of mutilated letters full of false or exaggerated facts, vague surmises, 
idle reports, and silly predictions, from the several tools and instruments 
of power on the spot. His lordship was — strange as it may appear— 
able to procure a majority of three to one ; the navy was augmented 

6.000 men, and the army 4,000 ; a string of penal bills were enacted, 
full of the most foolish as well as the most baiharous policy ; and his 
lordship closed his parliamentary campaign with assuring his friends 
and opponents repeatedly that he would have an army of 10,000 or 

12.000 men at Boston ; that our friends in America were much more 
numerous than our enemies ; but if we should be obliged to proceed to 
extremities, our force at Boston would be strong enough to compel 
obedience without striking a blow. His lordship was again grossly 
mistaken ; for obedience was not compelled by fright, terror, or blows, 
— we got as bad as we gave, — and we threw away three millions of 
money at least, and several valuable lives, without bringing America 
to our feet.^® 

“ Well, the session of 1776 arrived. His lordship confessed he was 
deceived, both in the strength of his adversaries, and the real disposi- 
tion of his friends. He now disclaimed all thoughts of conquest and 
taxation. America must acknowledge the supremacy and commercial 
control of this country ; that was all be desired. This, however, not 
being highly relished by the friends of taxation, his lordship soon 
changed his mind ; and by the time that he had led parliament too far 
to recede, he declared for taxation and unconditional submission, in 
imitation of his noble and spirited coadjutor ; and taking breath, during 
the Christmas holidays, led parliament a little further, by taking 20,000 
foreigners into British pay. With this formidable army of 70,000 land- 
forces, and 80 ships and frigates of war, at an expense of £15,000,000, 

A favourite phrase of his lordship’s during the latter part of the session 1774. 
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including the horae-establisliment, his lordship has, for the third time, 
pledged himself to parliament and the public, that America would be 
finally reduced at the close of the present campaign. Whether that 
will be so or not, is not yet known ; if this last prediction turns out 
true, we will readily allow him to be the greatest minister this country 
ever saw ; should it turn out the contrary, then will we not hesitate to 
pronounce him the veriest and most confident bungler that was ever 
employed by Providence as an instrument to scourge a credulous, de- 
generate, weak, and wicked nation. 

‘‘ It is difficult to speak of his lordship’s political abilities With any 
degree of confidence or precision. If lie be the mere puppet of the 
interior cabinet, — the mere child of favouritism,— it is impossible to 
try him fairly as a minister acting on his own judgment. We must in 
that case consider him merely as possessed of good talents, but basely 
sacrificing them to the meanest and most sordid motives. Perhaps it 
may be said his principles lead him that way, and his inclination and 
interest unite in urging him to promote the views and wishes of the 
prince, in preference to those of the people. Be it so : the question in 
that light is at an end. He cannot be a proper minister in a mixed or 
popular government, who would endeavour to give tlie first magistrate 
more power than is allowed by the constitution ; or unite the executive 
and legislative powers of the state in the same person. On the other 
hand, supposing Lord North to be really the minister, as much as Wal- 
pole, Pelham, or Pitt were severally when they bore the character— 
which we will as soon believe, till we receive some substantial proof 
of it, as that he is Mufti or Turkish high-priest — we can by 'no 
means allow him fitted either by nature, habit, or inclination, for so 
great and arduous an undertaking. It would be an invidious task to 
assign our reasons, nor would it be less tedious and disgusting. His 
lordship is, however, a man of sound judgment, well-trained in business, 
of great parliamentary dexterity, and equalled by no man in Britain in 
plausibility, in a strong appearance of candour, in avoiding explanations 
in debate, and knowing how to recede from engagements without in- 
curring a breach of promise. His enemies allow him no merit. This 
is merely the voice of party. His lordship was called to the helm at a 
most critical season,— in a storm of faction or national resentment, call 
it which you please* He rode it out with great resolution, and no 
small degree of ministerial skill ; and whether his conduct on that oc- 
casion may be imputed unto him as righteousness, there is little doubt 
that he encountered some perils, and many disagreeable circumstances ; 
and, like an able pilot, brought the political bark safe into port. 

“ Lord North is certainly a very able speaker. Plis judgment in 
conducting a debate .is admirable. He is possessed of a vast fund of 
information relative to almost every subject that comes under discus- 
sion. He has a prodigious, sound, accurate memory, arranges his 
matter judiciously, and never fails to push the strongest part of his ar- 
gument into the most conspicuous point of view. If he seldom pro*- 
duces any thing new himself j he has a peculiar knack at transferring 
other people’s sentiments, both in print and debate, into his speeches ; 
and that with so much art as not to be easily observed ; and never fails 
to press his antagonists where they are weakest and least capable of 
resistance. But if he many equals, and some superiors in this line, 
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tliere is one in wliicli he peculiarly and clearly excels all his cotempo- 
raries in both houses, that is, in reply. He receives the attacks of his 
opponents frequently like an electric shock; and after haranguing for 
an hour rather dully, he rises a second time, and levels his adversary 
in a few words, either in a flow of keen satire, or the most sound and 
pointed argument. Ilis lordship’s voice is extremely disagreeable, his 
elocution still worse, and his manner execrably awkward. He is fre- 
quently tedious and unintelligible, abounds in useless repetitions, and 
scarcely ever places his emphasis with propriety, much less with grace.” 

This is a curious portrait, overdrawn in some points and too harsh 
in its general tone, but in the main correct. Lord North’s administra- 
tion stripped Britain of her American colonies ; but it was not till the 
surrender of General Burgoyne, at Saratoga, that the minister’s eyes 
were opened to the impolicy of the measures he had so long been pur- 
suing towards the colonists. In the session of 1777, Lord North made 
some conciliatory efforts in the house of commons. He moved for “ a 
bill for declaring the intentions of the parliament of Great Britain con- 
cerning the exercise of the right of imposing taxes wnthin his nuqesty’s 
colonies, provinces, and plantations in North America and a bill “ to 
enable his majesty to appoint commissioners, with sufficient powers to 
treat, consult, and agree upon the means of quieting the disorders now 
subsisting in certain of the colonies, plantations, and provinces of North 
America.” His lordship said, that it was intended to appoint five com- 
missioners, and enable them to treat with the congress, as if it were a 
legal body, with any of the provincial assemblies upon their present 
constitution, or with any individuals in military or civil command. 
They were to have a power of suspending hostilities, granting pardons, 
and restoring all or any of the colonies to the form of their ancient con- 
stitution. Should the Americans now claim independence, they should 
not be required to renounce it, until the treaty had been ratified by 
the parliament of Great Britain ; and if the Americans refused a mo- 
derate contribution towards the common defence of the empire when 
reunited, they should be warned that in that case they were not to look 
for support from it. The minister affirmed that all these concessions 
were consistent with his former opinions, and said that if the question 
were asked, why they had not been sooner proposed, he should reply, 
that the moment of victory, for which he had anxiously waited, seemed 
to him the only proper season for offering terms of concession. But 
though the result of the war had proved unfavourable, he would no 
longer delay the desirable and necessary work of reconciliation.” 

” IMiller, — “ Never, perhaps, was the inexpressible absurdity of the ministerial sys- 
tem more apparent than at the present moment. The powers now granted were pre- 
cisely. of the nature of those with which it w’ivs the object of the motion made by the 
duke of Grafton, in tiie spring of 1775, to invest the former commissioners, Lord and 
General Howe. Had that motion been adopted, the contest might unquestionably have 
been, with the utmost facility, amicably and honourably terminated ; but the general 
aspect of affairs since that period was totally changed. From the declaration of inde- 
pendence which America had once made, she could never be expected to recede. The 
strength of Groat Britain had been tried, and found unequal to the contest. The mea- 
sures adopted by the English government, particularly in the employment of German 
mercenaries and Indian savages, had inflamed the resentment of America to the high- 
est pitch. Her recent successes had rendered it to tho last degree improhahlo that 
she would ever again consent to recognise, in any shape, or under any modification, 
the authority of Britain. A treaty of peace, commerce, and .alliance, was all that a 
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North continued in oflSee until 1781, when, after the famous attempt 
at a coalition ministry, Pitt triumphed over both Fox and North. In 
1790 he succeeded his father as Earl of Guildford. He took no active 
part in politics after this, and died on the 5th of August, 1792. 

Lord North was an amiable man in private life ; but his administra- 
tion, in the words of Dr Bisset, “teemed with calamitous events, be- 
yond any of the same duration to be found in our annals. The war 
with America lost us thirteen great and powerful colonies. Year after 
year, our blood and treasure were expended to no purpose ; myriads of 
men were sacrificed ; and hundreds of millions were lavished, without 
obtaining any valuable object. Temporary gleams of partial success 
were followed by the permanent gloom of general disaster. Yet the 
chief minister possessed very considerable talents and fair intentions, 
though mingled with defects, and acting in such emergencies as pre- 
cluded beneficial exertions and consequences.” 


Stuart, J^atiiuess af 

BORN A. D. 1713 DIED A. D. 1792. 

This nobleman, who, more by his private influence with the sovereign 
than by the force of his talents or the exercise of official power, so 
greatly influenced the political transactions of the former part of George 
the Third’s reign, was born in 1713, and succeeded his father iix the 
marquisate of Bute, in the ninth year of his age. In 1738 he married 
the only daughter of Lady Mary Wortley Montague. 

In 1 749, after an accidental interview; with Frederick, prince of 
Wales, he was appointed lord of the bed-chamber to that prince, and 
soon acquired the entire confidence and friendship both of the prince 
and princess. We have already noticed the extraordinary influence 
w'hich his lordship obtained over the mind of George III. while yet a 
boy. This influence was strengthened rather than diminished by the 
accession of that prince to the throne, and was maintained by his lord- 
ship throughout life. The first change in ministry after the new sove- 
reign’s accession was dictated and arranged by the favourite, who, on 
the 26th of March, 1761, became one of the secretaries of state in room 
of the earl of Holdernesse. Soon after, the same influence put an end 
to the brilliant and popular administration of Pitt, and on the 29th of 
May, 1762, Lord Bute was appointed first lord of the treasury. 

His lordship’s appointment could be little satisfactory to the country, 
nor indeed to any party in the state. He was instantly assailed witli 
great violence by the political organs of the day, and especially by 
Wilkes in ‘ The North Briton,’ the first number of which was published 
on the 5th of June. In his second number Wilkes laconically says : 
“ I cannot conceal the joy I feel as a North Briton, and I heartily con- 
gratulate my dear countrymen on our having at length accomplished 
the great, long sought, and universally national object of all our wishes, 

just and sound policy, in the present circumstances, could hope, or would endeavour to 
acoomplish,” — 
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the planting a Scotsman at the head of the English treasury. I was 
indeed before very well-pleased with the conduct of the two other gentle- 
men at that board, who are likewise natives of our country (Elliot and 
Oswald,) but then they were obliged to serve under a noble duke of a 
peculiar cast, whose views were most evidently neither to enrich himself 
nor to aggrandize us. My joy and exultation are now complete, for I 
have lived to see my countryman, the earl of Bute, adorned with the most 
noble order of the Garter — ^which hath been given to us with so sparing 
a hand, and only for the most brilliant national services — and presiding 
over the finances of this kingdom. This is the post which the prime 
minister hath generally kept for himself, and is of the first importance 
in this country. It must ever be so in times of war, and above all in 
this wide-extended but glorious wmr, when nearly the sum of twenty 
millions will be this year raised bn the subject ; — though, I thank heaven, 
but a fortieth part of it will be paid by us.” 

Bute’s earliest efforts were directed towards a general peace. So 
strenuously did he pursue this object that it has been suspected he was 
bribed by the French cabinet. Fox, however, consented to take the 
lead in the commons in support of the peace. It was opposed by Pitt, 
and keen debates ensued. 

Tim first article which the opponents of the peace attacked was that 
for the regulation of the cod-fishery. “ At a time,” they said, “ when 
Great Britain had not half so much right as at present to prescribe 
terms to her enemies, she only consented to give up one small island — 
that of St Pierre — as a shelter to the French fishing boats, and with in- 
dispensable restrictions. If these were deemed expedient in the cession 
of one island, they were doubly necessary in the cession of two. But 
nothing could justify the absolute unconditional surrender of St Pierre 
and Miquelon, which would enable France to recover her marine, and 
by degrees to acquire the best part of a fishery from which she ought to 
have been entirely excluded.” In reply to this, it was argued ; “ That 
France would never have agreed to a total dereliction of the fishery ; 
that the cession, on her part, of the- isles of Cape Breton and St John to 
England urns more than an equivalent to the sheltering places of St 
Pierre and Miquelon, which she was not allowed to fortify, nor to keep 
any troops in, except such a number as were barely necessary to en- 
force the police.” 

The restitution of the conquests made by the arras of Britain, par- 
ticularly of those in the West Indies, was the object of the severest and 
most vehement censure. “ The authors of such an infamous and im- 
jivovident treaty,” said the opponents of administration, “seem to have 
lost sight of that great fundamental principle, that France is chiefly if 
not solely to be dreaded by us in the light of a maritime and commer- 
cial power. By tJie impolitic concessions made to her in the fishery, 
and by restoring all her valuable West India islands, we have put into 
her hands the means of repairing her prodigious losses, and of becoming 
once more formidable at sea. The fishery trained up an innumerable 
multitude of young seamen ; and the West India trade employed them 
when they were trained. France,” they observed, “ had long since 
gained a decided superiority over us in this lucrative branch of com- 
merce, and supplied almost all Europe with the rich commodities which 
are produced only in that part of the world. By this conmierce she 
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enriched her merchants, and augmented her finances ; whilst, from a 
want of sugar-land, which had been long known and severely felt wy 
England, we at once lost the foreign trade, and sulFered all the incon- 
veniences of a monopoly at home.” The concessions made to Spain, 
in the same part of the world, were represented as equally unjustifiable. 
“ Florida,” they maintained, was no compensation for the Havannab. 
The Havannah was an important conquest. From the moment it was 
taken, all the Spanish treasures and riches in America lay at our mercy. 
Spain had purchased the security of all these, and the restoration of 
Cuba also, with the cession of Florida only. It was no equivalent. 
There had been a bargain ; but the terms were inadequate. They were 
inadequate in every point, where the principle of reciprocity was affect- 
ed to be introduced.” They represented the privilege obtained from 
Spain, in favour of our logwood-cutters, as too uncertain and precarious 
to be considered among the list of equivalents. Goree on the coast of 
Africa had been surrendered without the least apparent necessity ; in the 
East Indies, though the treaty mentioned an engagement for mutual res- 
titution of conquests, the restitution was all on one side. We had con- 
quered every thing, but retained nothing. In Europe, France had only 
one conquest to restore, Minorca ; and for this island, we had given her 
the East Indies, the West Indies, and Africa. 

The advocates for the peace defended these concessions on the following 
grounds ; “ The original object of the war,” said they, “ was the secur- 
ity of our colonies on the continent of America. The danger to which 
these colonies were exposed, and the immense waste of blood and trea- 
sure which ensued to Great Britain, left no sort of doubt that it was not 
only our best, but our only policy, to guard against all possibility of the 
return of such evils. Experience had shown us, that while France pos- 
sesses any single place in America whence she may molest our settle- 
ments, they can never enjoy repose ; and of course that we are never 
secure from being plunged again into those calamities from which we 
have at length and with so much difficulty emerged. To remove France 
from our neighbourhood in America, or to contract her power within 
the narrowest limits possible, was therefore the most capital advantage 
we could obtain, and was worth purchasing by almost any concession.” 
Having, for these reasons, made large demands in North America, it was 
necessary to relax in other parts. France would never be brought to 
any very considerable bession in the West Indies: but her power and 
increase there could never become formidable, because the existence of 
her settlements depended upon ours in North America, whence they 
must be supplied with provisions. They did not deny the importance 
of the Havannah ; but they insisted upon the value of the objects which 
Jiad been obtained in return for it. The whole country of Florida, with 
fort St Augustine and the bay of Pensacola, w^as far from being a con- 
temptible acquisition. It extended the British dominions along the 
coast to the mouth of the Mississippi ; it removed an asylum for the 
slaves of the English colonies, who were continually making their escape 
to St Augustine ; it afforded a large extent of iraproveable territory, a 
strong frontier, and a good port in the bay of Mexico, both for the con- 
venience of trade, and the annoyance of the Spaniards in any future con- 
test. The liberty and security which the king of Spain engaged to 
afford tb the English logwood-cutters wiis another material considera- 
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tiou ; aud tliougli tlie fortifications on the coast were to be demolished, 
it did not appear by what other means a claim of such a peculiar nature 
could be adjusted. “We never,” said they, “set up any pretensions to 
the territory, nor even directly to.tlie produce ; but only a privilege of 
cutting and taking away this wood by indulgence. That privilege is 
now confirmed. What more, consistently with reason and justice, could 
we demand ? The right of erecting fortifications would imply an ab- 
solute and exclusive dominion over the territory itself, to which we have 
not even the shadow of a claim. Had Great Britain fought for herself 
alone, and restricted her efforts to her own element, she might have as- 
sumed a more peremptory tone in dictating the terms of the treaty ; and 
if they were not acquiesced in, she might have resolved to keep all her 
conquests, and to prosecute hostilities to the full accomplishment of her 
wishes. But she was saddled with the protection of her allies ; and on 
their account, involved in a double continental war, the expense of 
which overbalanced all the advantages she could derive from the suc- 
cess of her arms. France and Spain had declared that without the 
restitution of the islands and the Havannah, peace could be of no ser- 
vice to them ; that they would rather hazard the continuance of the war 
— ^which, in the long run, must exhaust the finances and credit of Eng- 
land — and, in the meantime, would redouble their efforts to conquer 
Portugal, which it would not be in the power of the British auxiliaries 
to prevent.” With respect to the other cessions, they thought the rock 
of Goree of very little consequence, while Great Britain retained the 
possession of Senegal. The article which related to the East Indies was 
perfectly agreeable to the wishes of the directors of the English com- 
pany j and did not afford all those advantages to France which might 
be imagined at first view. “ If,” said they, “ we examine this matter 
closely, we shall find, that our late enemies have not gained much by 
having their factories and settlements restored to them ; first, because 
the fortifications, erected at a vast expense in all those settlements, have 
been totally destroyed, and it cannot be expected, in the present situa- 
tion of the French company, that they can, in the course of many years, 
if at all, rebuild them in the same manner. Besides, they are restrain- 
ed by an express article from even making the attempt in the province 
of Bengal, and the kingdom of Orissa, or from keeping the least mili- 
tary force in either. Secondly, they have also agreed to acknowledge 
the reigning Subas of the chief provinces in the peninsula as the lawful 
sovereigns ; and these princes are all in our interest, as either owing the 
acquisition, or depending for the preservation of their power on our 
arras ; by which means our company is become, in effect, arbiter of that 
great and opulent coast, from the Ganges to Cape Comorin, and from 
the same Cape to the mouth of the Indus. What important sacrifices, 
then, have we made in the East Indies ? And, while the points yielded 
by Great Britain in all other parts of the globe are so fully justifiable 
on the principles of sound and liberal policy* the most wilful perverse- 
ness will not dare to deny that in Europe the balance is considerably in 
her favour, the island of Minorca having been given her in exchange for 
Belleisk, besides obliging France to demolish the works belonging to the 
harbour of Dunkirk.” 

The premier carried his point by an overwhelming majority. In fact 
the nation itself was generally desirous of peace. Nor was the treaty in. 
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reality a very disadvantageous one- Still Lord Bute was far from being 
popular. “ He certainly at no time” — says the writer of an excellent 
series of papers on the changes of administration and history of parties 
in the ‘ Companion to the Newspaper’— “ had any party in the coun- 
try ; and disclosures which have been since made would go to show, 
that he stood almost equally without support in the cabinet of which ho 
appeared to be the head. He possessed the king’s favour, and that seems 
to have been nearly the whole strength with which he attempted to wield 
the government. Everything connected with him contributed to make 
him an object of dislike to the bulk of the nation, — his birth,— his pomp- 
ous, haughty, and repulsive deportment, — his arbitrary politics, — the un- 
deserved share he enjoyed of the king’s confidence, — the rewards and 
honours which he had in this way secured to himself, — the absurd vanity 
and insolence of his attempt, without either commanding talents, or na- 
tural power, or influence of any other kind, to found, as it were, and 
build up a new systerd of government, in defiance alike of the whole 
peerage and the whole people, and with the aid of the prerogative alone. 
The feelings which were thus engendered waited only for an occasion 
on which to break out into a flame. This was afforded by a bill which 
was, in the course of the session, brought into parliament for imposing a 
tax upon cider, and subjecting the manufacture of that article to all the 
laws of the excise. Against this measure the opposition in parliament 
took their ground in the most determined spirit. That body had about 
this time become consolidated and strengthened by the union of its several 
sections; the leaders of which, in order to show the public their force, 
and the cordiality and concert with which they were disposed to act, 
agreed to dine together once a week at each other’s houses. The first 
of these dinners was given by Lord Temple at his house in Pall Mall, 
about the end of February, 1763 ; the second by the duke of Newcastle 
in the beginning of March. Besides these two noblemen, the principal 
persons who were thus associated were, the dukes of Bolton, Devon- 
shire, Grafton, and Portland, the marquess of Rockingham, the earls of 
Albemarle, Ashhurnham, Besborough, Cornwallis, Hardwieke, Scar- 
borough, and Spencer ; Lords Abergavenny, Dacre, Fortescue, Gran- 
tham, Sondes, Walpole, and Villiers ; Mr . Pitt, Sir George Saville, Mr 
Charles Townshend, &e. Notwithstanding the opposition which it en- 
countered at every step, the cider bill was carried through both houses. 
Except upon this single question, also, the ministerial majorities had yet 
sufi'ered but little if any diminution. But while things were in this state, 
on the 8th of April, Lord Bute suddenly I’esigned. The true reasons 
which induced him to take this unexpected step are most probably those 
assigned by himself in a letter to a friend, which has been published by 
Mr Adolphus in his ‘ History of the Reign of George III.’ ‘ Single/ 
he says in that letter, ' in a cabinet of my own forming — no aid in the 
house of lords to support me except two peers, (Denbigh and Pomfret,) 
both the secretaries of state silent, and the lord-chief-justice, wiiom I 
brought myself into office, voting for me, yet speaking against me — the 
ground I tread upon is so hollow, that I am afraid not only of falling 
myself, but of involving my royal master in my ruin. It is time for me 
to retire.’ When the favourite retired from office, however, he pro- 
bably, did not retire from power, but continued, while lurking behind the 
throne, to be nearly as much prime minister as ho had been while stand- 
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ing before it. His resignation at all events brought with it little imme- 
diate change either of measures or of men.” 

On the yd of August, 1764, we ’find Horace Walpole Meriting : “The 
royal family reside chiefly at Richmond, whither scarce necessary ser- 
vants attend them, and no mortal else but Lord Bute.’’ Again, under 
date 9th September, he says : “The court, independent of politics, makes 
a strange figure. The recluse life led here at Richmond, which is car- 
ried to such an excess of privacy and economy, that the queen’s friseur 
waits on them at dinner, and that four pounds only of beef are allowed 
for their soup, disgusts all sorts of people. The drawing-rooms are 
abandoned ; Lady Buckingbam was the only woman there on Sunday 
se’nnight. . . . In short, one hears of nothing but dissatisfaction, winch, 
in the city, rises almost to treason.” Again, on the 8d November; 
“ Our politics are all at a stand. The duke of Devonshire’s death, I 
concluded, would make the ministry all-powerful, all-triumphant, and 
all-insolent. It does not appear to have done so. They are, I believe, 
extremely ill among themselves, and not better in their afiairs, foreign 
or domestic. The unpopularity of the court is very great indeed — still 
I shall not be surprised if they maintain their ground a little longer." 
On the 22d January, 1765, he writes : “Lord Bute and George Gren- 
ville are so ill together, that decency is scarce observed between their 
adherents ; and tlie moment the former has an opportunity, or resolu- 
tion enough, lie will remove the latter.” 

Lord Bute did not again resume office from his retirement in April, 
1763 ; but the above extracts sufficiently intimate the all-prevailing in- 
fluence which continued to lead the sovereign’s mind for some years at 
least after his lordship’s professed retirement from public life. Lord 
Bute died on the 10th of March, 1792. He was warmly attached to 
literature, and patronized Dr Johnson and several of his literary con- 
temporaries. 


nORN A. D. 1730. — DIED A. D. 1792. 

This officer was a natural son of Lord Bingley. He entered the 
array at an early age, and while yet a very young man succeeded in 
gaining the affections of Lady Charlotte Stanley, daughter of the earl 
of Derby. This alliance secured his professional success. 

In 1762 he accompanied the British troops, sent to the assistance of 
Portugal, under Lord Tyrawley. In this service he greatly distin- 
guished liimself. The Count de la Lippe formed a design of attacking 
an advanced party of Spaniards in a town on the frontiers, called Va- 
lencia d’ Alcantara, where he heard they had amassed considerable ma- 
gazines. The conduct of this enterprise was committed to Brigadier- 
general Burgoyne, who, though at a distance of five days’ march, 
effected a complete surprise of the enemy on the morning of the 27 th 
of August. He hoped to have reached the place the night before, and 
had made his dispositions for attack accordingly ; but finding himself 
overtaken by day-light, he altered his plan, and advancing suddenly 
with his own dragoons and a small party of irregular cavalry at full 
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gallop, he entered the town of Valencia sword in hand, dispersed the 
guards that were in the great square, and secured the entrances with very- 
little difidculty. The rest of his forces soon came up to support their 
gallant loader ; and the Spanish general who was to have commanded 
in the intended invasion, and a great quantity of arras and ammunition 
fell into the hands of the victor, who brought away hostages for the 
care of the wounded, and the payment of the king's revenue for one 
year* in consideration of his having spared the town and convents. This 
important service was performed with very little loss on the part of the 
British troops ; while the enemy had to lament the total destruction of 
one of the best regiments in the Spanisli service. To prevent the en- 
try of the Bourbon army into Alentejo was to the allies an object of the <. 

highest moment. General Burgoyne, by this expedition into the Spanisli 
territories, had already prevented it on one side ; and the vigilance and ^ 

activity of the same o-fficer had no small share in preventing it also on 
the other. That part of the Bourbon army which acted in the territory 
of Castel-Branco had made themselves masters of several important 
passes, and nothing remained but the passage of the Tagus to enable 
them to take up their quarters in Alentejo. General Burgo^me, who 
M'as posted with an intention to obstruct them in their passage, lay in i 

the neighbourhood, and within view of a detached camp composed of 
a considerable body of their cavalry, near a village called Villa-Velha. 

Observing that the enemy kept no very soldierly guard in this post, and 
were uncovered in their rear and their flanks, he conceived a design of 
falling on them by surprise. He confided the execution of this design 
to Colonel Lee, who turned their camp, fell upon their rear in the night 
of the 6th of October, made a considerable slaughter, dispersed the 
whole party, destroyed their magazines, and returned with scarcely any 
loss. Burgoyne, in the mean time, supported him by a feint attack in 
another quarter, which prevented the enemy’s being relieved from the 
adjacent posts. 

In 1775 Burgoyne was appointed to a military command in North 
America. He returned to England the following year, and, after long 
conferences with tbe king and ministers, resumed his post in Canada in 
1777. In the campaign of that year, Burgoyne’s efforts were directed 
to the opening up of a communication between New York and Cana- 
da. For this service he he.d been furnished with upwards of 7000 
regular troops, and an excellent train of artillery. The plan was that 
Burgoyne himself should advance, by way of Lake Champlain, upon 
Albany, or at least as far as might be necessary to effect a junction with 
Sir William Howe. A detachment was also to ascend the St Law- 
rence, as far as Lake Ontario, and from that quarter to penetrate to- 
wards Albany, by tlie Mohawk river. This was put under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant-colonel St Logcr. Burgoyne arrived in Quebec 
on the 6th of May-, and on the 20th of June proceeded up Lake Cham- 
plain. At Crown Point he met the Indian auxiliaries, gave them a 
war-feast, and made a speech to them, well-calculated to excite them 
to take part with the royal army, but at the same time to repress their 
barbarity. At this place he issued orders, of which the following words 
are a part : — “ The army embarks to-morrow to approach the enemy. 

The services required on this expedition are critical and conspicuous. 

During our progress occasions may occur, in which, nor difficulty, nor 
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labour, nor life, are to be regarded. This army must not retreat.” 
From Crown Point the royal army proceeded to invest Ticonderoga. 
On their approach to it, they advanced with caution and order on both 
sides of the lake, while their naval force kept in its centre. Within a 
few days they had surrounded three-fourths of the American works at 
Ticonderoga and Mount Independence. In these circumstances Gen- 
eral St Clair, the commanding officer, resolved to evacuate the post. 
The evacuation was completed with so much secrecy and expedition, 
that a considerable part of the public stores was saved, and the whole 
would have been embarked, had not a violent gale of wind which sprung 
up in the night prevented the boats from reaching their station. The 
British were no sooner apprized of the retreat of the Americans than 
tliey pursued them. General Frazer, at the bead of the light troops, 
advanced on their main body. General Bui’goyne in person conducted 
the pursuit by water. These efforts were all crowned with success, and 
the royalists cleared every thing before them as far as Skenesborough. 
From Skenesborough, Biu'goyne directed his course across the country 
to Fort Edward on Hudson’s river. Though the distance in a right 
line from the one point to the other is but a few miles, yet such is the 
impracticable nature of the country, and such were the artificial diffi- 
culties thrown in his way, that many days were consumed in effecting 
this march. The Americans, under the direction of General Schuyler 
had cut large trees on both sides of the road, so as to fall across with 
their branches interwoven. The face of the country was likewise so 
broken with creeks and marshes, that they had no less than forty 
bridges to construct, one of which was a log-work over a morass two 
miles in extent. This difficult march might have been avoided, had 
Burgoyne fallen back from Skenesborough to Ticonderoga, and thence 
proceeded by Lake George ; but he declined this route, from an appre- 
hension that a retrograde motion on his part would abate the panic of 
the enemy. At length, on the 30th of July, after incredible fatigue 
and labour, Burgoyne and the army under his command reached Fort 
Edward. A few days after the evacuation of Ticonderoga, General 
Schuyler had issued a proclamation, calling to mind the late barbarities 
and desolations committed by the royal army in Jersey, warning the 
people that they would be dealt with as traitors if they joined the Bri- 
tish, and requiring them with their arms to repair to the American 
standard. Numerous parties were also employed in bringing off public 
stores, and in felling trees, and throwing obstructions in the way of the 
advancing royal army. The terror excited by the Indians, instead of 
disposing the inhabitants to court British protection, had a contrary 
eft'eet. All the feeble aid which the royal army received from their 
Indian auxiliaries, was entirely overbalanced by the odium it brought 
on their cause, and by that determined spirit of opposition which the 
dx-ead of their savage cruelties excited. An army was speedily poured 
forth from the woods and mountains, which hung around Burgoyne’s 
troops, and impeded all their movements. 

While Burgoyne was forcing his way clown towards Albany, St 
Lcger had ascended the St Lawrence, crossed Lake Ontario, and com- 
menced the siege of Fort Schuyler. While the fate of Fort Schuyler 
was in suspense, it occurred to Burgoyne that a sudden and vapid move- 
ment forward would bo. of the utmost cohsecjuence. As the principal 
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force of his adversaries was in front, between him and Albany, he 
hoped, by advancing on them, to reduce them to the necessity of fight- 
ing, or of retreating into New England. After the evacuation of Ti- 
conderoga, the Americans had Mien back from one place to another, 
till they at last reached Vanshaick’s island. Soon after the retreating 
system was adopted, congress recalled their general officers, and put 
General Gates at the head of their "northern army. His arrival gave 
fresh vigour to the exertions of the inhabitants. The militia collected 
in great numbers to his standard, and soon began to be animated with 
the hope of capturing the whole British army. When the necessary 
stores for thirty days’ subsistence had been brought forward from Lake 
George, Burgoyne gave up all communication with the magazines in 
the rear, and on the 13th of September crossed Hudson’s river. The 
rapid advance of Burgoyne, and especially his passage of the North 
river, added much to the impracticability of his future retreat, and in 
conjunction with subsequent events, made the total ruin of his army in 
a great degree unavoidable. General Burgoyne, after crossing the 
Hudson, advanced along its side, and in four days encamped on the 
heights, about two miles from General Gates’ camp, which was three 
miles above Stillwater. The Americans came out to meet the advanc- 
ing British, and engaged them with firmness and resolution. The at- 
tack began a little before mid-day, on the 19th of September, between 
the scouting parties of the two aimiies. The commanders on both sides 
reinforced their respective parties. The conflict was only partial for an 
hour and a half; but after a short pause it became general, and contin- 
ued for three hours without intermission. Few actions have been 
characterised by more obstinacy in attack or defence ; the British re- 
peatedly tried the bayonet, but without their usual success in the use 
of that weapon. At length night put an end to the effusion of blood. 
This hard-fought battle decided nothing ; but nevertheless was followed 
by important consequences. The Indian auxiliaries, disappointed of the 
plunder they expected, and beholding nothing before them but hard- 
ships and danger, began to desert in the season when their aid would 
have been most useful. Very little more perseverance was exhibited 
by the Canadians and other British provincials ; they also abandoned 
the British standard, when they found that, instead of a flying and dis- 
pirited enemy, they had a numerous and resolute force opposed to them. 
These desertions were not the only disappointment which General Bur- 
goyne experienced. ’From the commencement of the expedition, he 
had promised himself a strong reinforcement from that part of the Bri- 
tish army which was stationed at New York ; he depended on its being 
able to force its way to Albany, and to join Iiim there, or in the vici- 
nit3^ This co-operation, though attempted, failed in the execution, 
while the expectation of it contributed to involve him in difficulties to 
which he would not have otherwise been exposed. While Burgojme 
was pushing on towards Albany, an unsuccessful attempt to relieve him 
was made by the British commander in New York. For this purpose, 
Sir Henry Clinton conducted an expedition up Hudson’s river, of about 
3000 men, accompanied by a suitable naval force ; after making many 
feints be landed at Stoney Point, marched over the hiountains to Fort 
Montgomery, and attacked the different redoubts. The reduction of 
this post furnished the British wit! i an opportunity for opening a pass- 



age up the North river ; but instead of proceeding forward to Bur- 
goyne’s encampment, or even to Albany, they spent several days 
laying waste the adjacent country. They might, in all probability, by 
pushing forward about 136 miles in six days, have brought Gates’ ar- 
my between two fires, at least twenty-four hours before Burgoyne’s 
necessity compelled his submission to articles of capitulation. Why 
they neglected this opportunity has never yet been satisfactorily ex- 
plained. Gates had posted 1400 men on the heights opposite the 
fords of Saratoga, 2000 more in the rear to prevent a retreat to Fort 
Edward, and 1500 at a ford higher up. Burgoyne, receiving intelli- 
gence of these movements, concluded, especially from the last, that 
Gates meant to turn his right. To avoid being hemmed in, he resolved 
on an immediate retreat to Saratoga. On his arrival at Saratoga, he 
found that the Americans had posted a considerable force on the oppo- 
site heights to impede his passage at that ford. The only practicable 
route which now remained, was by a night-march to Fort Edward. But 
before this attempt could be made, scouts returned with intelligence, 
that the Americans were intrenched opposite to the fords on the Hud- 
son river, over which it was proposed to pass, and that they were also 
in force on the high ground between Fort Edward and Fort George. 
Their position extended nearly round the British, and was by the nature 
of the ground in a great measure secure from attack. The British were 
now invested by an army nearly three times its number, without a possi- 
bility of retreat or of replenishing its stock of provisions. In the mean 
time the American army was hourly increasing. Volunteers came in 
from all quarters, eager to share in the glory of destroying or capturing 
their enemies. The 13th of October at length ai'rived ; but as no pros- 
pect of assistance appeared, and their provisions were nearly expended, 
General Burgoyne called a council of war, which comprehended both 
the field-officers and captains. Their unanimous opinion was, that their 
present situation justified a capitulation on honourable terms. A mes- 
senger was therefore despatched to General Gates, who, in the first 
instance, demanded that the royal armyshould surrender prisoners of 
war. He also proposed that the British should ground their arms. 
Burgoyne replied, “ This article is inadmissible in every extremity ; 
sooner than this army will consent to ground their arms in their en- 
campment, they will rush on the enemy, determined to take no quar- 
ter.” After various messages a convention was settled in the follow- 
ing terms : — “ The troops under General Burgoyne to march out of 
their camp with the honours of war, and the artillery of the intrench- 
ments, to the verge of the river, where the arms and artillery are to be 
left. The arms to be piled by word of command from their own offi- 
cers. A free passage to be granted to the army under Lieutenant- 
general Burgoyne to Great Britain, upon condition of not serving again 
in North America during the present contest, and the port of Boston to 
be assigned for the entry of the transports to receive the troops when- 
ever General IIowc shall so order. The army under Lieutenant-gen- 
eral Burgoyne to march to Massachusetts bay by the easiest route, arid 
to be quartered in, near, or as convenient as possible, to Boston. The 
troops to be provided with provision by General . Gates’ orders, at the 
suuKi rate of rations as the troops of his own army. All officers to 
retain their carriages, bat -horses, and no baggage to be molested or 
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searched. The officers are not, as far as circumstances will admit, to 
be separated from their men. The officers to be quartered according 
to their rank. All corps whatever of Lieutenant-general Burgoyne’s 
army to be included in the above articles, All Canadians, and persons 
belonging to the Canadian establishment, and other followers of the 
army, to be permitted to return to Canada, to be conducted to the first 
British post on Lake George, and to be supplied with provisions as the 
other troops, and to be bound by the same condition of not serving 
during the present contest. Passports to be granted to three officers 
to carry despatches to Sir William Howe, Sir Guy Carleton, and to 
Great Britain. The officers to be admitted on their parole, and to be 
permitted to wear their side arras.” By this convention 5,790 men 
surrendered prisoners. The sick and wmunded left in camp, when the 
British retreated to Saratoga, together with the numbers of the British, 
German, and Canadian troops, who were killed, wounded, or taken, and 
who had deserted in the preceding part of the expedition, were reckon- 
ed to be 4,689. The whole royal force, exclusive of Indians, was pro- 
bably about 10,000. The stores which the Americans acquired were very 
considerable. In a short time after the convention was signed, Gates 
moved forward to stop the devastations of the British on the North 
river ; but on hearing of the fate of Burgoyne, Vaughan and Wallace 
retired to New York. About the same time the British, which had 
been left in the rear of the royal array, destroyed their cannon, and 
abandoning Ticonderoga, retreated to Canada.^ 

On Burgoyne’s return to England he frequently, hut in vain, applied 
for a court-martial to investigate and pronounce upon his conduct at 
Saratoga; but the question of his surrender w'as brought in different 
shapes before parliament. On the day after Chatham had pronounced 
his eloquent reprobation of the system of employing the Indians as aux- 
iliaries in the American struggle, the intelligence was received of Bur- 
goyne’s surrender. Chatham seized the crisis to move “ that an address 
be presented to his majesty, to cause the proper officers to lay before 
the bouse copies of all orders and instructions to General Burgoyne, 
relative to the late expedition from Canada.” Holding up a paper in 
view of the house, his lordship said that he had the king’s speech in his 
hand, and a deep sense of tlie public calamity in his heart. That speech, 
he said, contained a most unfaithful picture of the state of public af- 
fairs; it had a specious outside, was full of hopes, while every thing 
within was full of danger. A system destructive of all faith and con- 
fidence had been introduced, his lordship affirmed, wdtliin the last fif- 
teen years at St James’s, by which pliable men, not capable men, had 
been raised to the highest posts of government. A few obscure per- 
sons Jiad obtained an ascendancy wdiere no man should have a personal 
ascendancy, and by the most insidious means the nation had been be- 
trayed into a wmr of which they now reaped the bitter fruits. The 
spirit of delusion, his lordship said, had gone forth ; ministers had im- 
posed on the people ; parliament had been induced to sanctify the im- 
position ; a visionary phantom of revenue had been conjured up for 
the basest of purposes, but it was now for ever vanished. His lord- 
ship said, that the abilities of General Burgoyne were confessed, his 
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personal bravery not surpassed, his zeal in the service unquestionable. 
He had experienced no pestilence, nor suffered any of the accidents 
which sometimes supersede the wisest and most spirited exertions of 
human industry. What then is the cause of his misfortune ?— Want 
of wisdom in our councils, want of ability in our ministers. His lord- 
ship said, the plan of penetrating into the colonies from Canada was a 
most wild, uncombined, and mad project ; and the mode of carrying on 
the war was the most bloody, barbarous, and ferocious, recorded in the 
annals of liistory. The arms of Britain had been sullied and tarnished 
by blending the scalping-knife and tomahawk with the sword and fire- 
lock. Such a mode of warfare was a contamination which all the wa- 
ters of the Hudson and the Delaware would never wash away. It was 
impossible for America to forget or forgive so horrid an injury. 

General Burgoyne was for some time in disgrace at court, particularly 
after his refusal to return to America in 1779 ; but he was ultimately 
restored to his rank in the army, and appointed head of the army in 
Ireland. He died in 1792. He was a man of considerable literary 
talent, and wrote some pieces for the stage. 

raUHiam JMmraK, ©art ot ;i»lanafirtK. 

BORN A. D. 1705, — DIED A. D, 1798. 

William Murray, first earl of Mansfield, was the fourth son of 
David, earl of Stormont,^ by Margery, daughter of Scot of Scotstarvet. 
He was born on the 2d of March, 1705, at Perth in Scotland.^ His 
residence in Scotland, however, was but of short duration, he having 
been brought to London at the age of three years. He was first sent 
to Westminster school. At the age of fourteen he was admitted of 
that seminary as king’s scholar. “ During the time of his being at 
school,” says one who was contemporary with him, “ he gave early 
proofs of his uncommon abilities, not so much in his poetry as in his 
other exercises, and particularly in his declamations, which were sure 
tokens and prognostics of that eloquence which grew up to such matu- 
rity and perfection at the bar, and in both houses of parliament.” At 
the election in May, 1723, he stood first on the Oxford exhibition list. 
He was entered of Christ’s church in June that year. In the year 
1727 he had taken the degree of B. A., and on the death of George I. 
was among those of the university who composed verses on that event 
On the 26th of June, 1730, he took the degree of M, A., and pro- 
bably soon afterwards left the university. Before he devoted himself 

^ In the memorial printed in ‘ The Secret History of Colonel Hooke’s Negotiations 
in Scotland in favour of the Pretender, in 1707,’ 8vo. 1760, this nobleman is thus 
described ; — “ Lord Stormont is turned of forty, and he is of the house of Murray. 
He is rich and powerful on the frontiers of England, and in the middle of Scotland. 
He is a man of great resolution, strict probity, and uncommon presence of mind.” It 
appears also from the same memorial, that he had considerable weight with the mal- 
contents in liis native kingdom. 

* The registry of Ins admission into Christ’s coll«go pfeces his birth at Bath. Sir 
■William Blaekstone once mentioned this circumstance to Lord Mansfield, who said the 
mistake perhaps originated from the broad pronunciation of the person who gave in 
his name to the registrar. 
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to business, he made the tour of Europe. On his return he became a 
member of the society of Lincoln’s inn, and was in due time called to 
the bar. 

The fortune of our young lawjmr at this period was rather slender,- 
but he soon supplied any deficiency in that respect by his application 
and abilities. He does not appear to have proceeded in his profession 
in the way then usually adopted of labouring in the chambers of a 
special pleader, but started at once into practice at the bar, and very 
early acquired the notice of the chancellor and the judges, as well as 
the confidence of the inferior practitioners. The graces of his elocu- 
tion, however, hurt him with a certain class of stupid people wdio would 
not believe that such bright talents could associate with the more solid 
attainments of the law, or that a man of genius and vivacity could be 
a profound lawyer. Pope, in allusion to this silly prejudice, writes : 


With equal talents these congenial souls, 

One lull’d the Exchequer, and one stunu’d the Rolls ; 

Each had a gravity would make you split, 

And shook his head at Murray as a wit.” 

It is remarkable that this prejudice accompanied Lord Mansfield to the 
end of his judicial life, in spite of the daily proofs he gave in the court 
of king’s bench and in the house, of lords, of his profound knowledge 
of the abstrusest points of jurisprudence. Even Lord Chesterfield 
seems to have fallen into this unfounded opinion. In a letter to his son, 
dated February 12th, 1754, he says: “ The present solicitor-general, 
Murray, has less law than many lawyers ; but he has more practice 
than any, merely upon account of his eloquence, of which he has a 
never-failing stream.” The friendship which subsisted between Pope 
and our young lawyer also fostered this notion. That great poet en- 
tertained a particular affection for Murray, and was ever eager to show 
him marks of his regard. Bishop Warburton says, “ Mr Pope had 
all the warmth of affection for this great lawyer, and indeed no man 
ever more deserved to have a poet for his friend. In the obtaining of 
which as neither vanity, party, nor fear had a share, so he supported 
his title to it by all the offices of a generous and true friendship.” Ruff- 
head also declares that Pope had at one time an intention of leaving 
his house at Twickenham to his friend Murray, whose growing fame 
and rising station — which w’ould render him superior to such a man- 
sion — alone prevented him from carrying it into execution. In the 
fourth book of * The Dunciad,’ Pope says, speaking of those whose 
poetical pursuits were divei’ted by law or politics : 

“ How sweet an Ovid, Murray, was our boast 1 
How many Martials were in Pulteney lost 1” 

And in his imitation of the first ode of the fourth book of Horace, he 
compliments him in the following lines addressed to Venus : 

To number five* direct your doves, 

These spread round Murray all your blooming loves. 


* The number of Lord Mansfield’s chambers in Lincoln’s inn. 
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Noble and young, he strikes the heart : 

Equal the injured to defend, 

With every sprightly, every decent part, — 

To charm the mistress, or to fix the friend, — 

Ho with an hundred arts refined, 

Shall stretch thy conquests over Wlf thy kind. 

To him each rival shall submit. 

Make but his riches equal to his wit j 
.Then shall thy form the marble grace 
(Thy Grecian form):*iad Chloe lend her face. 

His house embosom’d in the grove, 

Sacred to social life and social love. 

Shall glitter o’er the pendent green. 

Whore Thames reflects the visionary scene ; 

Thither the silver-sounding lyres 

Shall call the smiling Loves and young Desires ; 

There every Grace and Muse shall throng, 

Exalt the dance and animate the song ; 

There youths aud nymphs in consort gay, 

Shall hail the rising, close the parting day.” 

Whatever propensities, however, Lord Mansfield might have towards 
polite literature, he did not permit them to divert his attention from his 
profession. In the year 1736, the murder of Captain Porteus by a 
mob in Edinburgh, occasioned a bill of pains, and penalties to be 
brought into parliament against the lord-provost and the city, which, 
after various modifications, and a firm and unabated opposition in every 
stage of its progress, passed into a law. In both houses Murray was 
employed by the city, and acquitted himself so much to the satisfaction 
of his clients, that some time after he was presented with the freedom 
of Edinburgh in a gold box. 

In 1737 an opportunity presented itself, to which, in after life, he 
always recurred with pleasure, and from which period he dated his 
success. In the celebrated cause of Theophilus Cibber and Sloper, the 
leading counsel for the defendant Was seized in court with sudden ill- 
ness, and the conduct of the defence devolved upon Murray, the junior 
counsel, who managed it in so masterly a manner that the jury gave 
only £10 damages. The action being for criminal intercourse with the 
plaintiff’s wife, it involved no abstruse points of law, and therefore was 
better fitted for the display of oratorical than legal ability. Business 
now poured in upon him on all sides ; aud, from a few hundreds a-year, 
he found himself, in every subsequent year, in possession of thousands. 

On the 20th of Noverabei’, 1738, he married Lady Elizabeth Finch, 
daughter of Daniel, sixth earl ofWinchelsea; and in the month of No- 
vember, 1742, was appointed solicitor-general, in the place of Sir John 
Strange, resigned.* He likewise was chosen to represent the toWn of 

* On this occasion a doggrel poem was published by one Morgan, a person then at 
the bar, entitled * The Causidicade,’ in which all the prinoipttl lawyers were supposed 
to urge their respective claims to the post. At the conclosion it is said 
'' Then Murray, prepared with a fine panegyric 
In praise of himself, would have spoke it like Garrick ; 

But the president stopping him, said; * As ill truth 
Your worth and your praise is in eve^ one’s month, 

’Tis needless to urge what’s notoriously known, 

The office, by merit, is yours, all must own; 

The voice of the public approves of the thing, 

Concurring with that of the Court and the king.’ ■' 
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Boroughbridge in parliament, for which place he was also returned in 
1747 and 1754. 

In the month of Mai’ch, 1746r-7, he was appointed one of the mana- 
gers for the impeachment of Lord Lovat. It fell to his lot to observe on 
the evidence previous to the lords giving their judgment. This task he 
executed with so much candour, moderation, and gentlemanly feeling that 
Lord Talbot, at the conclusion of his speech, paid him the following com- 
pliment : “ The abilities of the learned mpiager who just now spoke never 
appeared w'ith greater splendour than at this very hour, when his can- 
dour and humanity have been joined to those great abilities which have 
already made him so conspicuous that I hope one day to see him add 
lustre to the dignity of the first civil employment in this nation.” Lord 
Lovat himself also bore testimony to the abilities of his adversary ; “ I 
thought myself,” says his lordship, “ very much loaded by one Murray,® 
who, your lordships know, was the bitterest evidence there was against 
me : I have suffered by another Murray, who, I must say with plea- 
sure, is an honour to his country, and whose eloquence and learning is 
much beyond what is to be expressed by an ignorant man like me. I 
heard him with pleasure, though it was against me. I have the honour 
to be his relation, though perhaps he neither knows that nor values it. 
I wish that his being born in the north may not hinder him from the 
preferment that his merit and learning deserve.” 

During the time Murray continued in office, he supported, w'ith great 
ability, the administration with which he was connected ; and rendered 
himself proportionally obnoxious to those who were in opposition. The 
principles of his family — in which we may presume him to have been 
educated — have been already noticed ; and therefore it will create no 
surprise, that, in the confidence of friendly intercourse, or in a moment 
of exhilaration, he should have uttered sentiments which youth and in- 
experience only could palliate. In the year 1753 he got involved in a 
charge, which we shall relate in the words of Lord Melcombe. 

“ Messrs Fossett (Fawcett), Murray, and Stone, were much acquaint- 
ed, if not school-fellows in early life. Their fortune led them different 
ways ; Fawcett’s was to be a country-lawyer and recorder of Newcastle. 
Johnson, now bishop of Gloucester, was one of their associates. On 
the day the king’s birth-day was kept they dined at the dean of Dur- 
ham’s, at Durham ; this Fawcett, Lord Ravensworth, Major Davison, 
and one or two more, — who retired after dinner into another room. The 
conversation turning upon the late bishop of Gloucester’s preferments, 
it was asked who was to have his prebend of Durham : the dean said, 
that the last news from London was that Dr Johnson was to have it. 
Fawcett said he was glad that Johnson got off so well, for he remem- 
bered him a Jacobite several years ago, and that he used to be with a 
relation of his who was very disaffected, one Vernon, a mercer, where 
the Pretender’s health was frequently drunk. This passing among a 
few familiar acquaintance was thought no more of at the time : it spread, 
how'ever, so much in the North — how I never heard accounted for — 
and reached town in such a manner, that Mr Pelham thought it neces- 
sary to desire Mr Vane, who was a friend to Faw'cett, and who employed 
him in his business, to write to Fawcett to know if he had said this of 

* One of the evidences against him. 
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Johnson, and if he had, if it was true. This letter was written on the 
9th of January ; it came to Newcastle the Friday following. Fawcett 
was much surprised, but the post going out in a few hours after its ar- 
rival, he immediately acknowledged the letter by a long but not very 
explicit answer. This Friday happened to be the club-day of the 
neighbouring gentlemen at Newcastle. As soon as Lord llavensworth, 
who was a patron and employer of Fawcett, came into the town, Faw- 
cett acquainted him with the extraordinary letter he had received ; he 
told him that he' had already answered it ; and being asked to show the 
copy, said lie kept none; but desired Lord Ravensworth to recollect if 
he held such a conversation at the deanery of Durham the day appointed 
for the birth-day. Ravensworth recollected nothing at all of it: they 
went to the club together, and Ravensworth went the next morning to 
see his mother in the neighbourhood, with whom he staid till Mond^ay ; 
but this thing of such consequence lying upon his thoughts, he returned 
by Newcastle. He and Fawcett had another conversation, and in en- 
deavouring to refresh each other’s memory about this dreadful delin- 
quency of Johnson, Fawcett said he could not recollect positively at 
such a distance of time whether Johnson drank those healths, or had 
been present at the drinking of them, but that Murray and Stone had 
done both several times. Ravensworth was excessively alarmed at this 
with relation to Stone, on account of his office about the prince ; and 
thus thd affair of Johnson was quite forgotten, and the episode became 
the principal part. There were many more conferences between Ra- 
vensworth and Fawcett upon this subject, in which the latter always 
persisted that Stone and Murray w'ere present at the drinking, and did 
drink those healths. It may be observed here, that when he was ex- 
amined upon oath, he swore to the years 1731 or 1732, at latest. Faw- 
cett comes up as usual about his law-business, and is examined by Messrs 
Pelham and Vane, who never had heard of Murray or Stone being 
named:® he is asked, and answers only with relation to Johnson, never 
mentioning either of the others; but the love of his country, his king, 
and posterity burned so strongly in Ravensworth’s bosom, that he could 
have no rest till he had discovered this enormity. Accordiuglj^ when 
he came to town, he acquainted the ministry and almost all his great 
fricMids with it, and insisted upon the removal of Stone. The ministry 
would have slighted it as it (luserved, but as he persisted and had told 
so many of it, they could not help laying it before the king, who, though 
he himself slighted it, was advised to exaraine it, which examination 
produced this most injudicious proceeding in parliament.”’ 

So far Lord Melcombe’s account. The same authority informs us, 
that Murray, when he heard of the eonimittee being appointed to ex- 
amine this idle affair, sent a message to the king, humbly to acquaint 
him, that if he should be called before such a tribunal on so scandalous 

This transaction, however, appears to have been no secret some years before, being 
allmlecl to in the following Hues of a poem called * The Procossionade,’ published in 
1746; 

“ This new-fangled Scot, who was brought up at home, 

In the very same school as his brother at Rome, 

Kneel’d conscious, as though his old comrades might urge 
He had formerly drank to the king before Geqrge.” 

’ Lunl Mclcoinbo’s Diary. 
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and injurious an account, he would' resign his office, and would refuse 
to answer. It came, however, before the house of lords, on the 22d 
January, 1 758, on the motion of the duke of Bedford. “ The debate 
was long and heavy,” says Lord Meleombe. “ The duke of Bedford’s 
performance moderate enough. He divided the house, but it was not 
told, for there went below the bar with him the Earl Harcourt, Lord 
Townshend, the bishop of Worcester, and Lord Talbot only. The 
bishop of Norwich and Lord Harcqurt both spoke, not to much pur- 
pose; but neither of them in the least supported the duke’s question. 
Upon the whole,” Lord Meleombe concludes, “ it was the worst judged, 
the worst executed, and the worst supported point that I ever saw of so 
much expectation.” 

On the advancement of Sir Dudley Rider to the chief justiceship of 
the king’s bench, in X764, Mr Murray succeeded him as attorney- 
general ; and on his death, in 1756, again became his successor as chief- 
justice. He was sworn on the 8th of November, 1756, and took his 
seat on the bench on the 11th of the same month. The motto on his 
rings was ‘ Servate domum.’ Immediately afterwards the great seal 
was put to a patent creating him Baron of Mansfield in the county of 
Nottingham. 

As soon as Lord Mansfield was established in the king’s bench he 
began to make improvements on the practice of that court. On the 
12th of November, four days after he had taken his seat, he made a 
very necessary regulation, observing, “Where we have no doubt, we 
ought not to put the parties to the delay and expense of a farther ar- 
gument ; nor leave other persons, who may be interested in tlie deter- 
minations of a point so general, unnecessarily under the anxiety of sus- 
pense.”® The regularity, punctuality, and despatch of the new chief- 
justice afforded such general satisfaction, that they, in process of time, 
drew into that court most of the causes which could be brought there 
for determination. Sir James Burrow says : “ I am informed that at 
the sittings for London and Middlesex only, there are not so few as 
eight hundred causes set down a-year ; and all disposed of. And though 
many of them, especially in London, are of considerable value, there 
are not more, upon an average, than between twenty and thirty -ever 
heard of afterwards in the shape of special verdicts, special cases, mo- 
tions for ney?' trials, or in arrest; of j,udgment. Of a bill of exceptions 
there has been no instance. I do not include judgments upon criminal 
prosecutions ; they are necessary consequences of the convictions. My 
reports give but a very faint idea of the extent of the whole business 
which comes before the court: I only report what I think may be of 
use, as a determination or illustration of some matter of law. I take 
no notice of the numerous questions of fact which are heard upon affi- 
davits — the most tedious and irksome part of the vvholo business. I 
take no notice of a variety of contestations, which, after being fully dis- 
cussed, are decided without difficulty or doubt. I take no notice of‘ 
many cases which turn upon a construction so peculiar and particular, 
as not to be likely to form a precedent for any other case, ilnd yet, 
notwithstanding this immensity of business, it is notorious, that, in con- 
sequence of method, and a few rules which have been laid down to pro- 
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vent delay — even where the parties themselves would willingly consent 
to it — nothing now hangs in court. Upon the last day of the very last 
term, if we exclude such motions of the term as by desire of the parties 
went over of course as peremptories, there 'was not a single matter of 
any kind that remained undetermined, excepting one case relating to 
the proprietary lordship of Maryland, which was pi’ofessedly postponed 
on account of the present situation of America. One might speak te 
the same effect concerning the last days of any former term for some 
years backward.”*' So averse was Lord Mansfield to procrastination, 
that having once expressc'd hisdntention of proceeding with a certain 
matter on the Friday following, on being reminded by Sergeant Davy 
that it was Good Friday, he exclaimed, “Never mind, — the better day 
the better deed 1” “ Your lordship will do as you please,” responded 

the sergeant; “ but if you do sit on that day, I believe you will be the 
first judge who did business on a Good Fi'iday since Pontius Pilate.” 
The same author also informs us, after reporting the famous case of 
Perrin and Blake, that it was remarkable, that, excepting that case, and 
another in the same volume on literary property, there had not been, 
from the 6th of November, 1756, to the time of his then present pub- 
lication, 26th of May, 1776, a final difference of opinion in the court 
in any case, or upon any point whatsoever. “ It is remarkable, too,” 
he adds, “ that, excepting these two cases, no judgment given during 
the same period has been reversed, either in the exchequer-chamber or 
in parliament; and even these reversals were with great diversity of 
opinion among the judges.” 

In the next year the ill-success of the war then begun occasioned a 
change in the administration, and the conflicts of contending parties 
rendered it impracticable for the crown, at that juncture, to settle a new 
ministry. In order, therefore, to give pause to the violence of both 
sides, Lord Mansfield was induced to accept the post of chancellor of 
the exchequer, on the 9th of April, 1757, which he held until the 2d of 
July in the same year. This year he was offered, but refused, the office 
of lord-high-chaucellor. 

For several years after this period the tenor of Lord Mansfield’s life 
was marked only by the most sedulous discharge of the duties of his 
office. In 1760 George II. died, and the new reign commenced with 
alterations in the administration wliich gave rise to a keen spirit of po- 
litical rivalry, in which Mansfield had his share. We find him, in the 
spring of 1766, for the first time since his taking his seat in the house 
of lords, separated from administration, and opposing the measures which 
were supposed to be conducted by the marquess of Rockingham, then 
at the head of the treasury. The question on w’hich his lordship and 
several others, not supposed to be inimical to the general measures of 
government, differed from the ministry, was the pi'opriety of the repeal 
of the stamp act. The celebrated protest which followed the repeal, 
was said to have been drawn up under his lordship’s immediate inspec- 
tion, and was looked upon at the time as one of the most able perform- 
ances, in that way, ever entered in the records of parliament. In 1767 
we find him supporting the port- duties, proposed in the other house by 
the chancellor of the exchequer. In 1770 we again find him support- 
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ing the partial repeal of those dutiesj, and continuing the duty on tea. 
His lordship disapproved of the repeal of the stamp act, because he 
looked upon it to be a tacit relinquishing of the supreme authority of 
this country over America'. The other parts of his political conduct 
seem to have rather proceeded from a uniform support of government, 
than any particular sentiments of his own, unless connected with the 
system pursuing towards America. Among the latter were all the bills 
of coercion against America. Those several measures he defended, as 
they presented themselves, so ably, and in some instances so very mi- 
nutely, as to enter into the defence of the grammatical construction of 
several of the clauses; hence his opponents frequently charged him 
with being the original framer and father of them ; but this we cannot 
by any means suppose, his lordship having repeatedly disclaimed in 
debate the least previous knowledge of their contents, or of having at- 
tended the business of the cabinet for a considerable time before the 
period here adverted to. 

The year 1770 was also memorable for various attacks made on his 
lordship’s judicial character, both in the bouses of lords and commons. 
In one of these the propriety of a direction^' given to the jury in the 
case of the King against Woodfall was keenly and successfully called 
in question by Lord Camden. 

On the 1 9th of October, 1776, bis lordship was advanced to the dig- 
nity of an earl of Great Britain, by the title of Earl of Mansfield, with 
descent to his male issue ; and for want of such issue, to Louisa, Vis- 
countess Stormont, and to her heirs male by David, Viscount Stormont, 
her husband. The same title, in 1792, was limited to Lord Stormont 
himself, who afterwards succeeded to it. 

We come now to a period of his lordship’s life in which an event 
occurred disgraceful to ilie age and country. An union of folly, en- 
thusiasm, and knavery, had excited an apprehension in the minds of 
some weak people, that encouragements were secretly given to the 
favourers and professers of the Roman Catholic faith, inconsistent with 
the safety of tlie Protestant religion and true policy. The act of par- 
liament which principally excited this clamour had passed with little 
opposition, and had not received any extraordinary support from Lord 
Mansfield ; but the mind of the public was inflamed by artful misrepre- 
sentations, and the rage of a popular mob was easily directed against 
some eminent persons. In the night between Tuesday the 6th, and 
Wednesday the 7th of June, 1780, his lordship’s house, in Bloomsbury- 
square, was attacked by a party of rioters, who, on tlie Friday and 
Tuesday preceding, had, to the amount of many thousands, surrounded 
tlie avenues of both houses of parliament, under pretence of attending 
Lord George Gordon when he presented the petition from the Protes- 
tant association. On Tuesday evening tlie prison of Newgate had been 
thrown open, all the combustible part reduced to ashes, and the felons 
let loose upon the public. It was after this attempt to destroy the 
means of securing the objects of criminal justice, that the rioters as- 
saulted the residence of the chief-magistrate of the first criminal court 
in the kingdom; nor were they dispersed till they had burned all the 

“ This a;k>\)rato(J opinion is printed at largo in Doiirett’s Parliamentary Debates, 
vol. V, p. 
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furniture, pictures, books, manuscripts, deeds, and, in short, every thing 
w'hich fire could consume, in his lordship’s house; so that nothing re- 
mained but the walls. On Wednesday the devastation became almost 
general throughout London. That evening the Fleet and King’s bench 
prisons were also set on fire; and the bank of England, the inns of 
court, and almost all the public buildings were threatened with destruc- 
tion. 

This daring outrage on order and government burst on Lord Mans- 
field without his being prepared in the slightest manner to I’esist it. 
He escaped with his life only, and retired to a place of safety, where 
he remained until the 14th of June, the last day of term, when he again 
took his seat in the court of king’s bench. “ The reverential silence,” 
says Mr Douglas, “ which was observed when his lordship resumed his 
place on the bench, was expressive of sentiments of condolence and re- 
spect more affecting than the most eloquent address the occasion could 
have suggested.” The amount of that part of Lord Mansfield’s loss 
which might have been estimated, and was capable of a compensation 
in money, is known to have been very great. This he had a right to 
recover against the Hundred. Many others had taken that course, but 
bis lordship thought it more consistent with the dignity of his character 
not to resort to the indemnification provided by the legislature. His 
sentiments on the subject of a reparation from the state were commu- 
nicated to the board of works, in a letter dated 18th of July, 1780, 
written in consequence of an application which they had made to him, 
as one of the principal sufferers, pursuant to directions from the trea- 
sury, founded on a vote of the house of commons, requesting him to 
state the nature and amount of his loss. In that letter, after some in- 
troductory expressions of civility to the surveyor-general, to whom it 
was addressed, his lordship says, “ Besides what is irreparable my pecu- 
niary loss is great. I apprehended no danger, and therefore took no 
precaution. But, how great soever that loss may be, I think it does 
not become me to claim or expect reparation from the state. I have 
made up my mind to ray misfortune, as I ought ; with this consolation, 
that it came from those whose object manifestly was general confusion 
and destruction at home, in addition to a dangerous and complicated 
war abroad. If I should lay before you any account or computation of 
the pecuniary damage I have sustained, it might seem a claim or ex- 
pectation of being indemnified ; therefore you will have no further 
trouble upon this subject/’ It has been supposed that he held his 
office after he was disabled from executing the duties of it, from a wish 
to secure the succession to it of a very particular friend : be this as it 
may, the chief-justice continued bis office until the month of June, 
1788, when he sent in his resignation. From this period the bodily 
powers of his lordship continued to decline ; his mental faculties, how- 
ever, remained without decay almost to the last. He lived just long 
enough to express his satisfaction at the\.check given to the French by 
Prince Cobourg, in March, 1792, on the 2Gth of which month, after 
continuing some days in a state of insensibility, he departed this life at 
the age of 88 years. 

“ In his political oratory,” says a w'riter of his own times, “he was 
not without a rival, but no one had the honour of surpassing him ; and 
let it be remembered that his competitor was Pitt. The rhetorician 
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that addressed himself to Ttilly in these memorable words, — ^Demos- 
thenes tihi prceripitit, tie primus esses orator, tu illi tie solus' — anticipated 
their application to Mansfield and Pitt. If the one possessed Deinos- 
thehean fire and energy, the other was at least a Cicero. Their ora-, 
tory differed in species, but was equal in merit. There was at least 
no superiority on the side of Pitt. Mansfield’s eloquence was not in- 
deed of that daring, bold, declamatory kind, so irresistibly powerful in 
the momentary bustle of popular assemblies ; but it was possessed of 
that pure and attic spirit, and seductive power of persuasion, that de- 
lights, instructs, and eventually triumphs. It has been very beautifully 
and justly compared to a river, that meanders through verdant meads 
and flowery gardens, reflecting in its crystal bosom the varied objects 
that adorn its banks, and refreshing the country through which it flows.” 
Bishop Warburton says, that during Mansfield’s administration, “ the 
stream oFjustiee ran pure as from its own celestial source, — purer than 
Rato dared to conceive it even in his feigned republic.” “ Lord Mans- 
field,” says Hurd, “ was looked up to and admired as the Cicero of the 
age ; yet he was never much relished by some of the old lawyers, who 
boldly asserted, that, if his innovations were to be freely adopted, they 
might shut up their long revered law-authorities; and, in compliment 
to his lordship, merely adhere to the decisions that were contained in 
‘ Burrow’s Reports.’ He was, it is said, applied to by the late Mr 
Owen Iluffhead, for materials to compose an account of his life, but 
modestly replied that his life was not of suflicient importance to be 
written. ‘ If,’ added he to the applicant, ‘ you wish to write the life of 
a truly great man, write the life of Lord Hardwicke ; who, from very 
humble means, and without family support and connections, became 
lord-high-chaneellor of England, on account of his virtue, his talents; 
and his diligence.’ ” 

His memory was astonishing; he never took notes, or, if he did, sel- 
dom or never consulted them ; yet his references to expressions which 
fell from him in the course of debate, or his quotations from books, 
were so faithful that they might have been said to have been repeated 
mrbatim. 

“ His genius,” says another contemporary, “ is comprehensive and 
penetrating ; and, when he judges it necessary, he pours forth sounds 
the most seductive, equally calculated to persuade and to convince. 
Among bis more rare qualifications may be added the external graces 
of his person, the piercing eye, the tine-toned voice and harmonious 
elocution, and that happy arrangement which possesses all the accuracy 
and elegance of the most laboured compositions.” The weight he had 
in the house of lords may be conjectured from what Horace Walpole 
says in one of his letters : “The third day was a scene of confusion and 
folly ; for when Lord Mdnsfield is absent, ‘ Lost is the nation’s sense, 
nor can be found.’ ” 

Dr Smollett, noticing the supporters of Mr Pelham’s administration, 
mentions Murray as entitled to the first place in point of genius. “ This 
gentleman,” he continues, “the son of a noble family in North Britain, 
had raised himself to great eminence at the bar by the most keen in- 
tuitive spirit of apprehensioiu, that seemed to seize every object at first 
' glance ; an innate sagacity that saved the trouble of intense application ; 
and an irresistible stream of eloquence, that flowed pure and classical. 
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strong and copious, reflecting, in the most conspicuous point of view, 
the subject over which it rolled, and sweeping before it all the slime of 
formal hesitation, and all the entangling weeds of chicanery.”**^ Lord 
Mansfield’s title of earl descended to his nephew, David, Viscount 
Stormont, and, at his death, to his son David William, third earl. 


William, 'Fistouttt 

DIED A.D, 1798. 

This nobleman was the son of John, first Viscount Barrington. H 
commenced his political career in the year 1740, when he entered par- 
liament as representative for the town of Berwick. He immediately 
attached himself to the opposition party, and shared their triumph over 
Walpole in the following year. On the formation of the Pelham party, 
he became a supporter of government, and was appointed a lord of the 
admiralty. When the duke of Newcastle became premier. Lord Bar- 
rington was made secretary -at- war. In March, 1761, on the dismissal 
of Mr Legge, he was appointed chancellor of the exchequer. When, 
in May 1762, Lord Bute was appointed first lord of the treasury. Vis- 
count Barrington was removed to the treasurership of the navy, which 
had been filled by George Grenville, and was succeeded in the ex- 
chequer by Sir Francis Dashwood. Lord Barrington held the navy 
treasurership till the year 1765, when, under Pitt, he again became 
secretary-at-war, in which office he continued till the time of his final 
retirement from public life in 1778. He died in 1793. 

Lord Barrington appears to have been a man of good business habits 
and respectable talents. That he managed to keep so long in office 
during a period which witnessed the overthrow of so many successive 
administrations, is rather a suspicious circumstance ; yet he appears, by 
the testimony of almost all his contemporaries, to have been a thoroughly 
upright and conscientious man. The following letter to General Con- 
w^ay affords strong testimony to the integrity of his lordship’s official 
conduct : “ When I first came to the war office I made a resolution from 
which I have never departed in one instance, and from my adherence 
to which the greatest benefits have arisen to his majesty’s service. 
This resolution was, never to recommend to the king any surgeons of 
regiments, or of the army hospitals, but such as should be recommended 
to me by the physicians and chief surgeons of the army, who constitute 
what I call the hospital board. My instructions to them are, always to 
recommend to me on vacancies, not only good and able people, but the 
very best and ablest they can find ; regard being had, where merit is 
equal, to such as have served in lower stations, either as mates in hos- 
pitals or in regiments. I verily believe they have complied with these 
directions; because though I have often heard great commendations, 
I have never heard the least blame of any medical people recommended 
by them ; notwithstanding I have frequently been obliged — always un- 
willingly^ — to put their colonels out of humour by refusing the people 

A few years afterwards Dr Smollett again drew fha character of Lord Mansfield 
in the ‘Adventures of an Atom,’ in terms very different from the above, 
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■whom they have recommended. I have gone farther, having refused 
in more instances than one, the recommendations of the commander-in - 
chief; and even of the duke of Newcastle, to whom I owe more compli- 
ance than to any man living ; because he is the only subject to whom I 
have a real obligation. I must do his grace the justice to say that, after 
the first warmth was over, he has always approved my rule, and the 
steadiness with which I adhered to it. Forgive me, my dear general, 
that I cannot, in this instance, show the same regard to your rccommeu ■ 
dation, as in the instance of Mr Bourke, lately appointed a cornet in 
your regiment at your desire. The two cases, give me leave to say, 
are widely diflerent. None but medical men can judge of medical 
men ; and, in my ppinion, it would be as preposterous to take the char- 
acter of a surgeon from a colonel, as of an officer from the hospital 
board. As to breaking my rule in tliis instance and keeping it in others, 
I am sure upon consideration you will not adhere to that advice ; for 
I should then give real offence to all those whom I have refused al- 
ready, or shall refuse hereafter. If I have ever given any satisfaction in 
the troublesome and delicate station I am in, it has arisen from making 
no exceptions to general rules. It is with great difficulty that I am 
steady at present ; but this advantage will arise from a very disagree- 
able thing : no colonel can ever expect I should take his recommenda- 
tion of a surgeon, when I have refused General Conway's.” 

There is still stronger testimony of his inflexible adherence to this 
excellent rule in his correspondence wdth Lord Ligonier, and the mar- 
quess of Granby. A letter to the former — at that time conimander-in- 
chief — concludes thus : “ I have not time to answer your lordship’s 
letter of Sunday, which I received last night : perhaps it is better that 
I should not particularly answer it, as I wish always to keep my temper, 
especially with those who are older and wiser than myself. I will only 
say, that whatever the power of a commander-in-chief may be, it cer- 
tainly does not extend to make a seeretary-at~war give the king advice 
which he thinks wrong. I told your lordship very explicitly at our 
first outset, that I never would. I have refused in a like case the only 
man living to whom I have an obligation, and he is not offended. I 
wonder I am pressed to do it by your lordship. If you think these 
alterations in the German hospital to be right, you will propose them 
to the king. If his m^esty, after hearing my objections, shall be of 
your lordship’s opinion, I will obey his orders with the same chcerftd- 
ness, and do all other business with the same good humour, as if he had 
declared for mine. I have no points to carry, and should blush at a 
triumph.” 


(Bavl Camtren* 

BORN A. D. 17I3.-^niBIl A. D, 1794. 

Fe'w men have such strong claims to the gratitude and admiration of 
his countrymen as the noble and illustrious character whose life and po- 
litical merits we are now about to sketch. 

Charles Pratt was the third son of Sir John Pratt, chief-justice of the 
court of King’s bench under George I. by his second wife, Elizabeth, 
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daughter of the Rev. Hugh Wilson, canon of Bangor. He was boi'ii 
in 1713, the year before his father was raised to the bench. He re- 
ceived the first rudiments of his education at Eton, and afterwards 
studied at King’s college : he was remarkably diligent and studious, 
and particularly versed in the history and constitution of his country. 
After taking his master’s degree in 1735, he entered himself a student 
of the Inner temple, and was in due time admitted to the bar. 

Mr Pratt, after being called to the bar, notwithstanding his family 
connexions and his own personal character, was nearly nine years in the 
profession without getting in any degree forward. Whether this arose 
from a natural timidity of constitution, or ill-luck, or despondence, it is 
now difficult to tell, but the fact was so ; and he was so dispirited by it, 
that he had some thoughts of relinquishing the profession of the law, 
and retiring to his college, where he might be sure of a church living, 
that would afford him a small but honourable independence.^ Brood- 
ing over these melancholy thoughts he went as usual the Western cir- 
cuit, resolving to make one more experiment, and then take his final 
determination. He had, from his first setting out in his profession, 
been very intimate with Mr Henley, afterwards Lord Northington, and 
lord-high-chancellor of England, — a man who, with the talents of wit 
and conversation, was esteemed a good lawyer and capable of strong 
and lasting friendship. Henley, at this time, was rising rapidly at the 
bar, and was concerned in most of the great causes on the circuit. He 
was the ‘amicus omnium horarum’ of Pratt; but knew nothing of the 
embarrassments of his friend’s affairs, till the other, availing himself 
of a leisure hour, confided his cares to him with all the frankness and 
unreservedness of an old and intimate colleague. Henley heard him 
throughout with a seeming and anxious composure, and then burst out 
into a horse-laugh, exclaiming in his strong manner : “ What ! turn 
parson at last I No, Charles ; you sha’nt be a priest neither I You 
shall do better for yourself ; and that quickly too. Let me see, — I’m 
concerned in a cause that will suit you to a hair, — ^you shall be con- 
cerned in it too, — it is on the popular side, and will do you credit. So 
let me hear no more of this canting business of turning parson : you 
have abilities that run before us all, but you must endeavour to scour off' 
a little of that d — ^ned modesty and diffidence you have about you, to 
give them fair play.” In this rough familiar manner Henley rallied the 
spirits of his friend; and he followed up his advice with sagacity and 
cordiality. When his client’s attorney called upon him to arrange the 
particulars of the cause, he asked him whether he had retained Pratt ? 
“Pratt I Pratt I” said the attorney, “ who is Mr Pratt?” “Who is 
Mr Pratt, Sir I” said Henley gravely, “ the question shows you to be 
a country attorney, or you should know better. Go to him directly 
and engage him, as I would not have a man of his abilities against me 
on any consideration.” The attorney did as he was directed, and Mr 

’ Mr Pratt’s case was by no means singular even in his , awn day. Some of the great- 
est iurainaries of the law in his time passed through the same ordeal. Sir Fletcher 
Norton, afterwards Lord Grantloy, was some years before he got into notice. Mr Ban- 
ning, afterwards Lord Ashburton, received but twenty guineas the first year, and for 
three years afterwards did not get above one hundred pounds. Sir George Hay, no 
less a civilian than a man of fine general talents, was for three or four years in so little 
)U”H:tice as to he scarcely able by his profession to keep up the port of a gentleman. 
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Pratt was retained in the cause. Henley was taken ill upon the clay of 
trial, and Mr Pratt took the lead, and won the admiration of his brother 
barristers and the whole court by the display he made. In short, the 
issue of that day’s trial was, that besides gaining his cause, he gained the 
reputation of an eloquent, profound, and constitutional lawyer. 

When Pratt returned to London, he found the bruit of his profes- 
sional fame — which his friend Henley took care to cultivate by all the 
good offices in his power — had reached the metropolis before him. The 
second great event which called out his professional talents, and placed 
his fame on that basis which rendered it marked and permanent, and 
for ever after shielded and protected it from, neglect and insecurity, was 
the celebrated case of Owen the bookseller, for publishing ‘ A Defence 
of Alexander Murray, Esq.,’ 1751. In the contested election betw'een 
Lord Wenman and Sir .Tames Dashwood on one side, and Lord Parker 
and Sir Edward Turner on the other, Mr Pratt was counsel for the 
former, and distinguished himself in a manner that not only elevated 
his character as a lawyer, but marked him out as an able defender of 
the constitutional rights of his country. Mr Pitt was the ‘auditor 
tantum’ of this celebrated contest. But charmed with the eloquence, 
the professional skill, and the integrity of his new friend, he gave him 
his unreserved confidence, and from this hour they were the Pylades 
and Orestes of their time. With these warm professions in favour of 
his friend, when Mr Pitt came to be appointed secretary of state, in 
1756, he appointed Mr Pratt his private counsellor, with a handsome 
salary, in order, as that great man declared, “ not only to have the 
benefit of such advice, but to guard against any inroads which he other- 
wise might unintentionally make on the laws and constitution of his 
country.” In 1757 Mr Pratt was made attorney-general in the room 
of Sir Robert Henley, made lord-keeper. Mr Pitt jocosely played up- 
on the temper of his friend on this occasion, by telling him he was ap- 
pointed attorney-general. “ Not for the world, Sir,” said he, “to the 
prejudice of my oldest and best friend, Henley 1” “ Well, but suppose 

we kick this old friend of yours up to the house of lords, will that do ? 
Ill fact, the thing is so, Henley is made lord-keeper, and I wish you 
joy most sincerely of your new appointment of attorney-general.” 
From the office of attorney-general Mr Pratt ascended the bench, being 
appointed lord-chief-justice of the court of common pleas in 1762, after 
having been chosen representative for Downton, Wiltshire, in 1759, 
and made recorder of Bath the same year. Writing to his friend Dr 
Davies at this period, he says: “ I remember you prophesied formerly 
that I should be a chief-justice, or perhaps something higher. Half is 
come to pass ; I am thane of Cawdor; but the greater is behind, and 
if that fails me, you are still a false prophet. Joking aside, I am retired 
out of this bustling world to a place of sufficient profit, ease, and dignity, 
and believe that I am a much happier man than the highest post in the 
law could have made me.” 

In his judicial capacity he manifested great independence and impar- 
tiality. In 1763, when John Wilkes, after having been conveyed to the 
Tower, on a general warrant, was brought up, by virtue of a writ of 
JwMas corpus^ the chief-justice discharged him ; it being his opinion, as 
ho subsequently stated, on the trial of an action brought by Wilkes 
against the messenger who had arrested him, that general warrants, 





excepting in cases of high treason, were illegal. When Wilkes was 
brought up before the court, the lord-chief-justice Pratt, in delivering 
the resolution of the court, which was unanimous, said ; “ When this 
return was read, my brother Glynn, counsel for Mr Wilkes, made two 
objections to it ; and though these should fail him, he insisted that Mr 
Wilkes, from the nature of his particular station and character, as being 
a member of the house of commons, -was entitled to privilege of parlia- 
ment, and ought, for that reason alone, to be discharged from his pre- 
sent imprisonment. To begin with the objections, — the first was, that 
it did not appear by the warrant that Mr Wilkes stood charged upon 
any evidence with being the author of the libel described in the war- 
rant. The true question arising upon this objection is, whether stating 
the evidence be essential to the validity of the warrant ? and upon this 
point w'e are all clearly of opinion that the warrant is good.” Having 
stated the reasons of this opinion, his lordship went on to say : The 
other objection was, that the libel itself ought to be set forth in Imc 
verba ; but upon that point too we are all of opinion that the warrant is 
good. It was urged that the specific cause of the detention ought to be 
stated with certainty, and therefore if a man be committed for felony, 
the warrant must briefly mention the species of felony. Now the spe- 
cies of every otFence must be collected by the magistrate out of the evi- 
dence ; but he is not bound to set forth the evidence, he is answerable 
only for the inference he deduces from it. As to a libel, the evidence 
is partly internal and partly external. The paper itself may not be 
complete and conclusive evidence ; for it may be dark and unintelligible 
without innuendoes, which are the external evidence. There is no 
other name but that of libel applicable to the offence of libelling, and 
we know the offence specifically by that name, as we know the offences 
of horse-stealing, forgery, &c. by the names which the law has annexed 
to them. But two reasons were urged why the libel ought to be stated. 
First, it was said without it the court cannot judge whether it be a libel 
or not ; the answer is, that the court ought not in this proceeding to 
give any judgment of that sort, as it would tend to prejudication, and 
take away the office of a jury, and to create an improper influence. 
The other reason was, that unless the libel be stated, the court cannot 
be able to determine on the quantity of bail : the answer here is, 
that regard to the nature of the offence is the only rule in bailing.” 
“ But then,’’ continued bis lordship, “ there remains to be considered, 
wliether Mr Wilkes ought not to be discharged. The king’s counsel 
have thought fit to admit that he was member of the house of com- 
mons, and we are bound to take notice of it. In the case of the seven 
bishops, the court took notice of their privilege, from their description in 
the warrant. In the present case there is no suit depending ; here no 
writ of privilege can therefore issue, — ^no plea of privilege can be re- 
ceived, — it rests, and must rest, on the admission of the counsel for the 
crown ; it is faii'ly before us upon that admission, and we are bound to 
determine it.” Having quoted cases, his lordship went on : “ What 
then is the present case? Mr Wilkes, a member of the house of com- 
mons, is committed for being the author and publisher of an infamous 
aud seditious libel. Is a libel ipso facto in itself an actual breach of the 
peace ? Dalton in his ‘ Justice of the Peace,Vdefines a libel as ‘ a thing 
tending to the breach of the peace.’ In Sir Baptist Hick’s case it is call- 
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ed a provocation to a breach of the peace. In the King against Sum- 
mers, it was held to be an offence conusable before justices, because it 
tended to a breach of the peace. In Hawkins' ‘Pleas of the Crown,’ it 
is called ‘ a thing directly tending to a breach of the public peace.” 
Now, that that which only tends to a breach of the peace is not an actual 
breach of it, is too plain a proposition to admit of argument. But if it 
was admitted that a libel was a breach of the peace, still privilege can- 
not be excluded, unless it require surety of the peace, and there has 
been no precedent but that of the seven bishops cited to show that 
sureties of the peace are requirable from a libeller. As to the opinion of 
tlie three judges in that case, it only serves to show the miserable state 
of justice in those days. Ally bone, one of the three, was a rigid and 
professed papist ; Wright and Holloway, I am much afraid, were placed 
there for doing jobs ; and Powell, the only honest man upon the bench, 
gave no opinion at all. Perhaps it appears an absurdity to demand 
sureties of the peace from a libeller. However, what was done in the 
case of the seven bishops I am bold to deny was law. Upon the whole, 
though it should be admitted that suretiCvS of the peace are requirable 
from Mr Wilkes, still his privilege of parliament will not be taken away 
till sureties have been demanded and refused. — Let him be discharged.” 
Thus far as to the point of privilege. Mr Wilkes after his liberation, 
it is well-known, complained to the house of commons of a breach of 
privilege, by the imprisonment of his person ; and commenced an ac- 
tion in the court of common-pleas against Robei't Wood, Esq. the under 
secretary of state, for seizing his papers. On the 26th of December, 
1763, this cause was tried before the lord-chief-justice and a special 
jury, at the defendant’s desire; when, after a hearing of nearly fifteen 
hours, a verdict was given for Mr Wilkes, with one thousand pounds 
damages, and full costs of suit. On this occasion the lord-cbief-justice 
closed his charge to the jury in the following words : “ This warrant is 
unconstitutional, illegal, and absolutely void. It is a general warrant 
directed to four messengers to take up any persons without naming or 
describing them with any certainty, and to bring them, together with 
their papers. If it be good, a secretary of state can delegate and de- 
pute any one of the messengers, or any even from the lowest of the 
people to take examinations, to commit or release, and in fine to do 
every act which the highest judicial officers the law knows can do or 
order. There is no authority in our law books, that mentions these kind 
of warrants, but in express terms condemn them." “Upon the ma- 
turcst consideration,” his lordship continued, “I am bold to say that 
this warrant is illegal. But I am far from wishing a matter of this con- 
sf'quence should rest solely upon my opinion ; I am only one of twelve, 
whoso opinions I am desirous should be taken in this matter, and I am 
very willing to allow myself the meanest of the twelve. There is also 
a still higher court before which this matter might be canvassed ; and 
whose determination is final. If these higher jurisdictions should de- 
clare my opinions erroneous, I submit, as Avill become me, and kiss the 
rod ; but I must say, I shall always consider such a state of the law a 
rod of iron for tiie chastisement of the people of Great Britain.” 

The popularity which the chief-justice acquired by his decided and 
constitutional opinion on general warrants spread far and near. The 
city of London presented him with the freedom of the corporation in a 
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gold box, and voted that his portrait, painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
should be placed in Guildhall. The corporations of Bath, Dublin, 
Exeter, and Norwich, followed the example. Songs were sung at all 
the patriotic meetings, as well as in the streets, in honour of his spirit 
and integrity ; and toys, handkerchiefs, &c. bore the effigies of this de- 
fender of the rights of the constitution. 

In 1765, on the establishment of Lord Rockingham’s administration, 
the chief-justice of the common-pleas was created a baron of Great 
Britain, by the name of Baron Camden of Camden-place, in the county 
of Kent, with remainder to his heirs male. On the 30th of July, 1766, 
when Pitt was created Earl of Chatham, and appointed lord -privy-seal, 
Lord Camden was called to the office of lord-high-chancellor of Grea 
Britain, in the room of the earl of Norlhiugton ; and though there were 
some promotions in this change of administration which augured a re- 
turn of the Butean influence, yet the tried and well-known character of 
Lord Camden was such as to give universal satisfaction. 

The high price of corn and every other species of provision in the 
summer of 1766, caused great and general complaints tlu’oughout every 
part of the kingdom. These complaints were followed by riots and 
tumults, in which great excesses were committed. The privy-council 
issued a proclamation, putting in force several statutes that had been 
formerly passed against forestallers, regrators, and engrossers of corn. 
But the price of wheat still advanced, and another proclamation was 
issued on the 26th of September to prohibit the exportation of grain. 
Messengers were despatched to the sea-coasts to see that the terms of 
the proclamation were complied with, and to prevent such ships as were 
loaden with wheat or wheat-meal at the several ports, from proceeding 
with their respective cargoes. When parliament met at the close of 
the year, the ministry brought in a bill of indemnity for this measure, 
which was violently denounced by some members. The lord-chaneel- 
lor defended it with his usual ability. He cited the opinion of Mr 
Locke and a number of other high authorities, and asserted that it was 
ridiculous to suppose any state without a power of providing for the 
public safety in cases of emergency; that this power must be lodged in 
all states somewhere, and that in ours it was lodged in the king. He 
maintained that this doctrine was not contrary to the security of the 
constitution, or to the spirit of liberty ; since it was admitted it could 
be legally exerted during the recess of parliament, only in cases of 
great emergency, and when parliament cannot be conveniently assem- 
bled. In this debate Lord Camden and Lord Mansfield were opposed 
to each other, and a ground laid for those feelings of hostility which 
were often displayed between these two high functionaries. It is not 
to be doubted that Lord Camden acted with his usual conscientiousness 
in the aftair, but yet some of the arguments which he advanced on this 
occasion were certainly unsound, and opposed to those principles of 
constitutional liberty of which his lordship had so often proved himself 
the intrepid and successful defender. 

An event took place in the beginning of the year 1770, which made 
a considerable change in the administration this was the well-known 
affair after the Middlesex election. The general discontent excited by 
this measure without doors during summer, seemed to revive with in- 
creased force on the assembling of parliament. The commons took up 
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the expulsion and incapacitation of Wilkes in the full spirit of constitu- 
;i tional inquiry. Nor was the affair less agitated in the lords. His lord- 

ship, however, on this occasion gratified the fullest expectations of the 
ii public, by declaring in his place, and with an energy which spoke the 

i zeal and sincerity of his sentiments, “ That he considered the decision 

upon that affair as a direct attack upon the first principles of the con- 
stitution ; and that if in the judicial exercise of his office he was to 
pay any regard to that or to any other such vote, passed in opposition 
to the kiown and established laws of the land, he should look upon 
himself as a traitor to his trust, and an enemy to his country.” The 
public avowal of an opinion so contrary to the conduct if not the views 
of administration, was considered as a total defection, and resented as 
a desertion from that side. On the 17th of January the lord-chancel- 
lor received a message from the secretary of state’s office, desiring, in 
his majesty’s name, that he would deliver up the seals that evening at 
seven o’clock. His lordship accordingly waited on his majesty at the 
queen’s palace, and delivered them into his own hands. 

His lordship considering a private station as the post of honour, did 
not slacken his endeavours in defence of the rights of the people. The 
late marquess of Rockingham having made a motion in the house of 
lords, the design of which was, “ To procure a declaratory resolution, 
that the law of the land and the established customs of parliament were 
the sole rule of determination in all cases of election long debates 
ensued upon this question, and the motion was at length overruled by 
a large majority. The opposers of the question having • obtained this 
proof of their strength, resolved to exert it to advantage ; and a motion 
was made at a late hour of the night, “ That any resolution of the 
house, directly or indirectly, impeaching a judgment of the house of 
commons in a matter where their jurisdiction is competent, final, and 
conclusive, would be a violation of the constitutional rights of the com- 
mons, tend to make a breach between the two houses of parliament, 
and lead to a general confusion.” The hardiness of this motion, and 
introduced at a late hour of night, roused all the powers of opposition, 
and in particular those of Lord Camden, who said, “ That this motion 
included a surrender of their most undoubted, legal, necessary, and 
sacred rights,— a surrender as injurious to the collective body of the 
people, to their representatives, and to the crown, as it was totally sub- 
versive of the authority and dignity of that house.” The strength of 
his lordship’s arguments, as well as those of his noble colleagues, lay in 
the protest which was entered upon the journals on this occasion. We 
insert the concluding paragraph as a specimen of the spirit of it. Af- 
ter assigning seven different grounds of dissent, it concluded thus 
“ We think ourselves, therefore, as peers, and as Englishmen, and free- 
men, — names as dear to us as any titles whatsoever, indispensably 
obliged to protest against a resolution utterly subversive of the author- 
ity and dignity of this house, equally injurious to the collective body 
of the people, to their representatives and to the crown, to which we 
owe our advice upon every public emergency; a resolution in law, un- 
constitutional ; in precedent, not only unauthorized, but contradicted ; 
in tendency, ruinous; in the . time and manner of obtaining it, unfair 
and surreptitious. And we do here solemnly declare and pledge our- 
selves to the public, that we will persevere in availing ourselves, as far 
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as in us lies, of every right and every power with which the constitu- 
tion has armed us for the good of the whole, in order to obtain full 
relief for the injured electors of Great Britain, and full security for the 
future against the rnost dangerous usurpation upon the rights of the 
people, which, by sapping the fundamental principles of this govern- 
ment, threatens its total dissolution.”^ 

Out of office, Camden continued to be the same uniform opposer of 
all unconstitutional doctrines. He took an active part only on con- 
stitutional questions, such as the Middlesex election, the law of libels, 
the royal marriage act, &c. till some time previous to the breaking out 
of the American war. Foreseeing by the steps which the ministry were 
taking, that, they were about to involve their country in a war which 
portended the most dreadful evils to both countries, he was unwearied 
in his efforts to prevent a rupture. His friend the earl of Chatham, 
after a long absence occasioned by illness, appeared in the house of 
lords on this occasion. He saw the storm about to burst, and early in 
the year 1775, he came down to the house to express his utmost dis- 
approbation of the whole system of American measures. When the 
American papers were laid upon the table, his lordship moved an ad- 
dress for recalling the troops from Boston, in which he was ably sup- 
ported by Lord Camden. They represented this measure as a matter 
of immediate necessity, — that an hour lost in allaying the ferments in 
America, might produce years of calamity, — that the present situation 
of the troops rendered events possible wliich would cut off the proba- 
bility of a reconciliation, — that this conciliating measure, thus well- 
timed on our side, would remove all jealousy and apprehension on the 
other, and instantaneously produce the happiest effects to both. 

On the second reading of the bill for settling an annuity on the heirs 
of the earl of Chatham, the duke of Chandos particularly objected to 
the perpetuity of the grant, and to the mischievous precedent it would 
set for similar applications from men in high stations. He wms second- 
ed by the lord-chancellor Bathurst, who in the course of his speech 
brought in the precedent of the great duke of Marlborough, who, 
though he settled and negotiated the grand alliance which broke the 
power of France and set limits to the ambition of Louis XIV., had the 
perpetuity of his grant of £5000 a-year refused him by the commons. 
Lord Camden felt for the honour of his deceased friend, and spoke in 
support of the bill with an energy that seemed to grow out of the oc- 
casion. 

The remaining years of the American war were full of disaster, 
and presented still gloomier prospects. A war with France broke out 
immediately after the earl of Chatham’s death, which was followed by 
a similar declaration from Spain, and ultimately by a declaration on the 
part of Great Britain against the United States. Under such an ac- 
cumulation of national disaster, the gi'eatest characters in the kingdom 
were loudly called upon to exert themselves, either by advice or per- 
sonal efforts, in its defence. Lord Camdenj. though he had lost a tower 
of defence in his late illustrious colleague, had a firm support in the 
abilities of the duke of Richmond, the marquess of Rockingham, and 

“ This protest, which for spirit, precision, a.nd constitutional knowledge, has been al- 
ways imieh admired, was signed by flvo dukes, one marquess, eighteen earls, one vis- 
count, and sixteen barons. ■ 
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Lord Shelburne, With these noblemen he continued to act in concert 
till the spring of the year 1782, when the minister losing the confidence 
of the house as well as the public, retired from power in the beginning 
of March, and on the 27th of that month, a new ministry was formed 
under the auspices of the marquess of Rockingham, constituted first 
lord of the treasury. Lord Camden was appointed lord-president of tlie 
council. 

In May, 1786, his majesty, in consideration of Lord Camden’s long 
and faithful services, raised his lordship from the rank of baron to that 
of earl, by the title of Earl Camden, Viscount Bay ham. At this pe- 
riod his lordship, now at the advanced age of seventy-three, had some 
thoughts of retiring from public business ; but his majesty graciously 
interceded against this resolution, and as his lordship’s health and spirits 
were still competent to his duty, he submitted to the royal pleasure, and 
continued in office. 

The last public act of his lordship corresponded to the first, and the 
whole tenor of his life was in support of the constitutional liberties of 
the subject. The ‘ bill respecting trial in cases of libel,’ came before 
the house of lords on the 18th of May, 1792. His lordship through 
age and infirmities had not attended the house for some time ; but as 
tins bill ^as intended to give the power to a British jury to determine 
on the matter of law as well as fact in the case of a libel — a point 
which his lordship had unremittingly contended for — he felt it his duty 
to give it his last support. He therefore attended in his place upon 
this occasion ; and when the order of the day for the farther considera- 
tion of the report of this bill was moved, spoke in support of it at con- 
siderable length. He began with declaring that he had never intended 
to trouble their lordships on a public question again, since age had laid 
its hand upon him, and he had no longer that vigour left that was ne- 
cessary to maintain a contest of argument, but that he held it to be his 
indispensable duty, as long as he had sentiments upon the subject, and 
a tongue to utter them, to stand up and defend his opinion respecting 
the rights of juries to decide upon the law as well as the fact, — an 
opinion which was by no means new to their lordships, since it was 
upon record.- The judges, he observed, in stating their opinions, had 
avoided coming to the point, and had not given any thing like a satis- 
factory answer to the main question which created all the difficulty. 
Their opinion seemed to be worded with a careful attention to e.scajie 
the notice of the only matter that created any thing like a difference of 
sentiment. The doctrine that all matters of law lay within the province 
of the judges, and matters of fact only with the juries, was a modern 
doctrine, and a practice unheard-of in ancient times, arising from a 
perverse application of that well-known maxim, “ In qumstionem legis 
respondent judices sed in qumstionem facti respondent juraiores.” Here 
his lordship explained in what cases the maxim applied, and where it 
did not; and contended that it had no reference whatever to a trial of 
a criminal case in the first instance, but must appertain only to ques- 
tions which come judicially before a court subsequent to a verdict. His 
lordship then entered into a discussion of the difference between a gen- 
eral verdict and a special verdict, declaring that nothing could be more 
opposite than the one to the other. In a special verdict the jury found 
the facts, but referred the law that resulted from them to the judges or 
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court to decide upon. After stating a direction of Chief-justice Jeffer- 
ies, his lordship related from memory what had occurred on the trial of 
Owen the bookseller, before Lord-chief-justice Lee, when he had him- 
self been counsel for the defendant. At that time he said the jury took 
upon themselves to take the whole of the case, the law as well as the 
fact, into their own hands, and they acquitted the defendant. From 
memory, he said he absolutely denied that he ever held a practice dif- 
ferent from the doctrine that he was then maintaining: if any noble lord 
was in possession of any notes for that trial which contradicted what he 
said, he must give way to their authority. In the case of Dr Sheb- 
beare ho had turned his back to the court, and directed all he had to 
say to the jury. His lordship next mentioned the case where the ver- 
dict on a trial for a libel had been, “ guilty of printing and publishing 
only,” which the court could not get over ; and therefore said, if the at- 
torney-general chose it, he might begin de novo. But no new trial ever 
was instituted, because it was pretty clear from the verdict on the first 
trial, w'hat the sense of the country was upon the paper in question. 
His lordship contended that they must destroy the corner-stone of the 
constitution who denied the jury the right to decide upon both the law 
and the fact. Those who argued differently might say, “ How would 
they guard against the ill consequences ?" Why, by a new trial, if 
there should be any legal ground for one. Formerly a jury was liable 
to be attainted for a false verdict ; but the practice of attaint had been 
long out of use, and the customary mode of correcting the errors of a 
jury was by a new trial; and a new trial, their lordships would recollect, 
would carry the matter again before a jury for decision. It was the 
conscience of a jury that must pronounce the prisoner guilty or not 
guilty. And why, he asked, were not a jury to be trusted in cases of 
libel as well as in other concerns ? Did they not trust them in all that 
concerned property and liberty, nay, even life and limb? A libel, his 
lordship said, must obviously have a seditious tendency, — a tendency 
to disturb the king’s peace, and was not any man of common sense 
upon a jury as competent as a judge to say, whether a paper charged 
as a libel had that tendency or not? Another, and a most material 
point in trials for libel, was the intention, the quo animo with which 
the person accused published the libel. The intention must be proved, 
and how could they prove it but by facts ? The moment the intention 
produces the action, it mixes with it, and becomes part of that action ; 
and Judge Jefferies himself had declared, “ That no man could judge 
of another man’s intentions but by his words and actions." His lord- 
ship, after accurately defining what was the proper proof of a man’s 
criminal intentions, stated the inestimable value of the liberty of the 
press, and asked, who should be the regulator of the liberty of the 
, press in this country, judges or jurors? Judges, he said, might, as 
they all knew, be corrupt ; but juries never could. He concluded with 
declaring his intention lor moving to strike out such words in the pre- 
amble of the bill as in the least degree tended to divide the power of a 
jury in matters of law as well as fact in cases of libel. 

The debate on this bill being interrupted by the sudden illness of 
Loi'd Stormont, the house adjourned to the Monday following, when, 
after a long discussion, the question of commitment was carried by a 
oonsiderabie majority. On the commitment of the bill, the debates 
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were renewed with additional force of eloquence on both sides. The 
Lord-chancellor Thurlow “ wished to submit to their lordships the 
necessity of so amending the bill as to make it conformable to what 
its principle— if any principle it had — ^pretended to be.” His lordship 
then went into a long argument, in which he elaborately contended for 
the doctrines he had stated in the former debate on the second reading 
of the bill, justified the learned judges for the opinion they had deliv- 
ered, and asserted that the bill would go out of the house a parliament- 
ary condemnation of the opinions and rule of practice which they had 
entertained and acted upon in pursuance of the example of their an- 
cestors. Lord Kenyon spoke on the same side. Lord Camden re- 
plied to both, and again contended with a spirit and zeal extraordinary 
in one of his age, that a jury had an undoubted right to form their ver- 
dict themselves according to their consciences, applying the law to the 
fact; if it were otherwise, he said, the first principle of the law of Eng- 
land would be defeated and overthrown. If the twelve judges were to 
assert the contrary again and again, his lordship declared he would 
deny it utterly, because every Englishman was to be tried by his 
country ; and who was his country but his twelve peers, sworn to con- 
demn or acquit according to their consciences? If the case were 
otherwise, and the opposite doctrine was to obtain, trial by jury would 
be a nominal trial, — a mere form ; for in fact the judge, and not the 
jury, would try the man ; and for the truth of this argument, his lord- 
ship said he would contend for it to the latest hour of his life,' — Mani- 
bus pedibusqueJ The amendment moved by the lord-chancellor ’jvas 
rejected, and the rest of the bill gone through and agreed to without 
further amendment. 

From the moment that the libel bill received the royal sanction, 
Camden never afterwards ajipeared in the house of lords. It was the 
climax of his political life, and he was contented himself with perform- 
ing his duty as president of the council, which he regularly attended 
whenever his growing infirmities would permit him. About a year 
before his death he again solicited his sovereign for leave to resign; but 
as his lordship’s mind was fully competent to the discharge of that high 
office, his majesty was graciously pleased to acquaint him, “ That he 
claimed a continuation of his services whilst he was so well able to per- 
form them.” In this interval tb the time of his death, every indulgence 
was shown him that was possible. Councils were often previously held 
at his house, and draughts of deliberations sent him down into the 
country, where he for the most part reaiiled in tho domestic enjoyments 
of his family, for whom he always manifested a truly parental and affec- 
tionate attachment. Finding his health visibly declining about the 
beginning of the year 1794, he removed from Camden-place in Kent 
— ^his country-seat — to his town residence in Hill-street, Berkeley- 
square, where, more through the pressure of old age than any imme- 
diate disorder, he died at the advanced age of eighty-one, on Friday 
the 18th of April, 1794. 

Lord Camden’s character as a judge is utterly without impeachment. 
In his equal administration of justice, with his spirited and effectual 
condemnation of general warrants, — his efforts in favour of the rights 
of election,— -bis unceasing exertions in support of the rights of juries 
in cases of libel, particularly the last splendid exertion of his eloquence 
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on this subject, together with his uniform attachment to the constitution 
upon all occasions, every Englishman must acknowledge him the faith- 
ful guardian of their rights and liberties. 

“ His lordship’s parliamentary abilities,” says one of his contempo- 
raries, “ are unquestionable. In point of contrast to the last noble 
lord,'* he is by no means so great an orator in the strict sense of the 
word ; but he is infinitely his superior in depth of reasoning, in logical 
definition, in the philosophical arrangement and separation of his ideas, 
and in his knowledge of the fundamental laws of this constitution. He 
never leaves those openings to his antagonists which eternally recur in 
the harangues of his learned and noble brother. He seldom addresses 
himself merely to the passions ; and if he does, he always almost ad- 
dresses them through the medium of true argument and sound logic. 
In fact, if he was to speak in an audience composed of men of talents 
and experience only, there is no man in either house would stand the 
least chance to contend with him for victory ; but in merely driving 
or leading a herd. Lord Mansfield, Lord Chatham, and even Lord 
Lyttleton, are confessedly his superiors. In respect of delineation, 
Lord Camden is cool, deliberative, argumentative, and persuasive. He 
is fond of first principles ; he argues closely, and never lets them out 
of his view ; his volubility, choice of language, flowing of ideas, and 
of words to express them, are inexhaustible. The natural rights of the 
colonists, — the privileges and immunities granted by charter,- — and 
their representative lights as native subjects of the British empire,-— 
are the substrata on wliieh he erects all Ids arguments, and from w'hence 
he draws all his conclusions. His judgment is, if possible, still greater in 
debate than his mere powers of oratory as a public speaker. He either 
takes a part early in it, decides the question, or embarrasses his adver- 
saries, or he waits till they have spent all their force, and rests his at- 
tack upon some latent or neglected point, overlooked or little attended 
to in the course of the debate. In fine, as Lord Mansfield is the great- 
est orator, so we do not hesitate to pronounce Camden by much the 
most al^Je reasoner in either house of parliament. On the other hand, 
his lordship deals too much in first principles, denied or contrbverted 
by his adversaries, and seems more eager to convinee the people of 
America, though at three thousand miles’ distance, that l^hey are right, 
than to persuade his noble auditory that they are wrong. Many of his 
speeches bear an inflammatory appearance.” 

. In the circle of his friends, Lord Camden was pleasant, easy, and 
communicative, carefully avoiding the lawyer or the statesman. He 
Mas the intimate friend of Garrick, and frequently badinaged with that 
great actor. The following observation has been attributed to him : — 
“ Lord Mansfield has a Avay of saying ‘ It is a rule with me — an invio- 
lable rule — never to hear a syllable said out of court about any cause, 
that eitiier is, or is not, in the smallest degree likely to come before me,’ 
Now I, for my part, could hear as many people as choose to talk to 
me about their causes; it would never ihake the slightest impression 
upon me.” 

The punishment of the stocks having been spoken lightly of by a 
barrister, on a trial at which he was presiding, he said, leaning over 
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the bench to the counsel, “ Brother, were you ever in the stocks?” 
Being answered in the negative, he whispered, “ Then I have; and can 
assure you it is by no means such a trifle as you have represented it.” 
His lordship, it appears, when on a visit at Lord Dacre’s, was walking 
near Alveley in Essex, with a gentleman, whom he requested to open 
the parish-stocks for him, that he might be enabled to judge of the 
nature of the punishment. Having done so, his companion, who was 
remarkable for absence of mind, walked on, occupied with a book, and 
the earl being unable to extricate himself, asked a countryman to 
release him. “ No, no, old gentleman,” quoth the rustic ; “ you were 
not set there for nothing.” 

^ix 

DIED A.D. 1794, 

This officer entered idle navy at an early age, and served as a mid- 
shipman at the capture of Porto Bello with so much credit, that he was 
promoted to the rank of lieutenant on the 25th August, 1740. In 
1747 he obtained the command of the Lark. In 1756 he was nomi- 
nated to the Deal Castle, of twenty-four guns, and in 1757 became 
captain of the Somerset, a seventy-four, in which ship he continued until 
near the termination of the war. In 1758 he served in the successful 
expedition against Louisburg, under the direction of Admiral Boscawen, 
and afterwards in that against Quebec, under Sir Charles Saunders. 

In 1770 Hughes was reappointed to the Somerset, and three years 
after proceeded in the Salisbury, of fifty guns, with the rank of com- 
modore, to the East India station, where he remained until 1777. On 
the 23d of January, 1778, he was promoted to the rank of rear-admiral 
of the blue, and soon after received the insignia bf a knight of the 
bath. Early in 1779 he became commander-in-chief on the East India 
station, and in his way out effected the reduction of the French settle- 
ment of Goree, on the coast of Africa. On the 7th of Mar^, 1779, 
he was made rear-admiral of the red, and on the 26th of September, 
1780, vice-adjuiral of the blue. In December; 1780, he attacked and 
destroyed the squadrons of Hyder Ali, in the poi4s of Calicut and 
Mangalore. 

M. de Suffrein, one of the ablest naval officers in the French service, 
soon after arrived in India, for the purpose of opposing the force under 
Admiral Hughes. On the 15th of FeWuary, 1781, the French admi- 
ral was seen off Madras, having with him five or six prizes, which had 
been taken on his passage. On the 16th five of these, and one of the 
enemy’s vessels with 300 soldiers, besides cannon, military stores, and 
araraiinition on board, fell into the bands of the British. The two fleets 
neared each other on the succeeding day ; but the English van not being 
able to tack and get into action for the want of wind, an unequal con- 
test of three hours’ duration ensued, between eight of the enemy’s best 
ships and four of the British squadron, among which was the admiral’s 
ship, the Superbe. Notwithstanding their superiority the French fleet 
sustained considerable damage, and, taking advantage of a favourable 
breeze, hauled their wind and stood away. 
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After having repaired two of his ships at Trincomale, in Ceylon- — 
which place he had just captured from the Dutch— -the English admiral 
put to sea on the 4th of March, and on the SOth was joined by a re- 
inforcement from England. The adverse fleets met again on the 12th 
of April, and, after a warm engagement, the enemy drew off. On the 
20th of June, in the following year, Sir Edward Hughes, who had pre- 
viously been joined by Admiral Bickerton with six ships of the line, 
again engaged his old antagonist, De Suflrein, who, after three hours’ 
spirited fighting, bore away. On the 22d of the same month the two 
fleets were in sight of each other, off Pondicherry, but no action took 
place. Fifteen hundred of his men being rendered unfit for duty by 
the scurvy, Sir Edward Hughes now repaired to Madras ; whence, 
peace having been proclaimed, he proceeded with the fleet to England, 
and did not afterwards assume any command. 

On the 24th of September, 1787, he was promoted to the rank of 
vice-admiral of the red, and on the 1st of February, 1793, to that of 
admiral of the blue. He died at an advanced age, at his seat in Essex, 
on the 17th of February, 1794. 


This accomplislied and upright man was second son of the first lord 
Conway. He entered the army in 1740, and distinguished himself on 
several occasions by his personal prowess as well as military science* 
In 1741 he was returned to the Irish parliament for the county of An- 
trim, and, in the same year, to the British house of commons, for Higham- 
Ferrers, 

In 1757 he was employed as second in command, under Sir John 
Mordaunt, in the Rochefort expedition. His advice, on this occasion, 
was that the place should be attacked, but Mordaunt did not act upon 
his recommendation. Towards the end of George the Second’s reign, 
he was appointed groom of the bed-chamber, which post he continued 
to fill in the establishment of the new sovereign. In 1761 he com- 
manded the British forces in Germany under Prince Ferdinand, in the 
absence of the marquess of Granby. 

In the keen debate on general warrants, in the house of commons, 
towards the close of the year 1764, General Conway spoke and voted 
against ministers. This act of integrity cost him all his military em- 
ployments; but the duke of Devonshire, in consequence of the dis- 
interestedness and independence which General Conway displayed on 
this and other occasions, soon after bequeathed him a legacy of £5000. 
On the formation of the Rockingham administration, General Conway 
was appointed one of the secretaries of state, and filled that office, till 
1768, in a manner which extorted the applause even of his political 
antagonists. 

In the debates on American affairs, General Conway advocated tlie 
rights of the colonists with great ability and determination. Fie moved 
the repeal of the stamp act under circumstances which have been thus 
glowingly described by Burke, in his famous speech in 1774: “I will 



do justice — I ouglit to do it — to the. Iionourablo gentleman who led us 
in this house (Conway). Far from the duplicity wickedly charged on 
him, he acted his part with alacrity and resolution. We all felt inspired 
by the example he gave us, down even to myself, the weakest in that 
phalanx. I declare for one, I knew well-enough — it could not be con- 
cealed from any body — ^the true state of things ; but, in my life, 1 never 
came with so much spirits into this house. It was a time for a man to 
act in I We had powerful enemies, but we had faithful and determined 
friends, and a glorious cause. We had a great battle to fight, but we 
had the means of fighting ; not as now, when our arms are tied behind 
us. We did fight that day, and conquer. I remember, Sir, with a 
melancholy pleasure, the situation of the honourable gentleman (Con- 
way) who made the motion for the I’epeal, in that crisis when the whole 
trading interest of this empire, crammed into your lobbies, with a 
trembling and anxious expectation, waited, almost to a winter’s return 
of light, their fate from your resolutions. When at length you had de^ 
termined in their favour, and your doors thrown open, showed them 
the figure of their deliverer in the well-earned triumph of his important 
victory, from the whole of that grave multitude tiiere arose an involun- 
tary burst of gratitude and transport. They jumped upon him like 
children on a long absent father. They clung about him as captives 
about their redeemer. All England, all America, joined in his applause. 
Nor did he seem insensible to the best of all earthly rewards — the love 
and admiration of his fellow-citizens. Hope elevated and joy bright- 
ened his crest I I stood near him, and his face, to use the expression 
of the scripture of the first martyr, ‘ his lace was as if it had been the 
face of an angel.’ I do not know how others feel; but if I had stood 
in that situation, I never would have exchanged it for all that kings in 
their profusion could bestow. I did hope that that day’s danger and 
honour would have been a bond to hold us all together for ever ; but, 
alas I that, with other pleasing visions, is long since vanished.” 

In the session of 1782 General Conway introduced the motion which 
drove North from the premiership. He had already declared, in his 
place in parliament, that he would rather submit to the independence 
of America than persist in the prosecution of so pernicious and unjust 
a war. On' the 22d of February, he moved “ that an address should 
be presented, imploring his majesty that the war might be no longer 
pursued for the impracticable purpose of reducing the people of America 
by force.” The motion was seconded by Lord John Cavendisli, and 
opposed by Wellbore Ellis, the new secretary for the American depart- 
ment, who declared, “that it was now in contemplation to contract the 
scale of the war, and to prosecute hostilities by such means as were 
very dissimilar from the past. In order to obtain peace with America 
we must vanquish the French; and as in the late war, America had 
been said to be conquered in Germany, so in this America must be 
conquered in France. In the present circumstances,’’ he continued, 
“the administration were conscious of the necessity of drawing into a 
narrow compass the operations of the American war, — a change of cir- 
cumstances demanding a corresponding change of measures.” The 
motion was lost only by a single vote ; and as a majority of the absent 
members were supposed to be adverse to ministry, it was thought ex- 
pedient 'sto bring the question again before the house in a different form. 
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On the 2Tth of February, therefore, General Conway brought forward 
a new motion to the same effect, which was seconded by Lord Althorpe. 
In order to evade the question, the attorney-general (Wallace) recom- 
mended that a truce should be proposed with America; but on a divi-^ 
sion upon his amendment, a majority of nineteen appeared against 
ministers. The motion of Gener^ Conway was immediately followed 
by another, for an address to his majesty to put an end to the war ; and 
it was further resolved, that the address should be presented by the 
whole house.^ His majesty’s answer to the address was in general 
terms, that he should take such measures as might appear to him most 
conducive to the restoration of peace. Any reference to the prosecu- 
tion of offensive war was cautiously avoided. The evasive nature of 
this answer induced General Conway to move another resolution in the 
commons, declaring, “ that the house would consider as enemies to his 
m^esty, and to the country, all those who should advise the further 
prosecution of offensive war on the continent of North America.” After 
a feeble opposition, this motion also was permitted to pass without a 
division. 

On the formation of the new ministry Conway was placed at the head 
of the forces ; but be resigned his military command in the following 
year, and retired from public life to his seat, near Henley-upon-Thames, 
where he died suddenly on the of July, 1795. 

General Coil way was an accomplished scholar, and the reputed author 
of several pamphlets and minor literary pieces. He accompanied his 
cousin Walpole, and Gray, in their continental tour, in 1739. 

^mx^ ClUtton* 

BORN A. D. 1738.— DIED A.D. 1795. 

This officer was grandson o-f Francis, sixth carl of Lincoln, and son 
of George, second son of that nobleman. He was born about the year 
1738, Having entered the army, be served for some time in Hanover. 
In 1758 he became a captain in the first regiment of guards, and, in 
1775, obtained the rank of major-general, having, in the interim, dis- 
tinguished himself in the eai'ly part of the American war. He was 
present in the battle of Bunker’s hill, and commanded the troops who 
carried the intrenchments at the taking of Boston ; and, after having 
assisted at the unsuccessful attack on Chmieston, bore a share in the 
capture of New York and Long Island, of which latter place he was 
appointed commandant, but was compelled to capitulate to the American 
general, Gates. 

In 1777 he was made a knight of the bath ; and in January, 1778, 
appointed commander-in-ebief of the British -forces in America. On 
the 8th of May he arrived at Philadelphia, whence, on the approach of 
General Washington, he commenced and successfully accomplished his 
retreat to New York. In 1779 he was appointed colonel of the 7th, 

‘ When the house went .up to St James’s with the .address, the noted General Arnold 
was found standing at the right iiand of his msgesty. This cireumslanco drew forth 
some pointed oliservations in parliament from Lord. Surrey, who declared, “that it was 
an insult to the house, and deserved its eensuro.” 
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or king’s own regiment. In the course of the same year he undertook 
an expedition into the province of New Jersey, where, according to 
French writers, his troops behaved with great barbarity. He also, in 
conjunction with Major-general Provost, who commanded in East 
Florida, concerted and carried into effect an invasion of Georgia, which 
was completely successful. In January, 1780, he arrived with a body 
of troops in South Carolina, and shortly afterwards invested Charleston, 
which surrendered on the 11th of May. For his services on this oc- 
casion he was honoured with the thanks of parliament. He subse- 
quently recaptured Stony Point; and meditated an attack on the 
French forces in Rhode Island, which, however, the approach ofWash- 
ington compelled him to abandon. 

Shortly afterwards he seduced General Arnold to deliver up the 
strong position of West Point, the defence of which had been intrusted 
to him, and employed emissaries to go among the American troops and 
seduce them from their fidelity. The affair of Arnold, involving as it 
did the fate of a gallant officer, Major Andr6, created a great sensation 
both in Europe and America. The campaign of 1780 had reduced 
the cause of the colonists to a low ebb. The country was exhausted, 
the continental currency expiring. While these disasters were openly 
menacing the northern states, treachery was silently undermining them. 
The disposition of the American forces afforded an opportunity of ac- 
complishing so much to the advantage of the British that they could well- 
afford a liberal reward for treachery. The American army was sta- 
tioned in the sbmngholds of the highlands on both sides of the North 
River. In this arrangement) Arnold solicited for the command of West 
Point. This fort has been called the Gibraltar of America. It was 
built after the loss of Fort Montgomery, for the defence of the North 
River, and was deemed the most proper for commanding its navigation. 
Rocky ridges rising one behind another, rendered it incapable of being 
invested by less than twenty thousand men. Though some even then 
entertained doubts of Arnold’s fidelity, yet Washington believing it to 
be impossible that honour should be wanting in a breast which he knew 
was the seat of valour, granted his request, and intrusted him with the 
important post. Arnold, thus invested with command, carried on a 
negotiation with Sir Henry Clinton, by which it was agreed that the 
former should make such a disposition of his forces as would enable the 
latter to surprise West Point. The object of this negotiation was the 
strongest post of the Americans,— the thoroughfare of communication 
between the eastern and southern states, and the repository of their 
most valuable stores. The agent employed in this negotiation, on the 
part of Sir Henry Clinton, was Major Andrd, adjutant-general of the 
British army. To favour the necessarj'^ communications, the Vulture 
sloop of war had been previously stationed in the North River, as near 
to Arnold’s posts as was practicable without exciting suspicion. A 
written correspondence between Arnold and Andre had been for some 
time carried on under the fictitious names of Gustavus and Anderson. 
In the night of the 21st of September, a boat was sent from the shore 
to fetch Major Andr6. Arnold met him on the beach, without the 
posts of either army. Their communing was not concluded till it was 
too near the dawn of day for Andre to return to the Vulture. Arnold 
told him he must lie concealed till the next night. For that purpose 
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he was conducted within one of the American posts, against his previous 
stipulation, and continued with Arnold the following day. The boat- 
men refused to carry him back the next night, as the Vulture, from 
being exposed to the fire of some cannon brought up to annoy her, had 
changed her position. Andre’s return to New York by land, was now 
the only practicable mode of escape. To effect this he quitted his 
uniform, which he had hitherto woirg under a surtout, for a common 
coat, and was furnished with a horse, and, under the name of John 
Anderson, with a passport “ to go to the lines of White Plains, or lower 
if he thought proper, he being on public business.” He advanced alone 
and undisturbed a great part of the way. When he thought himself 
almost out of danger, he was stopped by three of the New York militia, 
between the outposts of the two armies. Major A.ndr6, instead of pro- 
ducing his pass, asked the man who stopped him, “ Where he belonged 
to ?” He answered, “ To below,” meaning New York. Andre I’eplied, 
“ So do I,” declared himself a British officer, and pressed that he might 
not be detained. He soon discovered his mistake. His captors proceed- 
ed to search him : several papei's were found in his possession, secreted 
in his boots. These were in Arnold’s hand-writing, and contained exact 
returns of the state of the forces, ordnance, and defences at West Point. 
AndvS offered his captors a purse of gold and a valuable watch, if they 
would let him pass, and permanent provision and future promotion if 
they would convey and accompany him to New York, but they nobly 
disdained the proffered bribe, and delivered him a prisoner to Colonel 
Jameson, who commanded the scouting parties. Andre, wlien delivered 
to Jameson, continued to call himself by the name of Anderson, and 
asked leave to send a letter to Arnold to acquaint him with his deten- 
tion. This request was inconsiderately granted. Arnold on the re- 
ceipt of the letter abandoned every thing, and went on board the Vul- 
ture sloop of war. Meanwhile Colonel Jameson forwarded to Washing- 
ton the papers found on Andr^ together with a letter giving an account 
of the whole aftair ; but the express, by taking a different route from 
the general, who was returning from a conference at Flartford with 
Count de Rochambeau, missed him. This delay enabled Arnold to 
effect his escape. The same packet which detailed the particulars of 
Andrffs capture,’ brought a letter from him, in which he avowed his 
name and character, and endeavoured to show that lie did not come 
under the description of a spy. He stated, that he held a correspon- 
dence with a person under the orders of his general ; that his intention 
went no farther than meeting that person on neutral ground, for the 
purpose of intelligence ; and that, against his stipulation, his intention, 
and wdthout his knowledge beforehand, he was brought within the 
American posts, and had to concert his escape from them. Washing- 
ton referred the whole case to the examination and decision of a board 
consisting of fourteen general officers. Andre on bis examination volun- 
tarily confessed every thing that related to himself, and particularly that 
he did not come ashore under the protection of a flag. The board did 
not examine a single witness, but founded their report on his own con- 
fession. In this they stated the following facts : “ That Major Andre 
came on shore on the night of the twenty-first of September, in a pri- 
vate and secret manner, and that he changed his dress within the Amer- 
ican linos, and, under a feigned name and disguised habit, passed their 
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father was ah officer of infantry. He served as a lieutenant in the en- 
gagement off Toulon, ift 1744. In 1746 he made a successful cruise 
in the Weazel slddp of war. His services, after this period, until the 
year 1767, etttbraded the I-eeward islands station, the East Indies, and 
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works, and whs taken in a disguised habit when on his way to New 
York, and when taken, several papers were found in his iiossession which 
contained intelligence for the enemy.” From these facts they farther 
reported it as their opinion, “ Thht Major Andr6 ought to be considered 
as a spy, and agreeably to the laws and usages of nations, he ought to 
suffer death.” 

Sit* Henry Clinton, Lieutenant^neral Robertson, and Arnold him- 
self, wrote pressing letters to General Washington, to prevent the de- 
cision of the board of general officers from being carried into effect. 
Amolxi in particular urgedj that every thing done by Andre had been 
done by his particular request, and at a time when he was the acknow- 
ledged commanding-officer in the department. He contended, “ that 
he had a right to transact all these matters, for which, though wrong, 
Major Andre ought not to suffer.” An interview also took place be- 
tween General Robertson, on the part of the British, and General Greene, 
on the part of the Americans, at which every thing was urged bj’- the 
former that ingenuity or humanity could suggest for averting the pro- 
posed execution, — but without effect. It was the general opinion of the 
American arthy tha)t his life was forfeited, and that national dignity and 
sound policy required that the forfeiture should he exacted.^ 

After having made an ineffectual attempt to succour Lord Cornwallis, 
who, with the whole of his troops, was compelled to capitulate. Sir 
Henry Clinton commenced preparations, in 1782, for attacking the 
French settlements in the Antilles, but was superseded in his command 
before he could carry the project into effect. 

On his return to England, a discussion took place between him and 
Cornwallis, as to the surrender of the latter, the entire blame of which 
each party attributed to the other. He subsequently obtained the 
govenioTship of Limerick, and, in 1793, that of Gibraltar, in possession 
of which he died on the 23d of December, 1795. He had for some 
time been a member of parliament ; first fbr Newark, and afterwards 
for Launceston. 

Sir Henry Clinton was undoubtedly an able and enterprising officer. 
His want of success in America was due to his want of means only to 
secure and retain his conquests ; he had no force sufficient to contend 
with the energies of a roused people, directed by the genius of a Wash- 
ington, nnd fighting for all that men hold dear and sacred. His at- 
tempts to tatnper with the patriotism of his •opponents do not, now at 
least, refieet any additional lustre on his character. 
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North America. In the latter year, while cruising off Ushant, he cap- 
tured a very large French East India ship, after a severe action. In 
1758 he served under Admiral Saunders in the Quebec expedition. 
He continued in active service until 1773, when he was created a baro- 
net, and soon afterwards returned to parliament for Scarborough. In 
1775 he became a flag-officer, and was appointed a lord of the admi- 
ralty. In 1778 he served as third command under Admiral Keppel, 
in the engagement with the Frencm fleet off Ushant. The failure of 
this action, or rather its non-iraportant results, led to much recrimina- 
tion betwixt him and the first in command, the nature of which we have 
already alluded to in our notice of Viscount Keppel. 

Sir Hugh spent the latter part of his life in retirement. He died on 
the 19th of March, 1796. 


BOllN A. D. 1717 ^DIED A. D. 1797. 

This nobleman was born January 29th, 1717, at Riverhead in Kent, 
and named Jeffery after his father, who possessed a small estate there. 

Having an elder brother, Sackville, to whom the family-fortune was to 
devolve, Jeffery, the second son, dedicated himself to the profession of 
arms. He received his first commission as an ensign in the guards, in 
1731, when he was only fourteen years of age; and before he was twenty- 
five he became aid-de-camp to General, afterwards Lord Ligonier. In 
this capacity he accompanied that officer into Germany, and was present 
at the battles of Dettingen and Fontenoy. He was afterwards placed on 
the staff of the duke of Cumberland, with whom he is known to have been 
present at the engagements of Lafeldt and Hastenbeck ; and it is sup- 
posed that he was with his royal highness during two other periods very 
different in point of glory, — ^the victory of Culloden, and the convention 
of Closter Camp, The duke made a point of providing for all his suite ; 
and young Amherst — who by this time had attained a coloners commis- 
sion — ^was appointed in 1756 to the command of the 15th regiment of 
foot; in two years more he obtained the rank of major-general in the 
army. 

On the commencement of hostilities with France, in 1757, it was de- 
termined to make America the seat of war. Pitt, afterwards earl of 
Chatham, by arousing the sleeping genius of his country, enabled it to 
achieve prodigies of valour and glory. With consummate penetration, 
he selected men of genius to direct the arras of his country. Major- 
general Wolfe, who had distinguished himself at the battle of Lafeldt, 
by his military talents, when scarcely twenty years of age, was an officer 
of his nomination. The fate of that gallant youth, who died in the 
arras of victory, and the conquest of Canada that soon followed, are 
events which have already been told. It was with this hero that Ma- 
jor-general Amherst was destined to co-operate. Having achieved the 
reduction of Louisburg, General Amherst, on the 30th of September, 
1758, was appointed commander-in-chief of all the forces in North 
America, in the room of General Abercrombie, and at the same time 
received another regiment — the 60th, or Royal American — which 
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seems ever after to have b^n considered as an official appendage to this 
station. Pitt conceiving that the British colonies could iiever be deem- 
ed secure while the French were in possession of Canada, at lem^th 
ormed the plan of stripping Louis XV. of that extensive province. To 
this he was incited by other motives, dictated by the interests of com- 
merce ; for the trading in peltry would then be monopolized by Great 
Wr Northern fisheries ^^uld entirely appertain to he?,— and 

her fleets of merchantmen would be enabled to pass in safety to and 
fiom their dptined ports without the dread of being picked up by the 

of the colonte called 
It ® anxious for the conquest of Ca- 

nada ; they considered their future safety as intimately connected witli 
the success of this measure; or, if we are to credit the conjectures of 
M f of the Transatlantic continent already 

perceived that it would tend not a little to promote their future inde- 
pendence. It was accordingly determined in 1759, that General Am- 

mean^'nf 'TI the Soi b^ 

means of tl e lakes, make himself master of Ticonderoga and Crown 
Point estab ish a naval force in the Champlain, descend by m^arof 

Stal w attack the ca- 

pital , while General Wolfe and Admiral Saunders were to enter the 
same river at its confluence with the sea, and co-operate in the reduc- 
tion of Quebec. This plan was admirably calculated for success ; but, 
!he exeeSn exceedingly difficult in 

^ The commander-in-chief having set out with one of the best-appoint- 
24th ^®J'eld in North America, arrived wi the 

hefoubd abandoned and set 
necessary, however, to overcome the 
French flotilla on Lake Champlain ; a large garrison was at the same 

of7fn° fortified by means 

of a formidable tram of arfllcry. lo order to oppose these with efilS 
J was nocessaij to build a little fleet. AoeoJdingly a brigauHi e a 
sloop and a radeau were put upon the stocb and completed w“ wm,- 
dorM celerity ; and ou the 11th of October the whole armalent \m 
ready to begin the_ expedition. But after some slight success, the sud- 
deu approach of winter in those northern regions checked their oro- 
eedmgs for a time. In short, it appears tha^t they were too late bv -i 
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land, — while the commander-in-chief was to cross the Ontario, enter 
the St Lawrence, and take possession of Montreal, the only place of any 
note then appertaining to France. All this was effected. On the 8th 
of September, 1760, the French general capitulated on condition of be- 
ing sent home with his troops. 

General Amherst remained in America until 1763, when he returned 
liome. In 1761 he had been presented with one of the first ribands 
of the bath which his majesty had to bestow, and about the same time 
he was also appointed governor of Virginia. On September 21st, 1768, 
he was suddenly dismissed from all his employments. So sudden and 
unexpected a disgrace is said to have ensued in consequence of his at- 
tachment to the great commoner of that day who was then out of place. 
This eclipse, however, was of very short duration, for he was soon re- 
admitted to favour, and received fresh marks of the royal bounty. In 
short, he was not only reappointed to the command of the 60th, which 
had been conferred on General Gage, but also nominated to the 3d 
regiment of foot, and declared the head of the staff of Great Britain, in 
consequence of which the army at home was placed under his control. 
In 1771 he was appointed to the lucrative government of Guernsey; 
and in the course of the next year became lieutenant-general of the 
ordnance. Having resigned the latter in favour of General Howe, he 
was recompensed, on the death of Lord Harrington, with the 2d troop 
of grenadier guards ; and on the demise of Lord Cadogan he obtained 
the 2d troop of horse-guards. On the reduction of the latter, he had 
the 2d regiment of horse-guards conferred upon him. On May 20th, 
1776, he was created Baron Amherst of Holmesdale in Kent, with re- 
mainder to his nephew, the son of a younger brother. In the mean- 
time his interest and credit at court seemed to increase daily. In 1778 
he was appointed commander-in-chief of the army of England ; and in 
1779 he was made colonel of the 2d troop of life-guards. In conse- 
quence of the re-establishraent of the staff he was once more appointed 
eommander-in-chief of the array of Great Britain, January 23d, 1793, 
which was considered as an injustice to General Conway, the oldest 
officer in the service, and to w'hom the situation of course appertained 
by seniority. It is also said to have given great offence to others who 
had been longer on the establishment than himself, one of whom was of 
the blood-royal. 

It being at length determined to confide the command of the army 
to his royal highness the duke of York, his majesty’s second son, a re- 
signation on the part of his lordship was expected, and he had the offer 
of an eaiTs coronet on this occasion, which he declined ; but on the 30th 
of July, 1796, he accepted the rank of field-marshal. His lordship’s 
increasing age and infirmities had rendered him unfit for public business 
nearly two years before this period, and he now retired to his seat at 
Montreal in Kent — so called after the town of the same name in Ca- 
nada — where he died on the 3d of August, 1797, in the eighty-first year 
of his age. 

As an officer Amherst was bold, intrepid, and enterprising, a strict 
disciplinarian, but the friend of merit. He was also remarked for the 
simplicity of his manners, and may very properly be termed a sagacious, 
rather than a great general. When the American war began to assume 
a serious aspect, he was invited to repair to the transatlantic continent, 
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and assume the chief command; but he gave a decisive proof of his 
discretion by refusing to take the field with less than 30,000 men. No 
Englishman was better acquainted with the colonies and the disposition 
and genius of their inhabitants. While serving on that station he had 
conceived the idea of an American peerage, or order of aristocracy, to 
Continue during life only ; and he himself, had this taken place, was to 
have been created a peer of that description, with precedence of all 
others. Several other schemes of internal regulation were also suggest- 
ed by him, but not adopted. As commander-in-chief in Great Britain, 
he was accused of sacrificing the army to patronage; and during his 
continuance in office it was jocularly observed, that there were many of 
his colonels still at school. As a legislator he generally voted with the 
minister of the day ; and notwithstanding he had been brought forward 
by the popular interest, he constantly sided, during the latter period of 
his life, with the party who affected to denominate themselves ‘ the king’s 
fi'iends.’ In private life his character stood high. He lived within his 
income, detested ostentation, dressed in a plain garb, and was tree and 
affable in his communication with society. 


mum. 

BORN A. D. 1727 DIED A. D. 1797. 

John Wilkes was bom in St John’s-street, Clerkenwell, London, 
October 28th, 1727. He received the rudiments of his education in 
the town of Hertford. After some stay there he was removed into 
Buckinghamshire, where he was placed under a private tutor of dis- 
senting principles, who afterwards accompanied him to the continent. 
Having attained considei'able eminence in classical literature — to which 
he was devoted during the whole course of his life — young Wilkes was 
sent to Lejffien, where it was intended that he should finish his studies. 
While in Holland he formed an acquaintance with the ingenious An- 
drew Baxter;^ and such was Mr Baxter’s esteem for his young friend, 
that Ire dedicated one of his publications to him, and carried on a 
friendly mteroourse by letter until his death, which occurred in 1750. 

After residing a considerable time abroad, and visiting several parts 
of Germany, Wi&es r^oynfed to his native country, and married Miss 
Mead, heiress to the Meads of Buckinghamshire, with whom lie got a 
considerable fortune, which, like that of his own lamily, had been ac- 
quired in trade. He now settled at Aylesbury, and "being, in conse- 
quence of the whig principles in w'hich he was educated, a warm ad- 
vocate for the establishment of a militia, as a constitutional balance to 
a standing army, he accepted of a commission in the regiment raised in 
the county of Bucks. After serving some time in the capacity of lieu- 
tenanst-colonel, he became colonel on the resignation of Sir Thomas 
Dashwood, afterwards Lord de Despencer, who observed in his fare- 
well letter to the -officers, “ If the succession goes in the regiment — as 
I hope it will, and think it lought — then I must add, nij'- successor is a 

■* Author of a work entitled * Ah Enquiry into the Nature of the Human Soul, 
wherein its Immateriality is evinced from the Principles of Reason and Philosophy;’ 
and also of ‘ Matho; sire CosBaotbeoria puerilis, Dialogus.’ 
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iHan of spiritj good sense, parts, and civil deportment, who has shown 
resolution and industry in putting this salutary measure into execution. 

Wilkes commenced his political career at the general election in 
1754. On the 16th of April that year, we find him ofiering himself 
for the representation of Berwick. In his address to the electors he 
emphatically observed : ‘‘ I come here uncorrupting, and I promise you 
I shall ever be uneorrupted. As I never will take a bribe, so I never 
will offer one. I should think myself totally unworthy,” adds he, “ of 
the great and important trust I am now soliciting, if I sought to ob- 
tain it by the violation of the laws of my country, which I hold sa- 
cred.” On this occasion he polled 192 votes, but proved unsuccessful.*^ 
He was soon after, however, elected for Aylesbury, in the room of Mr 
Potter ; and on the dissolution of that parliament in 1761, Avas once 
more returned for the same place. 

During Pitt’s administration the nation Avas united at home and for- 
midable abroad ; but no sooner did that great commoner retire, than a 
formidable party arose in opposition to the measures of Lord Bute, who 
soon became equally obnoxious to the nobility and the people. Wilkes, 
Avho had given his most strenuous support to all the measures of the 
former minister, attacked his successor with uncommon zeal. The no- 
bleman in question, aware that the nation Avas jealous of his authority 
and suspicious of his designs, employed a number of writers to support 
his own cause, and blacken the principles, characters, and conduct of 
his opponents. The member for Aylesbury had already publicly dis- 
played his hostility to ‘ the thane,’ in ‘ Observations on the papers rela- 
tive to a rupture with Spain but he now prepared to inflict more se- 
vere and lasting marks of his enmity. On June 5th, 1762, he published 
the first number of ^ The North Briton and, Avhether from the odium 
already attached to the minister, or the keen satire and happy wit of 
the author, or the lucky union of both, certain it is, that no periodical 
work, antecedent to that period, Avas ever in such request. Its effect 
on the public mind, and the future fortune of the Avriter, were alike 
conspicuous ; for it is supposed to have been one of the efficient causes 
of the overthrow of the Bute administration, and it involved Wilkes 
not only in many public prosecutions, but also in many prh^ate disputes. 
On the appearance of No. 45 of that paper, a general Avarrant^ Avas is- 
sued, under the hand and seal of the earl of Halifax, one of his ma.ies- 
ty’s secretaries of state, for the apprehension of the printers and pub- 
lishers. Accordingly^, on the evening of the 29th of April, 1763, 
several messengers arrested the person and entered the house of Mr 

** This contest cost him between 3 and ^4000 ; and, with the larger expenses of his 
Aylesbury election, plunged him in difficulties from which he never completely exlvi- 
cated himself. 

® The following is a copy of this celebrated instrument:— 

L. S. 

“ George Montague Dunk, carl of Halifax, Viscount Sunbury, &c. 

“ These are in his majesty’s name, to authorize and require you— taking a constahic 
to your assistance — to make strict and diligent search after the authobb, PRiNTEiis, 
and ruBLlsiiEES, of a seditious and treasonable paper, entitled ‘ The North Briton, 
No. 45, Saturday, April 23d, 1763,’ printed for George Koarsley, Ludgale St. Lou- 
don, and them or any of them having found, to apprehend and seize, togetiusr witli 
their papers, and to bring in safe custody before me, &c. 

“ To Nathan Cariungton, &c. 

(Signed,) DUNK HALIFAX.” 

3n 
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Wilkee/in Great _George.st«^^^^ but ],e objeetod to tlm 

equivocal teriM in which their authority was drawn up, and r( fas''d 
compliance. On this they departed, but returned next morning- • -vu] 
on intimation of force being about to be recurred to, he at length nro’ 
ceeded in a chair to the secretary of state’s office, whe4 he Sni^nt' 
an examination, during which he denied the authority of general wm- 
rants, and was soon afterwards conducted close prisoner to the Tower 
all his papers having been previously seized and rifled, and his will 
broken open and read. In the mean lime, application being made hv 
the prisoners friends to the court of common pleas, an habeas cyjto-- 
was issued.to the constable of the Tower, in coiisequeiiL of ^ 1 !^; 

likes was brought up next day to Westminster-hall, and romandpd 
tuitil Friday, May 0th, that the judges might have leisure to form their 
opinion. On that day he accordingly appeared once more at the bar 
and addressed the judges in the MlowinV speech My to ds far bo 
it me to regret that I have passed s? anymore days in candvitv 
fls It will have aflorded you an opportunity of doing, upL matime rf 
dectioii and repeated examination, the more signal iustice to mv ' 
^y. The liberty of ell peers a,;d gontIe,ne,t alul lat toSe, 

middling and inferior class of people,\vho 
aUiid nuxst m need of protection, is in my case this day to be finallv 
dccu od iqiim ;~a question of such importance as to determine at f>nr.A 
whedier English liberty be a reality or a shadow* You oI fretb rn 

to me, my house ransacked and plundered, my most nrivate nml V \ 
ooneeme divulged, every vile a„i maligna;, t Lr„ 1 tCeven on iS 
n'" than falsely circulated by my cruel 

form ST; i”“>ance of offief 

torm but a part of my unexampled ill-treatment. Such inhuman nriu 
ciples ot star-chamber tyranny will, I trust, by this court, upon this ro" 
lomn occasion, be finally extirpated; and henceforth exely imioemit 

man, however poor and unsupported, may hope to sleep ii/ peace -md 

security m his own house, uiiviolated by king’s inesseniers and tL 
bitrary mandates of an overbearing secretary of state will nr 1 " 

carry me before another court, I hope I shall tinri fhef ’• 

EcSs if EilgEEEE^ 

before whom I have now the Vin^ 

bishops UiarL'iilpmiden^t^l^ imprisoimd 

only be forfeited by troeeon, felony or El of fte noE T.'‘ ™“''‘ 
oner was accordingly disctaiged amidsl the plaudits of a crmnlcErt 
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On this ocoasioii the member for Aylesbury displayed uncommon firm- 
ness ; but his triumph was of short duration, for the attorney-general 
iiuraediately commenced a prosecution against him in the court of king's 
bench. ; 

Wilkes now prepared to lay his complaint before parliament, the 
franchise of which had been so grossly violated in his person ; but he 
was anticipated by a royal message, delivered by Mr Gi'enville, accom- 
panied by a copy of the North Briton, and a recital of the steps taken 
in consequence of it. On this, after a long debate, the house, without' 
either the examination of witnesses on oath, or the intervention of a 
jury, on the motion of Lord North, by a majority of 273 to 111, de- 
clared the paper in question “ a false, scandalous, and seditious libel,” 
and ordered it to be burnt at the royal exchange by the common hang- 
man, which, however, was not effected wuthout considerable difficulty, 
on account of the opposition of the populace. Soon after this the 
house resolved, though not by so large a majority, “ that privilege of 
parliament does not extend to the case of libels,” and thus, merely with 
a view to punish one of its members, relinquished a franchise, sanc- 
tioned not only by Its own records, but also by the recent decision of 
a court of justice. Pitt, who had voted with the majority on the former 
division respecting Wilkes, was found in the minority on this occasion. 
He represented the surrender of privilege as “ highly dangerous to the 
freedom of parliament, and an infringement on the rights of the people. 
No man,” he said, “ could condemn the paper or libel more than he 
did ; but he would come at the author fairly — not by an open breach 
of the constitution, and a contempt of all restraint. This projjosed 
sacrifice of privilege was putting every member of parliament, who did 
not yote with the minister, under a perpetual terror of imprisonment. 
To talk of an abuse of privilege was to talk against the constitution, 
against tlie very being and life of parliament. It was an arraignment 
of the justice and honour of parliament, to suppose that they would 
protect any criminal -whatever. Whenever a complaint was made 
against any member, the liouse could give him up. This privilege had 
never been abused; it had been reposed in parliament for ages.- But 
take away this privilege, and the whole parliament is laid at tiie mercy 
of the crown. Why,” continued he, “ is a privilege, which has never 
been abused, to be voted away ? Parliament has no right to vote away 
its privileges. They are the inherent right of the succeeding membei’s 
of this house, as well as of the pre.sent members; and I very much 
doubt whether a sacrifice made by this house is valid and conclusive 
against the claim of a future jiarliament.” With respect to the paper 
itself, or the libel which had given pretence for this request to surrender 
the privileges of })arliamcnt, he observed that the house had already 
voted it a libel; he joined in tiiat vote. He condemned the whole series 
of North Britons: he called them illiberal, unmanly, and detestable. 
He abhorred all national reflections. “ The king’s subjects,” he said, 
“ were one people. Whoever divided them was guilty of sedition. His 
majesty’s complaint was well-founded : it was just ; it was necessary. 
The author did not deserve to bo ranked among the human species, — 
he was the blasphemer of his God, and the libeller of his king. Ho 
had no (a'mnectiou with him; he had no connection with any such 
writer: lu' neither associated nor communicated with any such. It was 
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true that he had friendships, and warm ones : he had obligations, and 
great ones : but no friendships, no obligations could induce him to ap- 
prove what he firmly condemned. It might be supposed that he al- 
luded to his noble relation Lord Temple. He was proud to call him 
his relation : he w’as his friend, his bosom friend, whose fidelity was as 
unshaken as his virtue. They went into office together, and they came 
out together : they had lived together, and would die together. He 
knew nothing of any connection with the writer of the libel. If there 
subsisted any, he was totally unacquainted with it. The dignity, the 
honour of parliament had been called upon to support and protect the 
purity of his majesty’s character; and this they had done by a strong 
and decisive condemnation of the libel which his majevsty had submitted 
to the consideration of the house. But having done this, it was neither 
consistent with the honour and safety of parliament, nor with the rights 
and interests of the people, to go one step farther. The rest belonged 
to the courts below.” Soon after this, and while Wilkes was in Francci 
the commons voted him guilty of contempt, and on the 29th of Janu- 
ary, 1764, expelled him from his seat in parliament. This, however, 
was not effected until after a long and violent debate, in which the in- 
justice of such a measure was ably enforced by the membei’s in oppo- 
sition. 

On the very same day a charge of a more malignant nature was ex- 
hibited against him in the house of peers. A parody had been written 
on the ‘ Essay on Man,’ of which Mr Wilkes printed part of twelve 
copies only at a private press in his own house ; all of these he carefully 
locked up in his bureau, never having disti'ibuted any of them. This 
circumstance having transpired, a minister of that day did not blush to 
recur to the foulest means to obtain an incomplete copy.^ No sooner 
was this in his possession, than he determined to make the most effec- 
tual use of it; accordingly, on the very afternoon that the commons 
voted the expulsion of Mr Wilkes, the earl of Sandwich, his former 
friend, rose in his place, and asserted “ that Mr Wilkes had violated 
the most sacred ties of religion, as well as of decency, by printing in 
his own house a book or pamphlet entitled ‘ An Essay on Woman,’ 
with notes or remarks, to which the name of a right reverend prelate, 
Warburton, bishop of Gloucester, had been scurrilously affixed.” In 
consequence of this accusation, and under pretence that the privileges 
of the house were violated in the person of the prelate just mentioned, 
an address was voted to his majesty, requesting him to order a prose- 
cution to be immediately instituted against the author, Mr Wilkes ; and 
the attorney-general received instructions accordingly for that purpose. 
He was soon after outlawed for not appearing to the indictment by the 
crown-officer. 

After an exile of two years, during which he visited Italy, the vin- 
dictive adminisfration that had exhibited so much personal animosity 
against Mr Wilkes, and the unpopular parliament that had sacrificed its 
own privileges in his case, were both dissolved, and toward the latter end 
of 1776, he returned once more to England. He was induced to this 
step in consequence of the recent changes, by which his old and inti- 

* “ The fact is,” says himself, « that after the affair of the North Briton, the 

^mvernraont bribed one of raj servants to steal a part of ‘ The Essay on Woman,’ and 
the other pieces out of my hoiBe.” 
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mate friend, the duke of Grafton, had got into place along with Mr 
Pitt. On the 1st of November, 1766, the author of the " North Bri- 
ton’ addressed a letter to the duke, in which he congratulated his native 
country, “ that a nobleman of his grace’s superior talents and inflexible 
integrity was at the head of tlie most important department of the state.” 
He added at the same time, “ that though he had been cut off from 
the body of his majesty’s subjects by a cruel and unjust proscription, 
he had never entertained an idea inconsistent with the duty of a good 
subject. My heart,” continues he, “ still retains all its former warmth 
for the dignity of England, and the glory of its sovereign. I have not 
associated with the traitors to our li&rties, nor made a single connex- 
ion with any man that is dangerous, or even suspected by the friends of 
the protestant family on the throne. I now hope that the rigour of a 
long unmerited exile is past, and that I may be allowed to continue in 
the land, and among the friends of liberty. I wish, my lord, to owe 
this to the mercy of the prince. I entreat your grace to lay me with 
all humility at the king’s feet, with the truest assurances that I never 
have, in any moment of my life, swerved from the duty and allegiance 
I owe to my sovereign, and that I implore, and in every thing submit 
to, his majesty’s clemency.” To this letter no attention was paid ; and 
to a verbal message to the same purpose, delivered by Mr Fitzherbert, 
a common friend, the cold reply was returned, — “ Mr Wilkes must 
write to Lord'Chatham.” This advice he refused to comply with, and 
finding himself exposed to the hourly danger of imprisonment, in con- 
sequence of his outlawry being kept hanging over his head, he thought 
fit to retire to Paris, whence he despatched a bitter philippic addressed 
to the new minister, dated December 12th, 1766. In this paper he 
observed that he had repaired to England with the gayest and most 
lively hopes ; “ but that when he found his pardon was to be bought 
with the sacrifice of his honour, he had the virtue not to hesitate. I 
spurned at the proposal,” adds he, “ and left my dear native London 
with a heart full of grief that my fairest hopes were blasted,— of hu- 
miliation that I had given an easy faith to the promises of a minister 
and a courtier,— and of astonishment that a nobleman of parts and 
discernment could continue in an infatuation, from which the conduct 
of Lord Chatham had recovered every other man in the nation.” 

Soon after this Wilkes published a variety of letters and papers 
concerning himself, and at length ventured once more to return to his 
native country in 1768. Being now determined, without recurring to 
the intervention of any of the ministers, to throw himself on his majes- 
ty’s generosity, he wrote a submissive letter to the king, which was 
delivered at Buckingham-house. About the same time he published 
‘ Animadversions on Sir John Gust’s Speech,’ and soon after announced 
‘ A History of England, from the Revolution to the accession of the 
Brunswick line, by John Wilkes.’ His conduct was now marked by 
great boldness; for although liable to be made a prisoner by a common 
tipstaff, yet he determined to appear again in London, and even offei 
himself as a candidate for the representation of the first city in tluj 
empire. On the show of hands at Guildhall, March lOtli, 1768, he 
was declared duly elected; but a poll being demanded, and seven can- 
didates appearing on the hustings, this attempt proved unsuccessful, 
although there was a most respectable appearance of the livery in his 
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favour, be having no less than 1247 votes. Nothing daunted by tliis 
rejiulae, he next became a candidate for the county of Middlesex, and 
on March 28th was elected one of the knights of the shire. 

He was thus far triumphant; but the terrors of the law still hung 
suspended over his head, and he was now anxious either to dissipate or 
encounter their fury. He accordingly surrendered himself to tlie court 
of king’s bench ; but as the chief-justice and the other judges declared 
that they had no power to commit him, in consequence of his voluntary 
appearance, ho was discharged. A capias ultegatuni, however, brought 
him in due technical form within their jurisdiction, and he was commit- 
ted to prison. The subject of the outlawry was ai'gued. May 7th, by 
Mr Sergeant Gljmn, as leading counsel in behalf of the defendant, and 
Mr, afterwards Lord Thmdow, for the crown. In the course of next 
term this was at length declared illegal ; but the two verdicts obtained 
against him for publishing the ‘ North Briton,’ and printing and pub- 
lishing the ‘ Essay on Woman,’ were unanimously confirmed. For the 
first offence he was sentenced to pay a fine of £500, and to a further 
imprisonment of ten months, making twelve in all ; and for the second, 
he was subjected to a like fine, to suffer twelve months’ additional irn- 
prisornnent, and to find two securities for his good behaviour for seven 
years, of £500 each, while he himself was to be bound in £1000. 
These sentences were deemed severe even by moderate men.® 

On the meeting of parliament, he applied to the house of commons 
for relief, and was brought twice to the bar; but his petition was de- 
clared frivolous. Soon after this, in consequence of a riot in St 
George’s fields, the military were called out. An imprudent letter from 
Lord Weymouth, then secretary of state, addressed to tiie chairman of 
the bench of justices, expressive of the highest approbation of the late 
proceedings on the part of the magistrates, who had invoked the assist*, 
ance of the soldiery, having been seen by Wilkes, he immediately pub- 
lished it, with some introductory remarks. Lord Weymouth on this 
complained of a breach of privilege, and the house of commons, after 
voting it to bo “ an insolent, scandalous, and seditious libel,” on the 
motion of Lord Barrington, the secretary at war, and Rigby, the pay- 
master of the forces, again expelled Mr Wilkes. 

The freeholders of Middlesex having met to put a candidate in no- 
mination, the aldermen Sawbridge and Townshend, both of them mem- 
bers of parliament, and at that time strangers to Mr Wilkes, recom- 
mended the re-election of their former representative, whicli accordingly 
took place. On this, the house of commons declared the (dection void, 
and voted Mr Wilkes incapable of sitting in that parliament. The 
shci-ifis immediately proceeded to a new choice, on which he was once 
more returned ; but on the fourth election, Colonel Luttrell, afterwards 

* Wliilo ,T prisonor, Wilkes was at the zenith of his fame. Subscriptions wore open- 
ed for iKxymeiit of his debts; valuable presents wore conferred on him; and his like- 
nesses were multiplied to such an extent, that his portrait squinted at the traveller from 
the sign-boards of half the inns in the kingdom. He used to relate that, one day, an 
old lady, behind whom ho happened to be walking, exclaimed, with mueh spleen, as 
she looked up to one of his puhlic-house profiles, “ Ah 1 lyi swings evevyw-he.-o but 
where he ought 1” The populace wore so incensed, that by way of showing their re- 
spect for a man whom they deemed persecuted on account of his attacdiment to the 
liberties of their country, they attempted, a short time afterwards, to procure a general 
illumination on the evening of his hirth-day. 
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Lord Carliampton, who had vacated his seat in parliament expressly for 
this purpose, and obtained 296 votes, was declared duly elected, al- 
though Mr Wilkes had polled 1243. The whole of these pi’oceedings 
were so scandalous in themselves, and so little consonant to the princi- 
ples of justice, that the nation became incensed against their represen- 
tatives; and their successors, as if afraid of sharing their disgrace, would 
not permit the minutes to remain on the face of their records. Mr 
Wilkes being no longer incapacitated from obtaining a legal remedy 
against the secretary of state who had granted the general warrant for 
his apprehension, now brought an action against Lord Halifax, and re- 
covered a verdict for £4000. This, together with £1000 from Mr 
Wood, was paid out of the civil list. On the expiration of his imprison- 
ment he was sworn in alderman in opposition to the opinion of the 
crown-lawyers, who attempted to prove him incapacitated from dis- 
charging that office. On July 3d, 1771, he filled the office of sheriff; 
on October 5th, 1774, was elected lord-mayor; and a few days after- 
wards returned a fifth time for the county of Middlesex. 

During the whole of the memorable and unfortunate contest with 
America, Wilkes exhibited himself a steadfast enemy to the measures of 
taxation and subjugation. On February Gtb, 1775, when the house of 
commons passed a vote declaring that ‘ a rebellion’ existed witlnn the 
province of Massachusetts bay, he opposed the address on the grounds of 
its being unfounded, rash, and sanguinary It draws the sword un- 
justly against America,” he .said. “ But before administration are suf- 
fered to plunge the nation into the horrors of a civil war, — before they 
are permitted to force Englishmen to sheathe their swords in the bowels 
of their fellow-subjects, — hope this house will seriously weigh the 
original ground and cause of this unhappy dispute, and, in time, reflect 
whether justice is on our side, and gives a sanction to the intended hos- 
tile proceedings. The assumed right of taxation, without the consent 
of the subject, is plainly the primary cause of the present quarrel. 
Have we then, Sir, any right to tax the Americans ? lliat is the great 
important question I The fundamental laws of human nature and the 
principles of the English constitution are equally repugnant to the claim. 
The very idea of property excludes the right of another’s taking any 
thing from me without my consent, otherwise I cannot call it my own. 
No tenure can be so precarious as the will of another. What property 
have I in wdiat another person can seize at his pleasure? If any part of 
my property is subject to the discretionary power of others, the whole 
may be so likewise. If we can tax the Americans without their consent, 
they Lave no property, — nothing they can call their own with certainty, 
— for we might by violence take the whole as well as the part. The 
words Uhtrly and property, so dear to an Englishman, so pleasing in 
our ears, would become a cruel mockery, an insult to an American. 
The laws of society arc professedly calculated to secure the property of 
each individual, — of every subject of the state. This point is no less 
clearly determined by the great principles of that happy constitution 
under which we live. All subsidies do the crown have always been 
considered, and expressly declared to be grants from the commons of 
the realm, — free gifts from the people. Their full consent is stated in 
the grant. Much has been said of the palatinate of Chester and the 
orincipality of Wales, and the period of their taxation ; but, Sir, there 
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is a more remarkable case in point, which alone would determine this 
question. If gentlemen will search the records in the Tower, and the 
chapel of the Bolls, they will find that the town of Calais, in France, 
when it belonged to the imperial crown of this realm, was not taxed till 
it sent a representative to parliament. A Thomas Fowler actually sat 
and voted in this house as a burgess of the town of Calais. From that 
period, and not till then, was Calais taxed. The writ out of chancery 
and the return in the reign of Edward VI. are still extant.” 

A few days after this, on a motion for rescinding the famous vote 
concerning his own expulsion, the member for Middlesex, in still 
stronger language, expressed his detestation of the contest with the 
Americans, which he termed “ an unjust felonious war ; because,” added 
he, “ the primary cause and confessed origin of it is, to attempt to take 
their money from them without their consent, contrary to the common 
rights of all mankind, and those great fundamental principles of the 
English constitution for which Hampden hied. I assert, Sir, that it is in 
consequence a murderous war ; because it is an effort to deprive men of 
their lives for standing up in the just cause of the defence of their pro- 
perty, and their clear rights. It becomes no less a murderous war with 
respect to many of our fellow-subjects of this island ; for every man, 
either of the navy or army, who has been sent to America, and fallen a 
victim to this unnatural and unjust contest, has, in my opinion, been 
murdered by the administration, and his blood lies at their door. Such 
war, I fear. Sir, will draw down the vengeance of heaven upon this de- 
voted kingdom.” “ I speak, Sir,” he continued, “ as a firm friend to 
England and America, but still more to universal liberty and the rights 
of mankind. I trust no part of the subjects of this vast empire will ever 
submit to be slaves. I am sure the Amei'icans are too high-spirited to 
brook the idea. Your whole power, and that of your allies, if you had 
any,-^ — even of all the German troops, of all the ruffians from the North 
whom you can hire, — cannot effect so wicked a purpose. The conduct 
of the present administration has already wrested the sceptre of America 
out of the hands of our sovereign, and he has now scarcely even a post- 
master left in the whole northern continent. More than half the empire 
is already lost, and almost all the rest is in confusion and anarchy. The 
ministry have brought our sovereign into a more disgraceful situation 
than any crowned head now living. He alone has already lost, by 
their fatal counsels, more territoiy than the three great united powers 
of Russia, Austria, and Prussia have, by a wicked confederacy, robbed 
Poland of, and by equal acts of violence and injustice from administra- 
tion.” 

During the whole of the American war Wilkes was the zealous op- 
ponent of Lord North and his measures. As lord-mayor of London, he 
presented petitions, addresses, and remonstrances against it; as a member 
of parliament, he voted and spoke in opposition to it; he even propos- 
ed an impeachment of the premier, and sat as the chairman of a respect- 
able body of citizens who met to discuss the question. During the riots 
in 1780, he acted the part of an honest, able, and intrepid magistrate, 
having been eminently serviceable in preserving the bank from pillage ; 
on this occasion he received the thanks of the privy council, and soon 
after repaired to court, where he was most graciously received. 

On the accession of the Rockingham administration, towards the 
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close of the American war, he seized a critical moment for addressing 
the house on the subject of his wrongs, and on the 3d of May, 1782, it 
was at length resolved “ that all the declarations, orders, and resolutietis 
of that house, respecting the election of John Wilkes, Esqj. be expunged 
from the journals of the house, as subversive of the rights of the whole 
body of electors in the kingdom.” Considering this, with great propri- 
ety, rather as the triumph of his constituents than of the individual who 
represented them, he immediately addressed a letter to the electors of 
Middlesex, in which he congratulates them on the signal reparation 
they had now obtained for their violated franchise, and the injuries 
they had sustained under the former flagitious administration.” 

When a schism had taken place among the whigs in consequence of 
the death of their leader, the earl of Shelburne attained the supreme 
power, and concluded a peace with America. This measure, then so 
much condemned, and now so much praised, received the approbation 
of Wilkes at a period when the clamour of party drowned the voice of 
reason ; he accordingly defended it at a meeting of his constituents, but 
was opposed by his colleague, Mr Byng, and lost much of his influence 
with the freeholders on this occasion. His defence of Mr Hastings, 
also, tended not a little to alienate the affections of many of his friends. 
The success of the coalition, whicli appeared to Sim a criminal struggle 
for power, induced him soon after this to retire from parliament. FroiU 
this period, he rarely meddled with political affairs, deeming himself ‘ an 
extinguished volcano and occupied, or rather amused, his declining 
years, by fulfilling his duties as chamberlain of the city of London, 
which lucrative office he had fortunately obtained in 1779. During the 
greater part of the year he resided either in his daughter’s house in 
Grosvenor Square, or at his own at Kensington Gore, Whence he re- 
paired daily to his office in Guildhall, dedicating the mornings to busi- 
ness, and the evenings to the pleasures of literature, and the society of 
a few chosen friends. Two or three months of the summer-season were 
spent at his villa — or villakin, as he Was accustomed jocularly to tetm 
it — -at Sandham in the isle of Wight. He died o« the 26th of Decem- 
ber, 1797. 

In his person Wilkes was tall, and so very thin, that he appeared to- 
wards the latter part of his existence to be affected with a marasihus. 
His face was sallow. His eyes always possessed an unfortunate cast, 
which but too readl'y exposed him to the malignity of the artists hired to 
caricature him. He himself was sensible of this imperfection, and was 
indeed the first to laugh at it. During the hey-day of his popularity he 
was accustomed to dress with great elegance, End generally appeared in 
a sword and laced clothes ; but toward the latter part of his life he 
wore the same suit, consisting of a scarlet coat, and buff waistcoat and 
breeches, for many years. To the very last he was fond of exercise, 
and it was usual with him to walk daily, in his cocked hat, rosette, 
military boots, &c., all the way from Kensington to the city, unmoved by 
the solicitations of hackney coafehmCn, who bffered tbefr services in vain. 

“ England,” says a writer in the " Monthly Review,’ must reckon 
Wilkes among her most able and successful demagogues. Between the 
rights of the people, the privileges of parliament, and the prerogatives 
of the crown, there has ever been a wide tract of debatable ground, of 
uninclosed pi'oporty, of undefined boundary. Law is silent and pre- 
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ficription faulters about these constitutional questions. It is therefore 
the policy of each party to take its claims at the highest, and to wrestle 
for them at convenient opportunities. Those demagogues who agitate 
such questions during war, when the influence and patronage of govern- 
ment are greatest, are commonly foiled ; and thus they occasion a re- 
trogression of liberty or of popular power. Those demagogues, on the 
contrary, who move such questions during peace, or under insipid ad- 
ministrations, when the people gape for the occupation of public and 
collective effort, have often succeeded. Wilkes w'as of this w'iser class 
of agitators. The whole force of his talent, which was energetic, and 
of his industry, which was unrelenting, he heartily devoted to the cause 
which he undertook, and with a vehemence and perseverance that gave 
him the victory. He delivered public men from the fear of general war- 
rants; and he obtained for voters the right of setting aside a parlia- 
mentary disqualification. For a statesman, however, he indulged too 
much in personalities, and became more formidable as an enemy than 
efficacious as a friend. Great as a speaker, and greater as a writer, 
he carried perhaps the arts of style to the utmost limits of good and 
sound taste: but he is not reproached, like Johnson, Gibbon, and 
Burke, with the wanton and excessive use of ornament.” 

It was the misfortune of Mr Wilkes, on his first entrance into life, 
to become acquainted with a number of debauched young noblemen. 
With these he indulged in a gay but delusive round of dissipation, that 
ruined his fortune, and added but little to his reputation. A few years 
after his marriage he separated from his wife, whom he had treated with 
great injustice and cruelty ; but to the last hour of his existence he was 
fondly attached to his daughter. As a writer he distinguished himself 
by a variety of publications, all of which discover an easy style, a ready 
flow of wit, a keen and piercing satire, and a rich variety of classical al- 
lusions. He lived for many years in great intimacy with the most emin- 
ent literary characters of the day, — such as Lloyd, Churchill, Thornton, 
Sterne, the bishop of Salisbury, Horne Tooke, &c. As an orator he was 
deficient in two of the qualifications considered eminently necessary 
by Cicero, for his person and his voice were but ill-qualified for public 
exhibition ; yet his speeches display much research and information, 
and wei’e accompanied by a boldness of assertion, and bitterness of in- 
vective) that rendered them poignant and delectable to all but the ob- 
jects of bis attack. Throughout life he abused the Scotch with extra- 
ordinary bitterness ; and never lost an opportunity of expressing his 
contempt for ‘ the land o’ cakes.’ “ Among all the flights”— said he, 
during a discussion with Jotoson on the genius of Shakspeare — “among 
all the vagaries of that author’s imagination, the boldest certainly is that 
of Birnam w'ood being brought to Dunsinane ; making a wood where 
there never was a shrub I A wood in Scotland I Hal ha I ha I” 


BORN A. D. 1724 , — DIED A. D. 1799 , 

Lord-chief-justice Eyre was a native of Wiltshire. His family 
was connected with that of Lord Pembroke. He received his eduea- 
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tion at Winchester and Oxford, whence be proceeded to one of the 
inns of court. At an early period of his professional life, we find 
him one of the four conamon pleaders belonging to the city of London, 
who purchase their situations, and are commonly called the city-coun- 
sel. He was at this time not known beyond the practice of the lord- 
mayor's and sheriff“’s courts, and had displayed no particular tokens of 
future eminence. 

At this period Sir William Morton was recorder of London. He 
had quitted the practice of the bar, and confined himself to the duties 
of that respectable office. He had been brought into parliament by 
the influence of the duke of Bedford, and was respectable from private 
fortune as well as public situation. He was now getting old, and ap- 
plied to the court of, aldermen for leave to appoint a deputy to assist 
him in his official duties. The common-sergeant, the second law-offi- 
cer in the corporation of London, had an evident claim to such an ap- 
pointment. Mr Nugent, a most amiable and excellent man, though of 
no great professional name, now filled that situation. These gentlemen, 
however, having diftered on some points of legal discussion that had 
been officially proposed to their consideration, such a coolness had 
taken place between them, that Mr Eyre, who had gained the favour of 
Sir William Morton, was now proposed by him to be deputy-recorder, 
and his influence overbearing that of Mr Nugent, obtained the appoint- 
ment for him. 

Mr Eyre was now elevated into importance; and though the recorder 
may have indulged his splenetic aversion in passing by the common - 
sergeant on this occasion, it soon appeared that he had nominated an 
assistant who possessed knowledge and abilities adequate to his station. 
On the death of his patron in the year 1762, Mr Eyre was elected by 
the court of aldermen to succeed him. As recorder of London, he 
now enjoyed an office of great respectability, as well as considerable 
emolument. It also gave him the distinction of a silk gown in West- 
minster-hall, and precedency after the sergeant-at-law. 

The affair of Wilkes gave the recorder not a little trouble. A very 
large majority of the livery espoused every measure that was brought 
forward in opposition to government, and the corporation itself became 
at length subject to the predominating influence of Wilkes and his 
cause. In this state of things, the recorder conducted himself with 
firmness; but he could only offer his counsel, aud passively submit to 
the voice of the corporation. At length a I'emonstrance to the throne 
was proposed and carried in a court of common-council, which con- 
tained such opinions, that the recorder peremptorily refused to exercise 
his official functions on the occasion. He represented it as enforcing 
doctrines which he should ever oppose, and expressed in language unfit 
for tlie sovereign to hear. He, therefore, declined being the organ by 
which his majesty should receive such an insult. Sir James Hodges, 
the town-clerk, supplied the place of the recorder on this occasion. 
The recorder himself was summoned to Justify his conduct before the 
common-council, and his speech on that occasion was not calculated to 
avert the vote of censure which followed it. At this crisis, such 
conduct was certain of its reward ; and the recorder was, in the year 
1772, appointed a baron of his majesty's exchequer. A short time 
subsequent to his possession of the ermine, on a question proposed to 
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the twelve judges by the house of lords, Baron Eyre was distin.-uished 
by his argument on that occasion. That he conducted himsdf with 
honour and ability in Ina judicial station, appears from his successive 
advancements. In 1787 he succeeded Sir John Skynner as chief- baron 
of his own court. On the resignation of Lord Thurlow in 1792 ho 
was_appomted^hpst pommissioner of the great seal ; and on tlie removal 
of Lord Lough^borough in the succeeding year to the chancery-bench 
he succeeded the noble judge as chiefjustice of the comn^ pfeas! ' 

BORN A. D. 1714. — ^DIEB A. D. 1802. 

raost^teacirnnlfrrm ^ is esteemed one of the 

most steady uniform courtiers m either house of parliament, as therP 
as been scarcely an administration for the last thirty vears in this 
comitry, m which he has not borne a share, and cheerfvdly parted w th 
his colleagues the instant they parted with power” 7i 
politician of whom this affirmaiS was nmde H 'year 76 was f 
younger son of the bishop of Meath. From a king’s scholarsir a^ 
^estminster he Avas elected, in 1732, to Christ church, Oxford ^ In 
n 'T lord of the admiralty, and in 1763 secretary at 
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tion, — their indecisive conduct, — ^their mistaken lenity ; and attributed, 
in a great measure, all the miscarriages that had hitherto happened to 
a want of firmness, alacrity, and information. To soften this direct 
charge against the puppets in power, he attributed our disappointments 
more to wrong information than any thing else, and congratulated the 
house on the conversion of administration. In fine, he predicted two 
things : that our arms would in the end prove victorious, perhaps with- 
out much bloodshed ; but whether or not, they would prove victorious: 
the inevitable consequence of which would be, the obtaining a revenue 
towards easing the heavy burdens borne by the people of this country. 

“ Mr Ellis,” this writer continues, “ as a parliamentary speaker, is 
certainly very able. He is well-acquainted with men and books, prac- 
tice and speculation. Long trained to business, and the various details 
of almost every official board, he speaks on every subject connected 
with them with perspicuity, confidence, and precision. Few persons, it’ 
any in the house, either in or out of administration, can venture to 
contend with him in this line with any prospect of success. To a 
sound native understanding, he has united a close and judicious atten- 
tion to business ; the result of which is, that he is one of the best-in- 
formed men in the house of commons. His oratory is not shining or 
brilliant, but his discourses are all regular, correct, and finisliecl. He 
delivers himself in the language of a gentleman and a scholar, and with 
an elegance and conciseness equalled by few, and surjiassed scarcely by 
any. He never fails to close his speeches by proving his arguments on 
the clearest principles of logical deduction, allowing his facts to be true. 
In fine, he is no less dexterous at demolishing the arguments of his op- 
ponents, than in raising and judiciously construeting his own. On the 
other hand, when hard pressed, he suits himself to his situation ; and is 
as ingenious in evading, palliating, explaining away, and straining pre- 
cedents, as he is at other times persuasive, logical, and convincing. He 
then learns to magnify trifles, and trace similitudes where there never 
existed a likeness. He can promise, because he is not responsible; he 
can venture to predict, because he does not pretend to inspiration. He 
may deny, or assert, when the proofs are not within reach. On the 
whole, though he is one of the ablest speakers administration have to 
boast of, and much the ablest support they have in the moment of diffi- 
culty, yet he has a certain finicalness in his voice and manner, which is 
1)0 less fatal to his pretensions to the rank of a first-rate energetic ora- 
tor, than the necessity arising from his political views, emoluments, and 
pursuits, is often to his arguments, deductions, and abstract definitions.” 
By another ivriter liis oratory has been described ‘‘as a stream that flowed 
so smoothly, and was at the same time so shallow, that it seemed to de- 
sign to let every pebble it passed over be distinguished.” His manners, 
the same writer describes as so courteous, that “ had he been a hermit, 
he. ivould have bowed to a cock-sparrow.” 

In 1782 ho took the colonial secretaryship at the king’s express de- 
sire, but soon afterwards again resigned office. He supported the coa- 
lition ministry against I’itt until 1793, when he saw it convenient to 
secede from the opposition. Next year he was raised to the peerage 
by the title of Mmidip. From this period he mixed little in public 
life. His lordship died without issue on the 2d of February, 1802, 
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The greater portion of this nobleman’s political life was spent in the 
period we are now treating of, while earl of Shelburne. He had with- 
drawn from public life foi: some years previous to the French revolution, 
and although that crisis di'ew him from his retirement, and he saw it to 
be his duty to support the Fox party, yet he took no active lead in any 
of the measures of the day. 

William Fitzraaurice Petty was the elder son of Baron Wycombe. 
He entered the guards in early life, and served some time abroad as a 
volunteer under the duke of Brunswick, At the termination of the 
seven years’ war he returned to England, and was appointed aid-de- 
camp to George III. in 1760. In the following year he entered par- 
liament as representative for Chipping-Wy combe ; and in the course of 
the same year took his seat in the house of peers on succeeding to his 
father’s title of earl of Shelburne. 

Lord Shelburne strenuously ojiposed the treaty of peace of 1762; 
and was rewarded for his exertions by the presidenc}’’ of the board of 
trade, and a seat in the privy-council. Soon afterwards, however, he 
threw up his appointments, and joined himself to Pitt’s party. 

“ We find Lord Shelburne in the cabinet as one of Lord Chatham’s 
secretaries of state, in the spring of 1767, when the American port-duties 
were devised elsewhere, but publicly supported by a faithless chancellor 
of the exchequer,^ contrary to the sentiments of his colleagues iu office 
This,” continues a contemporary of these transactions, “ is the prevail- 
ing opinion: he is not forthcoming to answer for himself; but as no 
man who knew him entertains a single doubt of his unbounded ambi- 
tion, his versatility and want of system, charity obliges, and common 
sense urges us to suppose, that the duke of Grafton, and the lords Chat- 
ham, Shelburne, and Camden, be their faults what they may in other 
respects, would hardly have consented to a measure which would at 
once have emptied them of every pretension to public virtue or politi- 
cal value, if they had not been compelled by a power greater or as great 
as the king himself. Lord Shelburne, therefore, we may presume, 
pushed on by this sovereign irresistible momentum, gave way ; the con- 
sequence of which was, that we were presented with that famous law 
for laying duties on tea, paper, painters’ colours, and glass. The ad- 
ministration we have just been speaking of, the blackest and the most 
destructive this nation ever saw, was in its dissolution no less extraor- 
dinary than in its formation. It was no sooner imbodied than its ruin 
was determined. The noble lord^ who wms at tlie head of it, lost his 
senses, as well as his health and popularity. The chancellor of the 
exchequer,® who always hated, envied, and feared him, profited of the 
glorious opportunity : he sowed, with the most wicked and able malig- 
nity, jealousies and animosities, that became impossible to cure or re- 
move. He paid his court alternately in the close t, ami to the house of 
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Bedford : and when he had rendered every man in the cabinet hatcfin 
to the public, contemptible at the council-table, and despicable in par- 
liament, he then rendered them hateful and despicable to each other. 
The last act of his life, more immediately relating to the noble lord who 
is the subject of this article, will serve as a specimen of the manner 
those mere ministerial phantoms, as they passed in succession, were 
treated and dismissed. In the summer of 1767 the views of France 
upon Corsica became too apparent to be longer permitted with indif- 
ference by an English administration. Lord Shelburne, as secretary of 
state for the southern department, with the approbation of the other 
members of the cabinet, gave instructions to our minister at the French 
court to remonstrate against the measure of making a conquest of Cor- 
sica. Choiseul — who knew the imbecility of those ministerial shadows 
that then occupied the several responsible offices of the state — treated 
the remonstrance with the contempt that was natural. The noble lord'’’ 
who made it could not endure this, and instantly, without leave or no- 
tice at either side of the water, returned to England. What was the 
consequence ? The French ambassador here received the fullest assur- 
ances — and from an authority that could not be questioned — that Lord 
Shelburne acted entirely on his own head. The remonstrance was dis- 
claimed by the other members of administration ; his lordship was dis- 
cs, missed, and the very person who remonstrated appointed secretary of 
state. 

“ His lordship from that instant commenced a violent partisan against 
the measures of the court, and on many occasions has proved a very 
powerful adversary. He joined the minister in the measure of new 
modelling the East India company, and some other matters of less con- 
sequence, which has given rise to several reports of his again returning 
into office, under the present court-system. This, however, can hardly 
be credited, unless by those who would wish to represent him as one of 
the most weak, as well as the most unprincipled men that ever appeared 
upon the public stage, 

“ His opinions delivered in parliament relative to the unhappy dis- 
putes which distract, divide, and indeed threaten the destruction, if not 
total dissolution, of this once glorious and envied empire, materially 
correspond, or rather seem to be copied from those avowed by his pa- 
tron and confidential friend.® And here we think it a part of our duty 
to give the fullest testimony in their favour, and at the same time to sub- 
mit a short sketch of them "to our readers. His lordship has uniformly — 
at least in his parliamentary speeches on the subject — contended for the 
supreme dominion of this country over all its members and depend- 
encies, as exercised through that true constitutional medium, the exe- 
cutive power of the state. On this ground he has maintained the pre- 
rogative of the sovereign respecting the exclusive unconditional right 
he has to tlie ordering and directing the military force of the nation 
under the dernier control of parliament, and the inherent right of the 
legislature to enact certain laws tliat shall be binding on all the mem- 
bers of the empire. This general outline will be more fully understood 
by the following explanation. His lordship thinks that the sovereign 
of Great Britain may send or order his troops to America or Ireland, 
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or withdraw them at pleasure ; and that he can no more part with this 
grand prerogative, notwithstanding any promise, concession, or engage- 
ment he may have made, or inay hereafter make, than he can with his 
crown ; and that the parliament have a right to pass laws for regulating 
the commerce of Ireland and America, with all the necessary conse- 
quences of enforcing thence by establishing courts of admiralty, and 
creating penalties for their due and just observance. On the other 
hand he is equally clear, that the parliament have no right to tax un- 
represented America ; that it is a principle in this constitution, that all 
its native subjects are entitled to equal privileges, the most important 
and leading of which is the granting their own money: and that the 
injustice of robbing the colonists of this sacred and invaluable franchise 
can only be equalled by the folly, madness, and inexpediency of the 
attempt. 

“ His lordship, though a man of strong speculative abilities, was put 
into offices of great trust much too early. His youth and inexperience 
were not to be balanced by the mere raw efforts of a natural good un- 
derstanding. A knowledge of business, and the habits that are acquired 
by an intimate acquaintance with it, are not to be compensated by any 
degree of speculative research, however ably or diligently pursued ; and 
we are not backward in declaring this very important truth, that one of 
the greatest misfortunes of this present reign has been, that boys have 
been made ministers, and that closet-arrangements have superseded the 
just pretensions of long experience and official merit. This observation 
is by no means particularly pointed at the noble lord, nor, if it were, 
would it be at present properly applied. 

“ His lordship’s talents as a parliamentary speaker are well-known. 
He abounds in information well-worthy the attention of his noble audi- 
tory, and of the very ministers whose measures he opposes. His 
speeches bear the appearance of having been studied and arranged pre- 
vious to their delivery; they are judiciously conceived, sententious, and 
correct ; and never fail of impressing his sentiments in the most pointed 
and perspicuous manner. His general acquaintance with books, with 
the political history of Europe, the general interests of commerce, and 
particularly those of the British empire, are evident proofs of his in- 
dustry and sound judgment. In fine, lie is one of the most useful 
speakers in the house of lords, on the part of opposition ; his absence 
or defection therefore would, at this important crisis, be most severely 
felt. On the other hand, his lordship’s harangues, though dtdivcred 
with facility, have too much the appearance of art and study ; wlule his 
constant appeals to the candour and indulgence of his hearers are evi- 
dently mei’e traps for applause, and by their frequent repetition become 
tiresome and disgusting." 

On the overthrow of the North administration in 1782, and the ac- 
cession of the marquess of Rockingham to the premiership, Lord 
Shelburne, who had headed the opposition in the house of lords since 
the death of Chatham, became secretary of state for foreign affairs, 
while the home department was confided to Fox. But when, on the 
death of the marquess, Lord Shelburne was elevated to the premier- 
ship, Fox and his most distinguished colleagues threw up their offices, 
and by coalescing with North, drove Shelburne from office. 

After the dissolution of the coalition ministry, Slielburne might have 
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resumed office, but not the premiership. He declined an appointment, 
but was rewarded for his past services with the titles of Marquess of 
Lansdowne and Earl of Wycombe. From this period, with the excep- 
tion already noticed, the marquess retired wholly from public life, and 
devoted himself to the cultivation of literature and the fine arts, until 
his death on the 7th of May, 1805. ^ 

The marquess was twice married. By his first wife — a daughter of 
the earl of Granville — he had two sons. By his second — a sister of 
the earl of Upper Ossory — ^he had one son, the present marquess. 

ISufee at aitafton. 

BORN A, D. 1735. — DIED A. D. 1811. 

This nobleman retired from public life at so early an age, that in his 
political character he belongs to the period now under consideration. 
He was the son of Lord Augustus Fitzroy, third son of the second duke 
of Grafton. 

In November, 1756, he was appointed a lord of the bedchamber to 
the prince of Wales ; in the same year he took his seat in parliament 
as member for St Edmundsbury. In 1757 he succeeded to his grand- 
father’s titles, and was called up to the house of lords. 

Upon the arrangements proposed and carried into execution, under 
the patronage and interference of the late duke of Cumberland in 1765, 
commonly called the Rockingham administration, his grace was ap- 
pointed one of the secretaries of state, and continued in that situation 
till after the conclusion of the session, when he thought proper to re- 
sign about the month of June, 1766. This resignation, or sudden de- 
sertion of his friends, is what has puzzled every man, who does not 
choose to form his opinions on mere popular reports, or party-misre- 
presentations, originating in vain surmises, in exaggerated anecdotes, or 
in spleen, disappointment, and personal pique. In this state df inde- 
cision we have nothing to do but to report facts, and leave the public to 
form their conclusions. 

“ Some time in the course of the session, finding a most formidable 
opposition to the measures of administration, he lamented its weakness, 
and said, for his part, he could not think of much longer remaining a 
member of it; because, with the best dispositions to serve their coun- 
try, the present ministers every day experienced a want of support both 
in parliament and elsewhere. He added, though he positively intended 
to resign, that he would, if called upon again, cheerfully join in any 
future administration that should be formed upon a larger basis, parti- 
cularly if a certain great man,’ a leading member of the other house, 
were to be at the head of it. On this open declaration in parliament, 
two observations were made at the time by a few. In two months 
after, they ivere repeated with more confidence, and became more gen- 
erally believed. The first political conjecture was, that his grace had 
learned that his party had lost their power, and that a change of min- 
istry was soon to take place, in the arrangement of which Mr Pitt was 
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to take the lead ; the other — which was rather the effect of what fol- 
lowed, than of any thing which then appeared — that his grace was 
employed to throw out this hint as a bait to the great man, the matter 
being previously considered and determined on, in order to strip him 
of his pop\jlarity. Nt!i|#of these secret transactions can in our opin- 
ion be decided but by dre parties themselves. Every one on such oc- 
casions will or ought to think for himself ; under that privilege we can 
hardly be persuaded that his grace designedly stooped so low as to be the 
pimp, spy, or tool of any party, much less of the avowed authors of a 
court-system, formed on the most rigid doctrines of Filmer, Leslie, and 
Barclay. He was liable to error; but we can hardly bring ourselves 
to believe that he was actuated by treachery, or swayed by deliberate 
malice. 

“ The time soon approached when his grace was to appear entirely in 
a new light. On the advancement of Mr Pitt to the peerage; in Aug. 
1766, his grace was appointed first lord of thfe treasury ; the new-cre- 
ated earl of Chatham lord-privy-seal, being supposed to be the osten- 
sible minister. His lordship’s illness depriving the young fii’sf commis- 
sioner of his assistance, the nominal command of course devolved on 
his grace. A kind of political juggle took jdace. Charles Townshend 
wavered, staggered, and fell. Lord Chatham threw himself on the il- 
lustrious house of Bedford. The new financier grew giddy from pride 
or incapacity ; or rather, we suspect, through the arts of those who 
were set about him to betray him. At this fatal instant, in the very 
whirlwind of folly, treachery, vanity, and treason against the country, 
were the dearest in|erests of the British empire sacrificed. The old 
whigs under Lord Rockingham were either disgraced or seduced ; the 
new-created earl was compelled, by the most unequivocal proofs, to write 
a satire on all future patriots, and pretensions to public spirit ; and the 
noble duke, who is the subject of the present observations, after taking 
the most vigorous and decided part in the repeal of the stamp act, 
through the treachery of his chancellor of the exchequer,^ the influence 
of the closet, — the sudden change of sentiments of that hallowed man- 
sion, and the consequences arising from such a change of sentiments 
among the king’s friends, — at least acquiesced in the American port 
duties.® 

is no pari; of our plan to enter into any discussion on the right 
of the commons of Great Britain to tax unrepresented America, — 
though we do not retain a single doubt of the impolicy and inexpe- 
diency of endeavouring to effect it by force of arms. Bo that as it may, 
it is our duty to relate the part the duke of Grafton took in that busi- 
ness, as first lord of the treasury. This we find very fully stated in his 
speeches in parliament since his resignation of the office of privy seal, 
at the opening of the last session ; and in part confirmed by his brother 
ministers ; because, if the facts were at first denied, when afterwards 

® Charles Townshend. 

® « From that fatal instant,” says the writer of ‘ Characters,’ from ivhom we have 
quoted above, “ every thing dear, important, and valuable to this country, was aller- 
nately ’sacrificed to the dark, dangerous designs of a set of men whom nobody knows, 
somebody pays and employs to effect his despotic purposes ; whom nobody can name 
without hazarding an act of the most cruel injustice ; whose cabals Britain hath se- 
verely telt the eflects of; and her children, fo the latest posterity, may probably have 
cause to execrate in the bitterness of their hearts.” 
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reasserted and frequently repeated by his grace, they effectually re- 
ceived the fullest and fairest stamp of authenticity, — the objections or 
denials on the part of administration containing little more than mere 
quibbles on words, and mistakes relati^^,t )0 trivial circumstances. 
There is one measure, that of the MidcJji^f&K election, and the previous 
expulsion of Mr Wilkes, which has beei ^Bo Iely attributed to his grace. 
Whether this measure originated with him, or was dictated as an act of 
duty, we hold him equally responsible to the people. If he acted on 
pure principles of conviction, we feel for him as an honest, misled man ; 
if he carried it through both houses, contrary to his own opinion, and 
as a sacrifice at the shrine of magistratical oppression and revenge, we 
do not hesitate to affirm, that his nearest and warmest friends and ad- 
mirers have good reason to lament, that war entered the royal closet. 

“His grace resigned, in 1770, the post of first commissioner of the 
treasury, and still continued to support the measures of the court. His 
obedience to the wishes of his royal master, and his approbation of the 
measures pursued by those from whom he had just parted, were so 
kindly received by the person who had it in his power to reward him, 
that he did not long continue out of office. He was, in the succeeding 
June twelvemonth, appointed lord-privy-seal ; in which post he remained 
till his late resignation, when he declared boldly and openly against the 
measures now pursuing against America. The* two first sessions after 
the commencement of the present troubles in America, he spoke and 
voted with administration. The reasons assigned by his grace for his 
alteration of conduct were that he had not sufficient information to de- 
termine his judgment; that such as was imparted to him was false, or 
the facts w^ere misrepresented ; that he always disdfiproved of coercing 
America by force of arms, but hoped in the beginning that the people 
of that country would submit ; that being thus misinformed, he sup- 
ported measures he would otherwise never have consented to; that 
although the right had been clear, the asserting of it in the present state 
of our finances, and of the other powers of Europe, would be inexpe- 
dient ; that the point of inexpediency became still more glaring and 
manifest, when the real strength and ability of America came to be re- 
vealed, and the actual disposition of its inhabitants seriously and atten- 
tively considered ; and that the only two specific measures relating to 
America, which he supported since the spring-session of 1774, were the 
Boston port and cliartm- bills, which he had been solely induced to do 
upon false or ill-grounded information, being assured by those whose 
business it was to be thoroughly acquainted and perfectly satisfied of 
the real disposition of the inhabitantsof Boston, and the people of Mas- 
sachusetts bay, that it was in the former instance the intention of the 
Bostonians to make reparation for the tea to the East India company ; 
and in the latter, the earnest wish of the principal land-owners, mer- 
chants, and tradesmen of that province, to have their charter altered 
and modified. Thus, he said, he had been all along deceived directly 
in matters of fact, misled in matters of opinion, and constrained either 
to give his support blindfolded, or withhold it on principle. In such a 
mass of facts, and such a contradiction in conduct, it is impossible to 
argue even with plausibility, much less decide with candour or pre- 
cision ; but it seems on a transient view, uninformed as we are of the 
true motives which actuated his grace, rather a little unfortunate that 
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liis eyes were not opened earlier, or that lie trusted so much and so 
long to those of others; for most indubitably, in point of pure principle, 
unconnected with the 'events of war, there did not exist a single reason 
for his supporting the dukeof Richmond’s motion on the 5th of March, 
1776, which did not hold equally strong for his supporting that made 
by Lord Chatham, almost ipi the same words, full thirteen months 
before. 

“ The duke of Grafton is one of the most persuasive, or rather pathetic 
speakers in the house. His speeches are delivered in the style of a 
gentleman and a scholar. His language is chosen,’ chaste, and correct. 
His judgment in ai’ranging his matter is not excelled, perhaps not 
equalled, by any on either side of the house. He may be sometimes 
flat and confused, but he is never vulgar, slovenly, or ignorant. As he 
is a strict observer of the decorum of debate, and the dignity of the 
august assembly in which he has the honour to sit, any deviation from 
it while he is up, such as talking or changing seats, is very apt to dis- 
concert him and disarrange his ideas. From the same mode of think- 
ing he is ready to catch fire when any coarse or sarcastic expressions 
fall from his antagonists, or when any thing personal is directed to him- 
self; but even then he generally restrains his feelings, and retorts with 
the energy and dignity becoming his elevated rank and senatorial situ- 
ation. Lord Mansfield has more than once felt the effects of this iras- 
cible disposition, and that even before his grace came over to opposition ; 
since when there seems a certain acrimony, whenever an opportunity 
happens, in all his speeches, hinting, if not directly pointed, towards 
that noble and learned lord. How far this can be reconciled to his 
former situation, when in high office, and when the learned lord was 
supposed to influence those counsels which his grace, as prime minister 
for nearly four years, was presumed to direct, we do not pretend to 
determine. He is equally liberal of his hints of pernicious counsels 
having been given, and of the impressions they may have made in a 
place where ki the world they ought to be soonest resisted. He has 
even ventured so far as to liken addresses of a more modern date to 
those presented to the infatuated James II.; and, not stopping there, 
has spoken of the possibility, if not probability, of a similar catastrophe. 
Jle has reprehended the king’s servants in the strongest terms for their 
despotic doctrines in parliament, and their correspondent measures, and 
lamented, in the face of the whole nation, the dangerous effects such 
doctrines ma 3 ' be productive of, when it is known that they are promul- 
gated, and publicly asserted and maintained by those who have equally 
the will and opportunity of endeavouring to instil them into the royal 
ear. On the whole, as he is one of the most able, so, if he could once 
more regain the confidence of the party he at first embarked with, and 
the favour and good opinion of the public, he would be, without ques- 
tion, by much the most formidable opponent to the measures of the 
court in either house of parliament.” 

His grace was selected by Junius for one of the principal objects of 
his tremendous invective. On the subject of his appointment to the 
premiership, in 1771, Junius writes thus : “ The spirit of the favourite* 
h^d some apparent influence upon every administration, and every set 
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of ministers preserved an appearance of duration as long as they sub- 
mitted to that influence. But there were certain services to be per- 
formed for the favourite’s security, or to gratify his resentments, which 
your predecessors in office had the wisdom, or the virtue, not to under- 
take. A submissive administration was, at last, gradually collected 
from the deserters of all parties, interests, and connections; and nothing 
remained but to find a leader for these gallant, well-disciplined troops. 
Stand forth, my lord, for thou art the man ! Lord Bute found no re- 
source of dependence or security in the proud, imposing superiority of 
Lord Chatham’s abilities ; the shrewd, inflexible judgment of Mr Gren- 
ville ; nor in the mild, but determined, integrity of Lord Rockingham. 
His views and situation required a creature void of all these properties: 
and he was forced to go through every division, resolution, composition, 
and refinement of political chemistry, before he happily arrived at the 
caput mortuum of vitriol in your grace. Flat and insipid in your re- 
tired state ; but brought into action, you become vitriol again. Such 
are the extremes of alternate indolence or fury, which have governed 
your whole administration I” The following is conceived in a still 
more savage strain : “ Tliere are some hereditary strokes of character 
by which a fomily may be as clearly distiugiiished as by the blackest 
features of the human face. Charles the First lived and died a hypo- 
crite ; Charles the Second was a hypocrite of another sort, and should 
have died upon the same scaflbld. At the distance of a century, we 
see their different characters happily revived and blended in your grace. 
Sullen and severe, without religion ; profligate without gaiety, you live 
like Charles the Second, without being an amiable companion ; and, for 
aught I know, may die as his father did, without the reputation of a 


martyr. 

No one of course supposes that the duke, any more than any other 
person selected by Junius for the object of his attack, had a strict mea- 
sure of justice dealt out to him by his masked assailant. But it does 
appear that his grace’s private character was fully open even to the 
animadversions of Junius; “Did not the duke of Graftou,” he asks, 

“ frequently lead his mistress into public, and even place her at the 
head of his table, as if he had pulled down an ancient temple of Venus, 
and could bury all decency and shame under the ruins ?” “ The ex- 

ample of the English nobility may, for aught I know,” he observes in 
another letter, “ sufficiently justify the duke of Grafton, when he in- 
dulges his genius in all the fashionable excesses of the age ; yet, con- 
sidering his rank and station, I think it would do him more honour to 
be able to deny the fact, than to defend it by such authority. But if 
vice itself could be excused, there is yet a certain display of it, a certain 
outrage to decency, and violation to public decorum, which, for the 
benefit of society, should never be forgiven. It is not that he kept a 
mistress at home, but that he constantly attended her abroad ; — it is 
not the private indulgence, but the public insult, of which I complain. ■ 
The name of Miss Parsons would hardly have been known, if the^vflrst 
lord of the treasury had not led her in triumph through the opera-house, 
even in the presence of the queen. When we see a mjjltffe*-ta;.4his 
manner, we may admit the shameless depravity of hi^e^^but wjS^ 
are we to think of his understanding ?” i 

The duke died on the 14th of March, 1811. 
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